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TO  THE 

KING. 

SIR, 

jL  he  first  step  that  was  made  in  the  Reformation  of 
Ais  Church  was  the  restoring  to  your  royal  ancestors 
tiie  rights  of  the  crown,  and  an  entire  dominion  over 
all  their  subjects  ;  of  which  they  had  been  disseized  by 
tiie  craft  and  violence  of  an  unjust  Pretender:  to  whom 
the  Clergy,  though  your  Majesty's  progenitors  had  en- 
riched them  by  a  bounty  no  less  profuse  than  ill- 
managed,  did  not  only  adhere,  but  drew  with  them  the 
laity,  over  whose  consciences  they  had  gained  so  abso* 
Jute  an  authority,  that  our  Kings  were  to  expect  no 
obedience  from  their  people,  but  what  the  Popes  were 
pleased  to  allow. 

It  is  true,  the  nobler  part  of  the  nation  did  fine- 
quently  in  parliament  assert  the  regal  prerogatives 
against  those  papal  invasions :  yet  these  were  but  faint 
endeavours ;  for  an  ill-executed  law  is  but  an  unequal 
match  to  a  principle  strongly  infused  into  the  consci- 
ences of  the  people. 

Bot  how  different  was  this  from  the  teaching  of 
Christ  and  his  Apostles !  They  forbade  men  to  use  all 
tbose  arts  by  which  the  papacy  grew  up,  and  yet  sub- 
sists: they  exhojrted  tibiem  to  obey  magistrates,  when 
tbqr  knew  it  would  cost  them  their  lives :  they  were 
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for  setting  up  a  kingdom,  not  of  this  world;  nor  to  be 
attained,  but  by  a  holy  and  peaceable  religion.  If  this 
might  every  where  take  place,  princes  would  find  go- 
vernment both  ^sy  and  secure  :  it  would  raise  in  their 
subjects  the  truest  courage,  and  unite  them  with  the 
firmest  charity  :  it  would  draw  from  them  obedience  to 
the  laws,  and  reverence  to  the  persons  of  their  kings. 
If  the  standards  of  justice  and  charity,  which  the  Gos- 
pel gives,  of  doing  as  we  would  be  done  by,  and  loving 
our  neighbours  as  ourselves,  were  made  the  measures 
of  men^s  actions,  how  steadily  would  societies  be  go- 
verned, and  how  exactly  would  princes  be  obeyed! 

The  design  of  the  Reformation  was  to  restore  Chris- 
tianity to  what  it  was  at  first,  and  to  purge  it  of  those 
corruptions,  with  which  it  was  overrun  in  the  latter  and 
darker  ages. 

Great  Sir,  this  work  was  carried  on  by  a  slow  and 
unsteady  progress  under  King  Henry  the  Eighth  ;  it 
advanced  in  a  fuller  and  freer  course  under  the  short, 
but  blessed  reign  of  King  Edward  ;  was  sealed  with 
the  blood  of  many  martyrs  under  Queen  Mary ;  was  * 
brought  to  a  full  settlement  in  the  happy  and  glorious 
days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  was  defended  by  the  learned 
pen  of  King  James :  but  the  established  frame  of  it^ 
under  which  it  had  so  long  flourished,  was  overthrown 
with  your  Majesty's  blessed  lather,  who  fell  with  it, 
and  honoured  it  by  his  unexampled  suffering  for  it;  and 
was  again  restored  to  its  former  beauty  and  order,  by 
your  Majesty's  happy  return. 

What  remains  to  complete  and  perpetuate  this 
blessing,  the  composing  of  our  differences  at  home,  the 
establishing  a  closer  correspondence  with  the  reformed 
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churches  abroad,  the  securing  us  from  the  restless  and 
wicked  practices  of  that  party,  who  hoped  so  lately  to 
have  been  at  the  end  of  their  designs ;  and  that  which 
can  only  entitle  us  to  a  blessing  from  God,  the  re- 
forming of  our  manners  and  lives,  as  our  ancestors  did 
our  doctrine  and  worship ;  all  this  is  reserved  for  your 
Majesty,  that  it  may  appear,  that  your  royal  title  of 
Defender  of  the  Faith  is  no  empty  sound,  but  the  real 
strength  and  glory  of  your  crown. 

For  attaining  these  ends,  it  will  be  of  great  use  to 
trace  the  steps  of  our  first  reformers ;  for  if  the  land- 
marks they  set  be  observed,  we  can  hardly  go  out  of 
the  way.  This  was  my  chief  design  in  the  following 
sheets,  which  I  now  most  humbly  offer  to  your  Ma- 
jesty^ hoping,  that  as  you  were  graciously  pleased  to 
command  that  I  should  have  free  access  to  all  Records 
for  composing  them,  so  you  will  not  deny  your  royal 
patronage  to  the  history  of  that  work,  which  God  grant 
your  Majesty  may  Uve  to  raise  to  its  perfection,  and 
to  complete  in  your  reign,  the  glory  of  all  your  titles. 
This  is  a  part  of  the  most  earnest  as  well  as  the  daily 
prayers  of. 

May  it  please  your  sacred  Majesty, 
Your  Majesty's  most  loyal, 
most  faithful,  and  most 

devoted  subject  and  servant, 

G.  BURNET. 
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1  HERE  18  no  part  of  history  better  received  than  the  account 
of  great  changes,  and  revolutions  of  states  and  govemmentSi 
in  which  the  variety  c^  unlooked-for  accidents  and  events  both 
entertains  the  reader,  and  improves  him. 
^  Of  all  changes,  those  in  religion  that  have  been  sudden  and 
signal  are  inquired  into  by  the  most  searching  curiosity: 
where  the  salvation  of  souls  being  concerned,  the  better  sort 
are  much  affected ;  and  the  credit,  honour,  and  Intefert  of 
churches  and  parties  draw  in  those,  who,  though  they  do  not 
much  care  for  the  religious  part,  yet  make  noise  about  it  to 
serve  other  ends.    The  changes  that  were  made  in  religion  in 
die  last  century  have  produced  such  effects  every  where,  that 
it  is  no  wonder  if  all  persons  desire  to  see  a  clear  account  of 
the  several  steps  in  which  they  advanced,  of  the  coupsel^  that 
directed  them,  and  the  motives,  both  religious  and  political, 
that  inclined  men  of  all  conditions  to  concur  in  them.    Ger-* 
many  produceth  a  Sleidan,  France  a  Thuanus,  and  Italy  a  Friar 
Paul,  who  have  given  the  world  as  full  satisfaction  in  what  was 
done  beyond  sea,  as  they  could  desire.    And  though  the  two 
last  lived  and  died  in  the  communion  of  the  church  of  Rome> 
yet  they  have  delivered  things  to  posterity  with  so  much  can- 
dour and  evenness,  that  their  authority  is  disputed  by  none  but 
those  of  their  own  party. 

But  while  foreign  churches  have  such  historians,  ours  at 
home  have  not  had  the  like  good  fortune  :  for  whether  it  was, 
diat  the  Reformers  at  first  presumed  so  ftr  on  their  legal  and 
calm  proceedings,  on  the  continued  succession  of  their  clergy, 
the  ai^ority  of  the  law,  and  the  protection  of  the  prince,  thfit 
they  judged  it  needless  to  write  an  history,  and  therefore  em- 
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ployed  their  best  pens,  rather  to  justify  what  they  did,  than  to 
deliver  how  it  was  done ;  or  whether  by  a  mere  neglect  the 
thing  was  omitted ;  we  cannot  determine.  True  it  is,  that  it 
was  not  done  to  any  degree  of  exactness,  when  matters  were 
so  fresh  in  men's  memories,  that  things  might  have  been 
opened  with  greater  advantages,  and  vouched  by  better  autho- 
rity, than  it  is  to  be  expected  at  this  distance. 

They  were  soon  after  much  provoked  by  Sanders's  history, 
which  he  published  to  the  world  in  Latin:  yet,  either  despising 
a  writer,  who  did  so  impudently  deliver  falsehoods,  that  from 
his  own  book  many  of  them  may  be  disproved,  or  expecting  a 
command  from  authority,  they  did  not  then  set  about  it.    The 
best  account  I  can  give  of  their  silence  is,  that  most  of  San- 
ders's calumnies  being  levelled  at  Queen  Elizabeth,  whose  birth 
and  parents  he  designed  chiefly  to  disgrace,  it  was  thought  too 
tender  a  point  by  her  wise  counsellors  to  be  much  inquired 
into:  it  gave  too  great  credit  to  his  lies,  to  answer  them ;  an 
answer  would  draw  forth  a  reply,  by  which  those  calumnies 
would  still  be  kept  alive;  and  therefore  it  was  not  without 
good  reason  thought  better  to  let  them  lie  unanswered  and 
despised.    From  whence  it  is  come,  that  in  this  age  that  au- 
thor is  in  such  credit,  that  now  he  is  quoted  with  much  assu- 
rance :  most  of  all  Ae  writers  in  the  church  of  Rome  rely  oa 
bis  testimony  as  a  good  authority.    The  collectors  of  the  ge- 
neral history  of  that  age  follow  his  thread  closely;  some  <rf 
them  transcribe  his  very  words.    One  PoUini,  a  Dominican, 
published  an  history  of  the  changes  that  were  made  in  Eng- 
land, in  Italian,  at  Rome,  anno  1594,  which  he  should  more 
ingenuously  have  called  a  translation  or  paraphrase  of  San- 
ders's history :  and  of  late  more  candidly,  but  nO  less  mali- 
ciously, one  of  the  best  pens  of  France  has  been  employed  to 
translate  him  into  their  language;  which  has  created  such  pre- 
judices in  the  minds  of  many  there,  that  our  Reformation, 
which  generally  was  more  modestly  spoken  of,  even  by  those 
who  wrote  against  it,  is  now  looked  on  by  such  as  read  San- 
ders, and  believe  him,  as  one  of  the  foulest  things  that  ever 
was. 

Fox,  for  all  his  voluminous  work,  had  but  few  things  in  his 
eye  when  he  made  his  collection,  and  designed  only  to  discover 
the  corruptions  and  cruelties  of  the  Roman  clergy,  and  the 
sufferings  and  constancy  of  the  Reformers.    But  his  work  was 
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written  in  haste,  and  there  are  so  many  defects  in  it,  that  it 
can  by  no  means  be  called  a  complete  history  of  these  times ; 
though  I  must  add,  that,  having  compared  bis  Acts  and  Mo- 
numents with  the  records,  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover 
any  errors  or  prevarications  in  them,  but  the  utmost  fidelity 
and  exactness.  Parker,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  designed 
only  in  bis  account  of  the  British  Antiquities  to  do  justice  and 
honour  to  his  see,  and  so  gives  us  barely  the  life  of  Cranmer, 
with  some  few  and  general  hints  of  what  he  did.  Hall  was 
but  a  superficial  writer,  and  was  more  carefid  to  get  full  in- 
formations of  the  clothes  that  were  worn  at  the  interviews  of 
princes,  justs,  tournaments,  and  great  solemnities,  than  about 
the  counsels  or  secret  transactions  of  the  time  he  lived  in. 
Holingshead,  Speed,  and  Stow,  give  bare  relations  of  things 
that  were  public,  and  commit  many  faults.  Upon  their  scent 
most  of  our  later  writers  have  gone,  and  have  only  collected 
and  repeated  what  they  wrote. 

The  Lord  Herbert  judged  it  unworthy  of  him  to  trifle  as 
others  had  done,  and  therefore  made  a  more  narrow  search 
into  records  and  original  papers  than  all  that  had  gone  before 
him;  and  with  great  fidelity  and  industry  has  given  us  the 
history  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth.  But  in  the  transactions 
that  concern  religion,  he  dwells  not  so  long  as  the  matter  re* 
quired,  leaving  those  to  men  of  anotlier  profession,  and  judg- 
ing it  perhaps  not  so  proper  for  one  of  his  condition  to  pursue 
a  foil  and  accurate  deduction  of  those  matters. 

Since  he  wrote,  two  have  undertaken  the  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory; Fuller  and  Heylin.  The  former  got  into  his  hands  some 
few  papers,  that  were  not  seen  before  he  published  them ;  but 
being  a  man  of  fancy,  and  affecting  an  odd  way  of  writing,  his 
work  gives  no  great  satisfaction.  But  Doctor  Heylin  wrote 
smoothly  and  handsomely,  his  method  and  style  are  good,  and 
his  work  was  generally  more  read  than  any  thing  that  had  ap- 
peared before  him  :  but  either  he  was  very  ill-informed,  or 
very  much  led  by  his  passions ;  and  he  being  wrought  on  by 
most  violent  prejudices  against  some  that  were  concerned  in 
that  time,  delivers  many  things  in  such  a  manner,  and  so 
strangely,  that  one  would  think  he  had  been  secretly  set  oh  to 
it  by  those  of  the  church  of  Rome,  though  I  doubt  not  he  was 
a  sincere  Protestant,  but  violently  carried  away  by  some  par- 
ticular conceits.     In  one  thing  he  is  not  to  be  excused,  that  be 
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never  vouched  any  authority  for  what  he  writ^  which  is  not 
to  be  forgiven  any  who  write  of  transactions  beyond  their  own 
time,  and  deliver  new  things  not  known  before.  So  that  upon 
what  grounds  he  wrote  a  great  deal  of  his  book  we  can  only 
conjecture,  and  many  in  their  guesses  are  not  apt  to  be  very  fa- 
vourable to  him. 

Things  being  delivered  to  us  with  so  much  alloy  and  ixneer^ 
tainty,  those  of  the  church  of  Rome  do  confidently  disparage 
our  Reformation  :  the  short  history  of  it,  as  it  is  put  in  their 
mouths,  being,  that  it  was  begun  by  the  lusts  and  passions  of 
King  Henry  the  £ighth,  carried  on  by  the  ravenousness  of  the 
Duke  of  Somerset  under  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  confirmed  by 
tha  policy  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  council  to  secure  her 
title.  These  things  being  generally  talked  and  spread  abroad 
m  foreign  parts,  especially  in  France,  by  the  new  translation  of 
Sanders,  and  not  being  yet  sufficiently  cleared,  many  have  de* 
sired  to  see  a  fuller  and  better  account  of  those  transactions 
than  has  yet  been  given ;  so  the  thing  being  necessary,  I  was 
the  more  encouraged  to  set  about  it  by  some  persons  of  great 
worth  and  eminence,  who  thought  I  had  much  leisure  and 
other  good  opportunities  to  go  through  with  it,  and  wished 
me  to  undertake  it.  The  person  that  did  engage  me  chiefly  to 
this  work,  was  on  many  accounts  much  fitter  to  have  under- 
taken it  himself,  being  the  most  indefatigable  in  his  industry, 
and  the  nK>st  judicious  in  his  observations,  of  any  I  know,  and 
is  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  style  now  living.  But  bong 
engaged  in  the  service  of  the  church,  in  a  station  that  aflbrds 
him  very  little  leisure,  he  set  me  on  to  it,  and  furnished  me 
with  a  curious  collection  of  his  own  observations.  And  in 
some  sort  this  work  may  be  accounted  his,  for  he  corrected  it 
with  a  moft  critical  exactness ;  so  that  the  first  materials,  aad 
the  last  finishing  of  it,  are  from  him.  But  after  all  this,  I  lie 
under  such  restraints  from  his  modesty,  that  I  am  not  al- 
lowed to  publish  his  name. 

I  had  two  objections  to  it,  besides  the  knowledge  of  my 
own  unfitness  for  such  a  work.  One  was,  my  unacquainted- 
ness  with  the  laws  and  customs  of  this  nation,  not  being  bom 
in  it :  the  other  was,  the  expence  that  such  a  search  as  was  ne* 
cessary  required,  which  was  not  easy  for  me  to  bear.  My  ac- 
quaintance with  the  most  ingenious  Master  William  Petyt, 
counsellor  of  the  Inner  Temple^  cleared  one  difficulty;  he  of- 
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lering  me  his  asobtanoe  and  direction,  without  which  I  must 
have  committed  great  &ults.  But  I  must  acknowled^ge  myself 
highly  obliged  by  the  favour  and  bounty  of  the  honourable 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  Sir  Harebottle  Grimstone,  of  whose  worth 
«id  goodness  to  me  I  must  make  a  large  digression,  if  I  would 
undertake  to  say  all  that  the  subject  will  bear :  the  whole  na- 
tion  expressed  their  value  of  him,  upon  the  most  signal  occa- 
Mon,  when  they  made  him  their  mouth  and  speaker  in  that 
Messed  assembly  which  called  home  their  King;  after,  which 
real  evidence  all  little  commendations  may  be  well  forborne. 
The  obligations  he  has  laid  on  me  are  such,  that,  as  the  grati- 
tude and  service  of  my  whole  life  is  the  only  equal  return  I 
can  make  for  them ;  so,  as  a  smaU  tribute,  I  judge  myself  ob- 
liged to  make  my  acknowledgments  in  this  manner^  for  th» 
Insure  I  enjoy  under  his  protection,  and  the  support  I  receive 
from  him :  and  if  this  work  does  the  world  any  service,  the 
best  part  of  the  thanks  is  due  to  him,  that  furnished  me  with 
particular  of^rtunities  of  carrying  it  on.  Nor  must  I  con** 
ceal  the  nobleness  of  that  renowned  promoter  of  learning  Mr. 
Boyle^  who  contributed  liberally  to  the  expence  this  work  put 
me  to. 

Upon  diese  encouragements  I  set  about  it,  and  began  with 
the  search  of  all  public  records  and  offices,  the  Parlianient  and 
Treaty  Rolls,  with  all  the  Patent  Rolls,  and  the  I'egisters  of 
the  se^tof  Canterbury  and  London,  and  of  the  Augmentation 
Office.  Then  I  laid  out  for  all  the  MSS.  I  could  hear  of,  and 
found  things  beyond  my  expectation  in  the  famous  Cotton  Li- 
brary^ where  there  is  such  a  collection  of  original  papers  re- 
lating to  these  times,  as  perhaps  the  world  can  show  nothing 
fike  it.  I  had  also  the  favour  of  some  MSS.  of  great  value, 
both  from  the  famous  and  eminently  learned  Doctor  Stilling- 
fleet,  who  gave  me  great  assistance  in  this  work,  and  from 
Mr.  Petyt  and  others.  When  I  had  looked  these  over,  I  then 
uaed  all  the  endeavours  I  could  to  gather  together  the  books 
that  were  printed  in  those  days,  frt>m  which  I  not  only  got 
considerable  hints  of  matters  of  fact,  but  (that  which  I  chiefly 
looked  for)  the  arguments  upon  which  they  managed  the  con- 
troversiea  then  on  foot,  of  which  I  thought  it  was  the  part  of 
an  ecclesiastical  historian  to  give  an  account,  as  I  could  reco- 
ver them,  that  it  may  appear  upon  what  motives  and  grounds 
they  proceeded. 
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The  three  chief  periods  of  Henry  the  Eighth  his  reign,  in 
which  religion  is  concerned,  are,  first,  from  the  beginning  of 
his  reign,  till  the  process  of  his  divorce  with  Queen  Katherine 
commenced.  The  second  is  from  that,  till  his  total  breaking 
off  from  Rome,  and  setting  up  his  supremacy  over  all  causes 
and  persons.    The  third  i^  from  that  to  his  death. 

When  I  first  set  about  this  work,  I  intended  to  have  carried 
on  the  History  of  the  Reformation  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth, in  which  it  was  finished  and  fully  settled ;  but  I  was 
forced  to  change  that  resolution.  The  chief  reason,  among 
many  others,  was,  that  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  discover 
such  full  informations  of  what  passed  under  the  succeeding 
reigns  as  were  necessary  for  a  history ;  and  though  I  have 
searched  the  public  registers  of  that  time,  yet  I  am  still  in  the 
dark  myself  in  many  particulars.  This  made  me  resolve  on 
publishing  this  volume  first,  hoping,  that  those,  in  whose  hands 
any  manuscripts  or  papers  of  that  time  lie,  will,  from  what  is 
now  performed,  be  encouraged  to  communicate  them :  or  if  any 
have  made  a  considerable  progress  in  those  collections,  I  shall 
be  far  fiporo  envybg  them  the  honour  of  such  a  work,  in  which 
it  had  been  inexcusable  vanity  in  me  to  have  meddled,  if  the 
desires  of  others,  who  have  great  power  over  me,  had  not  pre- 
vailed with  me  to  set  about  it;  and  therefore,  though  I  have 
made  a  good  advance  in  the  following  part  of  the  work,  I  shall 
most  willingly  resign  it  up  to  any  who  will  undertake  it,  and 
they  shall  have  the  free  use  of  all  my  papers.  But  if  none 
will  set  about  if,  who  yet  can  furnish  materials  towards  it,  I 
hope  their  zeal  for  carrying  on  so  desired  a  work  will  en- 
gage them  to  give  all  the  help  to  it  that  is  in  their  power. 

There  is  only  one  passage  belonging  to  the  next  volume, 
which  I  shall  take  notice  of  here,  since  from  it  I  must  plead 
my  excuse  for  several  defects,  which  may  seem  to  be  in  this 
work.  In  the  search  I  made  of  the  Rolls  and  other  offices,  I 
wondered  much  to  miss  several  commissions,  patents,  and 
other  writings,  which  by  clear  evidence  I  knew  were  granted, 
and  yet  none  of  them  appeared  on  record.  This  I  could  not 
impute  to  any  thing  but  the  omission  of  the  clerks,  who  failed 
in  the  enrolling  those  commissions,  though  it  was  not  likely 
that  matters  of  so  high  concernment  should  have  been  neg- 
lected, especially  in  such  a  critical  time,  and  under  so  severe 
a  King.    But  as  I  continued  down  my  search  to  the  fourth 
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year  of  Queen  Mary,  I  found,  in  the  twelfth  roll  of  that  year, 
a  commission,  which  cleared  all  my  former  doubts,  and  by 
which  1  saw  what  was  become  of  the  things  I  had  so  anxi- 
ously searched  after.  We  have  heard  of  the  expurgation  of 
books  practised  in  the  church  of  Rome;  but  it  might  have 
been  imagined,  that  public  registers  and  records  would  have 
been  safe ;  yet,  lest  these  should  have  been  afterwards  con- 
fessors, it  was  resolved  they  should  then  be  martyrs';  for  on 
the  29th  of  December,  in  the  4th  year  of  her  reign,  a  com- 
mission was  issued  out  under  the  Great  Seal  to  Bonner  Bishop 
of  London,  Cole  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  Martine  a  doctor  of 
the  civil  law,  which  is  of  that  importance,  that  I  shall  here  in- 
sert the  material  words  of  it :  Whereas  it  is  come  to  our  know- 
ledgCf  that  in  the  time  of  the  late  schism  divers  comptSj  books, 
scroUsy  instruments^  and  other  writings,  were  practised,  devised, 
and  made,  concerning  professions  against  the  Pope's  Holiness, 
and  the  see  apostolic,  and  also  sundry  infamous  scrutinies  taken 
in  abbeys  and  other  religions  houses,  tending  rather  to  subvert 
and  overthrow  all  good  religion  and  religious  houses,  than  for 
any  truth  contained  therein :  which  being  in  the  custody  of  di- 
vers  registers,  and  we  intending  to  have  those  u/ritings  brought 
to  knowledge,  whereby  they  may  be  considered,  and  ordered  ac- 
cording  to  our  will  and  pleasure ;  thereupon,  those  three,  or 
any  two  of  them,  are  empowered  to  cite  any  persons  before  them, ' 
and  examine  them  upon  the  premises  upon  oath,  and  to  bring 
all  such  writings  before  them,  and  certify  their  diligence  about 
it  to  Cardinal  Pool,  ihat  further  order  might  be  given  about 
them. 

When  I  saw  this,  I  soon  knew  which  way  so  many  writings 
had  gone :  and  as  I  could  not  but  wonder  at  their  boldness, 
who  thus  presumed  to  raze  so  many  records ;  so  their  inge- 
nuity in  leaving  this  commission  in  the  Rolls,  by  which  any 
who  had  the  cariosity  to  search  for  it,  might  be  satisfied  how 
the  other  commissions  were  destroyed,  was  much  to  be  com- 
mended. Yet  in  the  following  work  it  will  appear  that  some 
jfew  papers  escaped  their  hands. 

I  know  it  is  needless  to  make  great  protestations  of  my  sin- 
cerity in  this  work.  These  are  of  course,  and  are  little  consi- 
dered; but  I  shall  take  a  more  effectual  way  to  be  believed,  for 
I  shall  vouch  my  warrants  for  what  I  say^  and  tell  where  they 
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are  to  be  found*  And  having  copied  out  of  records  and  MSS« 
many  papers  of  great  importance^  I  shall  not  only  insert  the 
substance  of  them  in  the  following  work;,  but  at  the  end  of  it 
shall  give  a  collection  of  them  at  their  full  lengthy  and  in  the 
language  in  which  they  wece  originally  written  :  from  which, 
as  the  reader  will  receive  fiill  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  his- 
tory ;  so  he  will  not  be  ill  pleased  to  observe  the  genius  and 
way  of  the  great  men  in  that  time,  of  which  he  will  be  better 
able  to  judge,  by  seeing  their  letters,  and  other  papers,  than 
by  any  representation  made  of  them  at^  second  hand.  They 
are  digested  into  that  order  in  which  they  are  referred  to  in 
the  History. 

It  will  surprise  some  to  see  a  book  of  this  bigness  written 
of  the  history  of  our  Reformation  under  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  the  Eighth ;  since  the  true  beginnings  of  it  are  to  be 
reckoned  from  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  in  which 
the  articles  of  our  church,  and  the  forms  of  our  worship,  v^ere 
first  compiled  and  set  forth  by  authority.  And  indeed  in  King 
Henry's  time  the  Reformation  was  rather  conceived  than 
brought  forth;  and  two  parties  were  in  the  last  dghteen  years 
of  his  reign  struggling  in  the  womb,  having  now  and  then 
advantages  on  either  side,  as  the  uncom^tant  humour  of  that 
King  changed,  and  as  his  interests,  and  often  as  his  passions, 
swayed  him. 

Cardinal  Wolsey  had  so  dissolved  his  mind  into  pleasures, 
and  puffed  him  up  vnth  flattery  and  servile  compliances,  that 
it  was  not  an  easy  thing  to  serve  him ;  tor  being  boisterous 
and  impatient  naturally,  which  was  much  heightened  by  his 
most  extravagant  vanity,  and  high  conceit  of  his  own  learning 
and  wisdom,  he  was  one  of  the  most  uncounsellable  persons  in 
the  world. 

The  book  which  he  wrote  had  engaged  him  deep  in  these 
controversies ;  and  by  perpetual  flatteries,  he  was  brought  to 
fancy  it  was  written  with  some  degrees  of  inspiration.  And 
Luther  in  his  answer  had  treated  him  so  unmannerly,  that  it 
was  only  the  necessity  of  his  aflairs  that  forced  him  to  any 
correspondence  with  that  party  in  Germany. 

And  though  Cranmer  and  Cromwell  improved  every  ad- 
vantage, that  either  the  King's  temper  or  his  aflairs  oiSered 
them,  as  much  as  could  be;  yet  they  were  to  be  pitied,  having 
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to  do  wdth  a  Prince,  who,  upon  the  slightest  pietencesj  threw 
down  those  whom  he  had  most  advanced;  which  Cromwel 
Mt  severely^  and  Cianmer  w^  sometimes  near  it. 

The  faults  of  this  King  being  so  conspicuous,  and  the  seve* 
rity  of  his  proceedings  so  unjustifiable,  particularly  that  hei- 
nous  violation  of  the  most  sacred  rules  of  justice  and  govern- 
mei^,  in  condemning  men  without  bringing  them  to  make 
thdr  answers,  most  of  our  writers  have  separated  the  con- 
cerns of  this  church  from  his  reign ;  and,  imagining  that  all  he 
did  was  founded  only  on  his  revenge  upon  the  court  of  Rome 
for  denying  his  divorce,  have  taken  little  care  to  examine  how 
matters  w»«  transacted  in  his  time. 

Bat  if  we  consider  the  great  things  that  were  done  by  him, 
we  must  acknowledge  that  th^re  was  a  signal  providence  of 
God  in  raising  up  a  King  of  his  temper,  for  clearing  the  way 
to  that  Messed  work  that  followed :  and  that  could  hardly 
have  been  done,  but  by  a  man  of  his  humour ;  so  that  I  may 
very  fitly  apply  to  him  the  witty  simile  of  an  ingenious  writer^ 
who  compares  Luther  to  a  postilion  in  his  waxed  boots  and 
oBed  coat,  lashing  his  horses  through  thick  and  thin,  and  be- 
spattering all  about  him. 

This  character  befits  King  Henry  better,  (saviug  the  reve- 
lenoe  doe  to  his  crovm,)  who,  as  the  postilion  of  Refor- 
mation, made  way  for  it  through  a  great  deal  of  mire  and 
flA.  He  abolished  the  Pope's  power,  by  which  not  only  that 
tyranny  was  destroyed,  which  had  been  long  an  heavy  burden 
on  thb  oppressed  nation ;  but  all  the  opinions,  rites,  and  con- 
itkstions,  for  which  there  was  no  better  authority  than  papid 
decrees,  were  to  Mi  to  the  ground ;  the  foundation  that  sup- 
ported them  being  thus  sapped.  He  suppressed  all  the  mo- 
natteries ;  in  which  though  there  were  some  inexcusable  faults 
committed,  yet  he  wanted  not  reason  to  do  what  he  did.  For 
the  feundatkm  of  those  houses  being  laid  on  the  si^>erstitioiis 
oonceit  of  redeeming  souls  out  of  purgatory,  by  saying  masses 
far  them ;  they  whose  office  that  was  had,  by  counterfeiting 
iefic8,'by  forging  of  miracles,  and  other  like  impostures, 
drawn  together  a  vast  wealth,  to  the  enriching  of  their  samts, 
of  whom  some  perhaps  were  damned  souls,  and  others  were 
never  in  bring.  These  arts  being  detected,  and  withal  their 
gieat  viciousness  in  some  places,  and  in  all  their  great  abuse 
of  die  Christian  religion,  made  it  seem  unfit  they  should  be 
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continued.  But  it  was  their  dependence  on  the  ace  of  Romc^ 
which^  as  the  state  of  things  then  was^  made  it  necessary  that 
they  should  be  suppressed.  New  foundations  might  have  done 
well;  and  the  scantncss  of  those,  considering  the  number  and 
wealth  of  those  which  were  suppressed,  is  one  of  the  great  ble- 
mishes of  that  reign.  But  it  was  in  vain  to  endeavour  to 
amend  the  old  ones.  Their  numbers  were  so  great,  their 
riches  and  interests  in  the  nation  so  considerable,  that  a  prince 
of  ordinary  metal  would  not  have  attempted  such  a  design, 
mock  less  have  completed  it  in  five  years  time.  With  these 
fell  the  superstition  of  images,  relics,  and  the  redemption  of 
souls  out  of  purgatory.  And  those  extravagant  addresses  to 
saints  that  are  in  the  Roman  offices  were  thrown  out;  only  an 
ora  pro  nobis  was  kept  up,  and  even  that  was  left  to  the  liberty 
of  priests  to  leave  it  out  of  the  litanies  as  they  saw  cause. 
These  were  great  preparations  for  a  reformation.  But  it  went 
further;  and  two  things  were  done,  upon  which  a  greater 
change  was  reasonably  to  be  expected.  The  Scriptures  were 
translated  into  the  English  tongue,  and  set  up  in  all  churches, 
and  every  one  was  admitted  to  read  them,  and  they  alone  were 
declared  the  rule  of  faith.  This  could  not  but  open  the  eyes 
of  the  nation;  who,  finding  a  profound  silence  in  these  writings 
about  many  things,  and  a  direct  opposition  to  other  things 
that  were  still  retained,  must  needs  conclude,  even  without 
deep  speculations  or  nice  disputing,  that  many  things  that 
were  still  in  the  church  had  no  ground  in  Scripture,  and  some 
of  the  rest  were  directly  contrary  to  it.  This  Cranmer  knew 
well  would  have  such  an  operation,  and  therefore  made  it  hii 
chief  business  to  set  it  forward,  which  in  conclusion  he  happily 
eflTected. 

Another  thing  was  also  established,  which  opened  the  way 
to  all  that  followed;  that  every  national  church  was  a  complete 
body  within  itself:  so  that  the  church  of  England,  with  the  au*- 
thority  and  concurrence  of  their  head  and  king,  might  exa- 
mine and  reform  all  errors  and  corruptions,  whether  in  doc- 
trine or  worship.  All  the  provincial  councils  in  the  ancient 
church  were  so  many  precedents  for  this,  who  condemned  he<- 
resies,  and  reformed  abuses,  as  the  occasion  required.  And  yet 
these  being  all  but  parts  of  one  empire,  there  was  less  rea- 
son for  their  doing  it,  without  staying  for  a  general  council, 
which  depended  upon  the  pleasure  of  one  man,  (the  Roman 
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Emperor,)  than  could  be  pretended  when  Europe  was  divided 
into  so  many  kingdoms ;  by  which  a  common  concurrence  of 
all  these  churches  was  a  thing  scarce  to  be  expected:  and 
therefore  this  church  must  be  in  a  very  ill  condition,  if  there 
could  be  no  endeavours  for  a  reformation  till  all  the  rest  were 
brought  together. 

The  grounds  of  the  new  covenant  between  God  and  man  in 
Christ  were  also  truly  stated,  and  the  terms  on  which  salva- 
tion was  to  be  hoped  for  were  faithfully  opened  according  to 
the  New  Testament.  And  this  being,  in  the  strict  notion  of 
the  word,  the  Gospel,  and  the  glad  tidings  preached  through 
our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour,  k  must  be  confessed  that  there 
was  a  great  progress  made,  when  the  nation  was  well  in- 
structed about  it ;  though  there  was  still  an  alloy  of  other  cor- 
ruptions, embasing  the  purity  of  the  faith.  And  indeed,  in  the 
whole  progress  of  these  changes,  the  King's  design  seemed  to 
have  been  to  terrify  the  court  of  Rome,  and  cudgel  the  Pope 
into  a  compliance  with  what  he  desired :  for  in  his  heart  he 
continued  addicted  to  some  of  the  most  extravagant  opinions 
of  that  church,  such  as  transubstantiation  and  the  other  cor- 
ruptions in  the  mass ;  so  that  he  was  to  h'ls  life's  end  more  Pa- 
pist than  Protestant. 

There  are  two  prejudices,  which  men  have  generally  drunk 
m  against  that  time.  The  one  is,  from  the  King's  great  enor- 
mities, both  in  his  personal  deportment  and  government;  which 
make  many  think  no  good  could  be  done  by  so  ill  a  man,  and 
so  cruel  a  prince.  I  am  not  to  defend  him,  nor  to  lessen  his 
feults.  The  vastness  and  irregularity  of  his  expence  procured 
many  heavy  exactions,  and  twice  extorted  a  public  discharge 
of  his  debts,  embased  the  coin,  with  other  irregularities.  His 
proud  and  impatient  spirit  occasioned  many  cruel  proceedings. 
The  taking  so  many  lives,  only  for  denying  his  supremacy, 
particularly  Fisher's  and  More's,  the  one  being  extreme  old, 
and  the  other  one  of  the  glories  of  his  nation  for  probity  and 
learning :  the  taking  advantage,  from  some  irruptions  in  the 
North,  to  break  the  indemnity  he  had  before  proclaimed  to 
those  in  the  rebellion,  even  though  they  could  not  be  proved 
guilty  of  those  second  disorders :  his  extreme  severity  to  all 
Caidinal's  Pool's  femily :  his  cruel  using,  first  Cromwel,  and 
afterwards  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  son,  besides  his  un- 
exampled proceedii^s  against  some  of  his  wives;  and  that 
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which  was  worst  of  all,  the  laying  a  precedent  for  the  subTersioR 
of  justice,  and  oppressing  the  clearest  inn<>cence,  by  attainting 
men  without  hearing  them:  these  are  such  remarkable  ble- 
mishes, that,  as  no  man  of  ingenuity  can  go  about  the  whiten- 
ing them,  so  the  poor  Reformers  drunk  so  deep  of  that  Int* 
ter  cup,  that  it  very  ill  becomes  any  of  their  followers  to  en- 
deavour to  give  fur  colours  to  those  red  and  bloody  characters, 
with  which  so  much  of  his  reign  is  stained. 

Yet,  after  all  this  sad  enumeration,  it  was  no  new  nor  unu- 
sual thing  in  the  methods  of  God's  providence,  to  employ 
princes  who  had  great  mixtures  of  very  g^oss  faults  to  do  sig- 
nal things  for  his  service*    Not  to  mention  David  and  Solo- 
mon, whose  sins  were  expiated  with  a  severe  repentance ;  it 
was  the  bloody  Cyrus  that  sent  back  the  Jews  to  their  land^ 
and  gave  them  leave  to  rebuild  their  temple.    Constantine  the 
Great  is  by  some  of  his  enemies  charged  with  many  blemishes 
both  in  his  life  and  government.    Clovis  of  France,  under 
whom  that  nadon  received  the  Christian  fiuth,  was  a  monster 
of  cruelty  and  perfidiousness,  as  even  Gregory  of  Tours  repre- 
sents him,  who  lived  near  his  time,  and  nevertheless  makes  a 
saint  of  him.    Charles  the  Great,  whom  some  also  make  a 
saint,  both  put  away  his  wife  for  a  very  slight  cause,  and  is 
said  to  have  lived  in  most  unnatural  lusts  with  his  own  daugh- 
ter.   Irene,  whom  the  church  of  Rome  magnifies  as  the  re- 
storer of  their  religion  in  the  Blast,  did  both,  contrary  to  the 
impressions  of  nature,  and  of  her  sex,  put  out  her  own  son's 
eyes,  of  which  he  died  soon  after ;  with  many  other  execrable 
things.    And  whatever  reproaches  those  of  the  church  of 
Rome  cast  on  the  Reformation,  upon  the  account  of  this  King's 
£aults,  may  be  easily  turned  back  on  their  popes,  who  have 
never  foiled  to  court  and  extol  princes  that  served  dieir  ends, 
how  g^ss  and  scandalous  soever  their  other  faults  have  been : 
as  Phocas,  Brunichild,  Irene,  Mathildis,  Exlgar  of  England, 
and  many  more.    But  our  church  is  not  near  so  much  con- 
cerned in  the  persons  of  those  princes,  under  whom  the  Re- 
formation began,  as  theirs  is  in  the  persons  of  their  popes,  who 
are  believed  to  have  fer  higher  characters  of  a  divine  power  and 
spirit  in  them,  than  other  princes  pretend  to.    And  yet  if  die 
lives  of  those  popes,  who  have  made  the  greatest  advances  in 
their  jurisdiction,  be  examined,  particularly  Gregory  the  Se- 
ycadk^  and  Bomface  the  Eighth,  vices  more  eminent  than  any 
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can  be  chaiged  on  King  Henry^  will  be  found  in  them.  And 
if  a  kwd  and  wicked  Pope  may  yet  have  the  Holy  Ghost 
dwelling  in  him,  and  directing  him  infallibly ;  why  may  not 
SQ  ill  King  do  so  good  a  work  as  set  a  reformatidn  forward  ? 
And  if  it  were  prc^r  to  enter  into  a  dissection  of  four  of  those 
Popes  that  sate  at  Rome  during  this  reign,  Pope  Julius  will  be 
found  beyond  him  in  a  vast  ambition ;  whose  bloody  reign  did 
not  only  embroil  Italy,  but  a  great  part  of  Christendom.  Pope 
Leo  the  Tenth  was  as  extravagant  and  prodigal  in  his  expence, 
which  put  him  on  baser  shifts,  than  ever  this  King  used,  to  raise 
money ;  not  by  embasing  the  coin,  or  raising  new  and  heavy 
taxes,  but  by  embasing  the  Christian  religion,  and  prostituting 
the  pardon  of  sin  in  that  foul  trade  of  indulgences.  Clement 
die  Seventh  was  SEdse  to  the  highest  degree ;  a  vice  which  can- 
not be  charged  on  this  King :  and  Paul  the  Third  was  a  vile 
and  lewd  priest,  who  not  only  kept  his  whore,  but  gloried  in 
it,  and  raised  one  of  his  bastards  to  an  high  dignity,  making 
him  Prince  of  Parma  and  Piacenza ;  and  himself  is  said  to  have 
lived  in  incest  with  others  of  them.  And  except  the  short 
reign  of  Adrian  the  Sixth,  there  was  no  pope  at  Rome  all  this 
while,  whose  example  might  make  any  other  prince  blush  for 
his  £Eralts  :  so  that  Guicciardine,  when  he  calls  Pope  Clement 
a  good  Pope,  adds,  I  mean  not  goodness  apostolical;  for  in  thosfi 
days  he  was  esteemed  a  good  Pope  that  did  not  exceed  the  tuickf 
edness  of  the  worst  of  men. 

In  sum,  God's  ways  are  a  great  deep;  who  has  often  showed 
his  power  and  wisdom  in  rsdsing  up  unlikely  and  unpromising 
instruments  to  do  great  services  in  the  world ;  not  always  em- 
ploying the  best  men  in  them,  lest  good  instruments  should 
share  too  deep  in  the  praises  of  that,  which  is  only  due  to  the 
supreme  Creator  and  Grovemor  of  the  world  :  and  therefore  he 
wffl  stain  the  pride  of  all  glory ^  that  such  as  glory  may  only  glory 
inl  the  Lord.  Jehu  did  an  acceptable  service  to  God  in  de- 
stroying the  idolatry  of  Bad ;  though  neither  the  way  of  doing 
it  be  to  be  imitated,  being  grossly  insmcere,  nor  was  the  re- 
formation complete,  since  the  worshipping  the  two  calves  was 
still^ept  up ;  and  it  is  very  like,  his  chief  design  in  it  was  to 
destroy  all  die  party  diat  favoured  Ahab's  family:  yet  the 
thing  was  good,  and  was  rewarded  by  Grod.  So,  whatever  this 
King's  other  faults  were,  and  how  defective  soever  the  change 
he  made  was,  and  upon  what  ill  motives  soever  it  may  seem  to 
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have  proceeded;  yet  the  things  themselves  being  gopd,  w(» 
ought  not  to  think  the  worse  of  them  because  of  (he  instru- 
ment, or  manner  by  which  they  were  wrought;  but  arp  tp 
adore  and  admire  the  paths  of  the  divine  wisdom,  that  brojught 
about  such  a  change  in  a  church,  which^  being  $ubjecte4  tp  thp. 
see  of  Rome,  had  been  more  than  any  other  p^  of  Europe 
most  tanie  under  its  oppressions,  and  was  most  deeply  drenched 
in  superstition :  and  this  by  the  means  of  a  Prince,  who  was  the 
most  devoted  to  the  interest  of  Rome  of  any  in  Christendonij 
and  seemed  to  be  so  upon  knowledge^  being  yery  learned^  ^nd 
continued  to  the  last  much  leavened  with  spperstition ;  ^i^d 
was  the  only  King  in  the  world  whom  that  spe  declared  De- 
fonder  of  the  Faith.  And  that  this  should  have  bj&en  carrie4 
on  so  far  with  so  little  opposition ;  some  risings,  though  nu- 
merous and  formidable,  being  scattered  and  quieted  without 
blood ;  and  that  a  mighty  Prince,  who  was  victorious  almost 
in  all  his  undertakings,  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  was  both 
provoked  in  point  of  honour  and  interest,  yet  could  never  find 
one  spare  season  to  turn  his  arms  upon  England;  are  great 
demonstrations  of  a  particular  influence  of  Heaven  in  these 
alterations,  and  of  its  watchful  care  of  them. 

But  the  other  prejudice  touches  the  Reformation  in  a  more 
vital  and  tender  part :  and  it  is,  that  Cranmer  and  the  other 
bishops,  who  promoted  the  Reformation  in  the  succeeding 
reign,  did  in  this  comply  too  servilely  with  King  Henry's  hu- 
mours, both  in  carrying  on  his  frequent  divorces,  and  in  retain- 
ing those  corruptions  in  the  worship,  which,  by  their  throwing 
them  off  in  the  be^ginning  of  King  Edward's  reign,  we  may 
conclude  were  then  condemed  by  them ;  so  that  they  seem  to 
have  prevaricated  against  their  consciences  in  that  compliance. 

It  were  too  faint  a  way  of  answering  so  severe  a  cljiarge,  to 
turn  it  back  on  the  church  of  Rome>  and  to  show  the  b^use 
compliances  of  some,  even  of  the  best  of  their  popes ;  £1,8  Gre- 
gory the  Great,  whose  coi^ratulations  to  the  usurper  Phocas 
are  a  strain  of  the  meanest  and  undecentest  flattery  that  ever 
was  put  in  writing ;  and  his  compliments  to  Brunichild,  who 
was  one  of  the  greatest  monsters  both  for  lust  and  cruelty  that 
ever  her  sex  produced,  show  that  there  was  no  persoQ  sa 
wicked  that  he  was  ashamed  to  flatter:  but  the  blemishing 
them  will  not  (I  confess)  excuse  our  Reformers;  therefore 
other  things  are  to  be  considere^^  for  their  viqdication.    They 
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did  not  at  once  attain  the  fiill  knowledge  of  divine  truth,  so 
that  in  some  particulars,  as  in  that  of  the  corporal  presence  in 
the  flOcrameBt,  bodi  Cnmmer  and  Ridley  were  themselves  then 
in  the  dark;  Bertram's  book  first  convinced  Ridley,  and  he  was 
the  chief  instrument  in  opening  Cranmer's  eyes  :  90  if  them* 
selves  were  not  then  enlightened,  they  could  not  instruct  others. 
As  fi^r  other  dungs^  such  ias  the  giving  the  cup  to  the  laity,  the 
worshipping  God  in  a  known  tongue,  and  several  reformationii 
about  the  mass,  though  they  judged  them  necessary  to  be 
done  as  soon  as  waa  possible,  yet  they  had  not  so  full  a  per- 
suasion of  the  necessity  of  these,  as  to  diink  it  a  sin  not  to  do 
them.  The  Prophet's  words  to  Naaman  the  Syrian  might  give 
them  some  colour  for  that  mistake ;  and  the  practice  of  the 
Apostles,  who  continued  not  only  to  worship  at  the  temple, 
but  to  circumcise  and  to  offer  sacrifices,  (which  must  have  been 
done  by  St.  Paul,  when  he  purified  himself  in  the  temple,)  even 
after  the  Law  was  dead  by  the  appearing  of  the  Gospel,  seemed 
to  excuse  their  compliance.  They  had  also  observed,  that  as 
the  Apostles  were  all  things  to  all  men,  that  so  they  might  gain 
some  ;  so  the  primitive  Christians  had  brought  in  many  rites 
of  heathenism  into  their  worship :  upon  which  inducements 
they  were  wrought  on  to  comply  in  some  uneasy  things,  in 
whkh  if  these  excuses  do  not  wholly  clear  them,  yet  they  very 
much  lessen  their  guilt. 

And,  after  all  this,  it  must  be  confessed  they  were  men, 
and  had  mixtures  of  fear  and  human  infirmities  with  their 
other  excellent  qualities  :  and  indeed  Cranmer  was  in  all  other 
points  so  extraordinary  a  person,  that  it  was  perhaps  fit  there 
should  be  some  ingredients  in  his  temper  to  lessen  the  venera« 
tion,  which  his  great  worth  might  have  raised  too  high,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  these  feeblenesses,  which  upon  some  occasions 
appeared  in  him.  But  if  we  examine  the  failings  of  some  of 
the  greatest  of  the  primitive  f&thers,  as  Athanasius,  Cyril,  and 
others,  who  were  the  most  zealous  assertors  of  the  faith,  we 
must  conclude  them  to  have  been  nothing  inferior  to  any  that 
can  be  charged  on  Cranmer ;  whom  if  we  consider  narrowly, 
we  shall  find  as  eminent  virtues,  and  as  few  faults  in  him,  as  in 
any  prelate  that  has  been  in  the  Christian  church  for  many 
ages.  And  if  he  was  prevailed  on  to  deny  his  Master  through 
fear,  he  did  wash  off  that  stain  by  a  sincere  repentance  and  a 
p^nt  martyrdom^  in  which  he  expressed  an  eminent  resent*^ 
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ment  of  his  fonner  frailty,  with  a  pitch  of  constancy  of  minci 
above  the  rate  of  modem  examples. 

But  their  virtues,  as  well  as  thdr  fiuilts,  are  set  before  us  for 
our  instruction;  and  how  frail  soever  the  vessels  were,  they 
have  conveyed  to  us  a  treasure  of  great  value,  the  pure  Gospel 
of  our  Lard  and  Saviour :  which  if  vire  follow,  and  govern  our 
lives  and  hearts  by  it,  we  may  hope  in  eaner  and  plainer  paths 
to  attain  that  blessedness,  which  they  could  not  reach  but 
through  scorching  flames ;  and  if  we  do  not  improve  the  ad- 
vantages which  this  light  aflTords,  we  may  either  look  for 
some  of  those  trials,  which  were  sent  for  the  exercise  of  theb 
fiuth  and  patience,  and  perhaps  for  the  punishment  of  their 
fonner  compliance ;  or,  if  we  escape  these,  we  have  cause  tq 
fear  worse  in  the  conclusion. 
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BOOK   I. 


A  summary  View  of  King  Henry  the  EigluKs  Reign^ 
iUl  (he  Process  of  his  Divorce  was  begun,  in  which 
the  State  of  England,  chiefly  as  it  related  to  Religion, 
ia  opened. 

£iN6LAND  had  for  a  whole  age  felt  the  miseries  of  BOOK 
a  long  and  cruel  war  between  the  two  houses  of  York      ^' 
and  Lancaster;  during  which  time,  as  the  Crown  had  King  Hen- 
lost  great  dominions  beyond  sea,  so  the  nation  wassiontoti^ 
much  impoverished,  many  noble  families  extinguished,  ^^^^"09^' 
much  blood  shed,  great  animosities,  every  where  raised, 
wi&  all  Ae  other  miseries  of  a  lasting  civil  war :  but 
they  now  saw  all  these  happily  composed  when  the 
two  &milies  did  unite  in  King  Henry  the  Eighth.     la 
Ws  fither^s  reign  they  were  rather  cemented  and  joined 
than  mited ;   whose  great  partiality  to  the  house  of 

VOL.  I.  B 
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BOOK  Lancaster^  from  which  he  was  descended,  and  severity 

i-.r-.to  the  branches  of  the  house  of  York,  in  which  even  his 

own  Queen  had  a  large  share,  together  with  the  im- 
postors that  were  set  up  to  disturb  his  reign,  kept  these 
heats  alive,  which  were  now  all  buried  in  his  grave: 
and  this  made  the  succession  of  his  son  so  universally 
acceptable  to  the  whole  nation,  who  now  hoped  to  re- 
vive their  former  pretensions  in  France,  and  to  have 
again  a  large  share  in  all  the  afikirs  of  Europe,  from 
which   their   domestic   broils    had    so  long  excluded 
them. 
Hcpioceedt     Thtrc  was  another  thing,  which  made  his  first  corn- 
Dudley  and  ing  to  the  crown  no  less  acceptable,  which  was,  that 
^  mpson.    ^^^  game  day  that  his  father  died  '  he  ordered  Dudley 
the  same  '  and  Empsou  to  be  committed  to  the  Tower.  His  father, 
HCTbcrt  ^  whether  out  of  policy,  or  inclination,  or  both,  was  all 
Sy  foUow-  ^^^  ^^^^  much  set  on  the  gathering  of  treasure,  so  that 
*"«•  those  ministers  were  most  acceptable,  who  could  fill 

his  coffers  best ;  and  though  this  occasioned  some  tu- 
mults, and  disposed  the  people  to  all  those  commotions 
which  fell  out  in  his  reign ;  yet  he  being  successful 
in  them  all,  continued  in  his  course  of  heaping  up 
money. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  he  found  out  those  two 
instruments,  who  outdid  all  that  went  before  them ; 
tfnd  what  by  vexatious  suits  upon  penal  but  obsolete 
laws,  what  by  unjust  imprisonments,  and  other  violent 
and  illegal  proceedings,  raised  a  general  odium  upon 
the  government;  and  this  gtew  upon  him  with  his 
years^  and  was  come  to  so  great  a  height  towards  the 
end  of  his  life,  that  he  died  in  good  time  for  his  own 
quiet:  for  as  he  used  all  possible  endeavours  to  get 
money,  so  what  he  got  he  as  carefully  kept,  and  distri- 
buted very  little  of  it  among  those  about  him  ;  so  that 
he  had  many  enemies  and  but  few  friends.  This  being 
well  considered  by  his  son,  he  began  his  government 
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with  the  disgrace  of  those  two  ministers,  against  whom  BOOK 
he  proceeded  according  to  law;  all  the  other  inferior _JL_ 
officers  whom  they  had  made  use  of  were  also  impri-* 
Boned. 

When  they  had  thus  fallen,  many  and  great  com- 
plaints came  in  from  all  parts  against  them;  they  also^ 
apprehending  the  danger  they  were  like  to  be  in  upon 
their  master's  death,  had  been  practising  with  their 
partners  to  gather  about  them  all  the  power  they  could 
bring  tx^ther,  whether  to  secure  themselves  from  po- 
pular rage,  or  to  make  themselves  seem  considerable, 
or  formidable  to  the  new  King.  This  and  other  crimes 
being  brought  in  against  them»  they  were  found  guilty 
of  treason  in  a  legal  trial.  But  the  King  judged  this 
was  neither  a  sufficient  reparation  to  his  oppressed  peo- 
ple, nor  satisfaction  to  justice :  therefore  he  went  fur- 
ther, and  both  ordered  restitution  to  be  made  by  hisHaU. 
father's  executors  of  great  sums  of  money,  which  had 
been  unjustly  extorted  from  his  subjects ;  and  in  his 
first  parliament,  which  he  summoned  to  the  twenty- He  holds » 
first  of  January  following,  he  not  only  delivered  upS^^ai^"** 
Empson  and  Dudley,  with  their  complices,  to  the  jus-"*^ 
tice  of  the  two  Houses  who  attainted  them  by  act  of 
paiiiament,  and  a  little  afler  gave  order  for  their  exe- 
cution; but  did  also  give  his  royal  assent  to  those  other  Aug.  is. 
laws,  by  which  the  subject  was  secured  from  the  like 
oppressions  for .  the  future :  and,  that  he  might  not  at 
all  be  suspected  of  any  such  inclinations  as  his  father 
had  to  amass  treasure,  he  was  the  most  magnificent  in 
his  expence  of  any  prince  in  Christendom,  and  very 
bountiful  to  all  about  him ;  and  as  one  extreme  com- 
monly produces  another,  so  his  father  s  covetousness  led 
him  to  be  prodigal;  and  the  vast  wealth  which  was  left 
him,  being  reckoned  no  less  than  1,800^0001.  was  in 
three  years  dissipated,  as  if  the  son  in  his  expence  had  His  great 
vW  industry  with  his  father  in  all  his  thrift.  expence. 
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BOOK  Thomas  Earl  of  Surrey,  (afterwards  Duke  of  Nor- 
^'  folk,)  to  shew  how  ccHnpliaat  he  was  to  the  hnmoiirs  c^ 
the  princes  whom  he  served,  as  he  had  been  Lord  Trea- 
surer to  the  father  the  last  seven  years  of  his  life,  so  be- 
ing continued  in  the  same  office  by  this  King,  did  as 
dexterously  comply  with  his  prodigali^,  as  he  had 
done  formerly  vnthhis  father*s  sparingness. 

But  this  in  the.  beginning  of  the  Prince's  reign  did 
much  endear  him  both  to  the  court  and  nation ;  there 
being  a  fireer  circulation  of  money,  by  which  trade  waa 
encouraged  ;  and  the  courtiers  tasted  so  liberally  of  the 
King's  bounty,  that  he  was  every  where  much  magni- 
fied, though  his  expence  proved  afterwards  heavier  to 
the  subject,  than  ever  his  father's  avarice  had  been. 
m  aiftira      AnotherNthing  that  raised  the  credit  of  this  King  was, 
die  great  esteem  he  was  in  beyond  sea,  both  for  his 
wisdom  and  power ;  so  that  in  all  the  treaties  of  peace 
arnd  war  he  was  always  much  considered ;  and  he  did 
so  exactly  pursue  that  great  maxim  of  princes,  of  hoid- 
ing  the  balance^  that  still  as  it  grew  heavier,  whetl^er.  in 
the  scale  of  France  or  Spain,  he  governed  himself  and 
them  as  a  vrise  arbiter.     His  first  action  was  against 
France,  which  by  the  aceessicm^of  the  dutchy  of.  Bri- 
tain, through  his  father's  oversight,  was  made  greater 
and   more    formidable  to  the  neighbouring  pnnees; 
therefore  the  French  successes  in  Italy  having  united 
all  the  princes  there  against  them,  Spain  and  England 
A  war  with  willingly  joined  themselves  in  the  quarrel.    The  king* 
^'      dom  of  Spain  being  also  then  united,  conquered  Na- 
varre, which  set  them  at  great  ease,  and  weakened  the 
King  of  France  on  that  side.     Whose  af&irs  also  de- 
clining in  Italy,  this  King  finding  him  so  much  fes* 
sened,  made  peace  with  him,  having  first  raani^d  his 
share  of  the  war  with  great  honour  at  sea  and  land:  U» 
going  over  in  person,  he  did  both  defeat  the  French 
toT(xJ;a,army,  and  take  Terwin  and  Tourney;  the  former  h#. 
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demolished^  the  latter  be  kept:  and  in  these  exploits  BOOK 

he  had  an  unusual  honour  done  him,  vrhich  though  it : 

was  a  slight  thing,  yet  was  very  pleasant  to  him ;  Max- 
imilian the  Emperor  taking  pay  in  his  army,  amounting 
Co  a  hundred  erovms  a  day,  and  upon  all  public  solem- 
nitiee  giving  the  King  the  precedence. 
TRie  peace  between  England  and  France  was  made  Aug.  7, 

1A14«  ft 

firmer  by  Lewis  the  French  King*«  marrying  Mary  the  peace,  and  a 
King's  sister;   but  he  dying  soon  after,  new  counsels F,^nccr* 
were  to  be  taken.    Francis,  who  succeeded,  did  in  the^^j^'^j^ 
beginning  of  his  reign  court  this  King  with  great  offers  J*"- 1* 
to  renew  the  peace  with  him,  which  was  accordingly 
done.     Afterward  Francis  falling  in  with  all  his  force 
upon  the  dutehy  of  Milan,  all  endeavours  were  used  to 
engage  King  Henry  into  the  war,  both  by  the  Pope  and 
Emperor,  this  last  feeding  him  long  with  hopes  of  re- 
agning  the  empire  to  him,  which  wrought  much  on 
lum;  insomuch  that  he  did  give  them  a  greiit  supply  in 
money,  but  he  could  not  be  engaged  to  divert  Francis 
by  making  war  upon  him :  aiid  Francis  ending  the  war 
of  Italy  by  a  peace,  was  so  far  fi-om  resenting  what 
the  King  had  done,  that  he  courted  him  into  a  straiter 
league,  and  a  match  wis  agreed  between  the  Dolphin  Lady  Mary 
and  the  Lady  Mary  the  King^s  daughter,  and  Tourney  ^^^*" 
was  delivered  up  to  the  French  aeain.  p**'"*  ^^ 

But  now  Charles,  Archduke  of  Austria  by  his  father, 
and  heir  to  the  house  of  Burgundy  by  his  grandmother, 
and  to  the  crown  of  Spain  by  his  mother,  began  to 
make  a  great  figure  in  the  world  ;  and  his  grandfather 
Maximilian  dying,  Francis  and  he  were  corrivals  forEmperor 
the  empire:  but  Charies  being  preferred  in  the  com-ia^'iito! 
petition,  there  followed,  what  through  personal  animo-^^^ 
sities,  what  through  reason  of  state,  and  a  desire  of  con--^^®  *•• 
quest,  ksting  wars  between  Ihem ;  which  though  they 
were  sometimes  for  a  while  closed  up,  yet  were  never 
dearly  ended.    And  thojse  two  great  monarchs,  as  they 
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BOOK  eclipsed  most  other  princes  about  them,  so  they  raised 
— h — this  King*s  glory  higher,  both  courting  him  by  turns, 
and  that  not  only  by  earnest  and  warm  addresses,  but 
oft  by  unusual  submissions ;  in  which  they,  knowing 
how  great  an  ingredient  vanity  was  in  his  temper,  were 
never    deficient  when    their    afiairs    required    it ;    all 
which  tended  to  make  him  appear  greater  in  the  eyes 
1590.     of  his  own  people.     In  the  year  1530  there  was  an  in- 
terview agreed  on  between  the  French  King  and  him  ; 
but  the  Emperor,  to  prevent  the  effects  he  feared  from 
it,  resolved  to  outdo  the  French  King  in  the  compli- 
ment, and  without  any  treaty  or  previous  assurances 
The  Em-    came  to  Dover,  and   solicited  the   Kin&:*s  friendship 

peior  comes  -,  ••• 

to  England,  against  Francis ;  and  to  advance  his  design  gained  Car- 
*^  ***  dinal  Wolsey,  who  then  governed  all  the  King's  coun- 
sels, by  the  promise  of  making  him  Pope  ;  in  which  he. 
judged  he  might  for  a  present  advantage  promise  a 
thing  that  seemed  to  be  at  so  great  a  distance,  (Pope 
Leo  the  Tenth  being  then  but  a  young  man,)  and  with 
rich  presents,  which  he  made  both  to  the  King,  the 
Cardinal,  and  all  the  court,  wrought  much  on  them. 
But  that  which  prevailed  most  with  the  King  was,  that 
he  saw,  though  Charles  had  great  dominions,  yet  they 
lay  at  such  a  distance,  that  France  alone  was  a  sufficient 
counterpoise  to  him  ;  but  if  Francis  could  keep  Milan, 
recover  Naples,  Burgundy,  and  Navarre,  to  all  which 
he  was  then  preparing,  he  would  be  an  uneasy  neigh-r 
hour  to  himself;  and  if  he  kept  the  footing  he  then  had. 
in  Italy,  he  would  lie  so  heavy  on  the  Papacy,  that  the 
Popes  could  no  longer  carry  equally  in  the  afiairs  of 
Christendom,  upon  which  much  depended,  according  to 
the  religion  of  that  time.  Therefore  he  resolved  to 
take  part  with  the  Emperor,  till  at  least  Francis  was 
driven  out  of  Italy,  and  reduced  to  juster  terms :  so 
/one  7.  that  the  following  interview  between  Francis  and  him 
produced  nothing  but  a  vast  expence  and  high  compli-. 
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ments :  and  from  a  second  interview  between  the  King  BOOK 

and  the  Emperor,  Francis  was  fall  of  jealousy,  in  which h 

what  followed  justified  his  apprehensions ;  for  the  war^J^^^J^'^ 
going  on  between  the  Emperor  and  Francis,  the  King  J"  ^>'** 
entered  into  a  league  with  the  former,  and  made  war 
upon  France. 

But  the  Pope  dying  sooner  than  it  seems  the  Empe-^'^**^ 
ror  looked  for.  Cardinal  Wolsey  claimed  his  promise  for  1331. ' 
the  Papacy;  but  before  the  messenger  came  to  him, 
Adrian  the  Emperors  tutor  was  chosen  Pope:  yet,  to  Adrian  cho-' 
feed  the  Cardinal  with  fresh  hopes,  a  new  promise  was  j^.  9, 
made  for  the  next  vacancy,  and  in  the  mean  while  he  ^^^^ 
was  put  in  hope  of  the  archbishoprick  of  Toledo.     But 
two  years  after,  that  Pope  d3ring,  the  Emperor  again  He  died 
broke  his  word  with  him;  yet  though  he  was  thereby ?^5«/*' 
totally  alienated  from  him,  he  concealed  his  indignation 
till  the  public  concerns  should  give  him  a  good  oppor- clement 
tunity  to  prosecute  it  upon  a  better  colour ;  and  by  his^^^J^w, 
letters  to  Rome  dissembled  his  resentments  so  artifici-^^* 
ally,  that,  in  a  congratulation  he  wrote  to  Pope  Clement, 
he  '^  protested  his  election  was  matter  of  such  joy  both 
'^  to  the  King  and  himself,  that  nothing  had  ever  be- 
'^  fallen  them  which  pleased  them  better,  and  that  he 
*^  was  the  very  person  whom  they  had  wished  to  see 
"  raised  to  that  greatness.**    But  while  the  war  went  on,    153,. 
the  Emperor  did  cajole  the  King  with  the  highest  com- 
pliments possible,  which  always  wrought  much  on  him, 
and  came  in  person  into  England  to  be  installed  Knight  Emperor 
of  the  Garter,  where  a  new  league  was  concluded,  bySS^^JJay 
which,  beside  mutual  assistance,  a  match  was  agreed  ori^-^  ^ 
between  the  Emperor  and  the  Lady  Mary,  the  King's  ">'<»?■ 
only  child  by  his  Queen,  of  whom  he  had  no  hopes  oftbeKing't 
more  issue.     This  was  sworn  to  on  both  hands,  and  dieju^l  1^' 
Emperor  was  obliged,  when  she  was  of  age,  to  marry 
her,  per  verba  de  prttsenti,  under  pain  of  excommuni-r 
cation  and  the  forfeiture  of  100,000  pounds. . 
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BOOK  The  war  went  on  with  great  success  on  the  Empe- 
— h —  ror's  part,  especially  after  the  battle  of  Pavia,  in  which 
Francis  his  army  was  totally  defeated^  and  himself  ta- 
ken prisoner  and  carried  into  Spain.  After  which  the 
Emperor,  being  much  offended  with  the  Pope  for  join- 
ing with  Francis,  turned  his  arms  against  him,  which 
M«y  6»  were  so  successful,  that  he  besi^^  and  took  Rome, 
and  kept  the  Pope  prisoner  six  months. 

The  Cardinal,  finding  the  public  interests  concur  so 
happily  with  his  private  distastes,  engaged  the  King  to 
take  part  with  France,  and  afterwards  with  the  Pope 
against  the  Emperor,  his  greatness  now  becoming  the 
terror  of  Christendom ;  for  the  Emperor,  lifted  up  with 
his  success,  began  to  think  of  no  less  than  an  universal 
empire.     And  first,  that  he  might  unite  all  Spain  to- 
gether, he  preferred  a  match  with  Portugal,  to  that 
which  he  had  before  contracted  in  England :  and  he 
thought  it  not  enough  to  break  off  his  sworn  alliance 
with  the  King,  but  he  did  it  with  an  heavy  imputation 
on  the  Lady  Mary ;  for  in  his  council  it  was  said  that 
she  was  illegitimate,  as  being  bom  in  an  unlawful  mar* 
riage,  so  that  no  advantage  could  be  expected  ftom  her 
title  to  the  succession,  as  will  appear,  more  particularly 
in  the  second  Book.     And  the  Pope  having  dispensed 
with   the  oath,  he  married  the  Infanta  of  Portugal. 
Besides,  though  die  King  of  England  had  gone  deep  in 
the  charge,  he  would  give  him  no  share  in  the  advan-r 
tages  of  the  war ;  much  less  give  him  that  assistance 
which  he  had  promised  him  to  recover  his  ancient  in- 
heritance in  France.    The  King,  being  irritated  with 
bis  manifold  ill  usage,  and  led  on  by  his  own  interests, 
and  by  the  o&nded  Cardinal,  joined  himself  to  the  in* 
terests  of  France.    Upon  which  there  followed  not  only 
a  firm  alliance,  but  a  personal  friendship,  which  ap* 
peared  in  all  the  most  obliging  expressions  that  could 
\>e  devised.     And  upon  the  King's  threatening  to  make 
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war  on  the  Emperor,  die  French  King  was  set  at  li-  BOOK 
bertjr,  though  on  very  hard  terms,  if  any  thing  can  be      ^' 
hard  that  sets  a  king  out  of  prison;  but  he  still  acknow- JJ^*  *•» 
ledged  he  owed  his  liberty  to  King  Henry. 

Then  followed  the  famous  Clementine  League  be-Theae. 
tween  the  Vope  and  Fnmcis,  the  Venetians,  the  Flo-i^e^ 
rentines,  and  Francis  Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan,  by  which  ^^%^^' 
the  Pope  absolved  the  French  King  from  the  oath  he 
had  sworn  at  Madrid,  and  they  all  united  against  the 
Emperor,  and  declared  the  King  of  England  Protector 
4fftke  League.    This  gave  the  Emperor  great  distaste, 
who  complained  of  the  Pope  as  an  ungrateful  and  per«- 
fidioos  person.     The  first  beginning  of  the  storm  fell 
heavy  on  the  Pope ;  for  the  French  King,  who  had  a 
great  mind  to  have  his  children  again  into  his  own 
hands,  that  lay  hostages  in  Spain,  went  on  but  slowly 
IB  performing  his  part     And  the  King  of  England 
would  not  openly  break  with  the  Emperor,  but  seemed 
to  reserve  himself  to  be  arbiter  between  the  Princes. 
80  that  the  Colonnas,  being  of  the  Imperial  faction, 
with  3000  men  entered  Rome,  and  sacked  a  part  of  it,Sepc  to. 
forcing  the  Pope  to  fty  into  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and 
to  make  peace  with  the  Emperor.     But  as  soon  as  that 
fear  was  over,  the  Pope  returning  to  his  old  arts,  com- 
plained of  the  Cardinal  of  Colonna,  and  resolved  to  de* 
piive  him  of  that  dignity,  and  with  an  army  entered  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  taking  divers  places  tiiat  belonged 
to  that  family.    But  the  confederates  coming  slowly  to 
his  assistance^  and  he  hearing  of  great  forces  that  were 
ooming  from  Spain  against  him,  submitted  himself  to 
Ae  Emperor,  and  made  a  cessation  c^  arms ;  but  being 
again  encouraged  with  some  hopes  from  his  allies,  and 
(^  a  creation  of  fourteen  cardinals  for  money)  having 
nked  300,000  ducats,  he  disowned  the  treaty,  and  gave    1527.      . 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  Count  Vaudemont,  whom  he 
pent  with  forces  to  subdue  it:   but  the  Duke  of  Bour* 
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BOOK  bon  prevented  him,  and  went  to  Rome ;  and  giving  the 

: — assault,  in  which  himself  received  his  mortal  wound, 

STwdt'^J^  the  city  was  taken  by  storm,  and  plundered  for  several 
May  16.     days,  about  5000  being  killed.     The  Pope  with  seven- 
teen cardinals  fled  to  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  but  was 
forced  to  render  his  person,  and  to  pay  400,000  ducats 
to  the  army. 

This  gave  great  offence  to  all  the  princes  of  Christen- 
dom, except  the  Lutherans  of  Germany ;  but  none  re- 
sented it  more  loudly  than  diis  King,  who  sent  over 
July  11.  Cardinal  Wolsey  to  make  up  a  new  treaty  with  Francis, 
which  was  chiefly  intended  for  setting  the  Pope  at  li- 
berty. Nor  did  the  Emperor  know  well  how  to  justify 
an  action  which  seemed  so  inconsistent  with  his  devo- 
tion to  the-  see  of  Rome ;  yet  the  Pope  was  for  some 
months  detained  a  prisoner,  till  at  length  the  Emperor, 
having  brought  him  to  his  own  terms,  ordered  him  to 
be  set  at  liberty :  but  he,  being  weary  of  his  guards, 
Dec.  9.  escaped  in  a  disguise,  and  owned  his  liberty  to  hsLve 
flowed  chiefly  from  the  King's  endeavours  to  procure  it. 
And  thus  stood  the  King  as  to  foreign  affairs :  he  had 
infinitely  obliged  both  the  Pope  and  the  French  King, 
and  was  firmly  united  to  them,  and  engaged  in  a  war 
against  the  Emperor,  when  he  began  first  to  move  about 
his  divorce. 
The  King's     ^s  for  Scotland,  the  near  alliance  between  him  and 

success         _  , 

against  Jamcs  the  Fourth,  King  of  Scotland,  did  not  take  away 
the  standing  animosities  between  the  two  nations,  nor 
interrupt  the  alliance  between  France  and  Scotland. 
And  therefore,  when  he  made  the  first  war  upon  France, 
in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  the  King  of  Scotland 
came  with  a  great  army  into  the  north  of  England,  but 

Sept.  9.  was  totally  defeated  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey  in  Floudon 
Field.  The  King  himself  was  either  killed  in  the  bat- 
tle, or  soon  after ;  so  that  die  kingdom  falling  under 
factions,  during  the  minority  of  the  new  King,  the  go- 
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verhment  vras  but  feeble,  and  scarce  able  to  secure  its  B'OOK 

own  quiet.     And  the  Duke  of  Albany,  the  chief  instru- :_^ 

ment  of  the  French  faction,  met  with  such  opposition 
from  the  parties  that  were  raised  against  him  by  King 
Henry^s  means,  that  he  could  give  him  no  disturbance. 
And  when  there  came  to  be  a  lasting  peace  betweeft 
England  and  France,  then,  as  the  King  needed  fear  no 
trouble  from  that  warlike  nation,  so  he  got  a  great  in- 
terest in  the  government  there.  And  at  this  time  mo- 
ney becoming  a  more  effectual  engine  than  any  the  war 
had  ever  produced,  and  the  discovery  of  the  Indies 
having  brought  great  wealth  into  Europe,  princes  began 
to  deal  more  in  that  trade  than  before ;  so  that  both 
Fmnce  and  England  had  their  instruments  in  Scot* 
land,  and  gave  considerable  yearly  pensions  to  the  chief 
heads  of  parties  and  fiaimilies.  In  the  search  I  have 
made,  I  have  found  several  warrants  for  sums  of  money, 
to  be  sent  into  Scotland,  and  divided  diere  among  the 
favourers  of  the  Emglish  interest ;  and  it  is  n6t  to  be 
doubted  but  France  traded  in  the  same  manner;  which 
continued  till  a  happier  way  was  found  out  for  extin- 
guishipg  these  quarrels,  both  the  crowns  being  set  oa 
one  head. 

Having  thus  shewed  the  state  of  this  King*s  govern- His  ooun- 
ment  as  to  foreign  matters,  I  shall  next  give  an  account  home^ 
of  the  administration  of  afiairs  at  home,  both  as  to  civil 
and  spiritual  matters.  The  King,  upon  his  first  coming 
to  the  crown,  did  choose  a  wise  council,  partly  out  of 
those  whom  his  father  had  trusted,  partly  out  of  those 
that  were  recommended  to  him  by  his  grandmother, 
the  Countess  of  Richmond  and  Derby,  in  whom  was 
the  right  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  though  she  wil- 
lingly devolved  her  pretensions  on  her  son,  claiming 
nothing  to  herself,  but  the  satisfaction  of  being  mother 
tD  a  king.  She  was  a  wise  and  religious  woman,  and 
died  soon  after  her  grandson  came  to  the  crown.    There 
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BOOK  wras  a  faction  in  the  council  between  Fox  Bishop  of 
«_i: — Winchester,  and  the  Lord  Treasurer,  which  could  ne- 
ver be  well  made  up,  though  they  were  oft  reconciled  : 
Fox   always  complaining  of  the  Lord  Treasurer,  for 
squandering  away  so  soon  that  vast  mass  of  treasure, 
left  by  the  King's  father ;  in  which  the  other  justified 
himself,  that  what  he  did  was  by  the  King's  warrants, 
which  he  could  not  disobey :  but  Fox  objected,  that  he 
was  too  easy  to  answer,  if  not  to  procure  these  war- 
rants, and  that  he  ought  to  have  given  the  King  better 
Jan.  31,  advice.     In  the  King's  first  parliament  things  went  as 
"'®*     he  desired  upon  his  delivering  up- Empson  and  Dudley, 
in  which  his  preventing  the  severity  of  the  Houses,  and 
proceeding  against  them  at  the  common  law,  as  it  se^ 
cured '  his  ministers  from  an  unwelcome  precedent,  so 
the  whole,  honour  of  it  fell  on  the  King's  justice* 
Feb.  4,        His  next  parliament  was  in  the  third  year  of  his 
"^^"     reign,  and  there  was  considered  the  brief  from  Pope 
Julius  the  Second  to  the  King,  complaining  of  the  in- 
dignities and  injuries  done  to  the  Apostolic  See  and  the 
Pope  by  the  French  King,  and  entreating  the  King'6 
assistance  with  such  cajoling  words  as  are  always  to  be 
expected  from  Popes  on  the  like  occasions.    It  was 
first  read  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  then  the  Lord  Chancellor  (Warham,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury)  and  the  Lord  Treasurer,  with 
other  Lords,  went  down  to  the  House  of  Commons  and 
read  it  there.     Upon  this  and  other  reasons  tiiey  gave 
the  King  subsidies  towards  tiie  war  witii  France.     At 
this  time  Fox,  to  strengthen  his  party  against  the  Lord 
Cardinal  Treasurer,  finding  Thomas  Wolsey  to  be  a  likely  man 
woiscy's  ^  g^4  j,^^^  ^^  King's  favour,  used  all  his  endeavours 
to  raise  him,  who  was  at  that  time  neitiier  unknown 
nor  inconsiderable,  being  Lord  Almoner;  he  was  at 
first  made  a  privy  counsellw,  and  frequently  admitted 
to  the  King's  presence,  and  waited  on  him  over  to 
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France.    The  King  liked  him  well,  which  he  so  ma^  BOOK 

Baged  that  he  quickly  engrossed  the  King^s  favour  to : — 

himself^  and  for  fifteen  years  together  was  the  most  ab* 
aolute  fiivourite  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  England  i 
all  foreign  treaties  and  places  of  trust  at  hixne  were  at 
his  orderii^ ;  he  did  what  he  pleased,  and  his  ascen* 
dant  ov^r  the  King  was  such,  that  there  never  appeared 
any  party  against  him  all  that  while.     The  great  arti^ 
fice  by  which  he  insinuated  himself  so  much  on  the 
King,  is  set  down  very  plainly  by  one  that  knew  him 
well,  in  these  words :.  In  him  the  King  conceived  such  acaven- 
ioving/ancj/iy  especially /or  that  he  was  most  earnest  andofyioUef, 
readiest  in  all  the  council  to  advance  the  King's  only  ^ll^^f{^^^ 
and  pleaSifrCj  havjmg^  no  re^ct  to  the  case ;  and  whereas  ^ob.  p.  g* 
tie  ancient  counsellors  tmnddy  according  to  the  office  ef 
good  counsellors,  divers  times  persuade  the  King  to  have 
sometime  a  recourse  unto  the,  council,  there  to  hear  what 
was  dbne  in  weighty  matters,  the  King  was  nothing  at  alt 
pleased  therewith ;  for  he  loved  nothing  worse  than  to  be 
etmstrained  to  do  any  tfdng  contrary  to  his  pleasure,,  and 
thai  knew  the  Almoner  very  well,  having  secret  insinuon 
iions  efthe  Kin^s  intentions  ;  and  so  fast  as  the  others 
counselled  the  King  to  leave  his  pleasures,  and  to  attend 
his  affairs,  so  busily  did  the  Almoner  persuade  him  to 
the  eontrary,,  which  delighted  him  much,^  and  caused  km 
to  hmte  the  greater  affection  and  love  to  the  Almoner. 
Having  got  into  such  power^  he  observed  the  King's  in- 
dinations  exactly,  and  followed  his  interests  closely  t 
for  though  he  made  other  princes  retain  him  with  great 
pveaents  and  pensions,  yet  he  never  engaged  the  King 
into  any  alliance  but  what  was  for  his  advantage.  For  af- 
&ir»  at  home,  afier  he  was  established  in  his  greatness, 
fae  affected  to  govern  without  parliaments;  there  being    - 
firom  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign,^  after  which  he  got 
the  Great  Seal,  but  one  parliament  in  the  fowrteentb 
ftod  fifteenth  year,,  and  no  more  till  the  one  and  tweiH 
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BOOK  tieth^  when  matters  were  turning  about :  but  he  raised 
i  great  sums  of  money  hy  loans  and  benevolences.     And 

indeed  if  we  look  on  him  as  a  minister  of  state,  he  was 
a  very  extraordinary  person ;  but  as  he  was  a  church- 
man,  he  was  the  disgrace  of  his  profession.  He  not 
only  served  the  King  in  all  his  secret  pleasures,  but 
was  lewd  and  vicious  himself;  so  that  his  having  the 
French  pox  (which  in  those  days  was  a  matter  of  no 
small  infamy)  was  so  public,  that  it  was  brought 
against  him  in  parliament  when  he  fell  in  disgrace  :  he 
was  a  man  of  most  extravagant  vanity,  as  appears  by 
the  great  state  he  lived  in ;  and  to  feed  that,  his  ambi- 
tion and  covetousness  were  proportionable. 
Oct.  1513.      He  was  first  made  Bishop  of  Tourney,  when  that 

•  Rest.  town  was  taken  from  the  French ;  then  he  was  made- 
4.'Mar.  Bishop  of  ^  Liucoln,  which  was  the  first  bishoprick  that. 
5.iugni,  fell  void  in  this  kingdom;  after  that,  upon  Cardinal 
Roc.  Pkt.  Bembridge  his  death,  he  parted  with  Lincoln,  and  was 
Re^T,  '  made  Archbishop  of  ^  York ;  then  Hadrian,  that  was 
ll^^  a  Cardinal  and  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  being  de- 
i^^^nd'  P^^^^d,  that  ^  see  was  given  to  him ;  then  the  abbey  of 
i.part.    '  ''St  Alban*s  was  given  to  him  in  cammendam:  he  next 

*  E)ec.  7.  parted  with  Bath  and  Wells,  and  got  the  bishoprick  of 
if  pSS^'  *  Duresme,  which  he  afterwards  exclianged  for  the  bi- 
^pr.80  *faoprick  of  ^Winchester:  but  besides  all  that  he  had 
15.  Reg.  in  his  own  hands,  the  King  granted  him  a  ftill  power 
R.  p.  of  disposing  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  benefices  in  £ng- 
so.  Re^  lai^d,  (which  brought  him  in  as  much  money  as  all  the 
R.  p!!^      placeil  he  held ;)  for  having  so  vast  a  power  committed 

to  him  both  from  the  King  and  the  Pope  as  to  church 
preferments,  it  may  be  easily  gathered  what  advantages 
a  man  of  his  temper  would  draw  from  it.  Warham  was 
Lord  Chancellor  the  first  seven  years  of  the  King's 
reign^  but  retired  to  give  place  to  this  aspiring  fa- 
vourite, who  had  a  mind  to  the  Great  Seal,  that  there 
might  be  no  interfering  between  tlie  Legantine  and. 
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Chancery  courts.     And  perhaps  it  wrought  somewhat  BOOK 

on  his  vanity,  that  even  after  he  was  Cardinal,  Warham : — 

as  Lord  Chancellor  took  place  of  him,  as  appears  from 
the  entries  made  in  the  journals  of  the  House  of  Peers 
in  the  parliament  held  the  seventh  year  of  the  King's 
reign,  and  afterwards  gave  him  place,  as  appears  on 
many  occasions,  particularly  in  the  letter  written  to 
the  Pope  1530,  set  down  by  the  Lord  Herbert,  which 
the  Cardinal  subscribed  before  Warham.  We  have 
nothing  on  record  to  shew  what  a  speaker  he  was,  for 
all  the  journals  of  parliament  fi*om  the  seventh  to  the 
twenty-fifth  year  of  this  King  are  lost;  but  it  is  like  he 
spoke  as  his  predecessor  in  that  office,  Warham,  did, 
whose  speeches,  as  they  are  entered  in  the  journals,  are 
sermons  begun  with  a  text  of  Scripture  ;  which  he  ex- 
pounded and  applied  to  the  business  they  were  to  go 
upon,  stuffing  them  with  the  most  fulsome  flattery  of 
the  King  that  was  possible. 

The  next  in  favour  and  power  was  the  Lord  Trea- 
surer^ restored  to  his  father's  honour  of  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, to  whom  his  son  succeeded  in  that  office  as  well 
as  in  his  hereditary  honours  ;  and  managed  his  interest 
with  the  King  so  dexterously,  that  he  stood  in  all  the 
changes  that  followed,  and  continued  Lord  Treasurer 
during  the  reign  of  this  King,  till  n%ar  the  end  of  it, 
when  he  fell  through  jealousy  rather  than  guilt :  this 
shewed  how  dexterous  a  man  he  was,  that  could  stand 
so  long  in  that  employment  under  such  a  King. 

But  the  chief  favourite  in  the  King's  pleasures  was 
Charles  Brandon,  a  gallant  graceful  person,  one  of  the 
strongest  men  of  the  age,  and  so  a  fit  match  for  the 
King  at  his  justs  and  tiltings,  which  was  the  manly  di- 
version of  that  time ;  and  the  King  taking  much  plea- 
sure in  it,  being  of  a  robust  body>  and  singularly  ex- 
pert at  it,  he  was  so  able  to  second  him  in  these  courses, 
grew  mightily  in  his  £tvour,  so  that  he  made  him  first 
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BOOK  Viscount  Lisle,  and  some  months  after  Duke  of  Sttffi>lk. 

h Nor  was  he  less  in  the  ladies'  &your8,  than  the  King's ; 

5?  r4*     ^^^  ^^^  sister  the  Lady  Mary  liked  him,  and  beii^  but 

KP^.Rot.ao  long  married  to  King  Lewis  of  France,  as  to  make 
her  Queen  Dowager  of  France,  she  resolved  to  choose 
her  second  husband  herself,  and  cast  her  eye  on  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  who  was  then  sent  over  to  the  court  of 
France.  Her  brother  had  designed  the  marriage  be- 
tween them,  yet  would  not  openly  give  his  consent  to 
it ;  but  she  by  a  strange  kind  of  wooing  prefixed  him 
the  term  of  four  days  to  gain  her  consent,  in  which  she 
told  him  if  he  did  not  prevail,  he  should  for  ever  looe 
all  his  hopes  of  having  her,  though  after  such  a  declara- 
tion he  was  like  to  meet  with  no  great  difficulty  firoiu 

Apr.  1515.  her.  So  they  were  married^  and  the  King  was  easily 
pacified,  and  received  them  into  favour ;  neither  did  his 

i^y  Maiy  favour  die  with  her,  for  it  continued  all  his  hfe  :  but  he 

died  June 

aa,  1A33.  never  meddled  much  in  business,  and,  by  all  that  ap- 
pears, was  a  better  courtier  than  statesman*  Little 
needs  be  said  of  any  other  person  more  than  will  after- 
wards occur. 

The  King  loved  to  raise  mean  persons,,  and  upon  the 
least  distaste  to  throw  them  down :  and  fiilling  into 
disgrace,  he  spared  not  to  sacrifice  them  to  pubHc  dis- 
contents. His  couirt  was  magnificent,  and  his  expence 
vast;  he  indulged  himself  in  his  {Measures:  and  the 
hopes  of  children  (besides  the  Lady  Mary)  fiuling  by 
the  Queen,  he,  who  of  all  things  desired  issue  most, 
kept  one  Elizabeth  Blunt,  by  whom  }^  had  Henry 
Fitzroy,  whom  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  reign  he 

June  17.    created  Earl  of  Nottingham,  and  the  same  day  made 

Kau^.  him  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Somerset,  and  intended 
afterwards  to  have  put  him  in  the  succession  of  the 

Duke  or    crown  after  his  other  children ;  but  his  death  prevented 

Richmond  .  * 

died  Ji^De    it. 

^  "^^'       As  for  his  parliament,  he  took  great  care  to  keep  a 
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good  understanding  with  them,  and  chiefly  with  the  BOOK 
House  of  Commons,  by  which  means  he  seldom  failed  ^' 
to  carry  matters  as  he  pleased  among  them :  only  in  the 
parliament  held  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  of  his 
reign,  the  demand  of  the  subsidy  towards  the  war  with 
France  being  so  high  as  800,000L  the  fifth  of  men's 
goods  and  lands,  to  be  paid  in  four  years,  and  the  Cardi- 
nal being  much  hated,  there  was  great  opposition  made 
to  it:  for  which  the  Cardinal  blamed  Sir  Thomas  More 
much^  who  was  then  Speaker  of  the  Hou^e  of  Com- 
mons; and  finding  that  which  was  ofiered  was  not  above 
the  half  of  what  was  asked,  went  himself  to  the  House 
of  Commons^  and  desired  to  hear  the  reasons  of  those 
who  opposed  his  demands,  that  he  might  answer  them : 
but  he  was  told  the  order  of  their  House  was  to  reason 
only  among  themselves^  and  so  went  away  much  dissa- 
tisfied. It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  they  obtained 
a  subsidy  of  three  shillings  in  the  lib.  to  be  paid  in  four 
years.  This  disappointment,  it  seems,  did  so  offend  the 
Cardinal,  that  as  no  parliament  had  been  called  for 
seven  years  before,  so  there  was  none  summoned  for 
seven  years  after.  And  thus  stood  the  civil  government 
of  England  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  the  King's  reign, 
when  the  matter  of  the  divorce  was  first  moved.  But  I 
shall  next  open  the  state  of  afiairs  in  reference  to  reli- 
gious and  spiritual  concerns. 

King  Henry  was  bred  with  more  care  than  had  been  He  wm 
Qsually  bestowed  on  the  education  of  princes  for  manygchoUr. 
ages,  who  had  been  only  trained  up  to  those  exercises 
that  prepared  them  to  war ;  and  if  they  could  read  and 
write,  more  was  not  expected  of  them.  But  learning 
b^n  now  to  flourish  ;  and  as  the  house  of  Medici  in 
Florence  had  great  honour  by  the  protection  it  gave 
to  learned  men,  so  other  princes  every  where  cherished 
the  Muses.  King  Henry  the  Seventh,  though  illiterate 
himself,  yet  took  care  to  have  his  children  instructed  in 

VOL.  I.  c 
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BOOK  good  letters.     And  it  generally  passes  current,  that  he 

: —  bred  his  second  son  a  scholar,  having  designed  hiin  to 

be  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  but  that  has  no  founda* 
tion;  for  the  writers  of  that  time  tell,  that  his  elder  bro- 
ther Prince  Arthur  was  also  bred  a  scholar.  And  all 
the  instruction  King  Henry  had  in  learning,  must  have 
been  after  his  brother  was  dead,  when  that  design  had 
vanished  with  his  life.  For  he  being  bom  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  June  1491,  and  Prince  Arthur  dying  the  se- 
cond of  April  1502,  he  was  not  full  eleven  years  of  age 
when  he  became  Prince  of  Wales;  at  which  age  princes 
have  seldom  made  any  great  progress  in  learning^.  But 
King  Henry  the  Seventh  judging  either  that  it  would 
make  his  sons  greater  princes,  and  fitter  for  the  ma- 
nagement of  their  afiairs,  or  being  jealous  of  their  look- 
ing too  early  into  business,  or  their  pretending  to  the 
crown  upon  their  mother*s  title,  which  might  have  been 
a  dangerous  competition  to  him,  that  was  so  little  be- 
loved by  his  subjects,  took  this  method  for  amusing 
them  with  other  things:  thence  it  was,  that  his  son 
was  the  most  learned  prince  that  had  been  in  the  world 
for  many  ages,  and  deserved  the  title  Beau^lerkcy  on  a 
better  account  than  his  predecessor  that  long  before 
had  carried  it.  The  learning  then  in  credit  was  either 
that  of  the  schools,  about  abstruse  questions  of  divinity^ 
which  from  the  days  of  Lombard  were  debated  and  des- 
canted on  with  much  subtlety  and  nice^,  and  exer- 
cised all  speculative  divines ;  or  the  study  of  the  canon 
law,  which  was  the  way  to  business  and  preferment. 
To  the  former  of  these  the  King  was  much  addicted, 
and  delighted  to  read  often  in  Thomas  Aquinas ;  and 
this  made  Cardinal  Wolsey  more  acceptable  to  him, 
who  was  chiefly  conversant  in  that  sort  of  learning. 
He  loved  the  purity  of  the  Latin  tongue,  which  made 
him  be  so  kind  to  Erasmus,  that  was  the  great  restorer 
of  it^  and  to  Polydore  Virgil ;  thpugh  neither  of  these 
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made  their  court  dexterously  with  the  Cardinal^  which  BOOK 
did  much  intercept  the  King's  feivour  to  them ;  so  that  ^'  . 
the  one  left  England,  and  the  other  was  but  coarsely 
used  in  it,  who  has  sufficiently  revenged  himself  upon 
the  Cardinafs  memory.  The  philosophy  then  in  fa* 
shion  was  so  intermixed  with  their  divinity,  that  the 
King  understood  it  too ;  and  was  also  a  good  musician, 
as  appears  by  two  whole  masses  which  he  composed. 
He  never  wrote  well,  but  scrawled  so  that  his  hand  was 
scarce  legible. 

Being  thus  inclined  to  learning,  he  was  much  courted 
by  all  hungry  scholars,  who  generally  over  Europe  de- 
dicated their  books  to  him,  with  such  flattering  epistles, 
tfiat  it  very  much  lessens  him,  to  see  how  he  delighted 
in  such  stuff.  For  if  he  had  not  taken  pleasure  in  it, 
and  rewarded  them,  it  is  not  likely  that  others  should 
have  been  every  year  writing  after  such  ill  copies.  Of 
all  things  in  the  world  flattery  wrought  most  on  him  ; 
and  no  sort  of  flattery  pleased  him  better  than  to  have 
his  great  learning  and  wisdom  commended.  And  in 
this  his  pariiaments,  his  courtiers,  his  chaplains,  ft>* 
reigners  and  natives,  all  seemed  to  vie  who  should  ex- 
ceed most,  and  came  to  speak  to  him  in  a  style  which 
was  scarce  fit  to  be  used  to  any  creature.  But  he  de« 
signed  to  entail  these  praises  on  his  memory,  cherishing 
churchmen  more  than  any  king  in  England  had  ever 
done ;  he  also  courted  the  Pope  with  a  constant  sub- 
mission, and  upon  all  occasions  made  the  Popes'  in- 
terests his  own,  and  made  war  and  peace  as  they  de- 
sired him.  So  that  had  he  died  any  time  before  the 
nineteenth  year  of  his  reign,  he  could  scarce  have  es- 
caped being  canonized,  notwithstanding  all  his  faults  ; 
for  he  abounded  in  those  virtues  which  had  given 
saintship  to  kings  for  near  a  thousand  years  tc^ether^ 
and  had  done  more  than  they  all  did,  by  writing  a 
book  for  the  Roman  &ith. 

c  3 
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BOOK      England  had  for  above  three  hundred  years  been  the 

— L tamest  part  of  Christendom  to  the  Papal  authority,  and 

S~SSf/^*^  been  accordingly  dealt  with.     But  though  the  par- 
MtiS*"*   liaments,  and  two  or  three   high-spirited  kings,  had 
•«».         given   some  interruption  to  the  cruel   exactions  and 
other  illegal  proceedings  of  the  court  of  Rome,  yet 
that  court  always  gained  their  designs  in  the  end.    But 
even  in   this  King's  days,  the  crown  was  not  quite 
stript  of  all  its  authority  over  spiritual  persons.     The 
investitures  of  bishops   and  abbots, .  which  had  been 
originally  given   by  the  delivery  of  the  pastoral  ring 
and  staff,  by  the  kings  of  England,  were  after  some 
opposition  wrung  out  of  their  hands ;  yet  I  find  they 
retained  another  thing,  which  upon  the  matter  was  the 
same.     When  any  see  was  vacant,  a  writ  was  issued 
Cu8todia    out  of  the  chanccry  for  seizing  on  all  the  temporalities 
fcmpoiaii.  ^£  ^^^  bishoprick,  and  then  the  King  recommended  one 
to  the   Pope,  upon  which  his  bulls  were  expeded  at 
Rome,  and  so  by  a  warrant  from  the  Pope  he  was  con- 
secrated, and  invested  in  the  spiritualities  of  the  see ; 
but  was  to  appear  before  the  King  either  in  person  or 
by  proxy,  and  renounce  every  clause  in  his  letters  and 
bulls,  that  were  or  might  be  prejudicial  to  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  crown,  or  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  land, 
and  was  to  swear  fealty  and  allegiance  to  the  King.  And 
after  this  a  new  writ  was  issued  out  of  the  chancery, 
bearing  that  this  was  done,  and  that  thereupon  the  tem- 
Reititutio  poralities   should   be  restored.     Of  this  there  are   so 
ttmpoia  -  jjjj^y  precedents  in  the  records,  that  every  one  that  has 
searched  them  must  needs  find  them  in  every  year ; 
but  when  this  began,  I  leave  to  the  more  learned  in  the 
law  to  discover.    And  for  proof  of  it  the  reader  will 
CoUcct.     find  in  the  Collection  the  fullest  record  which  I  met 
with  concerning  it  in  Henry  the  Seventh  his  reign,  of 
'  Cardinal  Adrian's  being  invested  in  the "  bishoprick  of 
Bath  and  Wells*    So  that  upon  the  matter  the  Kings 
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then  disposed  of  all  bishopricks,  keeping  that  still  in  BOOK 
their  own  hands  which  made  them  most  desired  in        '     ■ 
those  ages ;  and  so  had  the  bishops  much  at  their  de- 
yotion. 

But  King  Henry  in  a  great  degree  parted  with  this, 
by  the  above-mentioned  power  granted   to   Cardinal 
Wolsey,  who  being  Legate  as  well  as  Lord  Chancellor, 
it  was  thought  a  great  error  in  government  to.  lodge 
such  a  trust  with  him,  which  might  have  passed  into  a 
precedent  for  other   legates  pretending  to   the   same 
power ;  since  the  Papal  greatness  had  thus  risen,  and 
oft  upon  weaker  grounds  to  the  height  it  was  then  at. 
Yet  the  King  had  no  mind  to  suffer  the  laws  made  Licence  to 
against  the  suing  out  of  bulls  in  the  court  of  Rome^teAuig?' 
without  his  leave  to  be  neglected ;  for  I  find  several  li-^°^*ic?' 
cencea  granted  to  sue  buHs  in  that  court,  bearing  forJ^S'*^^- 
their  preamble  the  statute  of  the  sixteenth  of  Richard 
the  Second  against  the  Pope's  pretended  power  in  Eng- 
land. 

But  the  immunity  of  ecclesiastical  persons  was  a 
tiling  that  occasioned  great  complaints.  And  good 
cause  there  was  for  them.  For  it  was  ordinary  for  per- 
Bon»  after  the  greatest  crimes  to  get  into  orders ;  and 
then  not  only  what  was  past  must  be  forgiven  them, 
but  they  were  not  to  be  questioned  for  any  crime  after 
holy  orders  given,  till  they  were  first  degraded ;  and 
till  that  was  done  they  were  the  Bishop's  prisoners. 
Whereupon  there  arose  a  great  dispute  in  the  beginning 
of  this  King^s  reign,  of  which  none  of  our  historians 
having  taken  any  notice,  I  shall  give  a  full  account  of 
it. 

King   Henry  the  Seventh  in  his  fourth  parliament  a  contesf 
did  a  littie  lessen  the  privileges  of  the  clergy,  enacting  ^I'l^i*^. 
that  clerks  convicted  should  be  burnt  in  the  hand.    But*^  *™!?".: 
this  not  proving  a  sufficient  restramt,  it  was  enacted  in^y's  Re- 
parliament,  in  tiie  fourth  year  of  this  King,  that  all^ 
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BOOK  murderers  and  robbers  should  be  denied  the  benefit  of 
■  •.  •  ■  their  clergy.  But  though  this  seemed  a  very  just  law, 
yet  to  make  it  pass  through  the  House  of  Lords,  they 
added  two  provisos  to  it,  the  one  for  excepting  all  such 
as  were  within  the  holy  orders  of  bishop,  priest,  or 
deacon ;  the  other  that  the  act  should  only  be  in  force 
till  the  next  parliament.  With  these  provisos  it  was 
unanimously  assented  to  by  the  Lords  on  the  twenty-* 
sixth  of  January,  1613,  and  being  agreed  to  by  the  Couh 
mons,  the  royal  assent  made  it  a  law :  pursuant  to 
which,  many  murderers  and  felons  were  denied  their 
clergy,  and  the  law  passed  on  them  to  the  great  satis- 
faction of  the  whole  nation.  But  this  gave  great  offence 
to  the  clergy,  who  had  no  mind  to  sufler  their  immuni- 
ties to  be  touched  or  lessened.  And  judging  that  if  the 
laity  made  bold  with  inferior  orders,  they  would  pro- 
ceed further  even  against  sacred  orders;  therefore  as 
their  opposition  was  such,  that  the  act  not  being  con- 
tinued, did  determine  at  the  next  parliament,  (that  was 
in  the  fifth  year  of  the  King,)  so  they,  not  satisfied  with 
that,  resolved  to  fix  a  censure  on  that  act  as  contrary  .to 
the  franchises  of  the  holy  church.  And  the  Abbot  of 
Winchelcomb  being  more  forward  than  the  rest,  during 
the  session  of  parliament  in  the  seventh  year  of  this 
King's  reign,  in  a  sermon  at  PauFs  Cross,  said  openly, 
That  that  act  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  Godj  and  to 
the  liberties  of  the  holy  churchy  and  that  all  who  assented 
to  it,  as  well  spiritual  as  temporal  persons,  had  by  so  do-- 
ing  incurred  the  censures  of  the  church.  And  for  con- 
firmation of  his  opinion,  he  published  a  book  to  prove^ 
that  all  clerks,  whether  of  the  greater  or  lower  orders, 
were  sacred,  and  exempted  from  all  temporal  punish- 
ments by  the  secular  judge,  even  in  criminal  cases. 
This  made  great  noise,  and  all  the  temporal  lords,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  of  Commons,  desired  the 
King  to  suppress  the  growing  insolence  of  the  clergy. 
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So  there  was  a  hearing  of  the  matter  before  the  King,  BOOK 
with  all  the  judges,  and  the  King's  temporal  counciL  ^' 
Doctor  Standish,  Guardian  of  the  Mendicant  Friars  in 
London,  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Saint  Asaph,)  the  chief 
of  the  King's  spiritual  council,  argued.  That,  by  the  law, 
clerks  had  been  still  convened  and  judged  in  the  King's 
court  for  civil  crimes,  and  that  there  was  nothing  either 
in  the  laws -of  God,  or  the  church,  inconsistent  with  it; 
and  that  the  public  good  of  the  society,  which  was 
chiefly  driven  at  by  all  laws,  and  ought  to  be  preferred 
to  all  other  things,  required  that  crimes  should  be  pu- 
nished.  But  the  Abbot  of  Winchelcomb,  being  counsel 
for  the  clergy,  excepted  to  this,  and  said,  There  was  a 
decree  made  by  the  church  eocpressly  to  the  contrary^  to 
which  all  ought  to  pay  obedience  under  the  pain  of  mor- 
tal sin ;  and  that  there/ore  the  trying  of  clerks  in  the 
civil  courts  was  a  sin  in  itself.  iStandish  upon  this 
turned  to  the  King,  and  said,  God  forbid  that  all  the 
decrees  of  the  church  should  bind.  It  seems  the  bishops 
think  not  so;  for  though  there  is  a  decree  that  they  should 
reside  at  their  cathedrals  all  the  festivals  of  the  year^ 
yet  the  greater  part  of  them  do  it  not ;  adding,  that  no 
decree  could  have  any  force  in  England  till  it  was  re- 
ceived there ;  and  that  this  decree  was  never  received 
in  England,  but  that,  as  well' since  the  making  of  it,  as 
before,  clerks  had  been  tried  for  crimes  in  the  civil 
courts.  To  this  the  Abbot  made  no  answer,  but 
brought  a  place  of  Scripture  to  prove  this  exemption 
to  have  come  from  our  Saviour's  words,  Nolite  tangere 
ehrietos  meos.  Touch  not  mine  anointed;  and  therefore 
princes  ordering  clerks  to  be  arrested^  and  brought  be- 
fore their  courts,  was  contrary  to  Scripture,  against 
which  no  custom  can  take  place.  Standish  rephed^ 
these  words  were  never  said  by  our  Saviour,  but  were 
put  by  David  in  his  Psalter  one  thousand  years  before 
Christ ;  and  he  .said  these  words  had  no  relation  to  the 
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BOOK  civil  judicatories,  but  because  the  greatest  part  of  the 

——J world  was  then  wicked,  and  but  a  small  number  believed 

the  law,  they  were  a  charge  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  not 
to  do  them  harm.     But  though  the  Abbot  had  been 
very  violent^  and  confident  of  his  being  able  to  con- 
found all  that  held  the  contrary  opinion,  yet  he  made 
no  answer  to  this.     The  laity  that  were  present,  being 
confirmed  in  their  former  opinion  by  hearing  the  mat- 
ter thus  argued,  moved  the  bishops  to  order  the  Abbot 
to  renounce  his  former  opinion,  and  recant  his  sermon 
at  Paulas  Cross.     But  they  flatly  refused  to  do  it,  and 
said  they  were  bound  by  the  laws  of  the  holy  church  to 
inaintain  the  Abbofs   opinion  in   every  point  of  it. 
Great  heats  followed  upon  this  during  the  sitting  of  the 
parliament,  of  which  there  is  a  very  partial  entry  made 
in  the  journal  of  the  Lords*  House;  and  no  wonder,  the 
Madederk,  clerk  of  the  parliament.  Doctor  Tylor,  doctor  of  the 
i.Rcgfiiot canon  law,  being  at  the  same  time  speaker  of  the  Lower 
pjt.Pirt.    fjQuge  of  Convocation.  The  entry  is  in  these  words;  In 
Journal     ^f^  parliament  and  convocation  there  were  most  dan^ 

procerum  7  ''  , 

Hen.wii.  gerous  contentions  between  the  clergy  and  the  secular 
ftfnUu'^  power y  about  the  ecclesiastical  liberties^  one  Standish^  a 
^i^en-  fi^or  friary  being  the  instrument  and  promoter  of  all 
lS!e?\i\f^  ^A«/  mischief  But  a  passage  fell  out,  that  made  this 
^aW«7)^inatter  be  more  fuUv  pmsecuted  in  the  Michaelma$ 
jwifijieii  term.  One  Richard  Hunne,  a  merchant  taylor  in  Lon* 
rico'parul.  don,  was  questioned  by  a  clerk  in  Middlesex  for  a  mor- 
^mit^iu-  tuary,  pretended  to  be  due  for  a  child  of  his  that  died 
^^muf^e^^^  weeks  old.  The  clerk  claimed  the  beering  sheets 
Proioeutore  ^^^  Hunuc  rcfiising  to  give  it ;  upon  that  he  was  sued, 
n'u  cUrC  but  his  counsel  advised  him  to  sye  the  clerk  in  si  prif^ 
Z'^^t!^ in^^^'^^y  foj^  bringing  the  King's  subjects  before  a  fo- 
^^''j;^''^_ reign  court;  the  spiritual  court  sitting  by  authority 
nfoeaihme  f^^^  ^g  legate.  This  touched  the  clergy  so  in  the 
simiBtediti-  quick,  that  they  used  all  the  arts  they  could  to  fasten 
11^/ T/^**  heresy  on  him ;  ayid  nnderstanding  that  he  had  Wick- 
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liff*8  Bible,  upon  that  he  was  attached  of  heresy,  and  BOOK 
put  in  the  Lollard's  tower  at  PauPs,  and  examined  npnn      ^' 
some  articles  objected  to  him  by  Fitz-James,  then  Bi-'^J^I^^ 
shop  of  London.     He  denied  them  as  they  were  <iharg-*^^!J]j'^^ 
ed  against  him,  but  acknowledged  he  had  said  MmecUsiatticis, 
words  sounding  that  way,  for  which  he  was  sorry,  snd^tre mimrf, 
asked  God*s  mercy,  and  submitted  himself  to  the  Bi-J^*^^ 
shop's  correction;  upon  which  he  ought  to  have  been^^ 
enjoined  penance,  and  set  at  liberty;  but  he  pcrsisting'««^^ 
still  in  his  suit  in  the  King's  courts,  they  used  him  most  Haii  and 
cruelly.     On  the  fourth  of  December  he  was  found 
hanged  in  the  chamber  where  he  was  kept  prisoner.  Hunoe 

handed  in 

And  Doctor  Horsey,  Chancellor  to  the  Bishop  of  Lon-pn^, 
don,  with  the  other  officers  who  had  the  charge  of  the 
prison,  gave  it  out  that  he  had  hanged  himself.  But 
the  Coroner  of  London  coming  to  hold  an  inquest  on 
the  dead  body,  they  found  him  hanging  so  loose,  and 
in  a  silk  girdle,  that  they  clearly  perceived  he  was 
killed ;  they  also  found  his  neck  had  been  broken,  as 
they  judged,  with  an  iron  chain,  for  the  skin  was  all 
finetted  and  cut ;  they  saw  some  streams  of  blood  about 
his  body,  besides  several  other  evidences,  which  made  it 
clear  he  had  not  murdered  himself:  whereupon  they 
did  acquit  the  dead  body,  and  laid  the  murder  on  the 
officers  that  had  the  charge  of  that  prison :  and  by 
other  proofs  they  found  the  Bishop's  Sumner  and  the 
BellHTinger  guilty  of  it;  and  by  the  deposition  of  the 
Sumner  himself  it  did  appear,  that  the  Chancellor  and 
he,  and  the  Bell-ringer,  did  murder  him,  and  then  hang 
him  up. 

But  as  the  inquest  proceeded  in  this  ti:ial,  the  Bishop 
b^an  a  new  process  against  the  dead  body  of  Richard 
Hunne,  for  other  points  of  heresy ;  and  several  articles 
were  gathered  out  of  Wickliflfs  preface  to  the  Bible, 
with  uriiich  he  was  chai^d.  And  his  having  the  book 
in  his  possession  being  taken  for  good  evidence,  he  was 
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BOOK  judged  an  heretic,  and  his  body  delivered  to  the  secular 

«  , :  power.  When  judgment  was  given,  the  Bishops  of 
Duresme  and  Lincoln,  with  many  doctors  both  of  di- 
vinity and  the  canon  law,  sat  with  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don ;  so  that  it  was  looked  on  as  an  act  of  the  whole 
clergy,  and  done  by  common  consent.     On  the  twen- 

Andhisbo-tieth  of  December  his  body  was  burnt  at  Smithfield. 

D«j.^ao,  *  But  this  produced  an  effect  very  different  from  what 
was  expected  ;  for  it  was  hoped  that  he  being  found  an 
heretic,  nobody  should  appear  for  him  any  more:  where- 
as, on  the  contrary,  it  occasioned  a  great  outcry,  the 
man  having  lived  in  very  good  reputation  among  his 
neighbours  ;  so  that  after  that  day  the  city  of  London 
was  never  well  affected  to  the  Popish  clergy,  but  in- 
clined to  follow  any  body  who  spoke  against  them,  and 
every  one  looked  on  it  as  a  cause  of  common  concern. 
All  exclaimed  against  the  cruelty  of  their  clergy,  that 
for  a  man's  suing  a  clerk  according  to  law  he  should  be 
long  and  hardly  used  in  a  severe  imprisonment,  and  at 
last  cruelly  murdered ;  and  all  this  laid  on  himself  to 
defame  him,  and  ruin  his  family.  And  then  to  burn 
that  body  which  they  had  so  handled,  was  thought  such 
a  complication  of  cruelties,  as  few  barbarians  had  ever 
been  guilty  of.  The  Bishop,  finding  that  the  inquest 
went  on,  and  the  whole  matter  was  discovered,  used  all 
possible  endeavours  to  stop  their  proceedings;  and  they 
were  often  brought  before  the  King's  council,  where  it 
was  pretended  that  all  proceeded  from  malice  and  he- 
resy. The  Cardinal  laboured  to  procure  an  order  to 
forbid  their  going  any  further,  but  the  thing  was  both 
so  foul  and  so  evident  that  it  could  not  be  done ;  and 
that  opposition  made  it  more  generally  believed.  In 
the  parliament  there  was  a  bill  sent  up  to  the  Lords  by 
the  Commons  for  restoring  Hunne's  children,  which 
was  passed,  and  had  the  royal  assent  to  it ;  but  another 
bill  being  brought  in  about  this  murder,  it  occasioned 
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great  heats  among  them.     The  Bishop  of  London  said,  BOOK 

that  Hunne  had  hanged  himself,  that  the  inquest  were L— 

false  perjured  caitiifs,  and  if  they  proceeded  further,  he 
could  not  keep  his  house  for  heretics ;  so  that  the  bill 
which  was  sent  up  by  the  Commons  was  but  once  reAdApnU. 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  for  the  power  of  the  clergy  was 
great  there.  But  the  trial  went  on,  and  both  the  Bi- 
shop's Chancellor  and  the  Sumner  were  indicted  as 
principals  in  the  murder. 

The  convocation  that  was  then  sitting,  finding  so 
great  a  stir  made,  and  that  all  their  liberties  were  now 
struck  at,  resolved  to  call  Doctor  Standish  to  an  account 
for  what  he  had  said  and  argued  in  that  matter ;  so  he 
being  summoned  before  them,  some  articles  were  ob- 
jected to  him  by  word  of  mouth,  concerning  the  judg* 
ing  of  clerks  in  civil  courts ;  and  the  day  following, 
they  being  put  in  writing,  the  bill  was  delivered  to 
him,  and  a  day  assigned  for  him  to  make  answer.    The 
Doctor,  perceiving  their  intention,  and  judging  it  would 
go  hard  with  him  if  he  were  tried  before  them,  went 
and  claimed   the  King's  protection  from  this  trouble 
that  he  was  now  brought  in,  for  discharging  his  duty 
as  the  King's  spiritual  counsel.     But  the  clergy  made 
their  excuse  to  the  King,  that  they  were  not  to  ques- 
tion him  for  any  thing  he  had  said  as  the  King's  coun- 
sel;  but  for  some  lectures  he  read  at  St.  Paul's  and 
elsewhere,  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  and  liberties  of 
the  holy  church,  which  they  were  bound  to  maintain ; 
and  desired  the  King's  assistance  according  to  his  coro- 
nation oath,  and ^  as  he  would  not  incur  the  censures  of 
the  holy  church.     On   the  other  hand,  the  temporal 
lords  and  judges,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  addressed  to  the  King  to  maintain  the  tem-> 
poral  jurisdiction  according  to  his  coronation  oath,  and 
to  protect  Standish  from  the  malice  of  his  enemies. 
This  pQt  the  King  in  great  perplexity,  for  he  had  no 
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BOOK  mind  to  lose  any  part  of  his  temporal  jurisdiction,  and 
_JL_on  the  other  hand  was  no  less  apprehensive  of  the  dan- 
gerous effects  that  might  follow  on  a  breach  with  the 
clergy.  So  he  called  for  Doctor  Veysey,  then  Dean  of 
his  chapel,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  chain- 
ed him  upon  his  allegiance  to  declare  the  truth  to  him 
in  that  matter :  which  aftier  some  study  he  did,  and 
said,  upon  his  faith,  conscience,  and  allegiance,  he  did* 
think  that  the  convening  of  clerks  before  the  secular 
judge,  which  had  been  always  practised  in  England, 
might  well  consist  with  the  law  of  God,  and  the  true 
Uherties  of  the  holy  church.  This  gave  the  King  great 
satisfaction  ;  so  he  commanded  all  the  judges,  and  his 
council  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  some  of  both 
Houses,  to  meet  at  Black-Friars,  and  to  hear  the  matter 
argued.  The  bill  against  Doctor  Standish  was  read, 
which  consisted  of  six  articles  that  were  objected  to 
him.  First,  That  he  had  said  that  the  lower  orders  were 
not  sacred.  Secondly,  That  the  ewemption  of  clerks 
was  not  founded  on  a  divine  right.  Thirdly,  ThtU  the 
laity  might  coerce  clerks  when  the  prelates  did  not  thdr 
duty.  Fourthly,  TTiat  no  positive  ecclesiastical  law  binds 
any  but  those  who  receive  it.  Fifthly,  That  the  study  of 
the  canon  law  was  needless.  Sixthly,  That  of  the  whole 
volume  of  the  Decretum,  so  much  as  a  man  could  hold 
in  his  fist ^  and  no  more,  did  oblige  Christians.  To  these 
Doctor  Standish  answered.  That  for  those  things  ex- 
pressed in  the  third,  the  fifth,  and  the  sixth  articles,  he 
had  never  taught  them;  as  for  his  asserting  them  at 
any  time  in  discourse,  as  he  did  not  remember  it,  so  he 
did  not  much  care  whether  he  had  done  it,  or  not. 
To  the  first  he  said,  Lesser  orders  in  one  sense  are  sa- 
cred, and  in  aQother  they  are  not  sacred.  For  the  se- 
cond and  fourth,  he  confessed  he  had  taught  them,  and 
was  ready  to  justify  them.  It  was  objected  by  the 
clergy,  that  as,  by  the  law  of  God,  no  man  could  Jud^e 
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Ms /other,  it  being  contrary  to  that  commandment^  i/o-  BOOK 
naur  thyfaiher :  so  churchmen  being  sjntitual fathers,  ^'  . 
they  could  not  be  judged  by  the  laity,  who  were  their 
ehUdren.  To  which  he  answered.  That  as  that  only 
concluded  in  favour  of  priests,  those  in  inferior  orders 
not  being  fathers ;  so  it  was  a  mistake  to  say  a  judge 
might  not  sit  upon  his  natural  father,  for  the  judge  was 
by  another  relation  above  his  natural  lather:  and 
though  the  commandment  is  conceived  in  general 
words,  yet  there  are  some  exceptions  to  be  admitted ; 
as  though  it  be  said.  Thou  shalt  not  kill,  yet  in  some 
cases  we  may  lawfully  kill ;  so  in  the  case  of  justice,  a 
judge  may  lawfully  sit  on  his  father. 

But  Doctor  Veysey*s  argument  was  that  which  took 
most  with  all  that  were  present.  He  said,  it  was  cer* 
tain  that  the  laws  of  the  church  did  not  bind  any  but 
those  who  received  them.  To  prove  this,  he  said,  that  in 
old  times  all  secular  priests  were  married ;  but  in  the 
days  of  St.  Augustine,  the  Apostle  of  England,  there 
was  a  decree  made  to  the  contrary,  which  was  received 
in  England,  and  in  many  other  places,  by  virtue  where- 
of the  secular  priests  in  England  may  not  marry :  but 
this  law  not  being  universally  received,  the  Greek  church 
never  judged  themselves  bound  by  it,  so  that  to  this  day 
the  priests  in  that  church  have  Mrives  as  well  as  odier 
secular  men.  If  then  the  churches  of  the  east,  not 
having  received  the  law  of  the  celibate  of  the  clergy, 
have  never  been  condemned  by  the  church  for  not 
obeying  it;  then  the  convening  clerks  having  been  al- 
ways practised  in  England,  was  no  sin,  notwithstanding 
the  decree  to  the  contrary,  which  was  never  received 
here.  Nor  is  this  to  be  compared  to  those  privileges 
that  concern  only  a  private  man's  interest,  for  the 
commonwealth  of  the  whole  realm  was  chiefly  to  be 
looked  at,  and  to  be  preferred  to  all  other  things. 

When  the  matter  was  thus  argued  on  both  sides^  all 
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BOOK  the  judges  delivered  their  opinioas  in  these  words: 
^'  That  all  those  of  the  convocation  who  did  award  the  cita- 
tion against  Siandish,  were  in  the  case  of  a  pramunire 
/ados ;  and  added  somewhat  about  the  constitution  of 
the  parhament^  which  being  foreign  to  my  business, 
and  contrary  to  a  received  opinion^  I  need  not  mention, 
but  refer  the  reader  to  Keilway  for  his  information,  if 
he  desires  to  know  more  of  it:  and  thus  the  court  broke 
up.  But  soon  after,  all  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal, 
with  many  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  all  the 
judges,  and  the  King^s  council,  were  called  before  the 
King  to  Baynard's  Castle;  and  in  all  their  presence  the 
Cardinal  kneeled  down  before  the  King,  and  in  the. 
name  of  the  clergy  said.  That  none  of  them  intended  to 
do  any  thing  that  might  defogate  from  Ids  prerogatwe^ 
and  least  of  all  himself  who  owed  his  advancement  only 
to  the  King^s  favour.  But  this  matter  of  convening  of 
clerks  did  seem  to  them  all  to  be  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
{rody  and  the  liberties  of  the  church,  wldch  they  were 
bound  by  their  oaths  to  mmntain  according  to  their  power; 
therefore  in  their  name  he  humbly  begged,  TTiot  the 
King,  to  avoid  the  censures  of  the  churchy  would  refer 
the.  matter  to  the  decision  of  the  Pope  and  his  council^ 
at  the  court  of  Rome.  To  which  the  King  answered, 
//  seems  to  us  that  Doctor  Standish,  and  others  of  our 
spiritual  council,  have  answered  you  fuUy  in  all  points. 
The  Bishop  of  Winchester  replied.  Sir,  I  warrant  yw 
Doctor  Standish  will  not  abide  by  his  opinion  at  his  peril. 
But  the  Doctor  said,  What  should  one  poor  friar  do 
•  alone,  against  all  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  England? 
After  a  short  silence  the  Ardhbishop  of  Canterbury  said, 
That  informer  times  divers  holy  fathers  of  the  church 
had  opposed  the  execution  of  that  law,  and  some  of  them 
suffered' martyrdom  in  the  quarreL  To  whom  Fineux, 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  said.  Thai  many  holy  kings  had 
mawtained  that  law,  and  many  holy  fathers  had  given 
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cbeeSence  to  ii,  which  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  they  would  BOOK 
have  done,  had  they  known  it  to  be  contrary  to  the  laui  *• 
of  God :  and  he  desired  to  know  by  what  law  bishops 
could  judge  clerks  for  felony,  it  being  a  thing  only  de- 
teraiined  by  the  temporal  law;  so  that  either  it  was 
not  at  all  to  be  tried^  or  it  was  only  in  the  temporal 
court ;  so  that  either  clerks  must  do  as  they  please,  or 
be  tried  in  the  civil  courts.  To  this  no  answer  being 
made^  the  King  said  these  words :  Sy  the  permission 
and  ordirmTice  of  God  we  are  King  of  England,  and  the 
Kings  of  England  in  times  past  had  never  any  superior^ 
but  God  only.  Therefore  know  you  well  that  we  will  main^ 
tain  the  right  of  our  croum,  and  of  our  temporal  jurisdic-- 
tion  as  well  in  this,  as  in  all  other  points,  in  as  ample  man- 
ner as  any  of  our  progenitors  have  done  before  our  time. 
And  as  for  your  decrees,  we  are  well  assured  that  you  of 
the  spirituality  go  expressly  against  the  words  of  divers 
of  them,  as  hath  been  shewed  you  by  some  of  our  caun-- 
cU;  and  you  interpret  your  decrees  at  t^oar  pleasure,  InU 
we  will  not  agree  to  them  more  than  our  progenitors  have 
done  informer  times.  But  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury made  most  humble  instance,  that  the  matter  might 
be  8Q  long  respited,  till  they  could  get  a  resolution  from 
the  eourt  of  Rome,  which  they  should  procure  at  their 
own  charges;  and  if  it  did  consist  with  the  law  of 
God,  they  should  conform  themselves  to  the  law  of  the 
land.  To  this  the  King  made  no  answer :  but  the  war^ 
rants  being  out  against  Doctor  Horsey,  the  Bishop  of 
London's  Chancellor,  he  did  abscond  in  the  Archbi- 
shop's house ;  though  it  was  pretended  he  was  a  pri- 
soner there,  till  afterwards  a  temper  was  found  that 
Horsey  should  render  himself  a  prisoner  in  the  Kiokg*ft 
Bench,  and  be  tried.  But  the  Bishop  of  London  mad» 
earnest  applications  to  the  Cardinal  that  he  would  mova 
the  King  to  command  the  Attorney  General  to  confesa 
the  indictment  was  not  true,  tlmt  it  might  not  be  re^ 
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BOOK  ferred  to  a  jury;  since  he  said  the  citizens  of  London 
did  so  favour  heresy,  that  if  he  were  as  innocent  as 
Abel,  they  would  find  any  clerk  guilty.  The  King,  not 
willing  to  irritate  the  clergy  too  much,  and  judging  he 
had  maintained  his  prerogative  by  bringing  Horsey  to 
•the  bar,  ordered  the  Attorney  to  do  so.  And  accord- 
ingly, when  Horsey  was  brought  to  the  bar  and  in- 
dicted of  murder,  he  pleaded  Not  guilty ;  which  the  At- 
torney acknowledging,  he  was  dismissed,  and  went  and 
lived  at  Exeter,  and  never  again  came  back  to  London, 
either  out  of  fear  or  shame.  And  for  Doctor  Standish, 
upon  the  King's  command,  he  was  also  dismissed  out  of 
the  court  of  Convocation. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Pope  thought  fit  to  inter- 
pose in  this  matter.  For  though,  upon  less  provoca- 
tions, popes  had  proceeded  to  the  highest  censures 
against  princes ;  yet  this  King  was  otherwise  so  neces- 
sary to  the  Pope  at  this  time,  that  he  was  not  to  be  of- 
fended. The  clergy  suffered  much  in  this  business, 
besides  the  loss  of  their  reputation  with  the  people,  who 
involved  them  all  in  the  guilt  of  Hunne*s  murder ;  for 
now  their  exemption  being  well  examined,  was  found 
to  have  no  foundation  at  all  but  in  their  own  decrees  ; 
and  few  were  much  convinced  by  that  authority,  since 
upon  the  matter  it  was  but  a  judgment  of  their  own,  in 
their  own  favours :  nor  was  the  city  of  London  at  all 
satisfied  with  the  proceedings  in  the  King's  Bench,  since 
there  was  no  justice  done ;  and  all  thought  the  King 
seemed  more  careful  to  maintain  his  prerogative  than 
to  do  justice. 

This  I  have  related  the  more  fully,  because  it  seems 
to  have  had  great  influence  on  people's  minds,  and  to 
have  disposed  them  much  to  the  changes  that  followed 
afterwards.  How  these  things  were  entered  in  the 
books  of  Convocation,  cannot  be  now  known.  For 
among  the  other  sad  losses  sustained  in  the  late  burn- 
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ing  of  London^  this  was  one,  that  almost  all  the  regis-  BOOK 
ters  of  the  spiritual  courts  were  burnt,  some  few  of  the  ^- 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury  aud  Bishops  of  London's 
registers  being  only  preserved.  But  having  compared 
Fox  his  account  of  this  and  some  other  matters,  and 
finding  it  exactly  according  to  the  registers  that  are 
preserved,  I  shall  the  more  confidently  build  on  what 
he  published  from  those  records  that  are  now  lost. 

This  was  the  only  thing  in  the  first  eighteen  years  of  The  King 
the  King's  reign  that  seemed  to  lessen  the  greatness  of ^p^jgh! 
the  clei^gy,  but  in  all  other  matters  he  was  a  most  faith- ^y'^^jj"*"^ 
fill  son  of  the  see  of  Rome.    Pope  Julius,  soon  after  his«>«rted  by 

-  r  »  them. 

coming  to  the  crown,  sent  him  a  golden  rose,  with  acoUcct. 
letter  to  Archbishop  Warliam  to  deliver  it;  and  though  ^''"**** 
such  presents  might  seem  fitter   for  young  children 
than  for  men  of  discretion,  yet  the  King  was  much  de- 
tighted  with  it;  and,  to  shew  his  gratitude,  there  was  a 
treaty  concluded  the  year  following  between  the  King  Treaty 
and  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  for  the  defence  of  the  Pa-^R^. 
pacy  against  the  French  King.     And  when,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  council  that  the  French  King  and  some 
other  princes  and  cardinals  had  called,  first  to  Pisa, 
{which  was  afterwards  translated  to  Milan,  and  then  to 
Lyons,  that  summoned  the  Pope  to  appear  biefore  them, 
and  suspended  his  authority,)  Pope  Julius  called  an-igApni, 
other  council  to  be  held  in  the  Lateran  ;  the  King  sent  **"" 
the  Bishops  of  Worcester  and  Rochester,  the  Prior  of 
8t  John's,  and  the  Abbot  of  Winchelcomb,  to  sit  in 
that  council,  in  which  there  was  such  a  representative 
of  the  catholic  church  as  had  not  been  for  several  of 
the  later  ages  in  the  western  church :  in  which  a  few 
bishops,  packed  out  of  several  kingdoms,  and  many  Ita- 
lian bishops,  with  a  vast  number  of  abbots,  priors,  and 
other  inferior  dignified  clei^men,  were  brought  to  con- 
firm together  whatever  the  Popes  had  a  mind  to  enact ; 
which  passing  easily  among  them,  was  sent  over  the 
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BOOK  worltl  with  a  stamp  of  sacred  authority,  as  the  decrees 

: — and  decisions  of  the  holy  Universal  Church  assembled 

in  a  general  council. 

Nor  was  there  a  worse  understanding  between  thia 
King  an.d  Pope  Leo  die  Tenth,  that  succeeded  Julius, 
who  did  also  compliment  him  with  those  papal  pre- 
sents of  roses,  and  at  his  desire  made  Wolsey  a  Cardi- 
nal ;  and  above  all  other  things  obliged  him  by  con- 
octob.  11,  ferring  on  him  the  title  t^i  Defender  of  the  Faith,  (upon 
ixi.  Her-  the  presenting  to  the  Pc^  his  book  against  Luther,)  in 
a  pompous  letter  signed  by  the  Pope,  and  twenty-seven 
cardinals,  in  which  the  King  took  great  pleasure ;  af- 
fecting it  always  beyond  all  his  other  titles,  though  se- 
veral of  the  former  kings  of  England  had  carried  the 
same  title,  as  Spelman  informs  us.  So  easy  a  thing  it 
was  for  popes  to  oblige  princes  in  those  days,  when  a 
title  or  a  rose  was  thought  a  sufficient  recompenoe  for 
the  greatest  services. 

The  Cardinal  governing  all  temporal  afiairs  as  he  did, 

it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  his  authority  was  absohite  in 

ecclesiastical  matters,  which  seemed  naturally  to  lie 

within  his  province ;  yet  Warham  made  some  opposi* 

tion  to  him,  and  complained  to  the  King  of  his  en* 

croaching  too  much  in  his  Legantine  courts  upon  his 

jurisdiction;  and  the  things  being  clearly  made  out, 

the  King  chid  the  Cardinal  sharply  for  it,  who  ever 

after  that  hated  Warham  in  his  heart,  yet  he  proceeded 

more  warily  for  the  future. 

A  bull  for       But  the  Cardinal  drew  the  hatred  of  the  clei^  upon 

Se^dn^,  himself,  chiefly  by  a  bull  which  he  obtained  from 

liiol'iLd.   Rome,  giving  him  authority  to  visit  all  monasteries, 

todtlScic  *^^  ^^  ^^  clergy  of  England,  and  to  dispense  with  all 

«9.  of  his  the  laws  of  the  church  for  one  whole  year  after  the  date 

nent.       of  the  buU.    The  power  that  was  lodged  in  him  by  thn 

bull  was  not  more  invidious  than  the  words  in  which 

it  was  conceived  were  o£fensive;  for  the  preamble  ef  it 
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was  fill!  of  severe  reflection's  against  the  manners  and  BOOK 
ignorance  of  the  clergy,  who  are  said  in  it  to  have  been  .,,  • 
delivered  over  to  a  reprobate  mind.  This,*  as  it  was  a 
public  defaming  them,  so,  how  true  soever  it  might  be, 
all  thought  it  did  not  become  the  Cardinal,  whose  vices 
were  notorious  and  scandalous,  to  tax  others,  whose 
faults  were  neither  so  great  nor  so  eminent  as  his  were. 

He  did  also  affect  a  ma&^nificence  and  greatness,  notThcCarfi- 
only  in  his  habit,  (being  the  first  clergyman  in  England  Poiydore 
that  wore  silks,)  but  in  his  family,  his  train,  and  other  "^ ' 
pieces  of  state  equal  to  that  of  kings.     And  even  in 
performing  divine  offices,  and  saying  mass,  he  did  it 
with  the   same  ceremonies  that  the  popes  use ;  who 
judge  themselves  so  nearly  related  to  God,  that  those 
humble  acts  of  adoration,  which  are  devotions  in  other 
persons,  would  abase  them  too  much.  He  had  not  only 
bishops  and  abbots  to  serve  him,  but  even  dukes  and 
earls  to  give  him  the  water  and  the  towel.     He  had 
certainly  a  vast  mind;  and  he  saw  the  corruptions  of 
the  clergy  gave  so  great  scandal,  and  their  ignorance 
was  so  profound,  that  unless  some  effectual  ways  were 
taken  for  correcting  these,  they  must  needs  fall  intQ 
great  disesteem  witli  the  people:  for  though  he  took 
great  liberties  himself,  and  perhaps,  according  to  the 
maxim  of  the  canonists,  he  judged  cardinals,  as  princes 
of  the  church,  were  not  comprehended  within  ordinary 
ecclesiastical  laws ;  yet  he  seemed  to  have  designed  the  He  designt 
reformation  of  the  inferior  clergy  by  all  the  means  hetkmt 
could  think  of,  except  the  giving  them  a  good  example: 
therefore  he  intended  to  visit  all  the  monasteries  of 
England,   that  so,   discovering  their  corruptions,   he 
mi^t  the  better  justify  the  design  he  had  to  suppress 
most  of  them,  and  convert  them  into  bishopricks,  cathe* 
drals,  collegiate  churches  and  colleges :  for  which  end 
be  procured  the  bull  from  Rome;  but  he  was  diverted 
fiom  maidug  any  use  of  it  by  some,  who  advised  him 
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BOOK  rather  to  suppress  monasteries  by  the  Pope's  authority, 

: — than  proceed  in  a  method  which   would   raise  great 

pr^fon^M^  hatred  against  himself,  cast  foul  aspersions  on  religious 
monaste-    orders,  and  give  the  enemies  of  tihe  church  great  ad- 
vantages against  it.     Yet  he  had  communicated  his  de- 
sign to  the  King ;  and  his  secretary  Cromwell  under- 
standing it,  was  thereby  instructed  how  to  proceed  af- 
terwards, when  they  went  about  the  total  suppression 
of  the  monasteries. 
The  calling     The  Summoning  of  convocations  he  assumed  by  vir- 
tions.        tue  of  his  legantine  power.     Of  these  there  were  two 
sorts:  the  first  were  called  by  the  King;  for  with  the 
writs  for  a  parliament  there  went  out  always  a  sum- 
mons to  the  two  archbishops  for  calling  a  convocation 
of  their  provinces  ;  the  style  of  which  will  be  found  in 
Collect,     the  Collection.      It  differs  in  nothing  from  what  is 

Nufltik  ft 

now  in  use,  but  that  the  King  did  not  prefix  the  day  ; 
requiring  them  only  to  be  summoned  to  meet  with  all 
convenient  speed;  and  the  archbishops,  having  the 
King's  pleasure  signified  to  them,  did  in  their  writs 
prefix  the  day.  Other  convocations  were  called  by  the 
archbishops  in  their  several  provinces,  upon  great  emer- 
gencies, to  meet  and  treat  of  things  relating  to  the 
Collect,  church,  and  were  provincial  councils.  Of  this  I  find 
Kamb.4.  j^^^  ^^^^  ^^j  ^^^  called  by  Warham,  in  the  first  year 

of  this  King,  for  restoring  the  ecclesiastical  immunities, 
that  had  been  very  much  impaired,  as  will  appear  by 
the  writ  of  summons.  But  the  Cardinal  did  now^  as 
Legate,  issue  out  writs  for  convocations.  In  the  year 
Regist.  1522.  I  find  by  the  register  there  was  a  writ  issued 
•aTw,  **  firomthe  King  toWarhamtocall  one,  who  upon  that  sum- 
moned it  to  meet  at  St.  Paul's  the  twentieth  of  April. 
But  the  Cardinal  prevailed  so  far  with  the  King,  that^ 
on  the  second  of  May  after,  he  by  his  legantine  autho- 
rity dissolved  that  convocation,  and  issued  out  a  writ  to 
Tonstall^  Bishop  of  London,  to  bring  the  clergy  of  Can- 
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terbury  to  St.  Peter's  in  Westminster,  there  to  meet  and  BOOK 
reform  abuses  in  the  church ;  and  consider  of  other  ^' 
important  matters  that  shoald  be  proposed  to  them. 
What  they  did  towards  reformation,  I  know  not,  the 
records  being  lost :  but  as  to  the  King's  supply,  it  was 
proposed.  That  they  should  give  jthe  King  the  half  of 
the  foil  value  of  their  livings  for  one  year,  to  be  paid  in 
five  years.  The  Cardinal  laid  out  to  them  how  much 
the  King  had  merited  from  the  church,  both  by  sup- 
pressing the  schism  that  was  like  to  have  been  in  the 
papacy  in  Pope  Julius  his  time,  and  by  protecting  the 
see  of  Rome  from  the  French  tyranny ;  but  most  of  all, 
for  that  excellent  book  written  by  him  in  defence  of  the 
faith  against  the  heretics :  and  that  therefore,  since  the 
French  King  was  making  war  upon  him,  and  had  sent 
over  the  Duke  of  Albany  to  Scotland  to  make  war  also 
on  that  side,  it  was  fit  lliat  on  so  great  an  occasion  it 
should  appear  that  his  clergy  were  sensible  of  their 
happiness  in  having  such  a  King ;  which  they  ought  to 
express  in  granting  somewhat,  that  was  as  much  be- 
yond all  former  precedents,  as  the  King  had  merited 
more  from  them  than  all  former  Kings  had  ever  done« 

But  the  Bishops  of  Winchester  and  Rochester  c^ 
posed  this:  for  they  both  hated  the  CardinaL  The 
one  thought  him  ungratefol  to  him  who  had  raised 
him :  the  other,  being  a  man  of  a  strict  life,  hated  him 
for  his  vices.  Both  these  spake  against  it  as  an  un- 
heard-of tax,  which  would  so  oppress  the  clergy,  that  it 
would  not  be  possible  for  them  to  live  and  pay  it ;  and 
that  this  would  become  a  precedent  for  after-times, 
which  would  make  the  condition  of  the  clergy  most 
miserable.  But  the  Cardinal,  who  intended  that  the 
convocation,  by  a  great  subsidy,  should  lead  the  way  to 
the  parliament,  took  much  pains  for  carrying  it  through ; 
and  got  some  to  be  absent,  and  others  were  prevailed 
on  to  consent  to  it :  and^  for  the  fear  of  its  being  made 
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BOOK  a  precedent^  a  clause  was  put  in  the  act,  that  it  should 
^'  be  no  precedent  for  after-times.  Others  laughed  at 
this,  and  said.  It  would  be  a  precedent  for  all  that,  if  it 
once  passed.  But  in  the  end  it  was  granted,  with  a 
Collect,  most  glorious  preamble ;  ^nd  by  it  all  the  natives  of 
England  that  had  any  ecclesiastical  benefice  were  to 
pay  the  full  half  of  the  true  value  of  their  livings  in  five 
years ;  and  all  foreigners  who  were  beneficed  in  Eng- 
land were  to  pay  a  whole  year's  rent  in  the  same  time : 
out  of  which  number  were  excepted  the  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester and  Landafie,  Polydore  Virgil,  Peter  -the  Car- 
melite, Erasmus  of  Roterdam,  Silvester  Darius,  and 
Peter  Vannes,  who  were  to  pay  only  as  natives  did. 
This  increased  the  hatred  that  the  clergy  bore  the  Car- 
dinal. But  he  despised  them,  and  in  particular  was  a 
great  enemy  to  the  monks,  and  looked  on  them  as  idle 
mouths  that  did  neither  the  church  nor  state  any  ser- 
vice, but  were  through  their  scandalous  lives  a  reproach 
to  the  church,  and  a  burden  to  the  state.  Therefore  he 
resolved  to  suppress  a  great  number  of  them,  and  to 
change  them  to  another  institution. 
Of  Restate  From  the  days  of  King  Edgar  the  state  of  monkery 
nasteries.  had  been  still  growing  in  England.  For  most  of  the 
secular  clergy  being  then  married,  and  refusing  to  put 
away  their  wives,  were  by  Dunstan  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  Ethelwald  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Os- 
wald Bishop  of  Worcester,  who  were  all  monks,  turned 
Rot.  Pat.  out  of  their  livings.  There  is  in  the  rolls  an  Inspewmus 
vVn"Sr.i.of  ^™%  Edgar's,  erecting  the  priory  and  convent  of 
Worcester,  which  bears'  date  anno  964.  Edgari  VI^^  on 
St.  Innocent's  day,  signed  by  the  King,  the  Queen,  two 
archbishops,  five  bishops,  six  abbots,  (but  neither  bi- 
shoprick  nor  abbey  are  named,)  six  dukes,  and  five 
knights  ;  but  there  is  no  seal  to  it.  It  bears,  that  the 
King,  with  the  counsel  and  consent  of  his  princes  and 
gentry,  did  confirm  and  estaUish  that  priory ;  and  that 
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he  had  erected  forty-seven  monasteries,  which  he  in-  BOOK 

tended   to  increase  to   fifty,  the  number  of  jubilee; L ; 

and  that  the  former  incumbents  should  be  for  ever  ex- 
cluded from  all  pretensions  to  their  benefices,  because 
they  had  rather  chosen  with  the  danger  of  their  order, 
and  the  prejudice  of  the  ecclesiastical  benefice,  to  ad- 
here to  their  wives,  than  to  serve  God  chastely  and  ca- 
nonically. 

The  monks  being  thus  settled  in  most  cathedrals  of 
England,  gave  themselves  up  to  idleness  and  pleasure, 
which  had  been  long  complained  of;  but  now  that 
teaming  began  to  be  restored,  they^  being  every  where 
possessed  of  the  best  church-benefices,  were  looked  upon 
by  all  learned  men  with  an  evil  eye,  as  having  in  their 
tmnds  the  chief  encouragements  of  learning,  and  yet 
doing  nothing  towards  it ;  they  on  the  contrary  decry- 
ing and  disparaging  it  all  they  could,  saying.  It  would 
bring  in  heresy,  and  a  great  deal  of  mischief.  And  the 
restorers  of  learning,  such  as  Erasmus,  Vives,  and 
others,  did  not  spare  them,  but  did  expose  their  igno- 
rance and  ill  manners  to  the  world. 

Now  the  King  naturally  loved  learning,  and  therefore 
the  Cardinal,  either  to  do  a  thing  which  he  knew  would 
be  acfseptable  to  the  King,  or  that  it  was  also  agreeable 
to  his  own  inclinations,  resolved  to  set  up  some  col-TheCardu 
l^;es,  in  which  there  should  be  both  great  encourage- °eg^^' 
ments  for  eminent  scholars  to  prosecute  their  studies, 
and  good  schools  for  teaching  and  training  up  of  youth. 
This  he  knew  would  be  a  great  honour  to  him,  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  patron  of  learning  ;  and  therefore  he 
set  his  heart  much  on  it,  to  have  two  colleges  (the  one 
at  Oxford,  the  other  at  Ipswich,  the  place  of  his  birth) 
well  constituted,  and  nobly  endowed.  But  towards 
diis,  it  waft  necessary  to  suppress  some  monasteries, 
which  was  thought  every  whit  as  justifiable  and  lawful, 
as  it  had  been  many  ages  before  to  change  secular  pre- 
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BOOK  bends  into  canons  regular;   the  endowed  goods  being 

: — still  applied  to  a  religious  use.     And  it  was  thought 

hard  to  say,  That  if  the  Pope  had  the  absolute  power  of 
dispensing  the  spiritual  treasure  of  the  church,  and  to 
translate  the  merits  of  one  man,  and  apply  them  to  an- 
other ;   that  he  had  not  a  much  more  absolute  power 
over  the  temporal  treasure  of  the  church,  to  translate 
church-lands  from  one  use,  and  apply  them  to  another. 
And  indeed  the  Cardinal  was  then  so  much  considered 
at  Rome  as  a  pope  of  another  world,  that  whatever  be 
desired  he  easily  obtained.     Therefore  on  the  third 
of  April,  1524,  Pope  Clement  by  a  bull  gave  him  au- 
thority to  suppress   the  monastery  of  St.  Frideswide 
in  Oxford,  and  in  the  diocese  of  I/ii^coln,  and  to  carry 
The  bull    the  monks  elsewhere,  with  a  very  full  nan  obstante. 
S»m!      To  this  the  King  gave  his  assent  the  nineteenth  of 
"p^^^^^j  April  following.     After  this  there  followed  many  other 
^  bulls  for  other  religious  houses  and  rectories  that  were 

impropriated.  These  houses  being  thus  suppressed  by  the 
law,  they  belonged  to  the  King ;  who  thereupon  made 
them  over  to  the  Cardinal  by  new  and  special  grants^ 
which  are  all  enrolled.  And  so  he  went  on  with  these 
great  foundations,  and  brought  them  to  perfection; 
that  at  Oxford  in  the  eighteenth  year,  and  that  at  Ips- 
wich in  the  twentieth  year  of  the  King's  reign,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  dates  of  the  King's  patents  for  founding 
them. 

In  the  last  place,  I  come  to  shew  the  new  opinions 
in  religion,  or  those  that  were  accounted  new  then  in 
England ;  and  the  state  and  progress  of  them  till  the 
nineteenth  year  of  the  King's  reign. 
Thcfiret        From  the  days  of  Wickliffe,  there  were  many  that 
J^^j^  disliked  most  of  th^  received  doctrines,  in  several  parts 
tion  in      of  the  nation.    The  clergy  were  at  that  time  very  hate- 
ful to  the  people ;  for  as  the  Pope  did  exact  heavily  on 
^hem,  so  they,  being  oppressed^  took  all  means  possible 
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to  make  the  people  repay  what  the  popes  wrested  from  BOOK 
them.  Wickhfle  being  much  encouraged  and  supported  ^' 
by  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  and  the  Lord  Piercy,  the 
bishops  could  not  proceed  against  him  till  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster  was  put  from  the  King,  and  then  he  was 
condemned  at  Oxford.  Many  opinions  are  charged 
upon  him;  but  whether  he  held  them  or  not  we  know 
not  but  by  the  testimonies  of  his  enemies,  who  wirit  of 
him  with  so  much  passion,  that  it  discredits  all  they 
say ;  yet  he  died  in  peace,  though  his  body  was  after- 
wards burnt.  He  translated  the  Bible  out  of  Latin  into 
English,  with  a  long  preface  before  it,  in  which  he  re- 
flected severely  on  the  corruptions  of  the  clergy,  and 
condemned  the  worshipping  of  saints  and  images,  and 
denied  the  corporal  presence  of  Chrisfs  body  in  the 
sacrament,  and  exhorted  all  people  to  the  study  of  the 
Scriptares.  His  Bible,  with  this  preface,  was  well  re- 
ceived by  a  great  many,  who  were  led  into  these  opi- 
nions rather  by  the  impressions  which  common  sense 
and  plain  reason  made  on  them,  than  by  any  deep 
speculation  or  study.  For  the  followers  of  this  doc- 
trine were  illiterate  and  ignorant  men  :  some  few  clerks 
joined  to  them,  but  diey  formed  not  themselves  into 
any  body  or  association ;  and  were  scattered  over  the 
kingdom,  holding  these  opinions  in  private,  without 
making  any  public  profession  of  them :  generally  they 
were  known  by  their  disparaging  the  superstitious  cler- 
gy, whose  corruptions  were  then  so  notorious,  and  their 
cruelty  so  enraged,  that  no  wonder  the  people  were 
deeply  prejudiced  against  them.  Nor  were  the  me- 
thods they  used  likely  to  prevail  much  upon  them,  be- 
ing severe  and  cruel. 

In  the  primitive  church,  though  in  their  councils  The  cmd- 
they  were   not  backward   to  pass   anathematisms  on^Srch^ 
eveiy  thing  that  they  judged  heresy,  yet  all  capital  ^"**- 
proceedings  against    heretics  were  condemned;    and 
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BOOK  when  two  bishops  did  prosecute   Priscillian  and   his 

: — followers  before  the  Emperor  Maximus,  upon  which 

they  were  put  to  death,  they  were  generally  so  blamed 
for  it,  that  many  refused  to  hold  communion  with  them. 
The  Roman  emperors  made  many  laws  i^inst  he- 
retics, for  the  fining  and  banishing  of  them,  and  se- 
cluded them  from  the  privileges  of  other  subjects;  such 
M  making  wills,  or  receiving  legacies  ;  6nly  the  Mani- 
chees  (who  were  a  strange  mixture  between  heathenism 
and  Christianity)  were  to  suffer  death  for  their  errors. 
Yet  the  bishops  in  those  days,  particularly  in  Africk, 
doubted  much,  whether,  upon  the  insolencies  of  heretics 
or  schismatics,  they  might  desire  the  emperor  to  ex- 
ecute those  laws  for  fining,  banishing,  and  other  re- 
straints. And  St.  Austin  was  not  easily  prevailed  oq 
to  consent  to  it.  But  at  length  the  Donatists  were  so 
intolerable,  that,  after  several  consultations  about  it^ 
they  were  forced  to  consent  to  those  inferior  penalties, 
but  still  condemned  the  taking  away  of  their  lives. 
And  even  in  the  execution  of  the  imperial  laws  in  those 
inferior  punishments,  they  were  always  interposing,  to 
moderate  the  severity  of  the  prefects  and  governors. 
The  first  instance  of  severity  on  men's  bodies,  that  was 
not  censured  by  the  church,  was  in  the  fifth  century, 
under  Justin  the  First,  who  ordered  the  tongue  of  Se- 
verus  (who  had  been  Patriarch  of  A^tioch,  but  did  daily 
anathematize  the  council  of  Chalcedon)  to  be  cut  out. 
In  the  eighth  century,  Justinian  the  Second  (called 
Rhinotmetus  from  his  cropt  nose)  burnt  all  the  Ma-r 
nichees  in  Armenia ;  and  in  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century,  the  Bogomili  were  condemned  to  be  burnt 
by  the  Patriarch  and  council  of  Constantinople.  But 
in  the  end  of  the  twelfth,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  a  company  of  simple  and  innocent 
persons  in  the  southern  parts  of  France,  b^ng  disgusted 
with  th^  corruptions  both  of  the  popish  clergy  edkI  of 
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the  public  worship,  separated  from  their  assemblies ;  BOOK 

and  then  Dominick  and  his  brethren-preachers,  who : 

came  among  them  to  convince  them,  finding  their 
preaching  did  not  prevail,  betook  themselves  to  that 
way  that  was  sure  to  silence  them.  They  persuaded 
the  civil  magistrates  to  burn  all  such  as  were  judged 
obstinate  heretics.  That  they  might  do  this  by  a  law, 
the  iburth  council  of  Lateran  did  decree,  that  all  he- 
retics should  be  delivered .  to  the  secular  power  to  be 
extirpated ;  (they  thought  not  fit  to  speak  out,  but  by 
the  practice  it  was  known  that  burning  was  that  which' 
they  meant ;)  and  if  they  did  it  not,  they  were  to  be 
excommunicated ;  and  after  that,  if  they  still  refused 
to  do  their  duty,  (which  was  upon  the  matter  to  be 
the  inquisitor's  hangmen,)  they  were  to  deny  it  at  their 
utmost  perils.  For  not  only  the  ecclesiastical  censures, 
but  anathemas  were  thought  too  feeble  a  punishment 
for  this  omission.  Therefore  a  censure  was  found  out, 
as  severe  upon  the  prince,  as  burning  was  to  the  poor 
heretic  :  he  was  to  he  deposed  by  the  Pope,  his  szUyects 
to  be  absolved  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance y  and  his 
dominions  to  be  given  away  to  any  other,  faithful  son  of 
tie  churchy  such  as  pleased  the  Pope  best ;  and  all  this 
by  the  authority  of  a  synod,  that  passed  for  a  holy  ge- 
neral council.  This,  as  it  was  fatal  to  the  Counts  of 
Tliolouse^  who  were  great  princes  in  the  south  of 
France^  and  first  fell  under  the  censures;  so  it  was 
terrible  to  all  other  princes,  who  thereupon^  to  save 
themselves,  delivered  up  their  subjects  to  the  mercy  of 
the  ecclesiastical  courts. 

Burning  was  the  death  they  made  choice  of,  because  Fitz-Her- 
witches,  wizards,  and  sodomites  had  been  so  executed.  i^J^  Bie- 
Therefore,  to  make  heresy  appear  a  terrible  thing,  this^''*^ 
was  tlioaght  the  most  proper  punishment  of  it.     It  had 
also  «   resemblance  of  everlasting  burning,  to  which 
tiiey  adjudged  th^r  souls,  as  well  as  their  bodies,  were 
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BOOK  condemned  to  the  fire;  but  with  t^iis  signal  diflerenCc, 
^'  that  they  could  find  no  such  effectual  way  to  obl^e 
God  to  execute  their  sentence,  as  they  contrived  against 
the  civil  magistrate.  But  however,  they  confidently 
gave  it  out,  that,  by  virtue  of  that  promise  of  our  Sa- 
viour's, fFhose  sins  ye  bind  on  earth,  they  are  bound  in 
heaven^  their  decrees  were  ratified  in  heaven.  And  it 
not  being  easy  to  disprove  what  they  said,  people  be- 
lieved the  one,  as  they  saw  the  other  sentence  executed. 
So  that  whatever  they  condemned  as  heresy  was  looked 
on  as  the  worst  thing  in  the  world. 

There  was  no  occasion  for  the  execution  of  this  law 
in  England  till  the  days  of  Wickliffe.  And  the  favour 
he  had  from  some  great  men  stopped  the  proceedings 
The  laws  of  against  him.  But  in  the  fifth  year  of  King  Richard 
]^fiS*  ^^  Second,  a  bill  passed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
hcietics.  ^j^g  assented  to  by  the  King,  and  published  for  an  act 
of  parliament,  though  the  bill  was  never  sent  to  the 
Unto ^  ^^  House  of  Con^mons.  By  this  pretended  law  it  appears, 
Wickliffe's  followers  were  then  very  numerous ;  that 
they  had  a  certain  habit,  and  did  preach  in  many 
places,  both  in  churches,  church-yards,  and  markets^ 
without  licence  from  the  ordinary ;  and  did  preach  se- 
veral doctrines^  both  against  the  faith,  and  the  laws  of 
the  land,  as  had  been  proved  before  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  other  bishops,  prelates,  doctors  of  di- 
vinity, and  of  the  civil  and  canon  law,  and  others  of  the 
clergy:  that  they  would  not  submit  to  the  admonitions 
nor  censures  of  the  church ;  but  by  their  subtle  in- 
genious words  did  draw  the  people  to  follow  them, 
and  defend  them  by  strong  hand,  and  in  great  routs. 
Therefore  it  was  ordained,  that,  upon  the  bishop's  certi* 
fying  into  the  chancery  the  names  of  such  preachers 
and  their  abettors,  the  Chancellor  should  issue  forth 
commissions  to  the  sheriffs  and  other  the  King's  mi-« 
nisters^  to  hold  them  in  arrest  and  strong  prison,  till 
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they  should  justify  them  according  to  the  law  and  rea-  BOOK 
son  of  holy  church.    From  the  gentleness  of  which  law      ^- 
it  may  appear^  that  England  was  not  then  so  tame  as 
to  bear  the  severity  of  those  cruel  laws  which  were 
settled  and  put  in  execution  in  other  kingdoms. 
The  custom  at  that  time  was  to  ensross  copies  of  all  Coke's  in- 

.  ^  ,.  ,  11-1  .    stimtes, 

the  acts  of  parliament^  and  to  send  them  with  a  writ 3.  port, 
under  the  gjeat  seal  to  the  sheriffs,  to  make  them  bchmyf'^ 
proclaimed   within   their  jurisdictions.    And    Robert 
Braibrook,  Bishop  of  London,  then  Lord  Chancellor, 
sent  this,  with  the  other  acts  of  that  parliament,  to  be 
proclaimed.     The  writ  bears  date  the  twenty-sixth  of 
May,  5^  Reg.     But  in  the  next  parliament  that  was 
held  in  the  sixth  year  of  that  King's  reign,  the  Com- e^^  Rich. 
mons  preferred  a  bill  reciting  the  former  act,  and  con- Numb.  5%. 
stantly  aflSrmed  that  they  had  never  assented  to  it,  and*'^  ^*' 
therefore  desired  it  might  be  declared  to  be  void :  for 
they  prot^ted  it  was  never  their  intent  to  be  justifiedy 
and  to  bind  themselves  and  their  successors  to  the  pre- 
lates more  than  their  ancestors  had  done  in  times  past. 
To  which  the  King  gave  the  royal  assent,  as  it  is  in  the 
records  of  parliament.    But  in  the  proclamation  of  the 
acts  of  that  parliament  this  act  was  suppressed;  so  that 
the  former  act  was  still  looked  on  as  a  good  law,  and  is 
printed  in  the  book  of  statutes.     Such  pious  frauds 
were  always  practised  by  the  popish  clergy,  and  were 
indeed  necessary  for  the  supporting  the  credit  of  that 
church.    When  Richard  the  Second  was  deposed,  and 
the  crown  usurped  by  Henry  the  Fourth,  then  he,  in  Another 
gratitude  to  the  clergy  that  assisted  him  in  his  coming  ^i^g^H^. 
to  the  crown,  granted  them  a  law  to  their  hearts  con-'^^^* 
tent  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign.    The  preamble 
bears.  That  some  had  a  new  faith  about  the  sacraments 
of  the  churchy  and  the  authority  of  the  same,  and  did 
preatk  without  authority,  gathered  conventicles,  taught 
schools^  wrote  books  against  the  Catholic  faith ;  with 
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BOOK  many  other  heinous  aggravations.     Upon  which  the  pre-- 
^'      lates  and  clergy^  and  the  commons  of  the  recUm^  prayed 
the  King  to  provide  a  sufficient  remedy  to  so  great  an 
evil.     Theref&re  the  King,  by  the  assent  of  the  states^ 
and  other  discreet  men  of  the  realm,  being  in  the  said 
parliament,  did  ordain,  That  none  should  preach  without 
licence,  except  persons  privileged;    that   none  should 
preach  any  doctrine  contrary  to  the  catholig  faith,  or  the 
determination  of  the  holy  church,  and  that  none  should 
favour  and  abet  them,  nor  keep  their  books,  but  deliver 
them  to  the  diocesan  of  the  place,  within  forty  days  after 
the  proclamation  of  that  statute.    And  that  if  any  per- 
sons  were  defamed,  or  suspected  of  doing  against  that 
ordinance,  then  the  ordinary  might  arrest  them,  and 
keep  them  in  his  prison  till  they  were  canonically  purged 
if  the  articles  laid  against  them,  or  did  abjure  them 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  church.     Provided  always, 
-that  the  proceedings  against  them  were  publicly  and  ju^ 
tUcially  done  and  ended  unthin  three  months  after  they 
had  been  so  arrested;  and  if  they  were  convict,  the  dio^ 
eesan,  or-  his  commissaries^  might  keep  them  in  prison 
as  long  as  to  his  discretion  shall  seem  e^spedient,  and 
might  fine  them  as  should  seem  competent  to  fdm,  certi^ 
fying  the  fine  into  the  King's  exchequer :   and  if  any 
ieing  convict  did  refuse  to  abjure,  or  after  abjuration 
didftdl  into  relapse,  then  he  woe  to  be  left  to  the  seeular 
eourt,  according  to  the  holy  canons.    And  the  mayors, 
sheriffs,  or  bailiffs  were  to  be  personally  present  at  the 
passing  the  sentence  when  they  should  be  required  by  the 
diocesan,  or  his  commissaries,  and  after  the  sentence  they 
were  to  receive  them,  and  them  before  the  people  in  a 
Ugh  place  do  to  be  brent.    By  this  statute  the  sheriffs^ 
or  other  officers,  were  immediately  to  proceed  to  the 
burning  of  heretics  without  any  writ,  or  warrant  from 
tiie  King*     But  it  seems  the  King's  learned  council 
aliased  hinoi  to  issue  out  a  writ,  De  haretico  fiombu^ 
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nmdb,  upon  what  grounds  of  law  I  cannot  tell.  For  in  BOOK 
the  same  year,  when  William  Sautre  (who  was  the  first  — i — 
that  was  pat  to  death  upon  the  account  of  heresy)  was 
judged  relapse  by  Thomas  Arundel,  Archbishop  of  Can-Fitz-Hcr- 
terbury,  in  a  convocation  of  his  province,  and  there- turaBrc- 
upon  was  degraded  from  priesthood,  and  left  to  secular  ^''^"^' 
power ;  a  writ  was  issued  out  to  bum  him,  which  in 
the  writ  is  called  the  cusiomaTy  punishment ^  (relating,  it 
is  like^  to  the  customs  that  were  beyond  sea.)  But  this 
writ  was  not  necessary  by  the  law,  and  therefore  it 
seems  these  writs  were  not  enrolled :  for  in  the  whole 
reign  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth  I  have  not  been  able 
to  find  any  of  these  writs  in  the  rolls.  But  by  War- 
ham's  r^^^r  I  see  the  common  course  of  the  law  was, 
to  certify  into  the  chancery  the  conviction  of  an  he- 
retic, upon  which  the  writ  was  issued  out,  if  the  King 
did  not  seed  a  pardon.  Thus  it  went  on  all  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Fourth.  But  in  the  beginning  of  his 
son*8  reign,  (here  was  a  conspiracy  (as  was  pretended) 
by  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  and  some  others,  against  the 
King  aad  the  clergy ;  upon  which  many  were  put  into 
prison,  and  twenty-nine  were  both  attainted  of  treason, 
and  condemned  of  heresy,  so  they  wei«  both  hanged 
and  bcimt.  But,  as  a  writer  that  Uved  in  the  following.  Htii. 
1^  says,  Ceriain  affirmed  that  these  mere  but  feigned 
causes,  surnused  of  the  spirituaiky  more  o/Osplamir, 
than  truth.  That  conspiracy,  whether  real  or  pretend^ 
ed,  produced  a  severe  act  s^ainst  those  heretics,  who 
were  then  best  known  by  the  name  of  Lollards.  By 
whicli  act  all  ofikers  of  state,  judges,  justices  of  the 
peace,  mayors,  sherifis,  and  bailiffi,  were  to  be  swom^ 
when  they  took  their  employments,  to  use  their  whole 
power  and  diligence  to  destroy  all  heresies  and  errors^ 
cdled  Lollardies,  and  to  assist  the  ordinaries  and  their 
eommissaries  in  their  proceedings  against  them;  and 
that  the   Lollards  ^should  forfeit  all  the  lan^s  tiiey 
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BOOK  held  in  fee  smpky  and  their  goods  and  chattels  to  the 
— L — King. 

The  clergy,  according  to  the  genius  of  that  religion, 
having  their  authority  fortified  with  such  severe  laws, 
were  now  more  cruel  and  insolent  than  ever.  And  if 
any  man  denied  them  any  part  of  that  respect,  or  of 
those  advauti^s,  to  which  they  pretended,  he  was  pre- 
sently brought  under  the  suspicion  of  heresy,  and  vexed 
with  imprisonments,  and  articles  were  brought  against 
him. 

Upon  which  great  complaints  followed.  And  the 
judges,  to  correct  this,  granted  habeas  corpus  upon 
their  imprisonments,  and  examined  the  warrants,  and 
either  bailed  or  discharged  the  prisoners  as  they  saw 
cause :  for  though  the  decrees  of  the  church  had  made 
many  things  heresy,  so  that  the  clergy  had  much  mat- 
ter to  work  upon  ;  yet  when  offenders  against  them  in 
other  things  could  not  be  charged  with  any  formal  he- 
resy, then  by  consequences  they  studied  to  &sten  it  on 
them,  but  were  sometimes  overruled  by  the  judges. 
Fifth  year  Thus,  whcR  ouc  Kcyser  (who  was  excommunicated  by 
IV.  Thomas  Bourchier,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  at  the 

suit  of  another)  said  openly,  that  TTuU  sentence  was 
not  to  be  feared;  for  though  the  Archbishop,  or  his 
commissary  had  excommunicated  him,  yet  he  was  not 
ewcommuniccUed  before  God;  he  was  upon  this  com- 
mitted by  the  Archbishop's  warrant,  as  one  justly  sus- 
pected of  heresy:  but  the  judges,  upon  his  moving  for 
an  habeas  corpus^  granted  it ;  and  the  prisoner  being 
brought  to  the  bar,  with  the  warrant  for  his  imprison- 
ment, they  found  the  matter  contained  in  it  was  not 
within  the  statute,  and  first  bailed  him,  and  after  that 
they  discharged  him.  One  Warner  of  London,  having 
said.  That  he  was  not  bound  to  pay  tithes  to  his  curate, 
was  also  imprisoned  by  Edward  Vaugha%  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  Bishop  of  London ;  but  he  escaped  out  of 
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prison,  and  brought  his  action  of  false  imprisonment  BOOit 

against  Vaughan.    Whereupon  Vaughan  pleading  the L— 

itatate  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  that  his  opinion  was 
an  heresy  against  the  determination  of  the  catholic  faith, 
the  court  of  the  Common  Pleas  judged,  That  the  words 
were  not  within  the  statute^  and  that  his  opinion  was  an 
erroTy  but  no  heresy.  So  that  the  judges,  looking  on 
themselves  as  the  interpreters  of  the  law,  thought,  that 
even  in  the  case  of  heresy  they  had  authority  to  declare 
what  was  heresy  by  the  law,  and  what  not :  but  what 
<^ppoBition  the  clergy  made  to  this,  I  do  not  know; 

I  hope  the  reader  will  easily  excuse  this  digression, 
it  being  so  material  to  the  history  that  is  to  follow.  I 
shall  next  set  down  what  I  find  in  the  records  about 
the  proceedings  against  heretics  in  the  beginning  of 
this  reign. 

On  the  second  of  May,  in  the  year  1511,  six  men  and  Wuium'i 
four  women,  most  of  them   being  of  Tenterden,  ap-J^nstS? 
peared  before  Archbishop  Warhain,  in  his   manor  of^?'^^ 
KnoU,  and  abjured  the  following  errors.  First,  That  inWarham, 
the  sacrament  of  the  altar  is  not  the  body  of  Christ, 
but  material  bread.     Secondly,  That  the  sacraments  of 
baptism  and  confirmation  are  not  necessary  nor  profit- 
able for  men's  souls.    Thirdly,  That  confession  of  sins 
ought  not  to  be  made  to  a  priest.  Fourthly,  That  there 
is  no  more  power  given  by  God  to  a  priest  than  to  a 
layman.     Fifthly,  That  the  solemnization  of  matri- 
mony is  not  profitable  nor  necessary  for  the  well  of 
man's  soul.     Sixthly,  That  the  sacrament  of  extreme 
miction  is  not  profitable  nor  necessary  for  man's  souK 
Seventhly,  That  pilgrimages  to  holy  and  devout  places 
be  not  profitable,  neither  meritorious  for  man's  soul. 
Eighthly,  That  images  of  saints  be  not  to  be  wor- 
shipped.    Ninthly,  That  a  man  should  pray  to  no 
saint,  but  only  to  God.    Tenthly,  That  holy  water  and 
holy  bread  be  not  the  better  after  the  benediction  mad^ 
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BOOK  by  the  priest,  than  before.  And  as  they  abjured  the«c 
^ — : — opinions,  so  they  were  made  to  swear,  that  tiiey  should 
discover  all  whom  they  knew  to  hold  these  errors,  or 
who  were  suspected  of  them,  or  that  did  keep  any  pri- 
vate conventicles,  or  were  fautors,  or  comforters  of 
them  that  published  such  doctrines.  Two  other  men  of 
Tenterden  did  that  day  in  the  afternoon  abjure  most  rf 
these  opinions.  The  court  sate  again  the  fifth  of  May, 
and  the  Archbishop  enjoined  them  penance,  to  wear 
the  badge  of  a  fagot  in  flames  on  their  clothes  during 
their  lives,  or  till  they  were  dispensed  with  for  it ;  and 
that  in  the  procession,  both  at  the  cathedral  of  Canter- 
bury, and  at  their  own  parish-churches,  they  should 
carry  a  fagot  on  their  shoulders :  which  was  looked  on 
as  a  public  confession  that  they  deserved  burning. 

That  same  day  another  of  Tenterden  algured  the 
pame  doctrines.  On  the  fifteenth  of  May  the  court  sate 
at  Lambeth,  where  four  men  and  one  woman  abjured. 
Pn  tlie  nineteenth  four  men  more  abjured.  On  the 
third  of  June  a  man  and  a  woman  abjured.  Another 
woman  the  twenty-sixth,  of  July.  Another  man  the 
twenty^-ninth  of  July.  Two  wooien  on  the  second  of 
August.  A  man  on  the  third,  and  a  wom^n  on  the 
eighth  o£  August.  Three  men  on  the  sixteenth  of  Aur 
gust;  and  three  men  and  a  woman  on  the  third  of  Sep- 
tember. In  these  al^urations  some  were  put  to  at^jure 
more,  some  fewer  of  the  former  doctrines ;  and  jn  aome 
pf  their  abjurations  two  articles  more  were  added: 
First,  That  the  images  of  the  crucifix,  of  our  l«ady,  and 
pther  saints,  ought  not  to  be  worshipped,  beoaufe  ib^ 
were  made  with  metf  s  hands,  and  were  but  stocki  aod 
stones.  Secondly^  That  mop^y  and  labours  spe^t  in 
pilgrimages  were  all  in  vain,  AU  tb^se  persons  (wbfir 
ther  they  were  unjustly  accused,  or  were  oyereome 
with  fear,  or  had  but  crude  conceptions. of  those  Qpi^ 
iUQm>  and  so  were  ^ly  fright^  pnt  of  thev^)  jlJijumd 
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«Bid  performed  the  penance  that  was  enjoined  them.  BOOK 
Others  met  with  harder  measure ;  for  on  the  twenty-  .,  *  ■  « 
ninth  of  April,  in  the  same  yeBX  l&ll,  cme  William 
Carder  of  Tenterden  heing  indicted  on  the  former  ar- 
ticles, he  denied  them  all  but  one,  7%a/  he  had  said  ii 
was  enough  to  pray  to  Ahnighiy  Qod  akne^  and  there^ 
fore  we  needed  not  to  pray  to  sakUe  for  any  mediation. 
Upon  which  witnesses  were  brought  against  him,  who 
were  all  such  as  were  then  prisoners,  but  intended  to 
abjure,  and  were  now  made  use  of  to  convict  others^ 
They  swore  that  he  had  taught  them  these  opinions* 
When  their  depositions  were  pubUshed,  he  said  he  did 
repent  if  he  had  said  any  thing  against  the  &ith  and 
the  sacraments ;  but  he  did  not  remember  that  he  had 
ewwr  said  any  such  thing.  Sentence  was  given  upon 
him  as  an  obstinate  heretic,  and  he  was  delivered  up  to 
the  secular  power.  On  the  same  day  a  woman,  Agnes 
Grevill,  was  indicted  upon  the  same  articles.  She 
pleaded  Not  guilty;  but,  by  a  strange  kind  of  proceed- 
ing, her  husband  and  her  two  sons  were  brought  in 
witnesses  against  her.  Her  husband  deposed,  that  in 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  Fourth,  one 
John  Ive  had  persuaded  her  into  these  opinions,  in 
whidi  she  had  persisted  ever  sitice :  her  sons  also  de^ 
posed,  that  she  had  been  still  infusing  these  doctrinea 
into  them.  One  Robert  Harrison  was  also  indicted^ 
and  pleading  Not  guilty,  witnesses  did  prove  the  arti-^ 
des  against  him.  And  on  the  second  of  May  sen- 
tmoe  was  given  against  these  two  as  obstinate  here- 
tics. And  the  same  day  the  Arehbishop  signed  the 
writs  for  certifying  these  sentences  into  the  chancery, 
which  conclude  in  these  words:  Our  holy  mother  the 
eheireh  having  nothing  fttrther  that  she  ean  do  in  thi» 
maUer^  we  leave  the  fore-mentioned  heretics,  and  every 
erne  efthtm,  toymer  Hoyal  H^ghnesSy  and  to  yowr  secw^ 
tar  comneiL    And  on  the  eighth  of  May,  Jelm  Bnywi^ 
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BOOK  and  Edward  Walker,  being  also  indicted  of  heresy  on- 
_JL_the  former  points,  they  both  pleaded  Not  guilty.  But. 
the  witnesses  deposing  i^nst  them,  they  were  judged 
obstinate  heretics ;  and  the  former  a  relapse,  for  he  had 
abjured  before  Cardinal  Morton,  And  on  the  nine- 
teenth of  May  sentence  was  given.  When  or  how  the 
sentences  were  executed,  I  cannot  find.  Sure  I  am, 
there  are  no  pardons  upon  record  for  any  of  them;  and 
it  was  the  course  of  the  law,  either  to  send  a  pardon,  or 
to  issue  out  the  writ  for  burning  them. 

Fox  mentions  none  of  these  proceedings  r  only  he 
tells  that  John  Brown  was  taken  for  some  words  said 
in  discourse  with  a  priest,  about  the  saying  of  masses 
for  redeeming  souls  out  of  purgatory.  Upon  which  he 
was  committed  for  suspicion  of  heresy :  but  Fox  seems 
to  have  been  misinformed  about  the  time  of  his  burn- 
ing, which  he  says  was  anno  1617;  for  they  would  not 
have  kept  a  condemned  heretic  six  years  out  of  the 
fire.  I  never  find  them  guilty  of  any  such  clemency. 
'  These  severe  sentences  made  the  rest  so  apprehensive 
of  their  danger,  that  all  the  others  who  were  indicted 
abjured.  And  in  the  year  1612,  on  the  fifth  of  June^ 
two  men  and  two  women  abjured  that  article.  That  in 
the  sacrament  of  the  altar  there  was  only  material 
bread,  and  not  the  body  of  Christ.  And  on  the  fourth 
and  thirteenth  of  September,  two  other  women  abjured 
the  former  articles :  and  this  is  all  that  is  in  Warham's 
register  about  heretics. 
fftz"  In  what  remains  of  Fitz-James,  Bishop  of  London'« 

•h^^**  register,  there  are  but  three  abjurations.  In  the  year 
^ndon,  I6O9,  one  Elizabeth  Sampson,  of  Aldermanbury,  waa 
eeedings  indicted  for  having  spoken  reproachfully  of  the  images 
heredcs,  of  our  Lady  of  Wilsden,  Crom,  and  Walsingham,  con- 
^^*^*  demning  pilgrimages  to  them,  and  saying.  It  was  bet- 
ter to  give  alms  at  home  to  poor  pec^le,  than  to  go  on 
pilgrimages;  and   that  images  were  but  stocks  aud 
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stones;  and  denying  the  virtue  of  the  sacrament  of  the  BOOK 

altar,  when  the  priest  was  not  in  clean  life,  and  saying, L_ 

It  was  but  bread,  and  that  Christ  could  not  be  both  in 
heaven  knd  in  earth ;  and  for  denying  Christ's  ascen- 
sion to  heaven,  and  sa3ang.  That  more  should  not  go 
to  heaven  than  were  already  in  it  But  she,  to  be  free 
of  further  trouble,  confessed  herself  guilty,  and  abjured 
all  those  opinions.  It  is  generally  observed,  that  in 
the  proceedings  against  Lollards,  the  clergy  always 
mixed  some  capital  errors,  which  all  Christians  re- 
jected, with  those  for  which  they  acoused  them ;  and 
sonie  particulars  being  proved,  Aey  gave  it  out  that 
they  were  guilty  of  them  all,  to  represent  them  the  more 
odious.  And  in  this  case  the  thing  is  plain:  for  this 
woman  is  charged  for  denying  Christ's  ascension ;  and 
yet  unother  of  the  articles  was.  That  she  said  Chrisf  s 
body  could  not  be  in  the  sacrament,  because  it  could 
not  be  both  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  Which  two  opi- 
nions are  inconsistent.  In  the  year  1511^  William  Po- 
tier  was  indicted  for  saying.  There  were  three  Grods, 
and  that  he  knew  not  for  what  Christ's  passion,  or 
baptism,  availed ;  and  did  abjure.  Whether  he  only 
spoke  these  things  impiously,  or  whether  he  held  them 
in  opinion,  is  not  clear ;  but  certainly  he  was  no  Liol- 
lard.  One  Joan  Baker  was  also  made  to  abjure  some 
words  she  had  said.  That  images  were  but  idols,  and 
not  to  be  worshipped ;  and  that  they  were  set  up  by 
the  priests  out  of  covetousness,  that  they  mi^t  grow 
fidi  by  them ;  and  that  pilgrimages  were  not  to  be 
made.  More  is  not  in  that  register :  but  Fox  gives  an 
account  of  six  t>&ers,  who  were  burnt'  in  Fitz-James 
his  time.  On  this  I  have  been  the  longer,  that  it  may 
appear  what  were  the  opinions  of  the  Lollards  at  that 
time,  before  Luther  had  pubUshed  any  thing  against 
the  indulgences*    For  these  opinions  did  very  much 
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BOOK  dispose  people  to  receive  the  writings  which  came  after- 

_JL-.  wards  out  of  Germany. 

The  pro-        The  first  beginnings  and  progress  of  Luther*s  doc- 

Luthei's  trine  are  so  well  known,  that  I  need  not  tell  how^  upon 
°^'  the  publishing  of  indulgences  in  Germany,  in  so  gross 
a  manner,  diat  for  a  little  money  any  man  might  both 
preserve  himself,  and  deliver  his  friends  out  of  puig»« 
tory.  Many  were  offended  at  this  merchandise,  against 
wluch  Luther  wrote.  But  it  concerning  the  see  oS 
Rome  in  so  main  a  point  of  their  prerogative,  which 
would  also  have  cut  off  a  great  branch  of  their  revenue^ 
he  was  proceeded  against  with  extreme  severity:  so 
small  a  spari^  as  that  collision  made  could  never  have 
raised  so  great  a  fire,  if  the  world  had  not  been  str^igly 
disposed  to  it  by  the  just  prejudices  they  had  conceived 
against  die  Popish  dergy,  whose  ignorance  and  lewd 
lives  had  laid  them  so  open  to  contempt  and  hatred, 
that  any  one  that  would  set  himself  against  them,  could 
not  but  be  kindly  looked  on  by  the  people*  They  had 
engrossed  the  greatest  part  both  of  the  richea  and 
power  of  Christendom,  and  lived  at  their  ease  and  in 
much  wealth.  And  the  corruptions  of  their  worship 
and  doctrine  were  sudi,  that  a  very  small  prc^rtion  of 
common  sense,  with  but  an  overly  looking  on  the  New 
TesCsraent,  discovered  them.  Nor  had  they  any  other 
varnish  to  colour  them  by,  but  the  autiiority  and  tradir 
tions  of  the  church.  But  when  some  studious  m^en  be- 
gan to  read  the  ancient  &thers  and  councila,  (though 
there  was  then  a  great  mixture  of  sophisticated  stuff 
that  went  under  the  ancient  names,  and  was  joined  to 
their  true  works,  which  critics  have  since  discovered  t0 
be  spurious,)  they  found  a  vast  difference  between  tb^ 
first  five  ages  of  the  diristiaa  church,  in  whieb  pintjr 
and  learning  prevailed,  aad  the  last  tea  ages,  in.  whic^ 
i^oiaqee  had  buried  aU  thcar  former  kwiuii|;i  wly  a 
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litde  misguided  devotion  v^bs  retained  for  six  of  these  BOOK 
ages;  and  in  the  last  four,  the  restless  ambition  and^,  ^- 
usurpation  of  the  popes  was  supported  by  the  seeming 
hcdiness  of  the  begging  friars,  and  the  false  counterfeits 
4ji  learning,  which  were  among  the  canonists,  school- 
men, and  casuists*  So  that  it  was  incredible  to  see  how 
men,  notwithstanding   all  the  opposition  the  princes 
every  where  made  to  the  progress  of  these  reputed  new 
<^nions,  and  the  great  advantages  by  which  the  church 
cf  Rome  both  held  and  drew  many  into  their  interests, 
were  generally  inclined  to  these  doctrines*     Those  of 
the  diergy,  who  at  first  preached  them,  were  of  th^ 
l»egging  orders  of  frkrs,  who  having  fewer  engagements 
Bn  them  from  their  interests,  were  freer  to  discover  and 
follow  the  truth :  and  the  austere  discipline  they  had 
beett  trained  under,  did  prepare  them   to  encounter 
those  difficulties  that  lay  in  their  way.     And  the  Iflity^ 
that  had  long  locJced  on  their  pastors  with  an  evil  eye, 
did  receive  these  opinions  very  easily  ;  ^hich  did  both 
diaeover  the  impostures  with  which  the  world  had  been 
abused,  and  shewed  a  plain  and  simple  way  to  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  by  putting  the  Scriptures  into  theif 
hands,  and  such  other  instructions  about  religion  as 
were  sincere  and  genuine.    The  clergy,  who  at  fii*sf 
despised  these  new  preachers,  were  at  length   much 
idarmed  when  they  saw  all  people  running  after  them^ 
and  receiving  their  doctrines. 

As  these  things  did  spread  much  in  Germany,  Swit* 
zeiiand,  and  the  Netherlands,  so  their  books  came  over 
into  Bngland,  where  there  was  muck  matter  already 
prepared  to  be  wrought  on,  not  only  by  the  prejudices^ 
they  had  conceived  against  the  corrupt  clergy,  but  by 
the  opinions  of  the  Lollards,  which  had  been  now  in 
England  smce  the  days  of  Wicklifi^  for  about  one  hun- 
ired  said  fif^  years:  between  which  opinions,  and' 
Ihe  doctrines  of  the  reformers-,  there  was  great  affinity; 
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BOOK  and  therefore,  to  give  the  better  vent  to  the  books  that 
*•  ,  came  out  of  Germany,  many  of  them  were  translated 
into  the  English  tongue,  and  were  very  much  read  and 
applauded.  This  quickened  the  proceedings  against 
the  Lollards,  and  the  inquiry  became  so  severe,  that 
great  numbers  were  brought  into  the  toils  of  the  bi- 
shops and  their  commissaries.  If  a  man  had  spoken 
but  a  light  word  against  any  of  the  constitutions  of  the 
church,  he  was  seized  on  by  the  bishop's  officers;  and  if 
any  taught  their  children  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Ten 
Commandments,  and  the  Apostles'  Creed,  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  that  was  crime  enough  to  bring  them  to  the 
stake :  as  it  did  six  men  and  a  woman  at  Coventry,  in 
Fbx.  the  Passion  week,  1519,  being*  the  fourth  of  April. 
Longland,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  was  very  cruel  to  all  that 
were  suspected  of  heresy  in  his  diocese:  several  of 
them  abjured,  and  some  were  burnt. 

But  all  that  did  not  produce  what  they  designed  by 

it.     The  clergy  did  not  correct  their  own  faults;  and 

their  cruelty  was  looked  on  as  an  evidence  of  guilt,  and 

of  a  weak  cause;  so  that  the  method  they  took  wrought 

only  on  people's  fears,  and  made  them  more  cautious 

and  reserved,  but  did  not  at  all  remove  the  cause,  nor 

work  either  on  their  reasons  or  affections. 

The  King       UpoH  all  thi?,  the  King,  to  get  himself  a  name,  and 

^»?"       to  have  a  lasting  interest  with  the  clergy,  thought  it 

tilcr,  1422.  not  enough  to  assist  them  with  his  authority,  but  would 

needs  turn  their  champion,  and  write  against  Luther  in 

defence  of  the  seven  sacraments.    This  book  was  mag-^ 

niiied  by  the  clergy  as  the  most  learned  work  that  ever 

the  sun  saw ;  and  he  was  compared  to  King  Solomon, 

and  to  all  the  Christian  emperors  that  had  ever  been : 

and  it  was  the  chief  subject  of  flattery  for  many  years, 

besides  the  glorious  title  of  Defender  of  the  Fakh^ 

which  thfe  Pope  bestowed  on  him  for  it.    And  it  must 

be  acknowledged,  that,  considering  the  age,  and  that  it 
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=wa8  the  work  of  a  king,  it  did  deserve  some  commen-  BOOK 
dation.  But  Luther  was  not  at  all  daunted  at  it,  but — L—. 
rather  valued  himself  upon  it,  that  so  great  a  King  had 
entered  the  lists  with  him,  and  answered  his  book. 
And  he  replied,  not  without  a  large  mixture  of  acri- 
mony, for  which  he  was  generally  blamed,  as  forgetting 
that  great  respect  that  is  due  to  the  persons  of  sove- 
reign princes. 

But  all  would  not  do.     These  opinions  still  gained 
more  footing;  and  William  Tindal  made  a  translation 
of  the  New  Testament  in  EngHsh,  to  which  he  added 
some  short  glosses.     This  was  printed  in  Antwerp,  and 
sent  over  into  England  in  the  year  1526.    Against oaob.  is. 
which  there  was  a  proliibition  published  by  every  bi-^;]^ 
ahqp  in  his  diocese,  bearing  that  some  of  Luther^s  fol-JJjJ^j^^ 
lowers  had  erroneously  translated  the  New  Testament,  afreet  cs- 
and  had  corrupted  the  word  of  God,  both  by  a  false 
translation,  and  by  heretical  glosses :  therefore  they  re- 
quired all  incumbents  to  charge  all  within  their  pa- 
rishes^ that  had  any  of  these,  to  bring  them  into  the 
Vicar-General  within  thirty  days  after  that  premonition^ 
under  the  pains  of  excommunication,  and  incurring  the 
•osfMcion  of  heresy.  There  were  also  many  other  books 
prohibited  at  that  time,  most  of  them  written  by  Tin- 
dal. And  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  was  a  man  celebrated 
for  virtue  and  learning,  undertook  the  answering  of  some  CoUect 
of  those ;  but,  before  he  went  about  it,  he  would  needs  ""  * 
have  the  bishop's  licence  for  keeping  and  reading  them. 
He  wrote,  according  to  the  way  of  the  age,  with  much 
bitterness :  and  though  he  had  been  no  friend  to  the 
monks,  and  a  great  dedaimer  against  the  ignorance  of 
the  dei^,  and  had  been  ill  used  by  the  Cardinal ;  yet 
he  vras  one  of  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  new  preach- 
ers ;  not  without  great  cruel^  when  he  came  into 
power,  thoi^  he  was  otherwise  a  very  good-natur^ 
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BOOK  man.    So  violently  did  the  Roman  cle^y  harry  flH 

^—L their  frifnds  into  those  excesses  of  fire  and  sword. 

When  the  party  became  so  considerable,  that  it  was 
known  there  were  societies  of  them,  not  only  in  Lon- 
don, but  in  both  the  universities,  then  the  Cardinal 
was  constrained  to  act.  His  contempt  of  the  clergy 
was  looked  on  as  that  which  gave  encouragement  to 
the  heretics.  When  reports  were  broi^ht  to  court  of 
a  company  that  were  in  Cambridge,  Bilney,  Latimer, 
and  others,  that  read  and  propagated  Luther*s  book 
and  opinions  ;  some  bishops  moved,  in  the  year  1599, 
that  there  might  be  a  visitation  appointed  to  go  to 
Cambridge,  for  trying  who  were  the  fautors  of  heresy 
there.  Bat  he,  as  Legate,  did  inhibit  it,  (upon  what 
grounds  I  cannot  imagine,)  which  was  brought  aegainat 
him  afterwards  in  parliament,  (Art.  48.  of  his  im- 
peachment.) Yet  when  these  doctrines  were  thread 
every  where,  he  called  a  meeting  of  all  the  bishops,  and 
divines,  and  canonists  about  London ;  where  Thomas 
Biiney  and  ITiomas  Arthur  were  brought  before  thenof, 
and  articles  were  brought  in  against  them.  The  whole 
process  is  set  down  at  length  l^y  Fox,  in  all  points  ac* 
cording  to  TonstalFs  Register,  except  one  iault  in  the 
translation.  When  the  Cardinal  asked  Bilney  whether 
he  had  not  taken  an  oath  before,  not  to  preach,  or  de« 
fend  any  of  Luther^s  doctrines ;  he  eoiifessed  he  had 
done  it,  but  not  judiemlfy,  (JudtdaUter  in  the  Register.) 
This  Fox  translates,  noi  lawfully.  In  all  the  other 
particulars  there  is  an  exact  agreement  between  the  He-» 
gister  and  his  Acts.  The  sum  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  court  was,  That  after  examination  of  witnesses, 
and  several  other  steps  in  the  process,  which  the  Cardi^ 
nal  left  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  the  other  bishops, 
to  manage,  Bilney  stood  o«t  long,  a|id  seemed  resohed 
to^  sufler  for  a  good  eonsciencer    I»  the  end,,  wka^ 
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through  human  infirmity,  what  through  the  great  BOOK 
importunity  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  who  set  all  his  ^' 
friends  on  him,  he  did  abjure  on  the  seventh  of  Decem- 
ber, as  Arthur  had  done  on  the  second  of  that  month. 
And  though  Bilney  was  relapsed,  and  so  was  to  expect 
no  mercy  by  the  law,  yet  the  Bishop  of  London  en- 
joined him  penance,  and  let  him  go.  For  Tonstall 
being  a  man  both  of  good  learning  and  an  unblemished 
life,  these  virtues  produced  one  of  their  ordinary  effects 
in  him,  great  moderation,  that  was  so  eminent  in  him, 
that  at  no  time  did  he  dip  his  hands  in  blood.  Geoflry, 
Loni^  and  Thomas  Gerrard,  also  abjured  for  having 
had  Luther's  books,  and  defending  his  opinions. 

These  were  the  proceedings  against  heretics  in  the 
first  half  of  this  reign.  And  thus  far  I  have  opened  the 
state  of  afiairs,  both  as  to  religious  and  civil  concerns, 
for  the  first  eighteen  years  of  this  King's  time,  with 
what  observations  I  could  gather  of  the  dispositions 
and  tempers  of  the  nation  at  that  time,  which  prepared 
them  for  the  changes  that  followed  afterwards. 


The  end  of  the  first  Book. 
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Of  the  Process  of  Divorce  between  King  Henry  and 
Queen  Katharine y  and  of  what  passed  from  the  nine^ 
teenth  to  the  twenty-fifth  Year  of  his  Beign,  in  which 
he  was  declared  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

IvING  Henry  hitherto  lived  at  ease^  and  enjoyed  his  BOOK 
ideasures;  he  made  war  with  much  honour^  and  that     ^* 
always  produced  a  just  and  advantageous  peace.    Hei>«i>e- 
had  no  trouble  upon  him  in  all  his  afiairs^  except  about^  suHof 
the  getting  of  money^  and  even  in  that  the  Cardinal  *^*^"*' 
eased  him.    But  now  a  domestic  trouble  arose^  which 
per^xed  all  the  rest  of  his  government^  and  drew  after 
it  consequences  of  a  higher  nature. 

Heniy  the  Seventh,  upon  wise  and  good  considera-^ 
ticms,  resolved  to  link  himself  in  a  close  confederacy 
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BOOK  with  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  Kings  of  Castile  and  Ar- 
.  ragon,  and  with  the  house  of  Burgundy  against  France, 


1501. 


The  mu-  which  was  looked  on  as  the  lasting  and  dangerous  eue* 
pJmc*Ar-  ^y  of  England.    And  therefore  a  match  was  agreed  on 
SLtt**"  t)etween  his  son,  Prince  Arthur,  and  Katharine,  the 
Spain.       Inianta  of  Spain,  whose  eldest  sister  Joan  was  married 
to  Philip,  that  was  then  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  Earl 
of  Flanders ;  out  of  which  arose  a  triple  alliance  be- 
tween England,  Spain,  and  Burgundy,  against  the  King 
of  France,  who  was   then  become   formidable  to  all 
about  him.     There  was  given  with  her  200,000  ducats, 
the  greatest  portion  that  had  been  given  for  many  ages 
with  any  princess,  which  made  it  not  the  less  accept- 
able to  King  Henry  the  Seventh. 

The  Infanta  was  brought  into  England,  and  on  the 
fourteenth  of  November  was  married  at  St  Paul's  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales.    They  lived  together  as  man  and 
wife  till  the  second  of  April  following;  and  not  only 
See  the  de-  had  their  bed  .solemnly  blest  when  they  were  put  in  it, 
?Hto^C[^^  the  night  of  their  marriage,  but  also  were  seen  pub- 
L^Her-  jj^.|y  j|^  jjed  for  several  days  after,  and  went  down  to 
live  at  Ludlow  Castle  in  Wales,  where  they  still  bed- 
ded together.    But  Prince  Arthur,  though  a  strong  and 
Prince  At-  healthful  youth  when  he  married  her,  yet  died  socm 
dttUi^pr.  after,  which  some  thought  was  hastened  by  his   too 
a,  isoa.    early  marriage.    The  Spanish  ambassador  had  by  his 
master's  ordera  taken  proob  of  the  consummaJtiQn  of 
the  marri^e,  and  sent  them  into  Spain;  the  yQUiig 
Prince  aUo  himself  bad  by  many  expo-essions  given  bia 
aerv&ntB  cavae  to  believe,  that  his  marriage  wad  con^um^ 
mated  the  first  nighty  which  in  a  youth  of  sixteen  yen^ 
of  age,  that  waa  vigorous  and  healthftd,  was  not  at  all 
jttdlged  ftrange.    It  wa9  so  constantly  believed,  that, 
Bicon*8     when  he  died,  his  younger  brother  Heniy  Buke  of 
Henry  vn.  YqiJ^  ^|r|^  ^q^  Called  PHncfi  of  Wales  for  some  oonsi- 
4;oo^  tine ;  aopifi  lay  &»  we  mpnldi>  aome  for  six 
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inontiiB.     And  he  was  not  created  Prince  of  Wales  till  BOOK 
ten  month?  were  elapsed^  vi«.  in  the  February  follow-     ^  * 
ing,  when  it  was  apparent  that  his  brother's  wife  was    uou 
not  with  child  by  him.    These  things  were  afterwards 
looked  on  as  a- full  demonstration  (being  as  much  as 
the  thing  was  capable  of)  that  the  Princess  was  not  a 
rifgin  after  Prince  Arthur's  death. 

But  the  reason  of  state  still  standing  for  keeping  upconsuita- 
thp  alliance  against  France,  and  King  Henry  the  Se-a^ncj*** 
▼enth  b&ving  no  mind  to  let  so  great  a  revenue  as  she™*^^^^^^ 
had  in  jointure  be  carried  out  of  the  kingdom,  it  was  *?  ^^  ^^ 
proposed.  That  she  should  be  married  to  the  younger 
brother  Henry,  now  Prinoe  of  Wales.    The  two  prelates 
that  were  then  in  greatest  esteem  with  King  Henry  the 
Se¥enth  weve  Warham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
Fox,  Bishop  of  Winchester.    The  foimer  delivered  hiswarham'g 
opinion  against  it,  and  told  the  King,  that  he  thought  ,nu!Hei^ 
it  was  neither  honourable  nor  well^-pleasiag  to  God.  ^^ 
The  Bishop  of  Winchester  persuaded  it;  and  for  the 
objections  that  were  against  it,  and  the  murmuring  of  ' 
the  people,  who  did  not  like  a  marriage  that  wals  disput- 
able, lest  qut  of  it  new  wars  should  afterwards  arise 
about  the  right  of  the  crown,  the  Pope's  dispensation 
was  thought  sujfficient  to  answer  all ;  and  his  authority 
Wlis  then  ao  undisputed  that  it  did  it  effectually.    So  a 
bull  was  obtained  on  the  twenty-sixth '  of  December,  it  is  aiiow- 
1 603^  tP  this  effect.  That  tkt  Pope,  according  to  the  great-  Pop^  ^  qo^^ 
iHi9  qf  Mf  makority,  having  received  a  petition  frow}^^^^  , 
Frinee  ffcnsy  andthePrikce^  Katharine,  bearing,  7%at 
whereas  thfi  Jhinoose:  was  Umfally  married  to  Prinoe 
Arthur^  (whicA  was  perhaps  consummated  by  the  camalia 
fopula,)  who  was  dead  without  any  issue,  but  they,  being 
desirous  to  mmny  far  preserving  the  peace  between  tie 
ormans  (^JEngland  and  ^ain,  did  petition  his  Holiness 
for  hisfdispensaiion ;  tk&rfforethe  Pope,  out  of  his  esfre 
0.0iato(aw  peace  ammg  all  eathoUo,  hings,  did  absoke 
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BOOK  ikcni  from  aU  censures  under  which  they  might,  be,  and 
II.      dispensed  with  the  impediment  of  their  afimty,  notwitA- 
^^^^    standing  any  apostolical  constitutions  or  ordinances  to 
the  contrary,  and  gave  them  leave  to  marry;  or  if  they 
were  already  married,  he  confirming  it,  required  their 
confessor  to  enjoin  them  some  healthful  penance  for 
their  having  married  before  the  dispensation  was  ob^ 
tained. 
upon  poll-      It  was  not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  Pope 
^/*5]|l  ^^^  readily  grant  this;  for  though  very  many,  both 
Herbert,     cardinals  and  divines,  did  then  oppose  it,  yet  the  in- 
terest of  the  Papacy,  which  was  preferred  to  all  other 
considerations,  required  it.     For  as  that  Pope,  being  a 
great  enemy  to  Liewis  the  Twelfth,  the  French  King, 
would  have  done  any  thing  to  make  an  alliance  against 
him  firmer ;  so  he  was  a  warlike  Pope,  who  considered 
religion  very  little,  and  therefore  might  be  easily  per- 
suaded to  confirm  a  thing  that  must  needs  oblige  the 
succeeding  kings   of  England  to  maintain  the  papal 
authority,  since  from  it  they  derived  their  title  to  the 
crown ;  little  thinking  that  by  a  secret  direction  of  an 
overruling  Providence,  that  deed  of  his  would  occasion 
the  extirpation  of  the  papal  power  in  England.    So 
strangely  doth  God  make  the  devices  of  men  become 
of  no  effi^^t,  and  turn  them  to  a  contrary  otid  to  that 
which  is  intended. 
HemyiKo.      Upon  this  bull  they  were  married,  the  Prince  of 
l^^'JJJ^*  Wales  being  yet  under  age.    But  Warham  had  so  pos- 
1509.      '  sessed  the  King  with  an  aversion  to  this  nMuriage,  tiiat^ 
on  the  same  day  that  the  Prince  was  of  age,  he  by  his 
&ther*s  command,  laid, on  him  in  the  presence  of  many 
^_^^     of  the  nobility  and  others,  made  a  protestation  in  the 
Num.  a.    hands  of  Fox,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  before  a  public  no- 
tary, and  read  it  himself,  by  which  he  declared,  ^^  That 
^^  whereas  he^  being  under  age,  was  married  to  the  Prin- 
'f  c^s  Katharine ;  yet  now^  coming  to  be  ef  age,  he  did 
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^ad  conflrm  that  marriage,  but  retracted  and  annallefd  BOOH 
"  it^  and  would  not  jMXMseed  in  it,  but  intended  in  fnl)     ^' 
•'  fwTn  of  law  to  void  it  and  break  it  off;  which  he  de*    mo»* 
^  dared  he  did  freely  and  of  his  own  accotd.^ 

Thut  it  stood  during  his  father's  life,  who  continued  Hit  fkthe^ 
to  the  last  to  be  against  it;  and  when  he  was  just  dy^vuMMiu 
ing^  he  chai^d  his  son  to  break  it  off,  though  it  is  pos« 
sible  that  no  consideration  of  religion  might  work  so 
much  on  him,  as  the  apprehension  he  had  of  the  trou-* 
bles  that  might  follow  on  a  controTerted  title  to  the 
crown  ;  erf  which  the  wat-s  between  the  houses  oi  York 
and  Lancaster  had  given  a  fresh  and  sad  demonstration.  Apr.  tt. 
The  King  being  dead,  one  of  the  fitst  things  that  camcH^^^jSf 
mder  consultation  was,  that  the  young  King  must  ei-*^- 
tlier  break  his  marriage  totally,  or  conclude  it    Argu-Henfr.be- 
meats  were  brought  on  both  hands ;   but  those  for  it|SISS^7 
prevailed  most  with  the  King:  so,  six  weeks  after  he ?*"**»'*^* 

_  ^  June  •• 

came  to  the  crown,  he  was  married  again  publicly,  and  ■[^*" 
soon  after  they  were  both  crowned.    On  the  first  daySSr«4/ 
rf  the  year  she  made  him  a  very  acceptable  new  year's  ^.^ 
gifl  of  a  son,  but  he  died  in  the  February  thereafter  :}i|^;p^^^ 
she  miscarried  often,  and  another  son  died  soon  after  ^'^-  * 
be  was  bovn;  only  the  Lady  Mary  lived  to  a  perfect  bom,  ud 

"^  ^  die.  Not. 

*^*  1514. 

In  tbtts  stale  was  the  King's  family  when  the  Queen  Kf^ 
left  bearing  more  children,  and  contracted  some  dis- *•»"*••' 
ettes  that  made  her  person  unacceptable  to  him ;  but 
was,  as  to  her  other  qualities,  a  virtuous  and  grave  prin- 
eesB,  much  esteemed  and  beloved  both  of  the  King  and 
die  whole  nation*    The  King,  being  out  of  hopes  of  isit. 
hhm  ehildfen,  dechured  his  daughter  Princess  of  Wal^8,^|U|^' 
and  slither  to  Ludk^wto  hold  her  court  there,  and'^^^* 
pNjacted  dhrers  matches  for  her.    The  first  was  with  His  daugii. 
the  Delpfaki,  which  was  agreed  to- between  the  King^SLSISLi 
of  France  and  him  the  ninth  of  •  November^  1(19,  ^^^r^* 
appears  by  the  treaty  yet  extant.    Batthi%ivas  brokes^^V  ' 
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BOOK  afterwards  upon  the  King's  confederating  with  theEm* 
peror  against  France,  and  a  new  match  agreed  and 
"««•     sworn  to  between  the  Emperor  and  the  King  at  Wind- 
to  the  Em-  sor  the  twcnty-sccond  of  June,  1522,  the  Emperor  be- 
a^ma?*  ing  present  in  person.    This  being  afterwards  neglected 
and  broken  by  the  Emperor,  by  the  advice  of  hi»  cortes 
and  states,  as  was  formerly  related,  there  followed  some 
oflfered  to  overtures  of  a  marriage  with  Scotland.     But  those  also 
SepL  1334.  vanished ;   and  there  was  a  second  treaty  begun  with 
Again  to     France,  the  King  offering  his  daughter  to  Francis  him- 
A^Uo,    self,  which  he  gladly  accepting,  a  match  was  treated : 
"^^-        and  on  the  last  of  April  it  was  agreed,  that  the  Lady 
Frtnc^"^    Mary  should  be  given  in  marriage  either  to  Francis 
himself,  or  himself.  Or  to  his  second  son  the  Duke  of  Orleance;  and 
the  Duke  of  that  alternative  was  to  be  determined  by  the  two  Kings^ 
^'   at  an  interview  that  was  to  be  between  them  soon  after 
at  Calais,  with  forfeitures  on  both  sides  if  the  match 
went  not  on. 
The  King's     But  while  this  was  in  agitation,  the  Bishop  of  Tarbe, 
q^'^oed  the  French  ambassador,  made  a  great  demur  about  the 
byforeign-  Pyjncess  Mary's  being  illegitimate,  as  begotten  in  a 
marriage  that  was  contracted  against  a  divine  precept^ 
with  which  no  human  authority  could  dispense.     How 
far  this  was   secretly  concerted  between  the  French 
court  and  ours,  or  between  the  Cardinal  and  the  Am- 
bassador, is  not  known.     It  is  surmised  that  the  King 
or  the  Cieirdinal  set  on  the  French  to  make  this  excep* 
tioh  publicly,  that  so  the  King  might  have  a  better 
colour  to  justify  his  suit  of  divorce,  since  other  princes 
were  already  questioning  it.     For  if,  upon  a  marriage 
proposed  of  such  infinite  advantage  to  France,  as  that 
would  be  with  the  heir  of  the  crown  of  England,  they 
nevertheless  made  exceptions,  and  proceeded  but  coldly 
m  it ;  it  was  very  reasonable  to  expect  that,  after  the 
King*s  death j'  other  pretenders  would  have  disputed  her 
*  tide- iir  another  maimer.  - 
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To  some  it  seemed  strange  that  the  King  did  offer  BOOK 
his  daughter  to  such  great  princes  as  the  Emperor  and 
thfe  King  of  Prance,  to  whom  if  England  had  fallen  in     "^r. 
her  right,  it  must  have  been  a  province :  for  though,  in 
the  last  treaty  with  France,  she  was  offered  either  to 
thie  King,  or  his  second  son  ;  by  which  either  the  chil- 
dren which  the  King  might  have  by  her,  or  the  children 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleance,  should  have  been  heirs  to  the 
crown  of  England,  and  thereby  it  would  still  have  con- 
tinued divided  from  France ;  yet  this  was  full  of  ha- 
zard :   for  if  the   Duke  of  Orleance   by  his   brother's 
death  should  become  King  of  France,  as  it  afterwards 
fell  out ;  or  if  the  King  of  France  had  been  once  pos- 
sessed of  England,  then,  according  to  the  maxim  of 
Ae  French  government,  that  whatever  their  king  ac- 
quires, he  holds  it  in  the  right  of  his  crown,  England 
was  still  to  be  a  province  to  France,  unless  they  freed 
themselves  by  arms.     Others  judged  that  the  King  in- 
tended to  marry  her  to  France,  the  more  effectually  to 
seelude  her  from  the  succession,  considering  the  aver- 
sion bis  subjects  had  to  a  French  government,  that  so 
he  might  more  easily  settle  his  bastard  son,  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  in  the  succession  of  the  crown. 

While  this  treaty  went  on,  the  King's  scruples  aboutThe  King 
his  marriage  began  to  take  vent.     It  is  said  that  thcscl^lesit. 
Citrdinsfl   did   first  infuse  them  into  him,  and  made 
Longland,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  that  was  the  King's  Con-Sanderus 
fessor,  possess  the  King's  mind  with  them  in  confession.  A^gt  ""* 
If  it  was  so,  the  King  had,  according  to  the  religion  of 
diat  time,  very  just  cause  of  scruple,  when  his  Confessor 
jadged  his  marriage  sinful,  and  the  Pope's  legate  was  of 
the  same  mind.     It  is  also  said  that  the  Cardinal,  being 
alienated  from  the  Emperor,  that  he  might  irreparably 
embroil  the  King  and  him,  and  unite  the  King  to  the 
French  "interests,  designed  this  out  of  spite;  and  that 
be  w«B  also  dissatisfied  toward  the  Queen,  who  bitted 
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BOOK  him  for  his  lewd  and  dissolute  life,  and  had  oft  adi|io« 
nished  and  checked  him  for  it:  and  that  he  therdfoie; 
1M7.    designing  to  engage  the  King  to  majrry'the  French 
King*s  sister,  the  Duchess  of  Alenson^  did  (to  make 
way  for  that)  set  this  matter  on  foot :  but  an  I  see  no 
good  authority  for  all  this,  except  the  Quisen's  suspi- 
cions^ who  did  afterwards  charge  the  Cardinal  as.  the 
cause  of  all  h^er  trouble ;  so  I  am  inclined  to  think  the 
King*s  scruples  were  much  ancienter ;  for  the  King  d^ 
ll^^Jj^'clared  to  Simon  Gjrineus,  four  years  after  this,  that  foi 
Sept.  10*    seven  years  he  had  abstained  from  the  Queen  upon 
Mss!  K.    these  scruples,  so  that  by  that  it  seems  they  had  been 
"'*'      received  into  the  King*s  mind  three  years  before  this 

tim/^. 
i^«  What  were  the  Kinir^s  secret  motives,  and  the  true 

of  his        grounds  of  his  aversion  to  the  Queen,  is  only  known  to 
***"**^*'*    God ;  and  till  the  discovery  of  all  secrets  at  the  djty  of 
judgment,  must  lie  hid.    But  the  reasons  which  he  al<^ 
ways  owned,  of  which  all  human  judicatories  mustonly 
take  notice,  shall  be  now  fully  opened.     He  found  by 
the  law  of  Moses,  if  a  man  took  Ms  brothers,  wfe^  they 
should  die  childless.     This  made  him,  reflept  on  the 
death  of  hijB  children,  which  he  now  looked  <hl  as  a 
curse  from  God  for  that  unlawful  marriage.    Upon  this 
he  set  himself  to  study  the  case,  and  called  for  the 
judgmenta  of  the  best  divines  and  canonists.    For  his 
own  inquiry,  Thomas  Aquinas  being  the  writer  in 
whose  works  he  took  most  pleasure,  and  to  whose  judg-^ 
ment  he  submitted  most,  did  decide  it  clearly  ^gainst 
him.     For  he  both  concluded,  that  the  larws  in  lieviti^ 
^us  about  the  forbidden  degrees  of  marriage  were  mo- 
ral and  eternal,  such  as  obliged  all  Christians;  and.  thut 
the  Pope  could  only  dispense  with  the  laws  of  tb^ 
church,  but  could  not  dispense  with  the  liiws  of  God; 
upon  this  reason,  that  no  law.  can  be  dispensed  wiA 
by  any  authori^  but  that  whicli  is  equal  to  .the  sutho^ 
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ritf  that  (Enacted  it.    'Hierefore  he  infers,  that  the  Pope  BOOS 
can  indeed  dispense  with  all  the  laws  of  the  church,      ^^' 
bat  not  with  the  laws  of  God,  to  whose  authority  he    »«7. 
eonM  not  pretend  to  be  equal.     But  as  the  King  found 
this  fn>m  his  own  private  study;  so  having  commanded 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  require  the  opinions 
of  the  bishops  dP  England,  they  all,  in  a  writing  under  Aii  hiabi- 
their  hands  and  seals,  declared  they  judged  it  an  un-^^fpi,^, 
lawful  marriage.    Only  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  refused  ^[^l^L 
to  set  his  hand  to  it;   and,  though  the  Archbishop 
pressed  him  most  earnestly  to  it,  yet  he  persisted  in 
his  refusal,  saying,  that  it  was  against  his  conscience. 
Upon  which  the  Archbishop  made  another  write  downCaTendith 
his  name,  and  set  his  seal  to  the  resolution  of  the  restwoise^. 
aS  die  bishops.     But  this  being  afterwards  questioned, 
the  Bishop  of  Rochester  denied  it  was  his  hand,  andr 
the  Archbishop  pretended  that  he  had  leave  given  him 
by  the  Bishop  to  put  his  hand  to  it;  which  the  other 
denied.     Nor  was  it  likely  that  Fisher,  who  scrupled 
in  conscience  to  subscribe  it  himself,  would  have  con- 
sented to  such  a  weak  artifice.     But  all  the  other  bi- 
shops did  declare  against  the  marriage;  and  as  the  King 
himself  said  afterwards  in  the  L^antine  court,  neither 
the  Cardinal  nor  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  did  first  suggest 
these  scruples;   but  the  King,  being  possessed   with 
them,  did  in  confession  propose  them  to  that  Bishop ; 
and  added,  that  the  Cardinal  was  so  far  from  cherishing 
them,  that  he  did  all  he  could  to  stifle  them. 

The  King  was  now  convinced  that  his  marriage  was  The  dan- 
unlawful,  both  by  his  own  study,  and  the  resolution  of  ^^re  Rkc  to 
his  divines.     And  as  the  point  of  conscience  wrought  J^^^^'T 
on  him,  so  the  interest  of  the  kingdom  required,  that 
there  should  be  no  doubting  about  the  succession  to 
the  crown :   lest,  as  the  long  civil  war  betw^n  the 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  had  been  buried  with 
lus  &4faer,  so  a  new  one  should  rise  up  at  his  death. 
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BOOK  The  King  of  Scotland  was  the  next  heir  to  the  crown 
^^'      after  his  daughter.     And  if  he  married  his  daughter  to 
^^97.    any  out  of  France,  then  he  had  reason  to  judge,  that 
the  French,  upon  their  ancient  alliance  with  Scotland, 
and  that  they  might  divide  and  distract  England,  would 
be  ready  to  assist  the  King  of  Scotland  in  his  preten- 
sions :  or  if  he  married  her  in  France,  then  all  those 
in  England  to  whom  the  French  government  was  hate- 
ful, and  the  Emperor,  and  other  princes,  to  whom  the 
French  power  grew  formidable,  would  have  been  as 
ready  to  support  the  pretensions  of  Scotland :   or  if  he 
should  either  set  up  his  bastard  son,  or  the  children 
which  his  sister  bore  to  Charles  Brandon,  there  was 
still  cause  to  fear  a  bloody  decision  of  a  title  that  was 
so  doubtful.     And  though  this  may  seem  a  considera^ 
tion  too  politic  and  foreign  to  a  matter  of  that  nature, 
yet  the  obligation  that  lies  on  a  prince  to  provide  for 
the  happiness  and  quiet  of  his  subjects,  was  so  weighty 
a  thing,  that  it  might  well  come  in,  among  other  mo>> 
tives,  to  incline  the  King  much  to  have  this  ihatter  de- 
Woisej      termined.     At  this  time  the' Cardinal  went  over  into 
FnmcL"^   France,  under  colour  to  conclude  a  league  between  the 
laaV'     *^^  crowns,  and  to  treat  about  the  means  of  setting  the 
Pope  at  liberty,  who  was  then  the  Emperor  s  prisoner 
at  Rome;  and  also  for  a  project  of  peace  between  Fran- 
cis and  the  Emperor.    But  his  chief  business  was  to 
require  Francis  to  declare  his  resolutions  concerning 
that  alternative  about  the  Lady  Mary,     To  whidi  it 
was  answered,  that  the  Duke  of  Orleance,  as  a  fitter 
match  in  years,  was  the  French   King*s  choice;  but 
this  matter  fell  to  the  ground  upon  the  process  that 
followed  soon  after. 
The  King's     The  King  did  much  apprehend  the  opposition  the 
K'^Tiiut  Emperor  was  like  to  make  to  his  designs,  either  out  of 
'^'  a  principle  of  nature  and  honour  to  protect  his  aunt, 

or  out  of  a  maxim  of  state,  to  raise  his  enemy  all  the 
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bt>uble  he  could  at  home*    But  on  the  other  hand  he  BQDK: 
had  some  cause  to  hope  well  even  in  that  particular.      ^- 
For  the  question  of  the  unlawfulness  of  the  match  had     1^37. 
been  first  debated  in  the  cortes,  or  assembly  of  the 
states,  at  Madrid ;  and  the  Emperor  had  then  shewoed 
himself  so  favourable  to  it,  that  he  broke  the  match 
(to  which  he  had  bound  himself)  with  the  Princess. 
Therefore  the  King  had  reason  to  think  that  this  at 
least  would  mitigate  his  opposition.    The  Emperor  had 
also  used  the  Pope  so  hardly,  that  it  could  not  be 
doubted  that  the  Pope  hated  him.    And  it  was  believed 
that  he  would  find  the  protection  of  the  King  of  England 
most  necessary  to  secure  him  either  from  the  greatness 
of  France  or  Spain,  who  were  fighting  for  the  best  pait 
of  Italy,  which  must  needs  fall  into  one  of  their  h^nds. 
Therefore  the  King  did  not  doubt  but  the  Pope  would 
be  compliant  to  his  desires.     And  in  this   he  was 
much   confirmed  by  the  hopes,  or  rather  assurance^ 
which  the  Cardinal  gave  him  of  the  Pope's  favour; 
who,*  either  calculating  what  was  to  be  expected  from  * 
that  court  on  the  account  of  their  own  interest,  or  upon 
some  promises  made  him,  had  undertaken  to  the  King 
to  bring  that  matter  about  to  his  heart's  content.     It  ijs 
certain  that  the  Cardinal  had  carried  over  with  hfm  out  Lord  Hei^ 
of  the  King's  treasure  1240,0001.  to  be  employed  about  ^'^' 
the  Pope's  liberty.     But  whether  he  had  made  a  bar* 
gain  for  the  divorce,  or  had  fiincied  that  nothing  could 
be  denied  him  at  Rome,  it  does  not  appear.    It  is  clear 
by  many  of  his  letters,  that  he  had  undertaken  to  the 
King,  that  the  business  should  be  done  ;  and  it  is  not 
like  that  a  man  of  his  wisdom  would  have  adventured 
to  do  that  without  some  good  warrant. 

Bpt  now  that  the  suit  was  to  be  moved  in  the  court  The  ur^a. 
of  Rome,  they  were  to  devise  such  arguments  as  werej^^t^h, 
like  to  be  well  heard  there.     It  would  have  been  unac-^"^^* 
ceptable  to  have  insisted  on  the  nullity  of  the  bull  on. 
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BOOK  this  aooount,  because  the  matter  of  it  was  unlawful,  and* 
\    fell  not  within  the  Pope's  power:  for  popes,  like  other 
"•7.    princes,  do  not  love  to  hear  the  extent  of  their  prero- 
gative disputed  or  defined.    And  to  condemn  the  bull 
of  a  formw  pope  as  unlawful,  was  a  dangerous  precedent 
at  a  time  when  the  Pope*s  authority  was  rejected  by  so^ 
many  in  Germany.    Therefore  the  canonists,  as  well 
as  divines,  were  consulted  to  find  such  nuUities  in  the 
bull  of  dispensation,  as,  according  to  the  canon  law, 
and  the  proceedings  of  the  Rota,  might  serve  to  invalid* 
date  it  without  any  diminution  of  the  papal  power. 
Which  being  once  done,  the  marriage  that  followed 
upon  it  must  needs  be  annulled*     When  the  canonists 
examined  the  bull,  they  found  much  matter  to  proceed 
upout     It  is  a  maxim  in  law,  That  if  the  Pope  be  sur- 
prised in  any  thing,  and  bulls  be  procured  upon  false 
suggestions  and  untrue  premises,  they  may  be  annulled 
afterwards*     Upon  which  foundation  most  of  all  the 
p^TK^esses  against  pope's  bulls  were  grounded.     Now 
they  found  by  the  preamble  of  this  bull  that  it  was  said. 
The  King  had  desired  that  he  might  be  dispensed  with 
to  marry  the  Princess,    This  was  false ;  for  the  King 
had  made  no  such  desire,  being  of  an  age  that  was  be- 
low such  considerations,  but  twelve  years  old.    Then  it 
appeared  by  the  preamble  that  this  bull  was  desired  by 
the  King  to  preserve  the  peace  between  the  King  of 
England,  and  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  (called  Eliza- 
betha  in  the  bjill,)  the  Kings  of  Spain.    To  which  they 
excepted.  That  it  was  plain  this  was  false,  since  the 
King,  being  then  but  twelve  years  old,  could  not  be 
supposed  to  have  such  deep  sj^ulations,  and  so  large 
ft  prospect,  as  to  desire  a  match  upon  a  politic  account 
Then  it  being  also  in  the  bull,  that  the  Pope's  dispen- 
sation was  granted  to  keep  peace  between  the  crowns ; 
if  there  lyas  no  hazard  of  any  breach  or  war  between 
^em,  this  was  a  falfie  suggestion,  by  which  the  Pope 
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htd  been  made  believe^  that  this  match  was  necessary  BOOK, 
(w  averting  scmie  great  mischief;   and  it  was  known      ^^' 
that  there  was  no  danger  at  all  of  that:  and  so  this  ball    ^w* 
was  <^tained  by  a  surprise.    Besides,  both  King  Henry 
of  England,  and  Isabella  of  Spain,  were,  dead  before  the 
King  married  his  Queen;  so  the  marriage  could  not  be 
valid  by  virtue  of  a  bull  that  was  granted  to  maintain 
amity  between  princes  that  were  dead  bdbre  the  mar- 
rnge  was  consummated :  and  they  also  judged  that  the 
protestation,  which  the  King  made  when  he  came  of 
age,  did  retract  any  such  pretended  desire,  that  might 
hare  been  preferred  to  the  Pope  in  his  name;  and  that, 
kom  that  time  forward,  the  bull  could  have  no  further 
operation^  since  the  ground  upon  which  it  was  granted, 
viiiich  was  the  King*s  desire,  did  then  cease,  any  pre- 
tended desire  before  he  was  of  age  being  clearly  an- 
nidled  and  determined  by  that  protestation  after  he  was 
of  age;  so  that  a  subsequent  marriage,  founded  upon 
the  bull,  must  needs  be  void. 

These  vrere  the  grounds  upon  which  the  canonists  Woisejr't 
adviaed  the  process  at  Rome  to  be  carried  on.   But  first,  thrKing» 
to  mmuse  or  overreach  the  Spaniard,  the  King  ^entf^"^^^^* 
word  to  his  ambassador  in  Spain  to  silence  the  noise 
that  was  made  about  it  in  that  court     Whether  the 
King  had  then  resolved  on  the  person  that  should  suc- 
ceed the  Queen,  when  he  had  obtained  what  he  desired, 
or  not,  is  much  questioned.  Some  suggest,  that  from  the 
beginning  he  was  taken  with  the  charms  of  Anne  Bo- 
leyn,  and  that  all  this  process  was  moved  by  the  un- 
seen spring  of  that  secret  affection.     Others  will  have 
this  amour  to  have  been  later  in  the  King's  thoughts* 
How  early  it  came  there,  at  this  distance  it  is  not  easy 
to  determine.    But  before  I  say  more  of  it,  she  being 
so  considerable  a  person  in  the  following  relation,  I 
shall  give  some  account  of  Her.     Sanders  has  assured 
die  world,  ^^  That  the  King  had  a  liking  to  her  mother. 
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BOOK  *^  who  was  daughter  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk;  and  to  the 

*^  end  that  he  might  enjoy  her.  with  the  less  disturb- 

1327.    «*  ance,  he  sent  her  husband.  Sir  Thomas  Boleyji,  to  be 

ito??1Sout  '*  ambassador  in  France:  andthat,  after  two  years  nb- 

icyn*c!^   "  sence,  his  wife  being  with  child,  he  came  over,  and 

mined.      "  sucd  a  divorce  against  her  in  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 

^^'  ^^^^  "  terbury's  court ;  but  the  King  sent  the   Marquis  of 

tars  Life  of  ^'  Dorsct  to  let  him  know,  that  she  was  with  child  by 

More, a""""  him,  and  that  therefore  the  King  desired. he  would 

^VJw  "  V^^^  ^^®  matter  over,  and  be  reconciled  to  his  wife : 

b«?  dsc"^"  *^  which  he  consented.  And  so  Anne  Boleyn,  though 

**  she  went  under  the  name  of  his  daughter,  yet  was  of 

"  the  King's  begetting/'  As  he  describes  her,  "  she  was 

'*  ill-shaped  and  ugly,  had  six  fingers,  a  gag  tooth,  and 

^^  a  tumour  under  her  chin,  with  many  other  unseemly 

"  things  in  her  person.   At  the  fifteenth  year  of  her  age,** 

he  says,  ^^  both  her  father's  butler  and  chaplain  lay 

"  with  her :  afterwards  she  was  sent  to  France,  where 

*'  she  was  at  first  kept  privately  in  the  house  of  a  per- 

"  son  of  quality ;  then  she  went  to  the  French  court, 

'^  where  she  led  such  a  dissolute  life,  that  she  was  called 

"  the  EngHsh  Hackney.    That  the  French  King  liked 

"  her,  and,  from  the  freedoms  he  took  with  her,  she  was 

f'  called  the  King's  Mule.     But  returning  to  England, 

^^  she  Was  admitted  to  the  court,  where  she  quickly  per- 

^^  ceived  how  weary  the  King  was  of  the  Queen,  and 

^^  what  the  Cardinal  was  designing;  and  having  gained 

*'  the  King*s  affection,  she  governed  it  so,  that  by  all 

^^  innocent  freedoms  she.  drew  him  into  her  toils,  and 

"  by  the  appearances  of  a  severe  virtue,  with  which  she 

'\  disguised  herself,  so  increased  his  affection  and  es* 

"  teem,  that  he  resolved  to  put  her  in  his  Queen's  place, 

"  as  soon  as  the  divorce  was  granted.^    The  same  author 

adds.  Thai  the  King  had  likewise  enjoyed  her  sister^ 

with  a  great  deal  more,  to  the  disgrace  of  this  lady  and 

l)er  family. 
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I  know  it  18  not  the  work  of  an  historian  to  refute  the  BOOK 
lies  of  others,  but  rather  to  deliver  such  a  plain  account      ^- 
as  will  be  a  more  effectual  confutation  than  any  thing    "a?. 
can  be  that  is  said  by  way  of  argument,  which  belongs 
to  other  writers.     And  at  the  end  of  this  King^s  reign,    . 
I  intend  to  set  down  a  cojlection  of  the  most  notorious 
falsehoods  of  that  writer,  tc^ther  with  the  evidences  of 
their  being  so.     But  all  this  of  Anne  Boleyn  is  so  pal- 
pable a  lie^  or  rather  a  complicated. heap  of  lies,  and  so 
much  depends  on  it,  that  I  presume  it  will  not  offend 
the  reader  to  be  detained  a  fbw  minutes  in  the  refuta- 
tion of  it.     For  if  it  were  true,  very  much  might  be 
drawn  from  it,  both  to  disparage  King  Henry,  who 
pretended  conscience  to  annul   his  marriage  for  the 
nearness  of  affinity,  and  yet  would  afler  that  marry  his 
own  daughter.     It  leaves  also  a  foul  and  lasting  stain 
both  on  the  memory  of  Anne  Boleyn,  and  of  her  in- 
ocMnparable  daughter  Queen  Elizabetli.     It  also  dero- 
gates so  much  from  the  first  reformers,  who  had  some 
kind  of  dependance  on  Queen  Anne  Boleyn,  that  it 
seems  to  be  of  great  importance,  for  directing  the  reader 
in  the  judgment  he  is  to  make  of  persons  and  things, 
to  lay  open  the  falsehood  of  this  account     It  were  suf- 
ficient for  blasting  it,  that  there  is  no  proof  pretended 
to  be  brought  for  any  part  of  it,  but  a  book  of  one  Ras- 
tal,  a  judge,  that  was  never  seen  by  any  other  person 
than  diat  writer.     The  title  of  the  book  is,  The  Life  of 
Sir  Thomas  More.    There  is  great  reason  to  think  that 
Rastal  never  writ  any  such  book;  for  it  is  most  com- 
mon for  the  lives  of  great  authors  to  be  prefixed  to 
their  works.     Now  this  Rastal  published  all  More*s 
works  in  Queen  Mary's  reign,  to  which,  if  he  had  writ- 
ten bis  life,  it  is  likely  he  would  have  prefixed  it.     No 
evidence  therefore  being  given  for  his  relation,  either 
from  records,  letters,  or  the  testimony  of  any  person  - 
who  was  privy  to  the  matter^  the  whole  is  to  be  looked 
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BOOK  upon  K8  a  Mack  forgery^  devised  on  purpose  to  deiame 
^'      Queen  Elizabeth.     For,  upon  her  mother's  death,  ^n^io 
»«7.    can  doubt  but  that  some,  either  to  flatter  the  King,  or 
to  deiame  her,  would  have  published  these  things, 
which,  if  they  had  been  true,  could  be  no  secrets?  For 
a  lady  of  her  mother's  condition  to  bear  a  child  two 
years  after  her  husband  was  sent  out  of  England  on 
such  a  public  employment,  and  a  process  thereupon  to 
be  entered  in  the  Archbishop's  courts,  are  things  that 
are  not  so  soon  to  be  forgotten.     And  that  she  herself 
was  under  so  ill  a  reputation,  both  in  her  father's  fa- 
mily, and  in  France,  for  common  lewdness,  and  for 
being  the  King's  concubine,  are  things  that  could  not 
lie  hid.     And  yet,  when  the  books  of  the  Archbishop** 
Anti-Saa-  courts  (which  are  now  burnt)  were  extant,  it  was  pub- 
lished to  the  world,  and  satisfaction  offered  to  every 
one  that  would  take  the  pains  to  inform  themselves,  that 
there  was  no  such  thing  on  record.     Nor  did  any  of 
the  writers  of  that  time,  either  of  the  imperial  or  papal 
side,  once  mention  these  things,  notwithstanding  their 
great  occasion  to  do  it.     But  eighty  years  after,  diis 
fable  was  invented,  or  at  least  it  was  then  first  publish- 
ed, when  it  was  safer  to  lie,  because  none  who  had  lived 
in  the  time  could  disprove  it. 

But  it  has  not  only  no  foundation,  but  Sanders, 
through  the  vulgar  errors  of  liars,  has  strained  his  wit  to 
make  so  ill  a  story  of  the  lady,  that  some  things  in  his 
own  relation  make  it  plainly  appear  to  be  impossible. 
For,  to  pass  by  those  many  improbable  things  that  he 
relates,  as  namely,  That  both  the  King  of  England  and 
the  French  King  could  be  so  taken  with  so  ugly  and 
monstrous  a  woman,  of  so  notorious  and  lewd  manners; 
and  that  this  King,  for  the  space  of  seven  years,  that  is, 
during  the  suit  of  the  divorce,  should  continue  ena- 
moured of  her,  and  never  discover  this,  or  havi^ig  dis-* 
covered  it,  should  yet  resolve  at  all  hazards  to  mak^' 
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her  hii  wtfb;  which  are  things  that  would  require  no  BOOK 
comnon  testimony  to  make  them  seem  credible :  there  ^ 
is  beside,  in  that  story,  an  heap  of  things  so  inconsistent  is^^ 
with  one  another,  that  none  but  such  an  one  as  Sanders 
ooald  have  had  either  bUndness  or  brow  enough  to 
lunre  made  or  published  it  For  first,  if  the  King,  that 
lie  might  the  more  freely  enjoy  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn*8 
kufy,  sent  him  over  into  France,  as  Sanders  says,  I 
shall  allow  it  as  soon  as  may  be,  that  it  was  in  the  very 
banning  of  his  reign,  1509*  Then  the  thne  when 
Amie  Boleym  was  bom,  being,  according  to  Sanders 
his  account,  two  years  after,  that  must  be  antio  1511 ; 
and  being,  as  he  says,  deflowered  when  she  was  fifteen, 
that  must  be  anno  1526.  Then  some  time  must  be 
aUowed  for  her  going  to  France,  for  her  living  privately 
there  for  some  time,  ^nd  afterwards  for  her  coming  to 
courts  and  meriting  those  characters  that  he  says  went 
^pon  her ;  and,  after  all  that,  for  her  return  into  £ng^ 
land,  and  insinuating  herself  into  the  King*8  favour: 
yet,  by  Sanders  his  own  relation,  these  things  must 
Itf^ve  happened  in  the  same  year  1526 ;  for  in  that  year 
be.  makes  the  King  think  of  putting  away  his  wife,  in  . 
Pinler  ta  many  Axine  Boleyn,  when,  according  to  his 
account,  she  could  be.  but  fifteen  years  old,  though  this 
King  had  sent  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn  into  France  the  first 
dajr  of  his  coming  to  the  crown.  But  that  he  was  not 
sent.so  early,  appears  by  several  grants  that  I  have  seen 
in.the  Bolls,  which  were  made  to  him  in  the  first  four 
yean  of  the  King's  reign :  they  sufliciently  shewthsit 
he  was  all  that  while  about  tiie  King's  person,  and 
mention  no  services  beyond  sea,  but  about  the  King*i 
person,  as  the  ground  upon  which  they  were  made. 
Besides,  I  find  in  the  Treaty-Bolls  no  mention  of  hia  -^ 

being  ambassador  the  first  eight  years  of  the  King^s 
leign.   In.  the  first  year,  the  Bishops  of  Winchester  and  Much  10^ 
Diireame,  and  the  Karl  of  Surry,  are  named  in  the  trea*-  ^^^' 
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BOOK  ty  between  the  two  crowns^  as  the  King's  ambassadors 
^'     m  France.  After  this,  none  could  be  ambassadors  there 


J  537.    for  two  years  tc^ther;   for  before  two  years  elapsed 
Feb.  la,     ^jjgfg  y^^^  ^  y^^^  proclaimed  against  France ;  and,  when 


1511. 
1514. 


overtures  were  made  for  a  peace,  it  appears  by  the 
Treaty-Rolls,  that  the  Earl  of  Worcester  was  sent  over 
ambassador.    And  when   the   King's   sister  was   sent 
over  to  Lewis  the  French  King,  though  Sir  Thomas 
Sept.  93.    Boleyn  went  over  with  her,  he  was  not  then  so  much 
^^'    considered  as  to  be  made  an  ambassador.     For  in  the 
commission  that  was  given  to  many  persons  of  quality, 
to  deliver  her  to  her  husband,  King  Lewis  XII.  Sir 
Thomas   Boleyn  is  not  named.     Th^  persons  in  the 
commission  are  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Marquis  of 
Dorset,  the  Bishop  of  Duresme,  the  Earls  of  Surry  and 
Worcester,  the  Prior  of  St.  John's,  and  Doctor  West, 
1415.     Dean  of  Windsor,     A  year  after  that,  Sir  Thomas  Bo- 
leyn was  made  ambassador;  but  then  it  was  too  late  for 
Anne  Boleyn  to  be  yet  unborn,  much  less  could  it  be, 
as  Sanders  says,  that  she  was  bom  two  years  after  it. 
Cunb.  in       But  the  learned  Cambden,  whose  study  and  profes- 
32J^^*^8ion  led  him  to  a  more  particular  knowledge  of  these 
^-         things,  gives  us  another  account  of  her  birth.    He  says, 
that  she  was  born  in  the  year  1507,  which  was  two 
years  before  the  King  came  to  the  crown.     And  if  it 
be  suggested,  that  then  the  Prince,  to  enjoy  her  mother, 
prevailed  with  his  father  to  send  her  husband  beyond 
sea,  that  must  be  done  when  the  Prince  himself  was 
not  fourteen  years  of  age  :^  so  they  must  make  him  to 
have  corrupted  other  men*s  wives  at  that  age,  when  yet 
they  will  not  allow  his  brother  (no,  not  when  he  was 
two  years  older)  to  have  known  his  own  wife. 
HerMrth,      But  now  I  leave  this  foul  fiction,  and  go  to  deliver 
certain  truths.     Anne  Boleyn*s  mother  was  daughter  to 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  sister  to  the  Duke  that  was . 
at  the  time  pf  the  divorce  Lord  Treasurer.   Her  father's 
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mother  was  one  of  the  daughters  and  heirs  to  the  Earl  BOOK 
of  Wiltshire  and  Orihond;  and  her  greatgrandfather,     ^^' 
Sir  Geofiiy  Boleyn,  who  had  been  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon-    i*a7- 
don,  married  one  of  the  daughters  and  heirs  of  the 
Lord  Hastings ;   and  their  family,  as  they  had  mixed 
with  so  much  great  blood,  so  had  married  their  daugh- 
ters to  very  noble  families.     She,  being  but  seven  years    1514. 
old>  was  carried  over  to  France  with  the  King's  sister ; 
which  shews  she  could  have  none  of  those  deformities 
in  her  person,  since   such  are  not  brought  into  the 
courts  and  families  of  queens.    And  though,  upon  the  «nd  breed-  • 
French  King's  death,  the  Queen  Dowager  came  soon"*** 
back  to  England,  yet  she  was  so  liked  in  the  French 
court,  that  the  next  King  Francis's  Queen  kept  her 
about  herself  for  some  years ;  and  after  her  death,  the 
King's  sister,  the  Dutchess  of  Alenson,  kept  her  in  her 
court  all'  the  while  she  was  in  France :  which  as  it 
shews  there  was  somewhat  extraordinary  in  her  person, 
so,  those  princesses  being  much  celebrated  for  their 
virtues,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  any  person  so  no- 
toriously defamed  as  Sanders  would  represent  her,  was 
entertained  in  their  courts. 

When  she  came  into  England  is  not  so  clear:  it  isHeroomins 
said,  that  in  the  year  1522,  when  war  was  made  onu)ni*Hc^ 
France,  her  father,  who  was  then  ambassador,  was  re-^Ji  and 
called,  and  brought  her  over  with  him,  which  is  not^^Pf^i^j^ 
improbable:  but,  if  she  came  then,  she  did  not  stay^^ys^*^ 
long  in  England,  for  Cambden  says,  that  she  served  ^oung^ 
Queen  Claudia  of  Frtince  till  her  death,  (which  was  ih^^*^- 
July,  1624 ;)  and  after  that  she  was  taken  into  service 
by  King  Francis's  sister.     How  long  she  continued  in 
that  service,  I  do  not  find  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  she 
returned  out  of  France  with  her  father  from  his  em- 
bassy,  in   the  year   1527  ;   when,   as  Stow   says,  he 
brought  with   him   the  picture  of  her  mistress,  who 
was  offered  in  marriage  to  this  King.    If  she  cam^  out 
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BOOK  of  Frante  before^  as  those  authors  before  mentiontid  mtyi 
.    ^^'     it  appears  that  the  King  had  na  design  upon  her  then, 
i5«r.    because  he  suffered  her  to  return,  and  when  one  mis- 
tress died,  to  take  another  in  France;  but  if  she  stayed 
there  all  this  while,  then  it  is  probable  he  had  not  seen 
her  till  now  at  last,  when  she  came  out  of  the  Princsess 
of  Alenson^s  service :  but  whensoever  it  was  that  she 
came  to  the  court  of  England,  it  is  certain  that  Ae  was 
much  considered  in  it.    And'  though  the  Queen,  who 
had  taken  her  to  be  one  of  her  maids  of  honour,  had 
afterwards  just  cause  to  be  displeased  with  her  jtf  her 
rival ;  yet  she  carried  herself  so,  that,  in  the  whole  pro* 
gress  of  the  suit,  I  never  find  the  Queen  herself,  or  any 
of  her  agents,  fix  the  least  ill  character  on  her ;  which 
would  most  certainly  have  been  done,  had  there  been 
any  just  cause  or  good  colour  for  it. 
She  » con-      And  SO  far  was  this  lady,  at  least  for  some  time,  from 
Sl^i^   any  thoughts  of  marrying  the  King,  that  she  had  con* 
'*^**^-      sented  to  marry  the  Lord  Piercy,  the  Earl  of  North- 
umberland's eldest  son,  whom  his  father,  by  a  strange 
compliance  with  the  GardinaPs  vanity,  had  placed  in 
his  court,  and  made  him  one  of  his  servants^     The 
thing  is  considerable,  and  clears  many  things  that  be- 
long to  this  history ;  and  the  relator  of  it  was  an  ear-* 
witness  of  the  discourse  upon  it,  as  himself  informs  us; 
QrfOidiih'tThe  Cardinal,  hearing  that  the  Lord  Piercy  was  mak« 
Woto^*     ing  addresses  to  Anne  Bolejm,  one  day  as  he  came 
from  the  court  called  for  him  before  his  servants,  {b^ 
/are  us  aUi  says  the  relator,  ineluAng  himself y)  '^  and 
^'  chid  him  for  it,  pretending  at  first  that  it  was  mi* 
^'  worthy  of  him  to  match  so  meanly  ;  but  he  justified 
^  his  choice,  and  reckoned  up  tier  birth  and  quality^ 
^*  which  he  said' was  not  inferior  to  his  own.    And  the 
''Cardinal  insisting  fiercely  to  make  him  lay  down  his 
''pretensions^  he  told  him,  he  would  willingly  submit 
"  to  the  King  and  him;  but^  that  he  had  gone  so  fivr 
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^  bi!ft>re  inn^y  witdeas^^  that  he  could  not  forsake  it;  FOOS 

"  and  kneW  not  how  to  discharge  his  cotiscie^M^e ;  and     ^^' 

"  therefore  he  entreated  the  Cardinal  would  procure    ws;. 

"  hin»  the  Khig's  favour  m  it.    Upon  that  the  Cardinal 

"in  grrat  mge  said,  Why,  thinkest  thou  that  the 

"  Kii^  and  I  know  not  what  we  have  to  do  in  so 

"  weighty  a  matter  ?   Yes,  I  wiarrant  you :  but  I  cart 

"  see  in  thee  no  submission  at  all  to  the  purpose ;  and 

"  said^  You  have  matched  yourself  with  such  an  one^ 

**  as  neither  the  King,  nor  yet  your  father,  will  agree  to 

"  it ;  and  therefore  I  will  send  for  thy  father,  who  at 

"  his  coming  dball  either  make  thee  break  this  unad- 

"  vised  baig^n,^  orMisirtherit  thee  for  ever.     To  which 

"  the    Lord   Pierqy  r^ied^  That  he  would  stkbmit 

"  hknself  to  him*,  if  hii  conscience  were  discharged  of 

"  the  weighty  burden  that  lay  upon  iti  and  soon  after, 

"  his  father  coming  to  court,  he  wias  diverted  anotheir 

"  way.'* 

Had  that  writer  told  us  in  whtt  year  this  was  done; 
it  bad  givenf  a  great  light  to  direct  us ;  but  by  this  re^ 
hitiOR  we  see  that  she  was  so  iar  from  blinking  of  the 
Kmg  at  that  time,  that  she  had  aigaged  h^self  another 
wi^  :•  bilt  ho^'liEir  thi»  weiit  on  h^  side,  or  whether  it 
wffS'  afterwards  made  user  of,  when  she  was  divorced 
froQi  the  King,  shall  becbnaidered  in  its  proper  placd; 
It  aiao^a]]^p^rs3  that  there  was  a  design  about  her  theti 
fefftied  betvvveti-  the^  Ring  and  the  Cardinal ;  yet  how 
far  that^weni^'wheltier  to  make  her  Queen^  or  oidy  to 
cmkk^'heff^  is/»ot  e^dent  It  is  said,  that  upon-  thteixmiHeiw 
Om  6v«M[»aflei?  hated  tfab  Cardinal,  and  th^t  he  never^^ 
diMigbed  tiie'^voree  afler  he  saw  on  whom  the  King 
had.  fiJted :  his  thoughts ;  but  all  that  is  a  mistake^ .  hA 
wib  lAevwitrd^  appear. 

Aai  now,  having  made  way  through  these  things    1527. 
th«t.  wei^  previi()ua>  to  the  first  motion  of  the  divorce, 
my  nariatioA  leads  me  nest*  to  the  motion  itfetf.    The 
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BOOK  King,  resolving  to  put  the  matter  home  to  the  Pope, 

^^'      sent  Doctor  Knight,  secretary  of  state,  to  Rome,  with 

iw-     some  instructions  to  prepare  the  Pope  for  it,  and  to  ob- 

movcd*fo^  serve  what  might  be  the  best  method,  and  who  the 

u^mT  fittest  took  to  work  by.  At  that  time  the  family  of 
the  Cassali,  being  three  brothers,  were  entertained  by 
the  King  as  his  agents  in  Italy,  both  in  Rome^  Venice, 
and  other  places.  Sir  Gregory  Cassali  was  then  his 
ordinary  ambassador  at  Rome:  to  him  was  the  first  full 
dispatch  about  this  business  directed  by  the  Cardinal, 
the  original  whereof  is  yet  extant,  dated  the  fifth  of 
December,  1627,  which  the  reader  will  find  in  the  Cot- 
lection  :  but  here  I  shall  give  the  heads  of  it. 

The  fint        «  Aflcr  great  and  high  compliments,  and  assurances 

dispatch      .         _  ^  i  .  i*  n  i       i        • 

about  it.  **  of  rewards,  to  engage  him  to  follow  the  busmess  very 
«kimb!'a.  *'  vigoBously  and  with  great  diligence,  he  writes,  that  he 
^^  had  before  opened  the  King's  case  to  him  ;  and  that, 
**  partly  by  his  own  study,  partly  by  the  opinion  of 
*'  many  divines  and  other  learned  meti  of  all  sorts,  he 
^'  found  that  he  could  no  longer,  with  a  good  conscience, 
^^  continue  in  that  marriage  with  the  Queen,  having 
^*  God,  and  the  quiet  and  salvation  of  his  soul,  chiefly 
'^  before  his  eyes  ;  and  that  he  had  consulted  both  the 
*^  most  learned  divines  and  canonists,  as  well  in  his  own 
'^  dominions  as  elsewhere,  to  know  whether  the  Pope's 
*^  dispensation  could  make  it  good ;  and  that  many  of 
^^  them  thought  the  Pope  could  not  dispcaise  in  this 
^^  case  of  the  first  degree  of  afiinity,  which  they  es- 
<^  teemed  forbidden  by  a  divine,  moral,  and  natural  law; 
^^  and  ail  the  rest  concluded,  that  the  Pope  could  not 
^^  do  it,  but  upon  very  weigbly  reasons,  and  they  found 
^^  not  any  such  in  the  bull.  Then  he  lays  out  the  rea- 
^^  sons  for  annulling  the  bull,  which  wete  touched  be- 
''  fore;  upon  which  they  all  concluded  the  dispensation 
*^  to  be  of  no  force ;  that  the  King  looked  on  the  death 
*^  of  his  sons  as  a  curse  from  God^  and[y  to  avoid  fur* 
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^  ther  judgments^  he  now  desired  help  of  the  apostolic  BOOK 
"  sec,  to  consider  his  case,  to  reflect  on  what  he  had 
"  merited  by  these  services  he  had  done  the  Papacy,     i*^;. 
"  and  to  find  a  way  that  he,  being  divorced  from  his 
"  Queen,  may  marry  another  wife,  of  whom,  by  the 
"  blessing  of  God,   he  might   hope   for   issue    male. 
^'  Therefore  the  ambassador  was  to  use  all  means  pos-* 
"  sible  to  be  admitted  to  speak  to  the  Pope  in  private, 
"  and  then  to  deliver  him  these  letters  of  credence,  in 
'^  which  there  was  a  most  earnest  clause  added  vrith 
''  the  King's  own  handC     He  was  also  to  make  a  con- 
*'  dolence  of  the  miseries  the  Pope  and  cardinals  were 
'^  in,  both  in  the  King's  name  and  the  Cardinal's,  and 
^'  to  assure  the  Pope,  they  would  use  all  the  most  effec-^ 
"  tual  means  that  were  possible  for  setting  him  at  li- 
^^  berty,  in  which  the  Cardinal  would  employ  as  much 
"  industry  as  if  there  were  no  other  way  to  come  to  the 
**  kingdoni  of  heaven  but  by  doing  it.    Then  he  wM 
"  to  open  the  King's  business  to  the  Pope,  the  scru- 
"  pies  of  his  conscience,  the  great  danger  of  cruel  wars 
^'  upon  so  disputable  a  succession,  the  entreaties  of  all* 
"the  nobility  and  the  whole  kingdom,  with  many  other 
"  urgent  reasons,  to  obtain  what  was  desired.     He  was 
"  also  to  lay  before  the  Pope  the  present  condition  of 
"  Christendom  and  of  Italy,  that  he  might  consider  of 
^  what  importance  it  was  to  his  own  afiaits,  and  to  the 
"  apostolic  see,  to  engage  the  King  so  firmly  to  his  in^ 
^  terests  as  this  would  certainly  do';  and  to  move  that 
^  the  Pope,  without  communicating  the  matter  to  any 
"  person,  would  freely  grant  it,  and  sign  the  commis-^ 
*^  sion  which  was  therewith  sent,  engrossed  in  due  form, 
"  and  ready  to  be  signed ;  by  which  the  Cardinal  wai 
"  {Authorized,  with  the  assistance  of  such  as  he  should 
"  choose,  to  proceed  in  the  itiatter,  according  to  some 
"  instructions  which  were  also  sent,  fairly  written  iDut 
^  for  the  Pope  to  sign.     A  dispensation  was  also  sent 
'  G  3 
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BOOK  ^^  in  due  form :  aqd^  if  thep^  were  expeded,  ha  migbt 
^^  assure  the  Pope,  that  as  the  King  had  sent  over  a 
laar.    ^*  vast  sum  t^  the  French  King  for  pajring  his  army  in 
^^  Italy,  so  he  would  spiare  no  travel  nqr  treasure,  but 
*'  make  war  upon  the  £mperor  in  Flanders,  with  his- 
^^  whole  strepgth,  till  he  forced  him  to  set  the  Pope  at. 
^  liberty,  and  restore  the  state  of  the  church  to  its  fpr- 
'^  mer  power  and  dignity*    And  if  the  Pope  were  aU 
**  ready  at  liberty,  and  had  .made  an  agreement  with- 
^^  the  £mperor,  he  was  tp  represent  to  him  how  little. 
^^  cause  he  had  to  trust  much  to  the  Emperor,  who 
'^  had  so  oft  Invoke  his  faith,  and  designed  to  do  all  he. 
^^  could  towards  the  depressing  the  ecclesiastical  state* 
^^  And  the  Pope  wa^  to  be  remembered,  that  he  had 
**  dispensed  with  the  Emperor's  oath  for  marrying  the. 
*^  King's  daugfat^  without  communicating  the  matter. 
^^  to  the  King.    And  if  he  had  done  so  much  for  one. 
'^  that  had  been  'his  enemy,  how  much  more  might  the, 
"  Kiug  expect  the  like  &LVour,  who  had  always  paid 
*^  him  a  most  filial  duty  ?  Or,  if  the  Pope,  would  not 
^^  grant  the  commission  to  the  Cardinal  to  try  the  mat*. 
"  ter,  as  a  persou  that,  being  the  King's  chief  minister, 
<^  was  not  indifferent  enough  tp  judge  in  any  of  the. 
^^  King's  concerns ;  he  was.  by  all  means,  to  overcoipa. 
^  that,  and  assure  the  Pope  that  he  would  proceed  in  it 
^^  as  a  judge  ought  to  do.    But  if  the  Pc^  stood  upon. 
'^  it,  and  would  by  no  means  be  persuaded  to  sign  the 
^^  commission  for  the  Cardinal,  then  bet  waS:  tp  pix^pose. 
^^  Staphileus,  Dean  of  the  Rota,  who  was  thea  in,  Coig- 
^^  land,  and  was  to  except  ^ainat  all.  other  foreig9€tra> 
"  if  the  Pope  chanced  to.  propose  any  other^    He  was. 
"  alsb  to  represent  to  the  Pope,,  that  the.  King,  WQiiJd 
'^  look  upon  a  delay  as  &  denial;  and,  if  the  PppQ  in- 
**  clined  to  comult  with  any  of  the  Cardinals^  about  it, 
'^  be  was  to  divert  him  from  it  all  that  was  pcw^ble ; 
•*.bilit  if.  the.  Pope,  would,  needs  do  it,  thew;  he,  waa.ta 
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^  address  himself  to  theih,  and,  partly  by  ihforming  BOOK 
*'them  of  the  reasons  of  die  King's  cause,  partly  by  ^^- 
"  rewarding  the  good  offices  they  should  do,  he  was  to  uar. 
;^*  engage  them  for  the  King*  And  with  this  dispatch 
"  letters  were  sent  to  t?lirdin«tl  Pucci,  Sanctorum  Qua^ 
•'tuor,  and  the  other  c^fdinals,  to  be  made  use  of  as 
**  there  should  be  occasion  for  it.  And  because  mone^ 
"  was  like  to  be  the  most  powerful  argument,  especially 
"  to  men  impoverished  by  a  captivity,  10,0()0  ducats 
"were  remitted  to  Venice,  to  be  distributed  as  tihe 
"  King*8  affairs  recjuired ;  and  he  was  empbwered  to 
**  make  farther  promises,  Sis  he  saw  Cause  fbr  it,  which 
*  the  King  would  faithfully  make  good  5  and  in  pai^ 
^'ticular  they  were  to  be  wanting  in  nothing  that 
"might  absolutely  engag«e  the  Cardinal  Batary  to 
"favour  the  King*s  business." 

The  same  things  had  been  committed  tb  the  Secrfei-ThcPbpt 
tary*8  care,  And  they  were  both  t6  ptoaeed  b^  concert,  ^SThc 
each  of  them  doing  all  that  wai  possible  to  promote  the^° 
business.      But  before  this   t-etehed  Rome,  Seci-€rt»ry^^^ 
Knight  was  come  thither ;  and  finding  it  impossible  to 
be  admitted  to  the  Pope's  pt*esence,  he  had,  by  corrupt- 
ing some  of  his  guards,  sent  hinl  the  sufai  of  the  King's 
demands.     Upon  which  the  Ptjpe  sent  him  word,  that 
the  dispensation  should  b6  s^t  fully  expeded.     8d  gr^ 
dous  was  a  Pope  in  captivity.    But  at  that  time  the 
General  of  the  Observants  in  Spain  being  at  Rothe, 
required  a  promise  of  the  Pope  not  to  graht  any  thitig 
that  might  prejudice  the  Queen'i  cause,  till  it  Were  first 
communicated  to  the  linperialists  there.     But  when  Pope  escap. 
the  Pope  made  his  escape,  the  Seci^tarjr  ahd  the  Am*^'^^*^^ 
bassador  went  to  him  to  Orvieto  about  the  eiid  of  De- 
cember, and   first  did,  in  the  King's  and  CardihaFi 
name,  congratulate  his  freedom.     Then  the  Secretary 
discoursed  the  business.    The  Pope  ownecj  that  he  had 
received  Hie  message  which  he  had  sent  to  hinfi  at 
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BOOK  Rome  ;  but  in  respect  of  his  promise,  and  that  yet  in 
a  manner  he  was  in  captivity,  he  begged  the  King 
i5a7»    would  have  a  little  patience,  and  he  should  before  long 
have  not  only  that  dispensation,  but  any  thing  else  that 
lay  in  his  power.    But  the  Secretary  not  being  satisfied 
with  that  excuse,  the  Pope  in  the  end  said,  he  should 
have  it;  but  with  this  condition.  That  he  would  be- 
seech the  King  not  to  proceed  upon  it  till  the  Pope 
were  fully  at  liberty,  and  the  Germans  and  Spaniards 
were  driven  out  of  Italy.     And  upon  the  King's  pro- 
mising  this,  the  dispensation  was  to   be  put  in  his 
hands.     So  the  Secretary,  who  had  a  great  mind  once 
to  have  the  bull  in  his  possession,  made  no  scruple  to 
engage  his  promise  for  that.    The  Pope  also  told  them, 
he  was  not  expert  in  those  things,  but  he  easily  appre- 
hended the  danger  that  might  arise  from  any  dispute 
about  the  succession  to  the  crown,  and  that  therefore 
he  would  communicate  th^  business  to  the  Cardinal 
Sanctorum  Qualuor:  upon  whiph  they  resolved  to  pre- 
vent that  CardinaPs  being  with  the  Pope,  and  went  and 
delivered  the  letters  they  had  for  him,  and  promised 
him  a  good  reward,  if  he  were  favourable  to  their  re- 
quests in  the  King's  behalf.     Then  they  shewed  him 
the  commissions  that  were  sent  from  England;  but  he, 
upon  the.  perusal  of  them,  said,  they  could  not  pass 
without  a  perpetual  dishonour  on  the  Pope  and  the 
King  too  ;  and  excepted  to  several  clauses  that  were  in 
them.     So  they  desired  him  to  draw  one  that  might 
both  be  sufficient  for  the  King^  purpose,  and  such  as 
the  Pope  might  with  honour  grant ;  which  being  done, 
the  Pope   told   them.  That,  though  he   apprehended 
great  danger  to  himself  if  the  Emperor  should  know 
what^  he  hacj  done,  yet  he  would  rather  expose  himself 
to  utter  ruin,  th^n  give  the  JCing  or  the  Cardinal  cause 
^o  think  him  ingrate  ;  but,  with  many  sighs  and  tears, 
he  begge4  that  the  King  would  not  precipitate  things. 
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or  expose  him  to  be  undone,  by  beginning  any  process  BOOK 
upon  the  bull.     And  so  he  delivered  th^  commission      ^^- 
and  dispensation,  siKoed,  to  Knieht.     But  the  means     1327. 

1  t        ^  1   <•       1  •  1  1-   1  •  1  •        And,  being 

that  the  Pope  proposed  for  his  pubhshmg  and  owning  at  ubnty, 
what  he  now  granted  was,  that  Lautrech,  with   thegj"***"" 
French  army,  should  march,  and,  coming  where  ^^''^l^'* 
Pope  was,  should  require  him  to  grant  the  commission: policy, 
so  that  the  Pope  should  excuse  himself  to  the  Emperor, 
that  he  had  refused  to  grant  it  upon  the  desire  of  the 
English  ambassador,  but  that  he  could  not  deny  the 
General  of  the  French  army  to  do  an   act  of  public 
justice :  and  by  this  means  he  would  save  his  honour, 
and  not  seem  guilty  of  breach  of  promise ;  and  then  he 
would  dispatch  the  commission  about  the  time  of  Lau- 
trech*8  being  near  him,  and  therefore  he  entreated  the 
King  to  accept  of  what  was  then  granted  for  the  pre- 
sent*    The  commission  and  dispensation  was  given  to 
the  Secretary.;    and  they  promised  to  send  the  bull 
after  him,  of  the  same  form  that  was  desired  from  Eng* 
land,  and  the  Pope  engaged  to  reform  it  as  should  be 
found  needful.     And  it  seems  by  these  letters  that  a 
dispensation  and  commission  had  been  signed  by  the 
Pope  when  he  was  a  prisoner,  but  they  thought  not  fit 
to  make  any  use  of  them,  lest  they  should  be  thought 
null,  as  being  granted  when  the  Pope  was  in  captivity. 
-  Thus  the  Pope  expressed  all  the  readiness  that  could  And  th* 
be  expected  from  him,  in  the  circumstances  he  was[h^^ 
then  in ;  being  overawed  by  the  Imperialists,  who  werej^^ 
harassing  the  country,  and  -taking  castles  very  near 
the   place  where  he  was.     Lautrech  with  the  French 
army  lay  still  fast  about  Bononia,  and  as  the  season  of 
the  year  was  not  favourable,  so  he  did  not  express  any 
ku^nalions  to  enter  into  action.    The  Cardinal  Sane* 
tomm  Quatuor  got  4000  crdwns  as  the  reward  of  his 
pains,  and  in  earnest  of  what  he  was  to  expect  when 
Ae  matter  shcmld  be  brought  to  a  final  conclusion.    Iii' 
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BOOK  this  whole  matter  the  Pope  carried  himself  as  a  iviae 
and  politic  prinee,  that  considered  his  interest,  and 
Mar*  provided  against  dangers  with  great  foresight  But  as 
for  apostolical  wisdom,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel, 
that  was  not  to  be  expected  from  him.  For  now, 
though  the  high-sounding  names  of  CArisfs  Vtcar^  and 
St.  Peief^s  Successor^  were  still  ret;ained  to  keep  up  the 
Pope^s  dignity  anfl  authority,  yet  they  had  for  many 
ages  governed  themselves  as  secular  princes;  so  that 
the  maxims  of  that  court  were  no  more  to  keep  a  good 
conscience,  and  to  proceed  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
Gospel,  and  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church,  com-^ 
mitting  the  event  to  God,  and  submittii^  to  his  will  in 
all  things ;  but  the  keeping  a  balance,  the  mfdntaining 
their  interest  in  the  courts  of  princes,  the  seouring  theiv 
dominions,  and  the  raising  their  familiep,  being  that 
which  they  chiefly  looked  at,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  Pope  govi^ned  himself  by  these  measures, 
though  religion  was  to  be  made  use  of  to  help  him  out 
of  straits.  All  this  I  set  down  the  more  particularly, 
both  because  I  take  my  information  from  original  let^ 
ters,  and  that  it  may  clearly  appear  how  matters  went 
at  that  time  in  the  court  of  Rome. 

Collect.  /Secretary  Knight,  being  infirm,  could  not  travel  with 
that  haste  that  was  required  in  this  business,  and  there- 
fore he  %&it  the  Proto-notary  Gambara  with  the  com- 
mission and  dispensation  to  Eugland,  and  followed  in 
easy  joum^es.  The  cardinals  that  had  l^en  consulted 
willi  did  all  express  great  readiness  in  granting  the 
)(ing*s  desire.  The  Cardinal  Datary  had  forsaken  the 
court,  and  betaken  himself  to  serve  God  and  his  cove ; 
and  other  cardinals  were  hpstages :  so  that  now  thore 
were  but  five  about  the  Pope,  Monte,  iSanotenim  Qua.-% 
tuor,  Ridolphi,  Ravennate,  and  PerusinOt  But  a  mon 
tion  being  made  of  sending  over  a  legate,  the  Pope; 
would  by  no  means  hearken  toi  it,  for  that  would  draw^ 
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new  troubles  on  him  from  the  Emperor.     That  hadlBOOK 
been  desired  from  England  by  a  dispatch  of  the  twen- 
ty'^seventh  of  December^  which  pressed  a  speedy  con-     1*27. 
elusion  of  the  business ;  upon  which  the  Pope,  on  the 
^twelfth  of  January,  did  communicate  the  matter  under 
Ae  seal  of  confession  to  the  Cardinals  Sanctorum  Qua- *">««»«- 
tuor  and  Simoneta,  (who  was  then  come  to  the  court,)  poted  by 
and  upon  conference  with  tiiem  he  proposed  to  Sirc^u^^ 
Gregory  CassaH,  that  he  thought  the  safer  way  was,^""*^** 
"  That,  mther  by  virtue  of  the  commission  that  the 
'*  Secretary  had  obtained,  or  by  the  Icgantine  power 
^  that  was  lodged  with  the  Cardinal  of  York,  he  should 
•'*  proceed  in  the  business.     And  if  the  King  found  the 
^  matter  dear  in  his  own  conscience,  (in  which,  the 
^Pope  said,  no  doctor  in  the  whole  world  could  re- 
^  solve  the  matter  better  than  the  King  himself,)  he 
^  should  without  more  noise  make  judgment  be  given  ; 
"  and  presently  marry  another  wife,  and  then  send  for 
**  H  legate  to  confirm  the  matter.     And  it  would  be 
**  easier  to  ratify  all  when  it  was  onee  done,  than  to  go 
>♦*  on  in  a  process  from  Rome.     For  the  Queen  would 
"  protest,  that  both  the  place  and  the  judges  were  sus- 
^*  peeted^  and  not  free ;  upon  which,  in  the  course  of 
'*  law,  the  Pope  must  grant  an  inhibition  for  the  King's 
**  npt  manying  another  while  the  suit  depended,  and 
*^  must  avocate  the  business  to  be  heard  in  the  court  of 
^*  Rome ;  which,  with  other  prejudices,  were  unavoid- 
'*  able  in  a  public  process  by  bulls  from  Rome.     But  if 
'*thc  tiling  went  on  in  England,  and  the  King  had 
**  onee  married  another  wife,  the  Pope  then  would  find 
**  very  good  reasons  to  justify^  the  confirming  a  thinff 
•*  that  was  gone  so  far,  and  promised  to  send  any  car- 
•*  dinatl  wfcom  they  should  name.'^    This  the  Pope  de^ 
femd  tiie  Ambassador  would  signify  to  the  Ring,  as  the 
adfiee  of  ihe  tm)  Cardinals,  and  take  no  Rotioe  of  him 
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BOOR  in  it.     But  the  dispatch  shews  he  was  a  more  faithful 
^^'      minister  than  to  do  so, 

1537.        The  Ambassador  found  all  the  earnestness  in  the 
'  Pope  that  was  possible  to  comply  with  the  King,  and 
that  he  was  jealous  both  of  the  Emperor  and  Francis, 
and  depended  wholly  on  the  King ;  so  that  he  found, 
if  the  terror  of  the  imperial  forces  were  over,  the  court 
of  England  would  dispose  of  the  apostolical  see  as  they 
pleased.     And  indeed  this  advice,  how. little  soever  it 
had  of  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel,  was  certainly  prif- 
dent  and  subtle,  and  that  which  of  all  things  the  Spa- 
niards apprehended  most.     And  therefore  the  General 
of  the  Observants  moved  Cardinal  Campegius^  then  at 
Rome,  for  an  inhibition^  lest  the  process  should  be  car- 
ried on  and  determined  in  England.     But  that  being 
signified  to  the  Pope,  he  said.  It  could  not  be  granted, 
since  there  was  no  suit  depending;  in  which  case  only 
an  inhibition  can  be  granted. 
staphiieus       But  now  I  must  look  over  again  to  England,  to  open 
S*gU^r   the  counsels  there.     At  that  time  Staphiieus,  Dean  of 
the  Rota,  was  there ;  and  he,  either  to  make  his  court 
the  better,  or  that  he  was  so  persuaded  in  opinion, 
seemed  fully  satisfied  about  the  justice  of  the  King^s 
cause.     So  they  sent  him  to  Rome  with  instructions 
both  public  and  secret.     The  public  instructionB  re- 
lated to  the  Pope's  afiairs,  in  which  all  possible  assist- 
Hisinstnic-ance  was  promised  by  the  King.     But  one  proposition 
***""*•        in  them  flowed  from  the  Cardinal's  ambition,  "  That 
S>n  Vitci.  ^^  the  Kings  of  England  and  France  thought  it  would 
B.io.Jan.8.a  advance  the  Pope's  interests,  if  he  should  command 
TOrrected"  "  ^^^  cardinals  that  were  under  no  restraint,  to  meet  in 
o^ituLi*    ^*  some  secure  place^  to  consider  of  the  afiairs  of  the 
^»nd-        ^^  church,  that  they  might  suffer  no  prejudice  by  the 
"  Pope's  captivity :  and  for  that  end,  and  to  conserve 
''  the  dignity  of  the  apQstolic  see,  that  they  sh<H|14 
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^  choose  such  a  vicar  or  president,  as,  partly  by  his  BOOK 

"  prudence  and  courage,  partly  by  the  assistance  of  the     .^^- 

"  two  Kings,  upon  whom  depended  all  their  hopes,     i^ar. 

"  might  do  such  services  to  the  apostolic  see,  as  were 

"  most  necessary  in  that  distracted  time,  by  which  the 

"  Pope*8  liberty  would  be  hastened.**  - 

It  cannot  be  imagined  but  the  Pope  would  be  of- 
fended with  this  proposition,  and  apprehend  that  the 
Cardinal  of  York  was  not  satisfied  to  be  intriguing  for 
the  popedom  after  his  death,  but  was  aspiring  to  it 
while  he  was  alive.  For  as  it  was  plain,  he  was  the 
person  that  'must  be  chosen  for  that  trust;  so  if  the 
Pope  were  used  hardly  by  the  Emperor,  and  forced  to 
ill  conditions,  the  vicar  so  chosen  and  his  cardinal^ 
would  disown  those  conditions,  which  might  end  in  a 
schism,  or  his  deposition.  But  Staphileus  his  secret  in-* 
structions  related  wholly  to  the  King's  business,  which 
were  these :  **  That  the  King  had  opened  to  him  the 
^'  error  of  his  marriage ;  and  that  the  said  Bishop,  out 
"  of  his  great  learning,  did  now  clearly  perceive  how 
"  invalid  and  insufficient  it  was  :  therefore  the  King 
^^  recommended  it  to  his  care,  that  he  would  convince 
'^  the  Pope  and  the  cardinals  with  the  arguments  that 
'^  had  been  laid  before  him,,  and  of  which  a  breviate 
**  was  given  him.  He  was  also  to  represent  the  great 
"  mischiefs  that  might  follow,  if  princes  got  not  justice 
*^  and  ease  from  the  apostolic  see.  Therefore,  if  the 
*^  Pope  were  yet  in  captivity,  he  was  to  propose  a  meet- 
**  ing  of  the  cardinals,  for  choosing  the  Cardinal  of 
**  York  to  be  their  head  during  the  Pope*s  imprison- 
"  ment,  or  that  a  fiill  commission  might  be  sent  to  him 
"  for  the  King's  matter.  And  in  particular  he  was  to 
"  take  care  that  the  business  might  be  tried  in  Eng- 
"  land.  And,  for  his  pains  in  promoting  the  King's 
^  <xmcems,  the  King  promised  to  procure  a  bishoprick 
^  for  him  in  France,  and  to  help  him  to  ,a  cardinaTs 
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BOOK  ^' hat''  By  him  the  King  wrote  to  the  iPope.  The 
-  "*  Tude  draught  of  it  remains  under  the  Cardinal's  hand^ 
1537.  Earnestly  desiring  a  speedy  and  favourable  dispatch  of 
"his  business^  with  a  credence  to  the  bearer. 
The  Carfi-  The  Cardinal  also  wrote  to  the  Pope  by  him,  and,  after 
by  him."*"  ^  ^^ug  Congratulating  his  liberty,  with  many  sharp  reflec- 
tions on  the  lEmperor,  he  pressed  a  dispatch  of  the 
King's  business,  in  which  he  would  not  use  many  words: 
this  only  I  will  add,  says  he,  ^*  That  that  which  is  de- 
^  sired  is  holy  and  just,  and  very  much  for  the  safety 
"  and  quiet  of  this  kingdom,  which  is  most  devoted  to 
^*  the  apostolical  see.  He  also  wrote  by  the  same  hand 
'*'  to  the  Ambassador,  that  the  King  would  have  things 
'*^  so  carried^  that  all  occasion  of  discontent  or  cavilling, 
^*  whether  at  home  or  at)road,  might  be  removed  ;  and 
**  therefore  desired  that  another  cardinal  might  be  sent 
*'  legate  to  England,  and  joined  in  commission  with 
*^  himself  for  judging  the  matter.  He  named  either 
^*  Campegius,  Tranus,  or  Famese.  Or  if  that  could 
**  not  be  obtained,  that  a  fuller  commission  might  be 
**  sent  to  himself  with  all  possible  haste,  since  delays 
"  might  produce  great  inconveniences.  If  a  legate  were 
*^  named,  then  care  must  be  taken  that  he  should  be 
"  one  who  were  learned,  indifferent,  and  tractable ;  and 
'^  if  Campegius  could  be  the  man,  he  was  the  fittest 
^^  person.  And  when  one  was  nanied,  he  should  make 
"  him  a  decent  present,  and  assure  him  that  the  King 
"  would  most  liberally  recompense  all  his  labour  and 
«*  expence.  He  also  required  him  to  press  his  speedy 
"  dispatch,  and  that  the  commission  should  be  full  to 
^*  try  and  determine,  without  any  reservation  of  the 
"  sentence  to  be  given  by  the  Pope.**  This  dispatch 
is  interlined,  and  amended  with  the  Cardinals  own 
hand. 
A  luser  But  UDon  the  arrival  of  the  messenger^  whom  the  jfee- 
by  the^^'^^cretary  nad  sent,  with  the  commission  and  dispensa* 
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tion^  und  the  other  pack^tsi  \)efor^  njeptioned,  jt  wmBOQIE^; 
debated,  in  the  King*8  counjcU^  whether  he;  shou^  gp  jon-     ^^' 
ia  his  process,  or  continue  ta  solicit  new  bulls  from     i^^^^ 
Ronie.     O^  the  one  hand,  they  sa\ir.  how  tedious,  dan^« 
gerous^  aqd  expensive  a  process  at  Rome  was  lik^  to, 
prove;  and  therefore  it  seemed ,  the  easiest  and  most 
expedite  way  to  proceed  before  the  Cardinal  in  his  Ler. 
gantine  court,  who  should  e^p  qfidOf  and  in  the  suoi-^ 
mary  way  of  the  court,  bring  it  to  a  speedy  cpnplu^ion* 
But,  on  the  other  h^nd,  if  the  Cardinal  gave,  sentence, 
and  the  King  should  marry,  then  they  were. not  sure^ 
but  before  t^at  time  the  Pope  might  either  change  his^ 
min49  or  hisji^terest  might  turn  him  another  way;.,  Ai^d 
the  Pope's  po^e^  was  so  abfoli^te  by  the  canon  law^ 
that  BO  general  clauses  in  commi^ipns  to  legates  could' 
bind  bim  to  confirm  their  sent^n^es :  and.  if,  upon  the* 
King^s  marrying  another  wife,, the  Foipe  should  refuse^ 
to  confij^m  it,  then  the  King  would  be  in  a.  worse  case 
than  he  was  now  in,  and  his  marriage  and  issue.by.it 
should  be  still  disputable;  therefore  they  thought  thia 
was  hj  no  means  |x)  be  adventured  on,  but  they  should 
make,  new  addrj^s^.  to  th^  court  of  Rome.    In  the  den 
bate,  SQine  sharp  words  fell  either  from  the  King,  oc 
some  of  his.  secul^jr  counsellors;  intimating,  that  if  the 
Po^  continued  under  such  fears,  the  King  nmst  find 
some  other  way  tQ  set.  him  at  ease*    So  it  w^^resplvedyCudmer 
that,  Stephen,  Gardiner,  commonly  called  Doctor  St^,^^^^* 
veiif,.the.Car4nu4's  chief  Secretar]^,, and  Edward  FoXji^™^ 
'^JS^^SC^  Alpfo^^jt  should. jbe  ^ept  to  Rome  ;  the  one 
beipg.  este^i^i^d  the .  ablest  .canpfiis|t  in  £Aglap4»  ^b^ 
oth^.  one  .of  Uie  bes^  divides :  they,  were  dispatched 
the  tenth  of  February,    "  By  them  the  Kjng  wrote  to,  with  let*- 
^'  tl)^  Fopf,  thfii^ing  him  that  he  had  efpareased  »VK^h^K^. 
'^  forward  ai;id  earnest  willingness  to  give  him  ease^^ 
^^  and  had  so  kindly  promised  to  gratify  his  desires,  of 
"  which  ^he  expected  now.  to  see.  th?  effe^tis.    He,wro^Nulllb^^, 
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BOOK  "  also  to  Ihe  cardinals  his  thanks  for  the  cheerfulness 
II.      €(  yf[^  which  they  had  in  consistory  promised  to  pro- 


tt 


1527.     -'mote  his  suit;    for  which   he  assured  them  they 
**  should  never  have  cause  to  repent.**     But  the  Cardi- 
nal wrote  in  a  strain^  that  shews  he  was  in  some  fear 
that  if  he  could  not  bring  about  the  King's  desires,  he 
Ciurdi^    was  Kke  to  lose  his  favour.     "  He  besought  the  Pope  as 
Collect.     "  ^ying  *t  his  feet,  that  if  he  thought  him  a  Christian,  a 
Numb.  8.  €(  good  cardinal,  and  not  unworthy  of  that  dignity,  an 
*^  usefiil  member  of  the  apostolic  see,  a   promoter  of 
"  justice  and  equity,  or  thought  him  his  ikithful  crea- 
"  ture,  or  that  he  desired  his  own  eternal  salvation,  that 
"  he  would  now  so  far  consider  his  intercession,  as  to 
*^  grant  kindly  and  speedily  that  which  the  King  ear- 
nestly desired  ;  which  if  he  did  not  know  to  be  holy, 
right,  and  just,  he  would  undergo  any  hazard  or  pu- 
^*  nishment  whatsoever^  rather  than  promote  it;  but  he 
**  did  apprehend,  if  the  King  found  that  the  Pope  was 
*5  so  overawed  by  the  Emperor,  as  not  to  grant  that 
"  which  all  Christendom  judged  was  grounded  both  on 
**  the    divine    and   human   laws,   both  he  and  other 
.**  Christian  princes  would  from  thence  take  occasion  to 
**  provide  themselves  of  other  remedies,  and  lessen  and 
CoUect      "  despise  the  authority  of  the^  apostolic  see.**     In  his 
Numb.  9.   |gttg,.g  tQ  Cassali  he  expressed  a  great  sense  of  the  ser- 
vices which  the  Cardinal  Sanctoruni  Quatuor  had  done 
the  King ;  and  bid  him  inquire  what  were  the  things 
in  which  he  delighted  most,  whether  famiture,  gold, 
plate,  or  horses,  that  they  might  make  him  acceptable 
presents  ;  and  assure  him,  that  the  King  would  contri- 
bute largely  towards  the  carrying  on  the  building  of 
St.  Peter's  in  the  Vatican. 
Thefub-        The  most  important  thing  about  which  they  were 
S^b^iide-jsmployed,  was  to  procure  the  expediting  of  a  "bulf 
th^.**^     which  was  formed  in  England,  witfi  all  the  strongest 
Collect,     clauses  that  could  be  imagined.     In  the  preamble  of 

Nttmb.l0»  °  * 
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which,  all  the  reasons  against  the  validity  of  the  bull  of  BOOK* 

Pope  Julius  II.  were  recited;  and  it  was  also  hinted, 

**  thai  it  was  against  the  law  of  God:  but  to  lessen     1527? 

"  that,  it  was  added,  at  least  where  there  was  not  a  suf- 

^^  fiment  dispensation  obtained:  therefore  the  Pope,  to- 

"  reward  the  great  services  by  which  the  King  had 

**  obliged  the  apostolic  see,  and  having  regard  to  the* 

^'  distractions  that  might  follow  on  a  disputable  title ; 

"  upon  a  fall  consultation  with  the  cardinals,  having 

'^  also   heard   the  opinions   of  divines   and  canonists, 

**  deputed for  his  legate  to  concur  with  the  Car- 

"  dinal  of  York,  either  together,  or  (the  one  being 
"  hindered  or  unwilling)  severally.  And  if  they  found 
**  those  things  that  were  suggested  against  the  bull  of 
"  Pope  Julius,  or  any  of  them,  well  or  sufficiently 
^  proved,  then  to  declare  it  void  and  null,  as  surrepti- 
^^  tiously  procured,  upon  false  grounds  ;  and  thereupon 
'^  to  aimul  the  marriage  that  had  followed  upon  it : 
<<  and  to  give  both  partiea  full  leave  to  mat ry  again,, 
^  notwithstanding  any  appellation  or  protestation,  the 
'^  Pope  making  them  his  vicars,  with  full  and  absolute 
^  power  and  authority;  empowering  them  also  to  de* 
^^  clare  the  issue  begotten  in  the  former  marriage  good 
"  and  legitimate,  if  they  saw  cause  for  it;  the  Pope 
'*  binding  himself  to  confirm  whatever  they  should  do 
*^  in  that  process,  and  never  to  revoke  or  repeal  what 
^^  they  should  pronounce :  declaring  also,  that  this  bull 
^  should  remain  in  force  till  the  process  were  ended, 
^  and  that  by  no  revocation  or  inhibition  it  should  be 
^  recalled ;  and  if  any  such  were  obtained,  these  are 
'^  all  declared  void  and  null,  and  the  legates  were  to 
^proceed  notwithstanding:  and  all  ended  with  a  full 
^.nan  obstanteP  ^ 

This  was  judged  the  uttermost  force  that  could  be  in 
a  bull ;  though  the  civilians  would  scarce  allow  any  va- 
bdi^  at  all  in  these  extravagant  clauses :  but  the  most 
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BOOK  miiterial  Hmg  in  this  bull  i^  that  it  sdems  the  KiHgr 

^^'      wag,  not  folly  resohred  to  declare  his  dao^ter  ill^-* 

U97-    timata.    Whether  he  pretended  this  to  mitigate  the 

Queen*8  or  the  EmperOTV  opposition,  or  did-  rtially  in* 

tend  it,,  is  not  cl«ar:  but  what  he.  did  afterwards  in 

parliament  shews  he  had  this  deep  in  his  thouf^ts, 

though  the  Queen*s  carriage  did  soon  after  provoke  him 

to  pursue  his  resentments  against  her  daughter.    The 

French  King  did  also  join  a  most  earnest  letter  of  his 

to  the  Pope^  which  they  were  also  to  deliver.    They 

had  likewise  a  secret  .instruction,  by  aU  means  to  en-* 

deavour  that  Cardinal  Campegio  shduld  be  the  l^ate  s 

he  had  the  reputation  ci  a  learned  canonist,  and  they 

knew  he  was  a  tractable  man;  and  besidea  that  he  was 

Bishop  of  Salisbury^  the  King  had  obliged,  him  by  the 

grant  of  a  palaoe  which  the^Kim^  was  building  in  Bar- 

gp  at  Rome  for  his  ambassadors ;  iiriiidi^  befin^  it  was 

RocPu.    finished^  he  had' by  a  patent  giiren  to  him.  and  his 

aVg.  10.     heirs ;  so  they  had  better  hopes  of  him  than  of  any 

other. 

The  cardu      By  these  imibassadors  the  Cardinal  wrote  %  long  aad' 

^4^1n  ^"'^^*'  earnest  letter  to  John  Cassstr  ths  prot»-no(ary, 

this  matter,  thai  was  the  Ambassado/fi  brother:  in  whieh  M  the 

N^^ii«  ^u^Biei^^  ^hat  a  moot  anxious  mind  could  inrentor 

dictate^  are  laid  together  to  persuade  the  Pope  to>grant 

the  King's  desires*     Among  other  things  hetdls  him, 

^^  How  he  had  engird  to  the  Kiog,  that  the  Pope 

^^  would  not.deny  it(  That: the  King/ both  out  of  scra^' 

^^  pie  of  ccmscienee^  aoid  becauae  of  some  diseases-  in  the* 

<«  Queeui tha4«  .weto  inenrable^  had  resolved  n6ver  tor 

^*  come?. neaiv  h#r  n)ore;:.and>;  ThsJb  i£  the.  Pope  coati- 

^^  nncd^  out  of!  hie)  partial  sespedsttor  thfi  J&asperor^  to  be* 

'Mnexorable^  the  King  would  proceed  another  way.*^' 

H^  offi^Hs^to  labe  aUf<the  blmaetof  it.upon  his  own  soul, 

ifat  wcvreuamiss;  with  manjjr  oUier  partaculam^  in  which 

horisi  8o<  preAsip^.tbat  I  eaaaotimi^tie.  what  moved 
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^  Lord  Herbert,  who  saw  those  letters,  to  think  that  BOOK 
the  Cardinal  did  not  really  intend  the  divorce.  He,  it 
seems,  saw  another  paper  of  their  instructions^  by  which  1527. 
they  were  ordered  to  say  to  the  Pope,  That  the  Cardi- 
nal was  not  the  author  of  the  counsel.  But  all  that  was 
intended  by  that  was  only  to  excuse  him  so  far^  that 
he  might  not  be  thought  too  partial,  and  an  incompe^ 
tent  judge:  for  as  he  was  far  from  disowning  the  justice 
of  the  King's  suit,  so  he  would  not  have  trusted  a  se^ 
cret  of  that  importance  to  paper,  which,  when  it  should 
be  known  to  the  King,  would  have  lost  him  his  favour* 
But  undoubtedly  it  was  concerted  between  the  King 
and  him  to  remove  an  exception,  which  otherwise  the 
cardinals  of  the  imperial  faction  would  have  made,  to 
his  being  the  judge  in  that  matter. 

With  those  letters  and  instructions  were  Gardiner  Collect 
and  Fox  sent  to  Rome,  where  both  the  Cassalis  and^'*"'^"' 
Staphileus  were  promoting  the  King*s  business  all  they 
oould.     And  being  strengthened  with  the  accession  of 
those  other  two,  they  made  a  greater  progress ;  so  that 
in  April  the  Pope  did  in  consistory  declare  Cardinal  campegio 
Campegio  l^ate  to  go  to  England,  that  he,  with  thej^^ 
Cardinal  of  York,  might  try  the  validity  of  the  KingV^^J^-j^ 
marriage :  but  that  Cardinal  made  great  excuses.     He 
was  then  legate  at  Rome,  in  which  he  had  such  advan-* 
tages^  that  he  had  no  mind  to  enter  into  a  business 
which  must  for  ever  engage  either  the  Emperor  or  the 
King  i^ainst  him :  he  also  pretended  an  inability  to 
travel  so  great  a  journey,  being  much  subject  to  the 
goat.     But  when  this  was  known  in  England,  the  Car-Woiiey 
dinal  wrote  him  a  most  earnest  letter,  to  hasten  over,^^'*^' 
and  bring  with  him  all  such  things  as  were  necessary 
for  making  their  sentence  firm  and  irreversible,  so  that 
it  might  never  again  be  questioned. 

But  here  I  shall  add  a  remark,  which  though  it  is  of 
DO  great  importance,  yet  will  be  divAting  to  ^e  reader^ 

VOL.  I.  H 
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BOOK  The  draught  of  the  letter  is  in  Wolsey^s  secretary's 
hand,  amended  in  some  places  by  his  own,  and  con- 
1597.  eluded  thus  :  /  hope  all  things  shall  be  done  according 
to  the  tvill  of  God,  the  desire  of  the  King,  the  quiet  of 
the  kingdom,  and  to  our  honour,  with  a  good  conscience. 
But  the  Cardinal  dashed  out  this  last  word,  unth  a  good 
conscience;  perhaps  judging  that  was  a  thing  fit  for 
meaner  persons,  but  that  it  was  below  the  dignity  of 
two  cardinal^  to  consider  it  much.  He  wrote  also  to 
CassaU  high  compliments  for  his  diligence  in  the  step 
that  was  made;  but  desired  him, with  all  possible  means, 
to  get  the  bull  granted  and  trusted  to  his  keeping,  with 
the  deepest  protestations  that  no  use  should  be  made  of 
it,  but  that  the  King  only  should  see  it ;  by  which  his 
mind  would  be  at  ease,  and  he,  being  put  in  good  hopes, 
would  employ  his  power  in  the  service  of  the  Pope  and 
apostolic  see;  but  the  Pope  was  not  a  man  to  be 
cozened  so  easily. 

May  93.  When  the  Cardinal  heard  by  the  next  dispatch  what 
excuses  and  delays  Campegio  made,  he  wrote  to  him 
again,  and  pressed  his  coming  over  in  haste.  ^^  For 
^  his  being  Legate  of  Rome,  he  desired  him  to  name 
^  a  vice-legate.  For  his  want  of  money  and  horses, 
^  Gardiner  would  furnish  him  as  he  desired,  and  he 
<'  should  find  an  equipage  ready  for  him  in  France ; 
"  and  he  might  certainly  expect  great  rewards  from 
''  the  King.  But  if  he  did  not  make  more  haste,  the 
'^  King  would  incline  to  believe  an  advertisement  that 
^'  was  sent  him,  of  his  turning  over  to  the  Emperor's 
"  party.  Therefore  if  he  either  valued  the  King's  kind- 
*'  ness,  or  were  grateful  for  the  fkvours  he  had  received 
*^  from  htm ;  if  he  valued  the  Cardinal's  friendship  or 
<^  safety,  or  if  he  would  hinder  the  diminution  of  the 
<'  authority  of  the  Roman  church,  all  excuses  set  aside, 
*'  he  must  make  what  haste  in  his  journey  was  possi- 
<^  ble."    Yet  the  L^ate  made  no  great  haste ;  for  till 
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October  following  he  came  not  into  England.     The  BOOK 
bull  that  was  desired  could  not  be  obtained,  but  an^^      ^^' 
other  was  granted,  which  perhaps  was  of  more  force,     iw7. 
because  it  had  not  those  extraordinary  clauses  in  it. 
There  is  the  copy  of  a  bull  to  this  purpose  in  the  Cot* 
tonian  library,  which  has  been  printed  more  than  once 
by  some  that  have  taken  it  for  a  copy  of  the  same  bull 
that  was  sent  by  Campegio ;  but  I  take  it  to  be  rather 
a  copy  of  that  bull  which  the  Pope  signed  at  Rome  The  Pope 
while  he  was  there  a  prisoner,  and  probably  afterward  dSrctai 
at  Orvieto  he  might  give  it  the  date  that  it  bears,  1527,  Andean- 
December  17.     But  that  there  was  a  decretal  bull  sent  J]^™»-^^^^ 
by  Campegio,  will  appear  evidently  in  the  sequel  ofbcn. 
this  relation.  About  this  time  I  meet  with  the  first  evi- 
dence of  the  progress  of  the  King's  love  to  Anne  Bo- 
leyn,  in  two  original  letters  of  hers  to  the  Cardinal; 
from    which   it  appears,  not  only  that  the  King  had 
then  resolved  to  marry  her,  but  that  the  Cardinal  was 
privy  to  it.   They  bear  no  date,  but  the  matter  of  them 
shews  they  were  written  after  the  end  of  May,  when 
the  sweating-sickness  began,  and  about  the  timctthat  the 
L^;ate  was  expected.     They  give  such  a  light  to  the 
history,  that  I  shall  not  cast  them  over  to  the  Collection 
at  the  end,  but  set  them  down  here. 

Jkfy  Lfordy  in  my  most  humblest  wise  that  my  heart  can  Tyro  tetcm 
t kinky  I  desire  you  to  pardon  me  that  I  am  so  bold  to  Boieyn's  to 
trouble  you  with  my  simple  and  rude  writing,  esteeming  ^^''*^3^- 
ii  to  proceed  from  her  that  is  much  desirous  to  know  that 
your  Cfrace  does  well,  as  I  perceive  by  this  bearer  that 
you  do.     The  which  I  pray  God  long  to  continue,  as  I 
am  most  bound  to  pray ;  for  I  do  know  the  great  pains 
and  troubles  that  you  have  taken  for  me  both  day  and 
night f  is  never  like  to  be  recompensed  on  my  part,  but 
ahne/y  in  loving  you  next  unto  the  King^s  grace,  above 
tfOcretUures  living.    And  I  do  not  doubt  but  the  daily 
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BOOK  proofs  of  my  deeds  shall  mamfestly  declare  and  affirm 
my  writing  to  be  true ;  and  I  do  trust  you  do  think  the 
1&98.  same.  My  Lord^  I  do  assure  you  I  do  long  to  hear 
from  yofu  news  of  the  Legate :  for  I  do  hope  and  they 
come  from  you  they  shall  be  very  good;  and  I  am  sure 
you  desire  it  as  much  as  /,  and  more  and  it  were  possible^ 
as  I  know  it  is  not :  and  thus  remaining  in  a  stedfast 
hope,  I  make  an  end  of  my  letter  written  with  the  hand 
of  her  that  is  most  bound  to  be* 

A  postscript  The  writer  of  this  letter  would  not  cease  till  she  had 
King's  to  caused  me  likewise  to  set  to  my  hand;  desiring  you^ 
though  it  be  shorty  to  take  it  in  good  part.  I  ensure  you 
there  is  neither  of  us  but  that  greatly  desireth  to  see 
yoUy  and  much  more  joyous  to  hear  that  you  have  scaped 
this  plague  so  well,  trusting  the  fury  thereof  to  be 
passed,  specially  with  them  that  keepeth  good  diet,  as  I 
trust  you  do.  The  not  hearing  of  the  Legatees  arrival 
in  France,  causeth  us  somewhat  to  muse ;  notwithstand- 
ing we  trust  by  your  diligence  and  vigilancy  {with  the 
assistance  of  Almighty  God)  shortly  to  be  eased  out  of 
that  trouble.  No  more  to  you  at  this  time ;  but  thai  I 
pray  God  send  you  as  good  health  and  prosperity  as  the 
writer  would. 

'By  your  loving  sovereign  and  friend,  Henry  K. 
Your  humble  servant,  Anne  Boleyn. 

My  Lord,  in  my  most  humble  wise  that  'my  poor 
heart  can  think,  I  do  thank  your  Grace  for  your  kind 
letter,  and  for  your  rich  and  goodly  present,  the  which  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  deserve  without  your  help ;  of  the 
which  I  have  hitherto  had  so  great  plenty,  that  all  the 
days  of  my  life  I  am  most  bound  of  all  creatures,  next 
the  King's  grace,  to  love  and  serve  your  Grace :  of  the 
which  I  beseech  you  never  to  doubt  thai  ever  I  shall 
vary  from  this  thought  as  long  as  any  breath  is  in  my 
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And  as  touching  your  Grace's  trouble  with  M^  BOOK 
sweaty  I  thank  our  Lord^  that  theni  that  I  desired  and     ^^' 
prayed  for  are  scaped,  and  that  is  the  King  and  you  ;     1528. 
not  doubting  but  that  God  has  preserved  you  both  for 
great  causes  known  alov^ly  of  las  high  wisdom.    And 
08  for  the  coming  of  the  Legate,  I  desire  that  much ; 
and  if  it  be  God*s  pleasure,  I  pray  him  to  send  this  mat- 
ter shortly  to  a  good  end,  and  then  I  trust,  nvy  Lord, 
to  recompense  part  of  your  great  pains :  in  the  which  I 
must  require  you  in  the  mean  time  to  accept  my  good 
win  in  the  stead  of  the  power,  the  which  must  proceed 
partly  from  you,  as  our  Lord  knoweth ;  to  whom  I  be^ 
Beech  to  send  you  long  life,  with  continuance  in  honour. 
JVritten  with  the  hand  of  her  that  is  most  bound  to  be 
Your  humble  and  obedient  servant,  Anne  Boleyn. 

The  Cardinal,  hearing  that  Campegius  had  the  de-Co^ect. 
cretal  bull  committed  to  his  trust,  to  be  shewed  only 
to  the  King  and  himself,  wrote  to  the  Ambassador  that 
it  was  necessary  it  should  be  al«o  shewed  to  some  of 
the  King's  council ;  not  to  make  any  use  of  it,  but  that 
thereby  they  might  understand  how  to  manage  the 
process  better  by  it.  This  he  begged  might  be  trusted 
to  his  care  and  fidelity ;  and  he  undertook  to  manage 
it  so,  that  no  kind  of  danger  could  arise  out  of  it. 

At  this  time  the  Cardinal,  having  finished  his  foun-ThcCar-  ^ 
dations  at  Oxford  and  Ipswich,  and  finding  they  wereu^es  fi- 
very  acceptable  both  to  the  King  and  to  the  clergy,  re-°" 
solved  to  go  on  and  suppress  more  monasteries,  and 
erect  new  bishopricks,  turning  some  abbies  to  cathe* 
dnds.    This  was  proposed  in  the  consistory,  and  grant- octob.  so. 
ed,  as  appears  by  a  dispatch  of  Cassali's.   He  also  spoke 
to  the  Pope  about  a  general  visitation  of  all  monaste* 
ries :  and  on  the  fourth  of  November  the  bull  for  sup- 
pressing some  was  expected  ;  a  copy  whereof  is  yet  ex- 
tant, but  written  in  such  a  hand,  that  I  could  not  read 
three  words  together  in  any  place  of  it :  and  though  I 
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BOOK  tried  others  that  were  good  at  reading  all  hands,  yet 

— — — they  could  not  do  it.    But  I  find  by  the  dispatch,  that 

the  Pope  did  it  with  some  aversion;  and  when  Gardiner 

More  mo-  told  him  plainly,  //  was  necessary^  and  it  must  he  done, 

nasterics      i  j  ■•     i  i  i  -tt- 

were  to  be  HC  pausccl  a  little,  and  seemed  unwilling  to  give  any 
•uppressed.  farther  ofFcnce  to  religious  orders :  but  since  he  found 
it  so  uneasy  to  gratify  the  King  in  so  great  a  point  as 
the  matter  of  his  divorce,  he  judged  it  the  more  neces- 
sary to  mollify  him  by  a  compliance  in  all  other  things. 
So  there  was  a  power  given  to  the  two  Legates  to  ex- 
amine the  state  of  the  monasteries,  and  to  suppress 
such  as  they  thought  fit,  and  convert  them  into  bishop^ 
ricks  and  cathedrals. 
The  Em-        While  matters  went  thus  between  Rome  and  Eng- 

peror  op-     i       j      •        ^^  .  ,  i  j    i 

poses  the  land,  the  Queen  was  as  active  as  she  could  be  to  en- 
Kings8mt.g^g^  her  two  nephews,  the  Emperor  and  his  brother, 
to  appear  for  her.  She  complained  to  them  much  of 
the  King,  but  more  of  the  Cardinal :  she  also  gave 
them  notice  of  all  the  exceptions  that  were  made  to  the 
bull,  and  desired  both  their  advice  and  assistance. 
They,  having  a  mind  to  perplex  the  King*s  affairs,  ad- 
vised her  by  no  means  to  yield,  nor  to  be  induced  to 
enter  into  a  religious  life;  and  gave  her  assurance,  that, 
by  their  interest  at  Rome,  they  would  support  her, 
and  maintain  her  daughter's  title,  if  it  went  to  extre- 
mities, And  as  they  employed  all  their  agents  at 
Rome  to  serve  her  concerns,  so  they  consulted  with 
the  canonists  about  the  force  of  the  exceptions  to  the 
bull.  The  issue  of  which  was,  that  a  breve  was  ibund 
out,  or  forged,  that  supplied  some  of  the  most  matierial 
defects  in  the  bull,  For  whereas  in  the  bull,  the  pre- 
amble bore,  that  the  King  and  Queen  had  desired  the 
Pope's  dispensation  to  marry,  that  the  peace  might 
Ahreve  pontinuc  between  the  two  crowns,  without  any  other 
STiin"*  csi^se  given  ;  in  the  preamble  of  this  breve,  mention  is 
Collect,  made  of  their  desire  to  marry,  ^*  because  otherwise  it 
^'  was  not  likely  that  the  peace  would  be  continued  he^ 
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"  tween  the  two  crowns :  and  for  that  and  divers  other  BOOK 

"  reasons  they  asked  the  dispensation.**    Which  in  the : — 

body  of  the  breve  is  granted,  bearing  date  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  December,  1503.  Upon  this  they  pretended 
that  the  dispensation  was  granted  upon  good  reasons ; 
since  by  this  petition  it  appeared,  that  there  were  fears 
of  a  breach  between  the  crowns ;  and  that  there  were 
also  other  reasons  made  use  of,  though  they  were  not 
named.  But  there  was  one  fatal  thing  in  it.  In  the 
boll  it  is  only  said,  That  the  Queen's  petition  bore, 
T%ai  perhaps  she  had  consummated  her  marriage  with 
Prince  Arthur  by  the  carnalis  copula.  But  in  this, 
perhaps  is  left  out,  and  it  is  plainly  said,  TTiat  they  had 
consummated  their  marriage.  This  the  King's  council, 
who  suspected  that  the  breve  was  forged,  made  great 
use  of  when  the  question  was  argued,  whether  Prince 
Arthur  knew  her  or  not  ?  Though  at  this  time  it  was 
said,  the  Spaniards  did  put  it  in  on  design,  knowing  it 
was  like  to  be  proved  that  the  former  marrii^e  was 
consummated :  which  they  intended  to  throw  out  of 
the  debate,  since  by  this  it  appeared,  that  the  FV>pe  did 
certainly  know  that,  and  yet  granted  the  breve;  and 
that  therefore  there  was  to  be  no  more  inquiry  to  be 
made  into  that,  which  was  already  confessed :  so  that 
all  that  was  now  to  be  debated  was  the  Pope's  power 
of  granting  such  a  dispensation,  in  which  they  had 
good  reason  to  expect  a  favourable  decision  at  Rome. 

But  there  appeared  great  grounds  to  reject  this  breve  presump- 
as  a  forged  writing.     It  was  neither  in  the  record*  of^^J"®*^** 
England  nor  Spain,  but  said  to  be  found  amongst  the^'s«i- 
papers  of  D.  de  Puebla,  that  had  been  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador  in   England  at  the  time  of  concluding   the 
match.     So  that  if  he  only  had  it^  it  must  have  been 
cassated,  otherwise  the  parties  concerned  would  have 
got  it  into  their  hands ;   or  else  it  was  forged  since. 
Many  of  the  names  were  written  false^  which  was  a 
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BOOK  presumption  that  it  was  lately  made  bj  some  Span- 
iards,  who  knew  not  how  to  write  Uie  names  true.  For 
1538*  Sigismund,  who  was  secretary  when  it  was  pretended 
to  have  been  signed^  was  an  exact  man,  and  no  such 
errors  were  found  in  breves  at  that  time.  But  that 
which  shewed  it  a  manifest  forgery  was,  that  it  bore 
dateihe  twenty-sixth  of  December,  anno  1503,  on  the 
same  day  that  the  bull  was  granted.  It  was  not  to  be 
imagined,  that  in  the  same  day  a  bull  and  a  breve 
should  have  been  expedited  in  the  same  business,  with 
such  material  differences  in  them.  And  the  style  of 
the  court  of  Rome  had  this  singularity  in  it,  that  in  all 
their  breves  they  reckon  the  beginning  of  the  year 
from  Christmas^ay ;  which  being  the  nativity  of  our 
Lord,  they  count  the  year  to  begin  then.  But  in  their 
bulls  they  reckon  the  year  to  begin  at  the  feast  of  the 
Annunciation.  So  that  a  breve  dated  the  twenty-^ixth 
of  December  1503,  was,  in  the  vulgar  account,  in  the 
year  1502,  therefore  it  must  be  false;  for  neither  was 
Julius  II.  who  granted  it,  then  Pope,  nor  was  the  treaty 
of  the  marriage  so  far  advanced  at  that  time,  as  to  ad- 
mit of  a  breve  so  soon.  But  allowing  the  breve  to  be 
true,  they  had  many  of  the  same  exceptions  to  it  that 
they  had  to  the  bull,  since  it  bore  that  the  King 
desired  the  marriage  to  avoid  a  breach  between  the 
crowns ;  which  was  ialse.  It  likewise  bore,  that  the 
marriage  had  been  consummated  between  the  Queen 
and  Prince  Arthur,  which  the  Queen  denied  was  ever 
done ;  so  that  the  suggestion  in  her  name  being,  as 
she  said,  false,  it  could  have  no  force,  though  it  were 
granted  to  be  a  true  breve:  and  they  said  it  was  plain 
the  Imperialists  were  convinced  the  bull  was  of  no  force, 
since  they  betook  themselves  to  such  arts  to  fortify 
^heir  cause, 
Campegb  When  Cardinal  Campegio  came  to  £ngland,  he  was 
^i^iand.    receiyed  with  the  public  solemnities  ordinary  in  such  a 
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case ;  and,  in  his  speech  at  his  first  audience,  he  called  BOOK 
the  King  755^  deliverer  of  the  Pope^  and  of  the  city  of     ^^' 
JKwn^,  with  the  highest  compliments  that  the  occasion     "as. 
did  require.     But  when  he  was  admitted  to  a  private 
conference  with  the  King  and  the  Cardinal,  he  used 
many  arguments  to  dissuade  the  King  from  prosecuting 
the  matter  any  farther.    This  the  King  took  very  ill, 
M  if  his  errand  had  been  rather  to  confirm  than  annul 
his  marriage ;  and  complained  that  the  Pope  had  bro- 
ken his  word  to  him.     But  the  Legate  studied  to  qua- 
lify him,  and  shewed  the  decretal  bull,  by  which  he  And  shews 
might  see,  that,  though  the  Pope  wished  rather  that  Se  ft 
the  business  might  come  to  a  more  friendly  conclusion, 
yet  if  the  King  could  not  be  brought,  to  that,  he  was 
empowered  to  grant  him  all  that  he  desired.     But  he 
could  not  be  brought  to  part  with  the  decretal  bull  out 
of  his  hands,  or  to  leave  it  for  a  minute,  either  with  the 
King  or  the  Cardinal,  saying,  that  it  was  demanded  But  tefuset 
on  these  terms,  that  no  other  person  should  see  it ;  andj^^'to  ^e 
that  Gardiner  and  the  Ambassador  had  only  moved  to"*™"*^' 
have  it'  expedited,  and  sent  by  the  Legate,  to  let  the 
King  see  how  well  the  Pope  was  aflFected  to  him.   With 
all  this  the  King  was  much  dissatisfied ;  but,  to  encou- 
rage him  again,  the  Legate  told  him,  he  was  to  speak 
to  the  Queen  in  the  Pope's  name,  to  induce  her  to  en- 
ter into  a  religious  life,  and  to  make  the  vows.     But 
idien  he  proposed  that  to  her,  she  answered  him  mo- 
destly, that  she  could  not  dispose  of  herself  but  by  the 
advice  of  her  nephews. 

Of  all  this  the  Cardinal  of  York  advertised  the  Cas-Wohcyg 
aalis,  and  ♦ordered  them  to  use  all  possible  endeavours S'iSmc" 
that  the  bull  might  be  shewn  to  some  of  the  King's  ^htj^ 
ooimcil.     Upon  that  (Sir  Gregory  being  then  out  of?'^^'^**^ 
Rome)  the  Proto-notary  went  to  the  Pope,  and  com-N^b!1^6. 
plained  that  Campcgio  had  dissuaded  the  divorce.   ThewSJ^iy. 
Pqpe  justified  him  in  it,  and  said.  He  did  as  he  had 
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BOOK  ordered  him.  He  next  complained  that  the  Legate 
^^-  would  not  proceed  to  execute  the  legantine  commis- 
1*28.  sion.  The  Pope  denied  that  he  had  any  order  from 
him  to  delay  his  proceedings,  but  that  by  virtue  of  his 
commission  they  might  go  on  and  pass  sentence.  Then 
the  Proto-notary  pressed  him  for  leave  to  shew  the  bull 
to  some  of  the  King's  council,  complaining  of  Cam- 
pegio's  stiiFness  in  refusing  it,  and  that  he  would  not 
trust  it  to  the  Cardinal  of  York,  who  was  his  equal  in 
the  commission.  To  this  the  Pope  answered  in  passion^ 
That  he  could  shew  the  Cardinal's  letter,  in  which  he 
assures  him,  that  the  bull  should  only  be  shewed  to 
the  King  and  himself;  and  that  if  it  were  not  granted, 
he  was  ruined ;  therefore  to  preserve  him  he  had  sent 
it,  but  had  ordered  it.  to  be  burnt  when  it  was  once 
shewed.  He  wished  he  had  never  sent  it,  saying,  he 
would  gladly  lose  a  finger  to  recover  it  again,  and  ex- 
pressed great  grief  for  granting  it ;  and  said,  They  had 
got  him  to  send  it,  and  now  would  have  it  shewed,  to 
which  he  would  never  consent,  for  then  he  was  undone 
for  ever.  Upon  this,  the  Proto-notary  laid  before  him 
the  danger  of  losing  the  King,  and  the  kingdom  of 
England,  of  ruining  the  Cardinal  of  York,  and  of  the 
undoing  of  their  family,  whose  hopes  depended  on  the 
Cardinal ;  and  that  by  these  means  heresy  would  pre- 
vail in  England,  which,  if  it  once  had  got  footing  there, 
would  not  be  so  easily  rooted  out;  that  ail  persons 
judged  the  King's  cause  right,  but  though  it  were  not 
so,  some  things  that  were  not  good  must  be  borne  with 
to  avoid  greater  evils.  And  at  last  he  fell  down  at  his 
feet,  and  in  most  passionate  expressions  begged  him  to 
be  more  compliant  to  the  King's  desires,  and  at  least 
not  to  deny  that  small  favour  of  shewing  the  decretal 
to  some  few  counsellors,  upon  the  assurance  of  absolute 
But  all  in  secrecy.  But  the  Pope  interrupted  him,  and  with  great 
^°*        signs  of  an  unusual  grief  told  him.  These  sad  effects 
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could  not  be  charged  on  him  ;   he  had  kept  his  ^ord,  BOOK 
and  done  what  he  had  promised,  but  upon  no  consider-     ^ 
ation  would  he  do  any  thing  that  might  wound  his     isas. 
conscience^   or  blemish    his    integrity:   therefore,   let 
them  proceed  as  they  would  in  England,  he  should  be 
free  of  all  blame,  but  should  confirm  their  sentence. 
And  he  protested  he  had  given  Campegio  no  commands 
to  make  any  delays,  but  only  to  give  him  notice  of 
their  proceedings.     If  the  King,  who  had  maintained 
the  apostolic  see,  had  written  for  the  faith,  and  was  the 
defender  of  it,  would  overturn  it,  it  would  end  in  his 
own  disgrace.     But  at  last  the  secret  came  out:  for  the 
Pope  confessed  there  was  a  league  in  treaty  between 
Ae  Emperor  and  himself;    but  denied  that  he  had 
bound  himself  up  by  it,  as  to  the  King's  business. 

The  Pope  consulted  with  the  Cardinals  Sanctorum 
Quatuor  and  Simonetta,  (not  mentioning  the  decre- 
tal to  them,  which  he  had  granted  without  commu- 
nicating it  to  any  body,  or  entering  it  in  any  register,) 
and  they  were  of  opinion  that  the  process  should  be 
carried  on  in  England,  without  demanding  any  thing 
farther  from  Rome.  But  the  imperial  cardinals  spake 
against  it,  and  were  moving  presently  for  an  inhibition, 
and  an  avocation  of  the  cause,  to  be  tried  at  the  court 
of  Rome.  The  Pope  also  took  notice,  that  the  inter- 
cession of  England  and  France  had  not  prevailed  with 
the  Venetians  to  restore  Cervia  and  Ravenna,  which 
Aey  had  taken  from  him  ;  and  that  he  could  not  think 
that  republic  durst  do  so,  if  these  Kings  were  in  ear- 
nest It  had  been  promised,  that  they  should  be  re- 
stored as  soon  as  his  L^ate  was  sent  to  England;  but  it 
was  not  yet  done.  The  Proto-notary  told  him,  it  should 
most  certainly  be  done.  Thus  ended  that  conversation. 
Bat  the  more  earnest  the  Cardinal  was  to  have  the 
bull  seen  by  some  of  the  privy-council,  the  Pope  was 
the  more  confirmed  in  his  resolutions  never  to  consent 
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BOOK  to  it:  for  he  could  not  imagine  the  desire  of  seeing  it 
^^'      was  a  hare  curiosity,  or  only  to  direct  the  King's  coun- 
1^38.     sellors,  since  the  King  and  the  Cardinal  could  inform 
them  of  all  the  material  clauses  that  were  in  it.    There* 
fore  he  judged  the  desire  of  seeing  it  was  only  that 
they  might  have  so  many  witnesses  to  prove  that  it 
was  once  granted,  whereby  they  had  the  Pope  in  their 
power ;  and  this  he  judged  too  dangerous  for  him  to 
submit  to. 
The  Pbpe       But  the  Popc,  finding  the  King  and  the  Cardinal  so 
^ato      ill  satisfied  with  him,  resolved  to  send  Francisco  Cam- 
coula^    pana,  one  of  his  bedchamber,  to  England,  to  remove  all 
Numb.  18.  mistakes,  and  to  feed  the  King  with  fresh  hopes.     In 
England,  Campegio  found  still  means,  by  new  delays, 
to  put  off  the  business,  and  amused  the  King  widi  new 
and  subtle  motions  for  ending  the  matter  more  dex- 
Newam-   terously.     Upon  which,  in  the  beginning  of  December, 
J^to^"    Sir  Francis  Brian,  and  Peter  Vannes,  the  King's  Secre- 
Rome,       i^jy  f^j,  ^j^^  Latin  tongue,  were  sent  to  Rome.     They 
had  it  in  commission  to  search  all  the  records  there  ior 
the  breve  that  was  now  so  much  talked  of  in  Spain. 
With  other  They  were  to  propose  several  overtures ;  "  Whether,  if 
overtures.   ^^  ^^  Queen  vowed  religion,  the  Pope  would  not  dis- 
^^  pense  with  the  King's  second  marriage  ?  Or,  if  the 
^'  Queen  would  not  vow  religion  unless  the  King  also 
^^  did  it,  whether  in  that  case  would  the  Pope  dispense 
^*  with  his  vow  ?  Or  whether,  if  the  Queen  would  hear 
^'  of  no  such  proposition,  would  not  the  Pope  dispense 
"  with  the  King's  having  two  wives,  for  which  there 
"  were  divers  precedents  vouched  from  the  Old  Testa- 
"  ment?"    They  were  to  represent  to  the  Pope,  that  the 
King  had  laid  out  much  of  his  best  treasure  in  his  ser- 
vice, and  therefore  he  expected  the  highest  favours  out 
Collect,     of  the  deep^t  treasure  of  the  church.     And   Peter 
Numb.  19.  Vannes  was  commanded  to  tell  the  Pope,  as  of  him- 
self^ that  if  he  did,  for  partial  respects  and  fears,  refuse 
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the  King^s  desires^  he  perceived  it  would  not  only  BOOK 
alienate  the  King  from  him,   but  that  many   other     ^^'  ^ 
princes,   his   confederates,   with    their  realms,   would     i^^s. 
withdraw  their  devotion  and  obedience  from  the  apo- 
stolic see. 

By  a  dispatch  that  followed  them,  the  Cardinal  tried  a  guard  of 
a  new  project,  which  was  an  offer  of  2000  men  for  aofFeredito 
guard  to  the  Pope,  to  be  maintained  at  the  cost  of  the^**®^^^ 
Kiug  and  his  confederates.  And  also  proposed  an 
interview  of  the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  the  French  King, 
and  the  ambassadors  of  other  princes,  to  be  either  at 
Nice,  Avignon,  or  in  Savoy ;  and  that  himself  would 
come  thither  from  the  King  of  England.  But  the 
Pope  resolved  steadfastly  to  keep  his  ground,  and  not  to 
engage  himself  too  much  to  any  prince ;  therefore  the 
motion  of  a  guard  did  not  at  all  work  upon  him.  To 
have  guards  about  him  upon  another  princess  pay,  was 
to  be  their  prisoner ;  and  he  was  so  weary  of  his  late 
imprisonment,  that  he  would  not  put  himself  in  hazard 
of  it  a  second  time.  Besides,  such  a  guard  would  give 
the  Emperor  just  cause  of  jealousy,  and  yet  not  secure 
him  against  his  power.  He  had  been  also  so  unsuccess- 
ful in  his  contests  with  the  Emperor,  that  he  had  no 
mind  to  give  him  any  new  provocation ;  and  though 
the  Kings  of  England  and  France  gave  him  good 
words,  yet  they  did  nothing ;  nor  did  the  King  make 
warlipon  the  Emperor;  so  that  his  armies  lying  in 
Italy,  he  was  still  under  his  power.  Therefore  the  The  Pope 
Pope  resolved  to  unite  himself  firmly  to  the  Emperor ;  JISttThii^ 
and  all  the  use  he  made  of  the  King's  earnestness  in^^H^^^^  - 
his  divorce,  was  only  to  bring  the  Emperor  to  better 
terms.  The  Lutherans  in  Germany  were  like  to  make 
great  use  of  any  decision  he  might  make  against  any 
of  his  predecessor's  bulls.  The  Cardinal  Elector  of 
Mentz  had  written  to.  him  to  consider  well  what  he  did 
in  the  King's  divorce ;  for  if  it  went  on,  nothing  had 
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BOOK  ever  fallen  out  since  the  beginning  of  Luthcr^s  sect, 
that  would  so  much  strengthen  it  as  that  sentence.  He 
1438.     was  also  threatened  on  the  other  side  from  Rome,  that 
the  Emperor  would  have  a  general  council  called,  and 
virhatsoever  he  did  in  this  process  should  be  examined 
Being       there,  and  he  proceeded  against  accordingly.    Nor  did 
with  the    they  forget  to  put  him  in  mind  of  his  birth,  that  he 
th^mi^^.  was  a  bastard,  and  so  by  the  canon  incapable  of  that 
naiists.      dignity,  and  that  thereupon  they  would  depose  him. 
He,  having  all  these  things  in  his  prospect,  and  being 
naturally  of  a  fearful  temper,  which  was  at  this  time 
more  prevalent  in  him  by  reason  of  his  late  captivity, 
resolved  not  to  run  these  hazards,  which  seemed  una- 
voidable, if  he  proceeded  further*iu  the  King's  business. 
But  his  constant  maxim  being  to  promise  and  swear 
deepest  when  he  intended  least,  he  sent  Campana  to 
England,  with  a  letter  of  credence  to  the  Cardinal,  the 
effects  of  which  message  will  appear  afterwards.    And 
thus  ended  this  year,  in  which  it  was  believed,  that  if 
the  King  had  employed  that  money,  which  was  spent 
in  a  fruitless  negociation  at  Rome,  on  a  war  in  Flan- 
ders, it  had  so  distracted  the  Emperor's  forces,  and  en- 
couraged the  Pope,  that  he  had  sooner  granted  that, 
which  in  a  more  fruitless  way  was  sought  of  him. 
15S9.         In  the  beginning  of  the  next  year  Cassali  wrote  to 
Jan.  8.   ^j^^  Cardinal,  that  the  Pope  was  much  inclined  to  unite 
himself  with  the  Emperor,  and  proposed  to  go  in  per- 
son to  Spain,  to  solicit  a  general  peace ;   but  intended 
to  go  privately,  and  desired  the  Cardinal  would  go  with 
him  thither,  as  his  friend  and  counsellor,  and  that  they 
two  should  go  as  legates.     But  Cassali,  by  Salviati's 
means,  who  was  in  great  favour  with  the  Pope,  under- 
stood that  the  Pope  was  never  in  greater  fear  of  the 
Emperor  than  at  that  time ;   for  his  Ambassador  had 
threatened  the  Pope  severely,  if  he  would  not  recall  the 
commission  that  he  had  sent  to  England ;  so  that  the 
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Pope  spoke  oft  to  Salviati  of  Ihe  great  repentance  that  BOOK 
be  had  inwardly  in  his  heart  for  granting  the  decretal:      ^^- 
and  said.  He  was  undone /or  ever,  if  it  canie  to  the  Eni-     i^as. 
peror^s  knowledge.     He  also  resolved,  that,  though  the  granting 
Legates  gave  sentence  in  England,  it  should  never  take^^/ 
eflfect,  for  he  would  not  confirm  it :  of  which  Gregory 
Cassali  gave  advertisement  by  an  express  messenger, 
who,  as  he  passed  through  Paris,  met  Secretary  Knight  King's  ici- 
and  Doctor  Bennet,  whom  the  King  had  dispatched  canima!, 
to   Rome   to   assist  his  other  ambassadors  there,  and"'*"'*' 
gave  them  an  account  of  his  message ;  and  that  it  was 
the  advice  of  the  King's  friends  at  Rome,  That  he  and 
his  confederates  should  follow  the  war  more  vigorously, 
and  press  the  Emperor  harder,  without  which  all  their 
applications  to  the  Pope  would  signify  nothing.     Of 
this  they  gave  the  Cardinal  an  account,  and  went  on 
but  faintly  in  their  journey,  judging  that  upon  these 
advertisements  they  would  be  recalled,  and  other  coun- 
sels taken. 

At  the  same  time  the  Pope  was  with  his  usual  arts  Jan.  9. 
cajoling  the  King's  agents  in  Italy:  for  when  Sir  Fran- 
cis Brian  and  Peter  Vannes  came  to  Bononia,  the  Proto- 
notary  Cassali  was  surprised  to  hear  that  the  busi- 
ness was  not  already  ended  in  England:  since,  he  said, 
he  knew  there  were  sufficient  powers  sent  about  it,  and 
that  the  Pope  assured  him  he  would  confirm  their  sen- 
tence ;  but  that  he  made  a  great  difference  between 
the  confirming  their  judgment,  by  which  he  had  the 
Legates  between  him  and  the  envy  or  odium  of  it,  and 
the  granting -a  bull,  by  which  the  judgment  should  arise 
imnaediately  firom  himself.  This  his  best  friends  dis- 
suaded; and  he  seemed  apprehensive,  that  in  case  he 
should  do  it,  a  council  would  be  called,  and  he  should 
be  deposed  for  it.  And  any  such  distraction  in  ^e 
Papacy,  considering  the  footing  which  heresy  had  al^ 
ready  gotte^n,  would  ruin  the  ecclesiastical  state,  and 
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BOOK  the  church :  so  dexterously  did  the  Pope  govern  him- 
^J'  self  between  such  contrary  tides.  But  all  this  dissi- 
1AS9.  mulation  was  short  of  what  he  acted  by  Campana  in 
England,  whose  true  errand  thither  was  to  order  Cam- 
pegio  to  destroy  the  bull ;  but  he  did  so  persuade  the 
King  and  the  Cardinal  of  the  Pope's  sincerity,  that,  by 
Jan.  15.  a  dispatch  to  Sir  Francis  Brian,  and  Peter  Vannes,  and 
Sir  Gregory  Cassali,  he  chid  the  two  former  for  not 
making  more  haste  to  Rome ;  for  he  believed  it  might 
have  been  a  great  advantage  to  the  King's  aflairs,  if 
they  had  got  thither  before  the  General  of  the  Observ- 
ants, (then  Cardinal  Angel.)  He  ordered  them  to  settle 
the  business  of  the  guard  about  the  Pope  presently, 
and  tells  them,  that  the  Secretary  was  recalled,  and 
Dr.  Stephens  again  sent  to  Rome :  and  in  a  letter  to 
Secretary  Knight,  who  went  no  further  than  Lyons,  he 
But  iiMdi  writ  to  him,  '^  That  Campana  had  assured  the  King 
SithhTgh  "  *"^^  him,  in  the  Pope's  name,  that  the  Pope  was 
promiset.  «  peady  to  do,  not  only  all  that  of  law,  equity,  or  jus- 
**  tice  could  be  desired  of  him,  but  whatever  of^be/nl- 
"  ness  of  his  power  he  could  do  or  devise,  for  giving 
''  the  King  content :  and  that,  although  there  were 
^'  three  things  which  the  Pope  had  great  reason  to 
<^  take  care  of;  the  caUing  a  general  council,  the  Em- 
*^  peror's  descent  into  Italy,  and  the  restitution  of  his 
^'  towns,  which  were  offered  to  be  put  in  his  hands  by 
^^  the  Emperor^s  means ;  yet  neither  these,  nor  any 
'^  other  consideration,  should  divert  him  from  doing  all 
"  that  lay  within  his  authority  or  power  for  the  King : 
^'  and  that  he  had  so  deep  a  sense  of  the  King's  merits, 
^*  and  the  obligations  that  he  had  laid  on  him,  that  if 
'*  his  resignation  of  the  popedom  might  do  him  any 
^*  service,  he  would  readily  consent  to  it:  and  th^e- 
'^  fore  in  the  Pope's  name  he  encouraged  the  Legates  to 
<<  proceed  and  end  the  business." 

Upon  these  assurances  the  Cardinal  ordered  the  Se^ 
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cretary  to  haste  forward  to  Rome,  and  to  thank  the  BOOK 
Pope  for  that  kind  message,  to  settle  the  guard  about  ^^' 
him,  and  to  tell  him,  that  for  a  council,  none  could  »«•• 
be  called  but  by  himself,  with  the  consent  of  the  Kings 
of  England  and  France.  And  for  any  pretended  coun- 
cil or  meeting  of  bishops,  which  the  Emperor  by  the 
cardinals  of  his  party  might  call,  he  needed  not  fear  thats 
for  his  towns,  they  should  be  most  certainly  restored. 
Nor  was  the  Emperor  s  offering  to  put  them  in  his  hand 
to  be  much  regarded ;  for  though  he  restored  them,  if 
the  Pope  had  not  a  better  guarantee  for  them,  it  would 
be  easy  for  him  to  take  them  from  him  when  he  pleas- 
ed. He  was  also  to  propose  a  firmer  league  between 
the  Pope,  England,  and  France ;  in  order  to  which,  he 
was  to  move  the  Pope  most  earnestly  to  go  to  Nice : 
and  if  the  Pope  proposed  the  King's  taking  a  second 
wife,  with  a  legitimation  of  the  issue  which  she  might 
have,  so  the  Queen  might  be  induced  to  enter  into  a 
state  of  religion,  to  which  the  Pope  inclined  most,  he 
was  not  to  accept  of  that;  both  '3ecause  the  thing 
would  take  up  much  time,  and  they  found  the  Queen 
resolved  to  do  nothing  but  as  she  was  advised  by  her 
nephews.  Yet  if  the  Pope  offered  a  decretal  about  it, 
he  might  take  it,  to .  be  made  use  of  as  the  occasion 
might  require.     But  by  a  postscript  he  is  recalled,  and  I 

it  is  signified  to  him,  that  Gardiner  was  sent  to  Rome 
to  negociate  these  afiairs,  who  had  returned  to  England 
with  the  Legate;  and  his  being  so  successful  in  his 
former  message  made  them  think  him  the  fittest  mi- 
nister they  could  employ  in  that  court ;  and  to  send 
him  with  the  greater  advantage,  he  was  made  a  privy- 
counsellor. 

But  an  unlooked-for  accident  put  a  stop  to  all  pro-ThePbp« 
ceedings  in  the  court  of  Rome ;  for  on  Epiphany-day  ^^ 
the  Pope  was  taken  extreme  ill  at  mass,  and  a  great 
sickness  followed,  of  which  it  was  generally  believed  he 

VOL.  i^  I 
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BOOK  could  not  recover ;  and  though  his  distemper  did  sooif 
tt-      abate  so  much,  that  it  was  thought  to  be  over,  yet  it 
»*M.     returned  again  upon  him,  insomuch  that  the  physicians 
did  suspect  he  was  poisoned.     Then  followed  all  the 
secret  caballings  and  intrigues,  which  are  ordinary  in 
that  court  upon  such  an  occasion.     The  Colonnas  and 
the  other  Imperialists  were  very  busy,  but  the  Cardinal 
of  Mantua  opposed  them  ;  and  Farnese,  who  was  then 
at  his  house  in  the  country,  came  to  Rome,  and  joined 
with  Mantua ;  and  these  of  that  faction  resolved,  that, 
if  the  Spanish  army  marched  from  Naples  toward  them, 
they  would  dispense  with  that  bull  which  provides  that 
the   succeeding   Pope  should  be  chosen  in  the  same 
place  where  the  former  died,  and  would  retire  to  some 
Jan.  27.  safe  place.     Some  of  the  cardinals  spoke  highly  in  fa- 
vour of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  whom  (if  the  ambassadors 
did  not  flatter  and  lie  grossly  in  their  letters,  from 
which  I  draw  these  informations)  they  reverenced  as  a 
deity.     And  the  Cardinal  of  Mantua,  it  seems,  propose 
ing  him  as  a  pattern,  would  needs  have  a  pairticular 
account  of  his.  whole  course  of  life,  and  expressed  great 
esteem  for  him.     When  Gardiner  was  come  as  fer  as 
Lyons,  he  wrotf&  the  Cardinal  word,  that  there  went  a 
prophecy  that  an  angel  should  be  the  next  Pope,  but 
should  die  soon  afler.     He  also  gave  advice,  that,  if  the 
Pope  died,  the  commission  for  the  Legates  must  needs 
expire  with  him^  unless  they  made  some  step  in  tjieir 
business,  by  a  citation  of  parties,  which  would  keep  it 
alive ;  but  whether  this-  was  done  or  not  1  cannot  find. 
Cardinal  The  Cardinal's  ambition  was  now  fermenting  strongly^ 
intri^«  and  he  resolved  to  lay  his  project  for  th^  popedom  bet- 
^Jt^    ter  than  he  had  done  before.     His  letter  about  it  to 

papacy, 

Feb.  6.  Gardiner,  and  the  King's  instructions  to  his  ambassa- 
dors, are  printed  by  Fox,  and  the  originals  ffcom  which 
they  are  taken  are  yet  extant.  He  wrote  also  another 
letter  to  the  ambassadors,  which. the  reader,  will  find  ia 
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the   Collection.     But,   because   the  instructions  shew  BOOK 
what  were  the  methods  in  choosing  popes  in  these  days,      **' 
by  which  it  may  be  easily  gathered  how  such  an  elec-     1*29. 

/  .  i  1  '     n  1,.,  .,.  Cbllect. 

ttOQ  must  needs  recommend  a  man  to  inralhbility,  su»-Nuinb.9o. 
premacy,  and  all  the  other  appendages  of  Christ"^  Hr 
tar  om  earthj  I  shall  give  a  short  summary  of  them. 

*^  By  his  letter  to  his  confidant  Gardiner,  he  commits 
^  the  thing  chieffy  to  his  care,  and  orders  him  to  em^- 
"  ploy  aU  his  parts  to  bring  it  to  the  desired  issue, 
''  sparing  neither  presents  nor  promises ;  and  that  as 
"  he   saw   men's   inclinations  or  aflFections   led  them, 
"  whether  to  public  or  private  concerns,  so  he  should 
"goprem  himself  towards  them  accordingly.     The  2WThc  King'i 
^  siructians  bemrj  that  the  King  thought  the  Cardinal  for  the 
"  the  fittest  person  to  succeed  to  the  papacy ;    (they*^"^'*^"* 
**  being  advertised  that  the  Pope  was  dead ;)  that  the 
*^  French  King  did  also  of  his  own  motion  offer  his 
^  assistance  to  him  in  it,  and  that,  both  for  public  and 
^  private  ends,  (he  Cardinal  was  the  fittest.     Therefore 
*^  the  ambassadors  are  required  with  all  possible  ear^ 
^nestness   and  vigour  to   promote   his   election.      A 
^  schedule  of  the  cardinals'  names  is  sent  them,  with 
^  marks  to  every  one,  whether  he  was  like  to  be  present 
'^  or  absent;  favourable,  indifferent,  or  opposite  to  them. 
**  It  was  reckoned  there  could  be  but  thirty-nine  pre- 
^  sent^  of  which  twenty-six  were  necessary  to  choose 
"  die  Pope.     Of  these  the  two  Kings  thought  them- 
^  selves  sure  of  twenty.     So  six  was  all  the  number 
^  that  the  ambassadors  were  to  gain,  and  to  that  num-- 
"her  they  were  first  to  offer. them   good   reasons   to 
^  convince  them  of  the  Cardinal's  fitness  for  the  pa- 
^pacy.     But  because  human  frailty  was   such,  that 
"  reason  did  not  always  take  place,  they  were  to  pro- 
'^  mise  promotions   and  sums  of  money,  with   other 
'^  good  rewards^  which  the  King  gave  them  commission 
'^  tot  offer^  and  would  certainly  make  them  good.:  be- 
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BOOK  "  sides  all  the  great  preferments  which  the  Cardinad 
'  "  had,  that  should  be  shared  among  those  who  did 
1529-  «  procure  his  election.  The  cardinals  of  their  party  were 
"  first  to  enter  into  a  firm  bond,  to  exclude  all  others. 
^*  They  were  also  to  have  some  creatures  of  theirs  to  go 
"  into  the  conclave,  to  manage  the  business.  Sir  Gre- 
"  gory  Cassali  was  thought  fittest  for  that  service.  And 
**  if  they  saw  the  adverse  party  too  strong  in  the  con- 
**  clave,  so  that  they  could  carry  nothing,  then  Gar- 
**  diner  was  to  draw  a  protestation,  which  should  be 
"  made  in  name  of  the  two  crowns ;  and  that  being 
*'  made,  all  the  cardinals  of  their  faction  were  to  leave 
"  the  conclave.  And  if  the  fear  of  the  Emperor's 
"  forces  overawed  them,  the  ambassadors  were  to  offer 
*'  a  guard  of  two  or  three  thousand  men  to  secure  the 
"  cardinals :  and  the  French  King  ordered  his  armies 
**  to  move,  if  the  Spanish  troops  did  move  either  firom 
**  Naples  or  Milan.  They  were  also  to  assure  them, 
^^  that  the  Cardinal  would  presently  upon  his  election 
**  come  and  live  at  Rome,  and  were  to  use  all  endea- 
^  vours  to  gain  the  Cardinal  de  Medici  to  their  faction; 
"  but  at  the  same  time  to  assure  the  Florentines,  that 
*^  Wolsey  would  assist  them  to  exclude  the  Medici  out 
**  of  the  government  of  their  town  and  state^  They 
^'  were  also  to  have  a  strict  eye  upon  the  motiona  of 
'*  the  French  faction,  lest,  if  the  Cardinal  were  ex- 
*^  eluded,  they  should  consent  to  any  other,  and  refuse 
^'  to  make  the  protestation  as  it  was  desired.  But  to 
"  oblige  Campegio  the  more,  it  was  added,  that  if  they 
^'  found  all  hopes  of  raising  the  Cardinal  of  York  to 
*^  vanish,  then  they  should  try  if  Campegio  could  be 
*^  elected;  and  in  that  case  the  cardinals  of  their  faction 
**  were  to  make  no  protestation.'' 

These  were  the  apostolical  methods  then  used  for 
choosing  a  successor  to  St.  Peter ;  for  though  a  succes- 
sor had  been  chosen  to  Judas  by  lot^  yet  moi«  caution 
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was  to  be  used  in  choosing  one  for  the  Prince  of  the  BOOK 
Apostles.     But  when  the  Cardinal  heard  that  the  Pope      ^^' 
was  not  dead^  and  that  there  was  hope  of  his  recovery,     isau. 
he  wrote  another  long  letter  to  the  ambassadors,  (the  ori- 
ginal of  which  is  yet  extant,)  "  to  keep  all  their  instruc- 
"  tions  about  a  new  Pope  very  secret,  to  be  gaining  as 
^  many  cardinsds  as. they  could,  and  to  take  care  that 
'^  the  cardinals  should  not  go  into  the  conclave,  unless 
"  they  were  free  and  safe  from  any  fears  of  the  impe- 
"  rial  forces.     But  if  the  Pope  recovered,  they  were  to  Feb.  ao. 
"  press  him  to  give  such  orders  abott  the  King's  busi-p<StioM* 
"  ness,  that  it  might  be  speedily  ended  :  and  then  the^j^j,"^® 
"  Cardinal   would   come  and   wait  on  the  Pope  over 
^^  to  Spain,  as  he  had  proposed.     And  for  the  appre- 
"  hensions  the  Pope  had  of  the  Emperor's  being  highly. 
"  offended  with  him  if  he  granted  the  King's  desire,  or  of 
"  his  coming  into  Italy,  he  needed  not  fear  him.    They 
"  knew,  whatever  the  Emperor  pretended   about   his 
"  obligation  to  protect  his  aunt,  it  was  only  for  reason 
"  of  state :  but  if  he  were  satisfied  in  other  things,  that 
*^  would  be  soon  passed  over.     They  knew  also  that  his 
"  design  of  going  into  Italy  was  laid  aside  for  that  year, 
"  because  he  apprehended  that  France  and  England 
^^  would  make  war  on  him  in  other  places.    There  were 
'^  also  many  precedents  found,  of  dispensations  granted 
"  by  popes  in  like  cases :   and  lately  there  had  been 
"  one  granted   by  Pope  Alexander  the   Sixth  to  the 
"  King  of  Hungary,  against  the  opinion   of  his  car- 
"  dinals,  which  had  never  been  questioned :"  and  yet 
he  could  not  pretend  to  such  merits  as  the  King  had. 
And  all  that  had  ever  been  said  in  the  King's  cause 
was  summed  up  in  a  short  breviate  by  Cassali,  and  of- 
fered to  the  Pope;  a  copy  whereof,  taken  from  an  ori- collect, 
pnal  under  his  own  hand,  the  reader  will  find  in  the^"*"^*** 
Collection. 
The  King  ordered  his  ambassadors  to  make  as  many 
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BOOK  cardinals  sure  for  his  cause  as  they  could,  who  might 
^^       bring  the  Pope  to  consent  to  it,  if  he  were  still  averse, 
1*29.    But  the  Pope  was  at  this  time  possessed  with  a  new 
jealousy,  of  which  the  French  King  was  not  free,  as  if 
the  King  had  been  tampering  with  the  Emperor,  and 
had  made  him  great  offers,  so  he  would  consent  to  the 
divorce;  about  which  Francis  wrote  an  anxious  letter  to 
Rome,  the  original  of  which  I  have  seen.  The  Pope  was 
also   surprised  at  it,  and  questioned  the  ambassadors 
about  it ;  but  they  denied  it,  and  said  the  union  be- 
tween England  and  France  was  inseparable,  and  that 
these  were  only  the  practices  of  the  Emperor's  agents 
to  create  distrust.   The  Pope  seemed  satisfied  with  what 
they  said,  and  added,  "  that  in  the  present  conjuncture 
"  a  firm  union  between  them  was  necessary.**     Of  all 
this  Sir   Francis   Brian  wrote  a  long   account   in   ci- 
pher, 
ThcPopc*8      But  the  Pope's  relapse  put  a  new  stop  to  business;  of 
«i»i»C'      which  the  Cardinal  being  informed,  as  he  ordered  the 
King's  agents  to  continue  their  care  about  his  promo- 
Aprii  6,     tioii,  so  he  charged  them  to  see  if  it  were  "  possible  to 
'*  get  access  to  the  Pope,  and  though  he  were  in  the 
"  very  agony  of  death,  to  propose  two  things  to  him : 
Another     ^'  the  onc,  that  he  would  presently  command  all  the 
Rome?    °  "  princes  of  Christendom  to  agree  to  a  cessation  of 
Collect.      '^  arms,  under  pain  of  the  censures  of  the  church,  as 
l^umb.  22, 4^  p^p^  j^^^   ^^  J   other  popes  had  done  ;   and    if  he 

"  should  die,  he  could  not  do  a  thing  that  would  be 
*^  more  meritorious,  and  for  the  good  of  his  s6ul,  than 
"  to  make  that  the  last  act  of  his  life.  The  other  thing 
*^  was  concerning  the  King's  business,  which  he  press- 
"  eth  as  a  thing  necessary  to  be  done  for  the  clearing 
^*  and  ease  of  the  Pope's  conscience  towards  God  :  and 
^'  withal  he  orders  them  to  gain  as  many  about  the 
*'  Pope,  and  as  many  cardinals  and  officers  in  the  Rota 
^^  ^5  they  could,  to  promote  the  King's  desii^^  whether 
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^  \tk  tJiie  Pope's  sickness  br  health.  The  Bishttp  ofiOOE 
**  Verona  had  a  great  interest  with  the  Pope;  so  by  that,  ^^-  , 
**  and  another  dispatch  of  the  same  date,  (sent  iihbthet  1*29. 
"  way,)  they  Were  ordered  to  gain  hitti,  promising  hitn 
**  great  rewards,  prestsing  him  to  remain  still  abbot  the 
**  Pope's  person ;  to  balance  the  ill  offices  which  Cats- 
''  dinal  Angel  and  th<e  Archbishop  of  Capua  did,  wh6 
^  nevter  stirred  from  the  Pope ;  and  to  assure  that  Bi- 
'*  shop^  that  the  King  laid  this  matter  more  to  heart 
"  than  any  thing  that  ever  befel  him ;  and  that  it 
"  would  trouble  him  as  much  to  be  overcome  in  this 
**  matter  by  these  two  friars,  as  to  lose  both  his  crowns: 
"  and  for  my  part,  {writes  the  Cardinal^)  I  would  expos* 
"  any  thing  to  my  life,  yea  life  itself,  rather  than  l&e* 
^^  the  inconveniences  that  may  ensue  upon  disappointing 
'^  of  the  King's  desire."  For  promoting  the  business, 
the  French  King  sent  the  Bishop  of  Bayon  to  assist 
the  English  ambassadors  in  his  name,  who  wa&  first 
sent  over  to  England  to  be  well  instructed  there.  TTiey 
were  either  to  procure  a  decretal  for  the  King's  divorce, 
or  a  new  commission  to  the  two  Legates,  with  ampler 
clauses  in  it  than  the  former  had ;  ^^  to  judge  as  if  the 
**  Pope  were  in  person,  and  to  emit  compulsory  letters 
"  against  any,  whether  Emperor,  King,  or  of  what  de- 
*'  gree  soever ;  to  produce  all  manner  of  Evidences  or 
"  records  which  might  tend  towards  the  clearing  the 
"  matter,  and  to  bring  them  before  them."  This  was 
tought  because  the  Emperor  would  not  send  over  thb 
pretended  original  breve  to  England,  and  gave  only  ah 
attested  copy  of  it  to  the  King's  ambassadors:  lest 
therefore  from  that  breve  a  new  suit  might  be  after- 
wards raised  for  annulling  any  sentence  which  the  Le- 
gates should  give,  they  thought  it  needful  to  have  thfe 
Original  broi^ht  before  them.  In  the  penning  of  that 
hew  commission.  Dr.  Gardiner  was  ordered  to  have 
special  care  that  it  should  be  done  by  the  best  advice 
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BOOK  he  could  get  in  Rome.     It  appears  also  from  this  dis- 
patch,  that  the  Pope's  pollicitation  to  confirm  the  sen- 
i*a«-     tence  which  the  Legates  should  give,  was  then  in  Gardi- 
ner's hands  %  for  he  was  ordered  to  take  care  that  there 
might  he  no  disagreement  between  the  date  of  it  and  of 
the  new   commission.     And  when  that  was  obtained. 
Sir  Francis  Brian  was  commanded  to  bring  them  with 
him  to  England.     Or  if  neither  a  decretal  nor  a  new 
commission  could  be  obtained,  then,  if  any  other  expe- 
dient were  proposed  that  upon  good  advice  should  be 
found  sufficient  and  effectual,  they  were  to  accept  of  it, 
and  send  it  away  with  all  possible  diligence.     And  the 
Cardinal  conjured  them,  "  by  the  reverence  of  Almighty 
**  God,  to  bring  them  out  of  their  perplexity,  that  this 
^*  virtuous   Prince   may  have   this  thing  sped,  which 
'*  would  be  the  most  joyous  thing  that  could  befall  his 
"  heart  upon  earth.    But  if  all  things  should  be  denied, 
^*  then  they  were  to  make  their  protestations,  not  only 
**  to  the   Pope,  but  to  the  cardinals,  of  the  injustice 
^^  that  was  done  the  King ;  and  in  the  Cardinal's  name 
^  to  let  them 'know,  that  not  only  the  King  and  his 
"  realm  would  be  lost,  but  also  the  French  King  and 
**  his  realm,  with  their  other  confederates,  would  also 
^^  withdraw  their  obedience  from   the  see  of  Rome, 
^*  which  was  more  to  be  regarded  than  either  the  Em- 
f*  peror*s  displeasure,  or  the  recovery  of  two  cities.** 
They  w^ere  also  to  try  what  might  be  done  in  law  by 
the  cardinals  in  a  vacancy,  and  they  were  to  take  good 
counsel  upon  some  chapters  of  the  canon  law  which  re- 
lated to  that,  and  govern  themselves  accordingly,   ei- 
ther to  hinder  an  avocation  or  inhibition,  or,  if  it  could 
be   done,  to  obtain  such  things  as  they  could  grant. 
The  Cardi-  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  King's  business.     At  this 
for  the  bi-  time  also  the  Cardinal's  bulls  for  the   bishoprick  of 
Wracha°^ Winchester  were  expedited;  they  were  rated  high  at 
^'  fif^n  thousand  ducats;  for  though  the  Cardinal  pleadec) 
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his  great  merits,  to  bring  the  composition  lower,  yet  BOOK 
the  cardinals, at  Rome  said  the  apostolic  chamber  was. 


very  poor,  and  other  bulls  were  then  coming   from     i5a9. 
France,  to  which  the  favour  they  should  shew  the  Car- 
dinal would  be  a  precedent.     But  the  Cardinal  sent 
word^  that  he  would  not  give  past  five  or  six  thousand 
ducats,  because  he  was  exchanging  Winchester  for  Du- 
resme ;  and  by  the  other  they  were  to  get  a  great  com- 
position.   And  if  they  held  bis  bulls  so  high,  he  would 
not  have  them  ;  for  he  needed  them  not,  since  he  en- 
joyed already,  by  the  King's  grant,  the  temporalities  of 
Winchester ;  which  it  is  very  likely  was  all   that  he 
considered  in  a  bishoprick.    They  were  at  last  expe- 
dited^ at  what  rates  I  cannot  tell ;  but  this  I  set  down 
to  shew  how  severe  the  exactions  of  the  court  of  Rome 
were. 

As  the  Pope  recovered  his  health,  so  he  inclined 'more  The  Pope 

•     •        1  •  I  £•  1         -r<  1  inclines  to 

to  jom  himselt  to  the  Emperor  than  ever,   and  was  join  with 
more  alienated  than  formerly  from  the  King  and  thcror,  "^' 
Cardinal ;  which  perhaps  were  increased  by  the  dis- 
taste he  took  at  the  Cardinal's  aspiring  to  the  popedom. 
ITie  .first  thing  that  the  Emperor  did  in  the  King's 
cause,  was  to  protest  in  the  Queen  of  England's  name,  who  pio* 
that  she  refused  to  submit  to  the  Legates  :  the  one  was^^'inst'the 
the  King's  chief  minister,  and  her  mortal  enemy;  the^^jj. 
other  was  also  justly  suspected,  since  he  had  a  bishop-!^'*- 
rick  in  England.     The  King's  ambassador  pressed  the 
Pope  much  not  to  admit  the  protestation  ;  but  it  was 
pretended  that  it  could  not  be  denied,  either  in  law  or 
justice.     But  that  this  might  not  offend  the  King,  Sal- 
viati,  that  was  the  Pope's  favourite,  wrote  to  Campegio 
that  the  protestation  could  not  be  hindered,  but  that 
the  Pope  did  still  most  earnestly  desire  to  satisfy  the 
King,  and  that  the  ambassadors  were  much  mistaken, 
who  were  so  distrustful  of  the  Pope's  good  mind  to 
^  King^s   cause.     But  now  good  words  could  d^ 
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BOO&  Geive  the  King  no  longer,  who  clearly  discbverfea  the 

^^'  _  Pope's  mind  ;  and  beihg  but  of  all  hopes  of  any  thing 

'M9.    more  from  Rome,  resolved  to  proceed  in  England  before 
the  Legates  ;  and  therefore  Gardiner  wa^  recalled,  who 
was  thought  the  fittest  person  to  manage  the  process  in 
England,  being  esteemed  the  greatest  canonist  they 
had  ;  and  was  so  valued  by  the  King,  that  he  would 
not  begin  the  process  till  he  came.     Sir  Francis  Briail 
Collect,     was  also  recalled.     And  when  they  took  leave  of  the 
""*•*•  p^pe^  they  were  ordered  to  expostulate,  in  the  King*i 
fiame,  ^^  upon  the  partiality  he  expressed  for  the  Em- 
*'  peror,  notwithstanding  the  many  assurances  that  both 
^*  the  Legates  had  given  the  King,  that  the  Pope  would 
"  do  all  he  could  toward  his  satisfaction;  which  was  now 
"  so  ill  performed,  that  he  expected  no  more  justice 
"  from  him.     They  were  also  to  say  as  much  as  they 
"  could  devise  in  the  Cardinal's  name  to  the  same  pur- 
"  pose ;  upon  which  they  were  to  try  if  it  were  possi- 
"  ble  to  obtain  any  enlargement  of  the  commission, 
"  with  fuller  power  to  the  Legates  ;**  for  they  saw  it 
was  in  vain  to  move  for  any  new  bulls  or  orders  from 
Th«  ^  ^^®  Pope  about  it.    And  though  Gardiner  had  obtained 
not  to  re-   a  pollicitation  from  the  Pope,  by  which  he  both  bound 
to<infirm  himsclf  uot  to  Tccall  the  cause  from  the  Legates,  knA 
*^  also  to  confirm  their  sentence,  and  had  sent  it  over ; 

they  found  it  was  so  conceived,  that  the  Pope  could  gb 
back  from  it  when  he  pleased.  So  there  was  a  new 
draught  of  a  poUicitation  formed,  with  more  binding 
clauses  in  it,  which  Gardiner  was  to  try  if  he  could  ob- 
tain by  the  following  pretence :  "  He  was  to  tbl\  the 
"  Pope,  that  the  courier  to  whom  he  trusted  it  had 
"  been  so  little  careful  of  it,  that  it  was  all  wet  and  de- 
i^  faced,  and  of  no  more  use  ;  so  that  he  durst  not  deli- 
"  ver  it.  And  this  might  turn  much  to  Gardiner  s  pre- 
"  judice,  that  a  matter  of  such  concefrn  was  throuA 
"  his  neglect  spoiled ;  upon  which  he  was  to  «ee  if  ttie 
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"  Pope  would  renew  it.     If  that  <!ould  bte  obtained,  he  BOOK 
"  was  to  use  all  his  industry  to  get  as  many  pregnant     ^ 
"  and  material  words  added,  as  might  make  it  more     1*29. 
'^  binding.  He  was  also  to  assure  the  Pope,  that  thbugh 
"  the  Emperor  was  gone  to  Barcellona  to  give  repnta- 
"  tion  to  his  aflairs  in  Italy,  yet  he  had  neither  army 
"  lior  fleet  ready ;  so  that  they  needed  not  fear  him. 
"  And  he  was  to  inform  the  Pope  of  the  arts  ht  Waft 
"  using  both  in  the  English  and  French  courts  to  make 
"  a  separate  treaty ;  but  all  that  was  to  no  purpose, 
".the  two  Kings  being  so  firmly  linked  together.**    But 
the  Pope  was  so  great  a  master  in  all  the  arts  of  dissi- 
mulation and  pohcy,  that  he  was  not  to  be  overreached 
easily ;  and  when  he  understood  that  his  pollicitation 
was  defaced,  he  was  in  his  heart  glad  at  it,  and  could 
not  be  prevailed  with  to  renew  it.     So  they  returned  to 
England,  and  Dr.  Bennet  came  in  their  place.    He  car-  The  Le- 
ried  with  him  one  of  the  fullest  and  most  important  to  the  Pojl 
dispatches  that  I  find  in  this  whole  matter,  from  the 
two  Legates  to  the  Pope  and  the  consistory;  who  wrote 
to  them,  "  That  they  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  pre- Collect. 
"  suade  either  party  to  yield  to  the  other ;   that  the  "™  '  '^ 
"breve   being  shewed  to  them  by  the  Queen,  they 
"  found  great  and  evident  presumptions  of  its  being 
"a  mere  forgery^  and,  that  they  thought  it  w&s  too 
"  much  for  them  to  sit  and  try  the  validity  or  authen- 
"  ticalncss  of  the  Pope*s  bulls  or  breves,  or  to  hear  his 
"  power  of  dispensing  in  such  cases  disputed :  there- 
"  fore  it  was  more  expedient  to  avocate  the  cause,  to 
"  which  the  King  would  consent,  if  the  Pope  obliged 
"  himself,  under  his  hand,  to  pass  sentence  speedjly  in 
"  his  fovour :  but  they  rather  advised  the  granting  a 
"  decretal  bull,  which  would  put  an  end  to  thfe  whole 
"  matter ;  in  order  to  which,  the  bearer  was  instructed 
**to  shew  very  good  precedents.     But,  in  the  mean 
^^  wbile,  they  advised  the  Pope  to  press  the  Queen  most 
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BOOK  «  efiectually  to  enter  into  a  religious  life,  as  that  which 
"  would  compose  all  these  differences  in  the  softest  and 
"  easiest  way.  It  pitied  them  to  see  the  rack  and  tor- 
"  ments  of  conscience  under  which  the  King  had 
'^  smarted  so  many  years ;  and  that  the  disputes  of 
"  divines,  and  the  decrees  of  fathers,  had  so  disquieted 
"  him,  that,  for  clearing  a  matter  thus  perplexed,  tHerc 
^*  was  not  only  need  of  learning,  but  of  a  more  singular 
^^  piety  and  illumination.  To  this  were  to  be  added, 
"  the  desire  of  issue,  settlement  of  the  kingdom,  with 
"  many  other  pressing  reasons  ;  that  as  the  matter  did 
"  admit  of  no  further  delays,  so  there  was  not  any 
**  thing  in  the  opposite  scale  to  balance  these  consi- 
'^  derations.  There  were  false  suggestions  surmised 
"  abroad,  as  if  the  hatred  of  the  Queen,  or  the  desire  of 
*'  another  wife,  (who  was  not  perhaps  yet  known,  much 
"  less  designed,)  were  the  true  causes^of  this  suit.  *  But 
"  though  the  Queen  was  of  a  rough  temper,  and  an 
^'  unpleasant  conversation,  and  was  passed  all  hopes  of 
"  children  ;  yet  who  could  imagine  that  the  King, 
*^  who  had  spent  his  most  youthful  days  with  her  so 
"  kindly,. would  now,  in  the  decline  of  his  age,  be  at 
"  all  this  trouble  to  be  rid  of  her,  if  he  had  no  other 
**  motives  ?  But  they,  by  searching  his  sore,  found 
*^  there  was  rooted  in  his  heart,  both  an  awe  of  God, 
^^  and  a  respect  to  law  and  order ;  so  that  though  all 
"  his  people  pressed  him  to  drive  the  matter  to  an  issue, 
"  yet  he  would  still  wait  for  the  decision  of  the  apo- 
"  stolic  see.  Therefore  they  most  pressingly  desire 
"  the  Pope  to  grant  the  cure  which  his  distemper  re- 
^^  quired,  and  to  consider,  that  it  was  not  fit  to  insist 
"  too  much  on  the  rigour  of  the  law :  but  since  the 
"  soul  and  life  of  all  the  laws  of  the  church  was  in  the 
"  Pope's  breast,  in  doubtful  cases,  where  there  was 
"  great  hazard,  he  ought  to  mollify  the  severity  of  the 
**  laws ;  which  if  it  were  not  done,  other  remediea 
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^  would  be  found  out,  to  the  vast  prejudice  of  the  BOOK 

"  ecclesiastical   authority,  to  which   many  about  the     "' 

"  King  advised  him :   there  was  reason  to  fear  they    i*w. 

^'  should  not  only  lose  a  King  of  England,  but  a  De^ 

^'fender  of  ike  Faith.    The  nobility  and  gentry  were 

"  already  enraged  at  the  delay  of  a  matter  in  which  all 

"  their  lives  and  interests  were  so  nearly  concerned ; 

'^  and  said  many  things  against  the  Pope's  proceedings, 

"  which  they  could   not  relate  without  horror.     And 

"  they  plainly  complained,   that  whereas   popes   had 

^^  made  no  scruple  to  make  and  change  diifine  laws  at 

''  their  pleasure ;  yet  one  Pope  sticks  so  much  at  the 

'*  repealing  what  his  predecessor  did,  as  if  that  were 

"  more   sacred,  and  not  to  be   meddled  with.     The 

'^  King  betook  himself  to  no  ill  arts,  neither  to  the 

'^  charms  of  magicians,  nor  the  forgeries  of  impostors ; 

''  therefore  they  expected  such  an  answer  as  should 

"  put  an  end  to  the  whole  matter." 

But  all  these  things  were  to  no  purpose ;  the  Pope  Campegio'* 
had  taken  his  measures,  an()  was  not  to  be  moved  bypeiJrinin- 
all  the  reasons  or  remonstrances  the  Ambassador  could  ^^^' 
lay  before  him.    The  King  had  absolutely  gained  Cam- 
pegio  to  do  all  he  could  for  him,  without  losing  the 
Pope's  favour.     He  led  at  this  time  a  very  dissolute  life 
in  England,  hunting  and  gaming  all  the  day  long,  and 
following  whores  all  the  night ;  and  brought  a  bieistard 
of  his  own  over  to  England  with  -  him,  whom  the  King 
knighted :  so  that  if  the  King  sought  his  pleasure,  it 
was  no  strange  thing,  since  he  had  such  a  copy  set 
him  by  two  legates,  who  representing  his  Holiness  so 
lively  in  their  manners,  it  was  no  unusual  thing  if  a 
king  had  a  slight  sense  of  such  disorders.     The  King 
^rote  to  his  ambassadors,  that  he  was  satisfied  of  Cam- Apni  6. 
pegio's  love  and  affection  to  him,  and 'if  ever  he  was 
gained  by  the  Emperor's  agents,  he  had  said  something 
to  him  which  did  totally  change  that  inclination. 
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BOOK      Thie  Impermlist9>  being^  alamwd  at  the  recalling  of 
/^'      goHie  of  the  English  ^»baaBad(H*9,  and  being  informed^ 
ThJtm    ^  *^^  Queen's  meMis,  that  they  were  forming  the  pro- 
lor  presses  cess  ID  England,  put  in  a  memorial  for  an  avocation  of 
cati^r^  tl»  cauae  to  Rome.     The  ambassadors  answered,  that 
there  was  no  colour  for  asking  it,  since  there  was  no- 
thing yet  done  by  the  Legates.     For  they  had  strict 
orders  to  deny  that  there  was  any  process  forming  in 
England,  even  to  the  Pope  himself  in  private,  unless  he 
had  a  mind  it  should  go  on  ;  but  were  to  use  all  their 
endeavours  to  hinder  an  avocation ;  and  plamly  in  the 
King's  name  to  tell  the  Pope,  That  if  he  granted  that, 
the  King  would  look  on  it  as  a  formal  decision  against 
him.     And  it  would  also  be  an  high  affiront  to  the  two 
Which  the  Cardinals :   and  they  were  thereupon  to  protest,  that 
bawSonT  the  King  would  not  obey,  nor  consider  the  Pope  any 
^J5J2J!       more,  if  he  did  an  act  of  such  high  injustice,  as,  after 
he  had  granted  a  commission,  upon  no  complaint  of 
any  illegali^  or  unjust  proceedings  of  the  Legatea,  but 
only  upon  surmises  and  suspicions^  to  take  it  out  of 
their  hands.    But  the  Pope  had  not,  yet  brought  the 
Emperor  to  his-  terms  in  other  things ;   therefore,  ta 
draw  himt  on-  the  faster,  he  continued  to  give  the  Eng^ 
lish  Ambassador  good  words ;   and  in  discourse  widk 
ThePope't  Peter  Yannes,  did  insinuate  as  if  he  had  found  a  means 
lotion,   to  bring'  the  whole  matter  to  a  good  conclusion,  and 
spoke  it  with  an  artificial  smile,  adding,  In  the  name 
of  the  Futher^  &c.   but  would  not  speak  it  out,  and 
seemed  to  keep  it  up  as  a  secret  not  yet  ripe.     But  alf 
CoUect.      this  did  afterwards  appear  to  be  the  deepest  dfssimula-- 
tion  that  ever  was  practised.    And  in  the  whole  process 
though  the  Cardinal  studied  to  make  tricks  pass  upon 
him,  yet  he  was  always  too  hard  for  them  all  at  it;  and 
seemed  as  infallible  in  his  arts  of  juggling,  as<  he  pre^ 
Collect,      tended  to- be  in  his  decisions.     He  wrote  a  cajoling  ietr 
Numb.  26.  ^j.  ^  ^^  Cardinal.     But  words  went  for  nothing;. 
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Soon  after  this,  the  Pope  coxnplaiDed  much  to  Sir  BOOK 
Gregory  Casi^ah  of  the  ill  usage  he  received  from  tjhte      ^- 
French  Ambassador^  and  that  their  confederates,  the     isaQ. 
Florentines^  and  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  used  him  so  ill,  compiiw 
that  they  would  force  him  to  throw  himself  into  thejf^'^^J^ 
Cmperor's  bands :  and  he  seemed  inclined  to  grant  an  •'""*  *• 
avocation  of  the  cause,  and  complained  that  there  was 
a  treaty  of  peace  going  on  at  Cambray,  in  which  he 
had  no   share.    But  the  Ambassador  undertook  that 
nothing  should  be  done  to  give  him  just  offence ;  yet 
the  Florentines  continued  to  put  great  afironts  on  him, 
and  his  family ;  and  the  Abbot  of  Farfa,  their  general, 
made  excursions  to  the  gates  of  Rome ;   so  that  the 
Pope^  witi  great  signs  of  fear,  said,  "  That  the  Floreiih- June  la. 
"  tines  would  some  day  seize  on  him,  and  carry  him, 
^  with  his  bands  bound  behind  his  back,  in  procession 
^^to  Flopence;   and' that  all  this  while  the  Kings-  of 
^  England  ajid  France  did  only  entertain  him  with 
'^  good  wor<k,  and  did  not  so  much  as  restrain  the  in- 
^  solen«ie»  of  their  confederates.     And  whereas  they 
**  used  to  say,  that  if  he  joined  himself  to  the  tmperor, 
^'  he  would  trisat  him  as  his  chaplain ;   he  said  with 
^  great  commotion,  that   he  would  not  only  choose 
'^  rather  to-  be  his  chaplain,  but  his  horse-groom,  than 
*^  sufier  such  injuries  from  his  own  rebellious  vassals 
«  and  sabjectB.**     This  was  perhaps  set  on  by  the  Car- 
dinal's arts^  to  let  the  Pope  feel  the  weight  of  offending 
the  King,  a^id  to  oblige  him  to  use  him  better :  but  it 
woought  a  contrary  effect,  for  the  treaty  between  tfaje 
Emperor  and  him  was  the  more  advanced  by  it.     And 
the  Pope  i^eckoned  that  the  Empewr,  being  (as  he  was 
informed)   ashamed   and  grieved  for  the  taking  smd 
sacking  of  Rome^  would  study  to  repair  that  by  better 
usage  fpr  the  futujre. 

The  motion  for  the  avocation  was  still  driven  on,^^'^*^^^ 
and  pressed  the  more  earnestly,  because  they  heard  the  avo. 
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BOOK  the  Legates  were  proceeding  in  the  cause.     But  the 

^^'      ambassadors  were  instructed,  by  a  dispatch  from  the 

1529.     King,  to  obviate  that  carefully  ;  for  as  it  would  reflect 

Jane  3d.  it  i     i    p  i  •     •  i    i 

Collect,  on  the  Legates,  and  defeat  the  commission,  and  be  a 
""  ^^'  gross  violation  of  the  Pope's  promise,  which  they  had 
in  writing;  so  it  was  more  for  the  Pope's  interest  to 
leave  it  in  the  Legates'  hands,  than  to  bring  it  before 
himself;  for  then,  whatever  sentence  passed,  the  ill 
effects  of  it  would  lie  on  the  Pope  without  any  inter- 
position. And  as  the  King  had  very  just  exceptions 
to  Rome,  where  the  Emperor's  forces  lay  so  near,  that 
no  safety  could  be  expected  there ;  so  they  were  to  tell 
the  Pope,  that  by  the  laws  of  England,  the  prerogative 
<^  the  crown  royal  was  such,  that  the  Pope  could  do 
nothing  that  was  prejudicial  to  it ;  to  which  the  citing 
the  King  to  Rome,  to  have  his  cause  decided  there, 
was  contrary  in  a  high  degree.  And  if  the  Pope  went 
on,  notwithstanding  all  the  diUgence  they  could  use  to 
the  contrary,  they  were^  by  another  dispatch  which 
Gardiner  sent,*  ordered  to  protest  and  appeal  from  the 
Pope  as  not  the  true  Vicar  of  Christ,  to  a  true  Plcar. 
But  the  King  upon  second  thoughts  judged  it  not  fit 
to  proceed  to  this  extremity  so  soon.  They  were  also 
ordered  to  advertise  the  Pope,  that  all  the  nobility  had 
assured  the  King,  they  would  adhere  to  him,  in  case  he 
were  so  ill  used  by  the  Pope,  that  he  were  constrained 
to  withdraw  his  obedience  from  the  apostolic  see ;  and 
that  the  Cardinal's  ruin  was  unavoidable,  if  the  Pope 
granted  the  avocation.  The  Emperor's  agents  bad 
pretended  they  could  not  send  the  original  breve  into 
England;  and  said  their  master  would  send  it  to  Rome, 
upon  which  the  ambassadors  had  solicited  for  letters 
compulsory,  to  require  him  to  send  it  to  England;  yet, 
lest  that  might  now  be  made  an  argument  by  the  Im- 
perialists for  an  avocation,  they  were  ordered  to  speak 
no  more  of  it,  for  the  Legates  would  proceed  to  sen- 
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tence,    upon   the    attested    copy  that   was   sent  from  BOOK 
Spain.  -  "• 


The  ambassadors  had  also  orders  to  take  the  best^  1*29. 
counsel  in  Rome  about  the  legal  ways  of  hmdenng  an 
avocation.  But  they  found  it  was  not  fit  to  rely  much 
on  the  lawyers  in  that  matter.  For  as,  on  the  one 
hand,  there  was  no  secrecy  to  be  expected  from  any  of 
thena,  they  having  such  expectations  of  preferments 
from*  the  Pope,  (which  were  beyond  all  the  fees  that- 
could  be  given  them,)  that  they  discovered  all  secrets 
to  him ;  so  none  of  them  would  be  earnest  to  hinder  an 
avocation,  it  being  their  interests  to  bring  all  matters 
to  Rome,  by  which  they  might  hope  for  much  greater 
fees.  And  Salviati,  whom  the  ambassadors  had  gain- 
ed, told  them,  that  Campana  brought  word  out  of  Eng- 
land, that  the  process  was  then  in  a  good  forwardness. 
They  with  many  oaths  denied  there  was  any  such 
thing;  and  Silvester  Darius,  who  was  sent  express  to 
Rome  for  opposing  the  avocation,  confirmed  all  that  they 
swore.  But  nothing  was  believed ;  for,  by  a  secret  con- 
veyance, Campana  had  letters  to  the  contrary.  And 
when  they  objected  to  Salviati  what  was  promised  by 
Campana,  in  the  Pope's  name,  that  he  would  do  every 
thing  for  the  King  that  he  could  do  out  of  the  fulness 
of  his  power;  he  answered,  "that  Campana  swore  he 
'^  had  never  said  any  such  thing.**  So  hard  is  the  case 
of  ministers  in  such  ticklish  negociations,  that  they 
must  say  and  unsay,  swear  and  forswear,  as  they  are 
instructed,  which  goes  of  course  as  a  part  of  their 
business. 

But  now  the  Legates  were  proceeding  in  England  :  The  lc- 
of  the  steps  in  which  they  went,  though  a  great  deal  be^ng^nd.*'* 
already  pilblished,  yet  considerable  things  are  passed 
over.    On  the  thirty-first  of  May,  the  King,  by  a  war- 
rant under  the  Great  Seal,  gave  the  Legates  leave  to 
execute  their  commission,  upon  which  they  sate  that 

VOL.  I.  K 
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BOOK  Mtme  day.    I^e  commission  was  presented  by  Liong^ 
land.  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  which  was  given  to  the  Proto^ 
1529.     notary  of  the  court,  and  he  read  it  publicly :  then  the 
Cotton       Legates  took  it  in  their  hands,  and  said,  they  were  le* 
b! I'i.  '^ 'solved  to  execute  it :  and  first  gave  the  usual  oaths  to 
the  clerks  of  the  court,  and  ordered  a  pefemptory  cita^- 
tion  of  the  King  and  Queen  to  appear  on  the  eighteenth 
of  June,  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock;  and  so  the 
court  adjourned.    The  next  session  was  on  the  eigh- 
teenth of  June,  where  the  citation  being  returned  duly 
executed,  Richard  Sampson,  Dean  of  the  chapel,  and 
Mr.  John  Bell,  appeared  as  the  King's  proxies.    But 
the  Queen  a{^)eared  in  person,  and  did  protest  against 
the  Legates  as  incompetent  judges,  alleging  that  the 
cause  was  already  avocated  by  the  Pope,  and  desired  a 
competent  time,  in  which  she  might  prove  it.    The  Le- 
gates assigned  her  the  twenty-first,  and  so  adjourned 
the  court  till  then. 
A  severe         About  this  time  there  was  a  severe  complaint  exhi^ 
against  the  bitcd  agaiust  the  Queen  in  council,  of  which  there  ia 
^^^*     an  account  given  in  a  paper,  that  has  somewhat  written 
at  the  conclusion  of  it  with  the  Cardinal's  own  hand. 
^  The  substanee  of  it  is.  That  they  were  informed  some 
'^  designed  to  kill  the  King,  or  the  Cardinal ;  in  which 
^^  if  she  had  any  hand,  she  must  not  expect  to  be 
^  spared.     That  she  had  not  shewed  such  love  to  the 
^  King,  neither  in  bed,  nor  out  of  bed,  as  she  ought. 
^^  And  now  that  the  King  was  very  pensive,  and  in 
^  much  grief^  she  shewed  great  signs  of  joy,  setting  on 
'^  all  people  to  dancings  and  other  diversions.    This  it 
^^  seemed  she  did  out  of  spite  to  the  King,  since  it  was 
*^  contrary   to   her   temper   and    ordinary  behaviour. 
^  And  whereas  she  ought  rather  to  pray  to  God  to 
^  bring  this  matter  to  a  good  conclusion,  she  seemad 
^^  not  at  all  serious ;  and  that  she  might  corrupt  the 
^  people's  affisctions  to  the  King^  she  shewed  h%fmi£ 
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^  much  abroad^  and  l^  civilities^  and  gracions  bowing  BOOK 
^  her  head,  which  had  not  been  her  custom  fonneiply>      ^' 
^  did  stndy  to  work  upon  the  people ;  and  that,  having     i5«9. 
**  the  pretended  breve  in  her  hands,  she  would  not 
^  shew  it  sooner.     From  all  which  the  King  concluded 
•*  that  she  hated  him.     Therefore  his  council  did  not 
^  think  it  advisable  for  him  to  be  any  more  conversant 
*  with  her,  either  in  bed  or  at  board.     They  abo  in 
^^  their  consciences  thought  his  life  was  in  such  danger^ 
•*  that  he  ought  to  withdraw  himself  from  her  company^ 
^  and  not  suffer  the  Princes  to  be  with  her.     These 
*^  things  were  to  be  told  her,  to  induce  her  to  enter 
^  into  a  religious  order,  and  to  persuade  her  to  submit 
^  to  the  King.**    To  which  paper  the  Cardinal  added 
in  Latin,   Thai  she  played  the  /ooly  if  she  contended  Q^ituitt 
with  the  Kingy  that  her  chiidren  had  not  been  Uessed /tH^/LTT 
and  semewhat  of  the  evident  suspicions  that  were  of  the^\J^^ 
forgery  cf  the  breve.    But  she  bad  a  constant  ^^^^'i'"^*!''£^ 
and  was  not  to  be  threatened  to  any  thing.     On  the  Bre^iac 
twenty-first  of  June  the  court  sate;  tlie  King  and  Queenj^'isiMh. 
were  present  in  person.    Campegio  made  a  long  ^P^^^J^^^^^ 
of  the  errand  they  were  come  about:  *  ^  That  it  was  a  appear  in 
**  new,  unheard-of,  vile,  and  intolerable  thing  for  the.j^^^'^;^ 
•^  Kin^r  and  Queen  to  live  in  adutteiy,  or  rather  incest;**  '^'^jjn/^^ii 
which  they  mu«t  now  try,  and  proceed  as  they  sslw  spomio. 
just  cause.    And  both  the  Legates  made  deep  protests- 
ticma  of  the  sinceri^  of  their  minds,  and  that  they 
would  proceed  justly  and  &irly,  without  any  fiivour  or 
partiaUty. 

As  for  ihe  formal  speeches  which  the  King  and 

'  Queen  made.  Hall,  who  never  foiled  in  trifles,  setd 

them   down,  which  I  incline  to  believe  they  really 

spoke;  Sdt  with  the  jo«imals  of  the  court  I  find  those 

ipeeches  written  down^  though  not  aa  a  part  of  lire 
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BOOK  But  here  the  Lord  Herbert's  usual  diligence  &il9 
^^'  him ;  for  he  fancies  the  Queen  never  appeared  after 
1599.  the  eighteenth;  upon  which,  because  the  journal  of  the 
next  sessions  are  lost,  he  infers,  against  all  the  histories 
of  that  time,  that  the  King  and  the  Queen  were  not 
in  court  together.  And  he  seems  to  conclude,  that  the 
twenty-fifth  of  June  was  the  next  session  after  the 
eighteenth :  but  in  that  he  was  mistaken ;   for  by  an 

Collect,  original  letter  of  the  King's  to  his  ambassadors,  it  is 
plain  that  both  the  King  and  Queen  came  in  person 
into  the  court,  where  they  both  sate,  with  their  council 
standing  about  them;  the  Bishops  of  Rochester  and 
St.  Asaph,  and  Doctor  Ridley,  being  the  Queen*8  coun- 
cil. When  the  King  and  Queen  were  called  on,  the 
King  answered.  Here;  but  the  Queen  left  her  seat, 
and  went  and  kneeled  down  before  him,  and  made  a 
speech,  that  had  all  the  insinuations  in  it  to  raise  pity 

The   ^      and  compassion  in  the  court.     She  said,  '^  She  was  a 

tpe^h.'     ^^  poor  woman,  and  a  stranger  in  his  dominions,  where 
^^  she  could  neither  expect  good  counsel,  nor  indiflferent 
'^judges;  she  had  been  long  h)s  wife,  and  desired  to 
'^  know  wherein  she  had  offended  him :  she  had  been 
"  his  wife  twenty  years  and  more,  and  had  borne  him 
^'  several  children,  and  had  ever  studied  to  please  him  ; 
^  and  protested  he  had  found  her  a  true  maid,  about 
^^  which  she  appealed  to  his  own  conscience*     If  she 
^^  had  done  any  thing  amiss,  she  was  willing  to  be  put 
"  away  with  shame.    Their  parents  were  esteemed  very 
"  wise  princes,  and  no  doubt  had  good  counsellors,  and 
^  learned  men  about  them,  when  the  match  was  agreed: 
**  therefore  she  would  not  submit  to  the  court ;   nor 
*^  durst  her  lawyers,  who  were  his  subjects,  and   as- 
^*  signed  by  him,  speak  freely  for  her.     So  she  desired 
^^  to  be  excused  till  she  heard  from  Spain.**    That  said^ 
she  rose  up,  and  made  the  King  a  low  reverence^  and 
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went  out  of  the  court.     And  though  they  called  after  BOOK 
her,  she  made  no  answer^  but  went  away,  and  would      ^^' 
never  again  appear  in  court.  i*^9- 

She  being  gone,  the  King  did  publicly  declare  whatTJ^^ii^ 
a  true  and  obedient  wife  she  had  always  been,  and  account  qf 
c^ommended  her  much  for  her  excellent  qualities.  Then 
the  Cardinal  of  York  desired  the  King  would  witness 
whether  he  had  been  the  first  or  chief  mover  of  that 
matter  to  him,  sinoe  he  was  suspected  to.  have  done  it. 
In  which  the  King  did  vindicate  him,  and  said,  that 
he  had  always  rather  opposed  it,  and  protested  it  arose 
merely  out  of  a  scruple  in  his  conscience,  which  was 
occasioned  by  the  discourse  of  the  French  ambassador ; 
who,  during  the  treaty  of  a  match  between  his  daugh* 
ter  and  the  Duke  of  Orleance,  did  except  to  her  being 
legitimate,  as  begotten  in  an  unlawful  marriage :  upon 
which  he  resolved  to  try  the  lawfulness  of  it,  both  for 
the  quiet  of  his  conscience,  and  for  clearing  the  succes- 
sion of  the  crown  :  and  if  it  were  found  lawful,  he  was 
very  well  satisfied  to  Hve  still  with  the  Queen.  But 
upon  that,  he  had  first  moved  it  in  confession  to  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln ;  then  he  had  desired  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  to  gather  the  opinions  of  the  bishops, 
who  did  all  under  their  hands  and  seals  declare  against 
the  marriage.  This  the  Archbishop  confirmed,  but  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester  denied  his  hand  was  at  it.  And  - 
the  Archbishop  pretended  he  had  his  consent  to  make 
another  write  his  name  to  the  judgment  of  the  rest, 
which,  he  positively  denied. 

The  court  adjourned  to  the  twenty-fifth,  ordering 
letters  monitory  to  be  issued  out  for  citing  the  Queen 
to  appear  under  pain  of  contumacy.  But  on  the  twen-The 
ty-fiflh  was  brought  in  her  appeal  to  the  Pope,  thcaj^,* 
original  of  which  is  extant,  every  page  being  both  sub- 
scribed and  superscribed  by  her.  She  excepted  both 
to  the  place,  to  the  judges,  and  to  her  counsel,  in  whom 
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$OOK  she  could  not  confide  ;  and  therefore  appealed^  and  de- 
^  '      sired  her  cause  might  be  heard  by  the  Pope,  with  many 
1589.     things  out  of  the  canon  law,  on  which  she  grounded  it* 
This  being  read,  and  she  not  appearing,  was  declared 
oontuniax.     Then  the  Legates,  being  to  proceed  tx  of^ 
^cics     jfefo,  drew  up  twelve  articles,  upon  which  they  were  to 
tfieLegatei:  examine  witnesses.    The  substance  of  them  was,  '^  That 
^^  Prince  Arthur  and  the   King  were  brothers ;  that 
y     '^  Prince  Arthur  did  marry  the  Queen,  and  consum- 
^^  mated  the  marriage  ;  that  upon  his  death  the  King, 
^^  by  virtue  of  a  dispensation,  had  married  her ;   that 
**  this  marrying  his  brother's  wife  was  forbidden  both 
^  by  human  and  divine  law ;  and  that,  upon  the  com^ 
^*  plaints  which  the  Pope  had  received,  he  had  sent 
*'  them  now  to  try  and  judge  in  it.**    The  King's  coun* 
sel  insisted  most  on  Prince  Arthur's  having  consum* 
mated  the  marriage,  and  that  led  them  to  say  many 
things  that  seemed  incident;  of  which  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester  complained,  and  said,  they  were  things  de- 
testable to  be  heard :   but  Cardinal  Wolsey  checked 
him,  and  there  passed  some    sh^rp  words    between 
them. 
Upon  The  Legates  proceeded  to  the  examination  of  wit- 

nesses are  nesses>  of  which  I  shall  say  little,  the   substance  of 
cqiamined.  ^j^^j^^  dcpcwitions  being  fully  set  down,  with  all  their 
pames,.  by  the  Lord  Herbert.     The  sum  of  what  was 
most  material  in  them  was,  that  many  violent  presump- 
tions appeared  by  their  testimonies,  that  Prince  Arthur 
did  carnally  know  the  Queen*    And  it  cannot  be  ima- 
gined how  greater  proofs  could  be  made  twenty-seven 
years  after  their  marriage.    Thus  the  court  went  on 
several  days  examining  witnesses;  but  aa  the  matter 
was  going  on  to  a  conclusion,  there  came  an  avocation 
from  Rome :  of  which  I  shall  now  give  an  account. 
The  piD-        Tlie  Queen  wrote  most  earnestly  to  her  nephews  to 
fxK^me    proi^or^  an  avopation ;  protesting  she  would  suffer  any 
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thing;  iftnd  even  death  ittdf,  rather  than  depart  from  BOOK 
her  tniurtiage :  tiiat  she  expected  no  justice  from  the      ^^* 
Legatettj  and  therefore  looked  for  their  asaiatance^  that,  ^^^g. 
her  appeal  being  admitted  by  the  Pope,  the  cause  cation, 
might  be  taken  out  of  the  Legates*  hands.     Campegio  aii  this  is 
did  also  give  the  Pope  an  account  of  their  progress,  and  th^Tdglnd 
bjr  all   means  advised  an  avocation;   for  by  this  hcj^^^'^ 
thought  to  excuse  himself  to  the  King,  to  oblige  *b«J|jf  ®^"^- 
Emperor  much,  and  to  have  the  reputation  of  a  man  9. 
ofconicience. 

The  Emperor,  and  his  brotlier  Ferdinand,  sent  their 
ambassadors  at  Rome  orders,  to  give  the  Pope  no  rest 
till  it  were  procured ;  and  the  Emperor  said.  He  would 
look  on  a  sentence  againii  his  aunt  as  a  dishonour  to 
his  fiunily,  and  would  lose  all  his  kingdoms  sooner 
than  endure  it  And  they  plied  the  Pope  so  warmly, 
that  between  them  and  the  English  ambassadors  he 
had  for  some  days  very  little  rest.  To  the  one  he  was 
kind,  and  to  the  other  he  resolved  to  be  civil.  The 
Enghsh  ambassadors  met  oft  with  Salviati,  and  sto* 
died  to  persuade  him,  that  the  process  went  not  on  in 
England ;  but  he  told  them,  their  intelligence  was  so 
good,  that  whatever  they  said  on  that  head  would  not 
be  believed.  They  next  suggested,  thlit  it  was  visible 
Catnpegio's  advising  an  avocation  was  only  done  to 
preserve  himself  from  the  etivy  of  the  sentence,  and  to 
throw  it  wholly  on, the  Pope ;  for  were  the  matter  once 
called  to  Rome,  the  Pope  must  give  sentence  one  way 
or  another,  and  so  bear  the  whole  burden  of  it.  There 
were  also  secret  surmises  of  deposing  the  Pope,  if  ha 
went  so  far ;  for  seeing  that  the  Emperor  prevailed  so 
much  by  the  terrors  of  that^  the  Cardinal  resolved  to 
try  what  operation  such  threatenings  in  the  King^a 
name  might  have.  But  they  had  no  armies  near  the 
Pope,  so  that  big  words  did  only  provoke  and  alienate 
bim  die  ttore. 
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BOOK      The  matter  was  such,  that  by  the  canon  law  it  could 

^^'      not  be  denied.     For  to  grant  an  avocation  of  a  cause 

]>a9.    upon  good  reason,  from  the  delegated  to  the  supreme 

court,  was  a  thing  which  by  the  course  of  law  was  very 

usual :  and  it  was  no  less  apparent  that  the  reasons  of 

The  Pbpe  the  Queen's  appeal  were  just  and  good.     But  the  se- 

B^TCCft  With  _  ,  -  . 

$he  Em.  cret  and  most  convincing  motives,  that  wrought  more 
^^''  'on  the  Pope  than  all  other  things,  were,  that  the 
treaty  between  him  and  the  Emperor  was  now  con- 
certed: therefore,  this  being  to  be  published  very 
speedily,  the  Pope  thought  it  necessary  to  avocate  the 
matter  to  Rome  before  the  publication  for  the  peace, 
lest,  if  he  did  it  after,  it  should  be  thought  that  it  had 
been  one  of  the  secret  articles  of  the  treaty,  which 
would  have  cast  a  foul  blot  upon  him.  Yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  was  not  a  little  perplexed  with  the  fears 
he  had  of  losing  the  King  of  England ;  he  knew  he 
was  a  man  of  an  high  spirit,  and  would  resent  what  he 
Collect,  did  severely.  "  And  the  Cardinal  now  again  ordered 
Numb.  99.  f^  jj^  Bennet  in  his  name,  and  as  with  tears  in  his 
*^  eyes,  lying  at  the  Pope's  feet,  to  assure  him,  that  the 
"  King  and  kingdom  of  England  were  certainly  lost  if 
**  the  cause  were  avocated :  therefore  he  besought  him 
*^  to  leave  it  still  in  their  hands,  and  assured  him,  that 
"for  himself,  he  should  rather  be  torn  in  pieces  joint 
"  by  joint  than  do  any  thing  in  that  matter  contrary 
m"pCT-  **  *^  h^s  conscience  or  to  justice.**  These  things  had 
piezicies.  \y^^  ^ft  ^^id,  atid  the  Pope  did  apprehend  that  ill 
effects  would  follow:  for  if  the  King  fell  from  his 
obedience  to  the  apostolic  see,  no  doubt  all  the  Lu- 
theran princes,  who  were  already  bandying  against  the 
Emperor,  would  join  themselves  with  him ;  and  the 
interests  of  France  would  most  certainly  engage  that 
King  also  into  the  union,  which  would  distract  the 
church,  give  enci>uragement  to  heresy,  and  end  in  the 
Utt^r  ruin  of  the  popedom.     But  in  all  this  the  crafty 
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Pope  comforted  himself,  that  many  times  threatenings  BOOK 
are  not  intended  to  be  made  good^  but  are  used  to  ter-      "• 
rify ;  and  that  the  King,  who  had  written  for  the  faith     i5««* 
against   Luther,  and  had   been   so  ill  used   by  him, 
would  never  do  a  thing  that  would  sound  so  ill,  as, 
because  he  could  not  obtain  what  he  had  a  mind  to, 
therefore  to  turn  heretic :  he  also  resolved  to  caress  the 
French  King  much,  and  was  in  hopes  of  making  peace 
between  the  Emperor  and  him. 

But  that  which  went  nearest  the  Pope's  heart  of  all 
other  things,  was  the  setting  up  of  his  family  at  Flo- 
rence; and  the  Emperor  having  given  him  assurance  of 
that,  it  weighed  down  all  other  considerations*    There- 
fore he  resolved  he  would  please  the  Emperor,  but  do 
all  he  could  not  to  lose  the  King :   so  on  the  ninth  of 
July,  he  sent  for  the   King's  ambassadors,  and  told 
them,  the  process  was  now  so  far  set  on  in  England, 
and  the  avocation  so  earnestly  pressed,  that  he  could 
deny  it  no  longer ;   for  all  the  lawyers  in  Rome  had 
told  him,  the  thing  could  not  be  denied  in  the  common 
course   of  justice.     Upon   this   the  ambassadors  told 
him  what  they  had  in  commission  to  say  against  it, 
both  from  the  King  and  the  Cardinal,  and  pressed  it 
with  great  vehemence :   so   that  the   Pope   by  many 
sighs  and  tears  shewed  how  deep  an  impression  that 
which  they  said  made  upon  him :    he  wished  himself 
dead»  that  he  might  be  delivered  out  of  that  martyr- 
dom :  and  added  these  words,  which,  because  of  their 
savouring  so  much  of  an  apostolical  spirit,  I  set  down : 
tVae  is  m€y  nobody  apprehends  all  those  evils  better  than 
J  do.     But  I  am  so  between  the  hammer  and  the  forge^ 
that  J  when  I  would  comply  with  the  King's  desires,  the 
whole  storm  then  must  fall  on  my  head ;  and,  which  is 
worse,  on  the  church  of  Christ.    They  did  object  the 
many  promises  he  had  made  them,  both  by  word  of 
mouth,  and  under  his  hand.     He  answered.  He  desired 
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BOOK  to  do  more  for  the  King  than  he  had  promised:  but  it 

^^'     fffM  impossible  to  refuse  whai  the  Emperor  now  demand** 

15S9.    edf  whose  forces  did  So  surround  him^  that  he  could  not 

only  force  him  to  grant  Imn  justice j  but  couU  dispose 

(f  him  and  all  his  concerns  at  his  pleasure. 

The  ambassadors,  seeing  the  Pope  was  resolved  to 
grant  the  avocation,  pressed  against  it  no  further,  but 
studied  to  put  it  off  for  some  time:  and  therefore 
proposed,  that  the  Pope  would  himself  write  about  it  to 
the  King,  and  not  grant  it  till  he  received  his  answer. 
Of  all  this  they  gave  advertisement  to  the  King,  and 
wrote  to  him,  that  he  must  either  drive  the  matter  to  a 
sentence  in  great  haste,  or,  to  prevent  the  affiront  of  an 
avocation,  suspend  the  process  for  some  time*  They 
also  advised  the  searching  all  the  packets  that  went  or 
came  by  the  way  of  Flanden;  and  to  keep  up  all  Cam^ 
pegio's  letters,  and  to  take  care  that  no  bull  might 
come  to  England ;  for  they  did  much  apprehend  that 
the  avocation  would  be  granted  within  very  few  days. 
July  36.  Their  next  dispatch  bore,  that  the  Pope  had  sent  for 
Theayo-  ^thcm  to  let  them  know,  that  he  had  signed  the  avt^ca-* 
^^!  tion  the  day  before.  But  they  understood  another 
way,  that  the  treaty  between  die  Emperor  and  him 
was  finished,  and  the  peace  was  to  be  proclaimed  on 
the  eighteenth  of  July ;  and  that  the  Pope  did  not 
only  fear  the  Emperor  more  than  all  other  princes,  but 
that  he  also  trusted  him  more  now.  On  the  nineteenth 
of  July,  the  Pope  sent  a  messenger  with  the  avocation 
N^^^^'3    ^  England,  with  a  letter  to  the  Cardinal.    To  the 

'  King  he  wrote  afterwards* 
The  pits  AH  this  while  Campegio,  as  he  had  orders  from  th# 
the  Legates.  Pope  to  draw  out  the  matter  by  delays,  so  he  did  it 
very  dexterously :  and  in  this  he  pretended  a  hit  ex* 
cuse^  that  it  would  not  be  for  the  King^s  honour  to 
precipitate  the  matter  too  much,  lest  great  advantage* 
inigkrt  be  taken  from  that  by  the  Queen's  party.    Thftt 
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therefore  it  was  fit  to  proceed  slowly,  that  the  world  BOOK 

might  see  with  what  moderation  as  well  as  justice  the      ^^- 

matter  was  handled.     From  the  twenty-fifth  of  June,     i>99. 

the  court  adjourned  to  the  twenty-eighth^  ordering  a 

second  citation  for  the  Queen,  under  the  pains  of  con* 

tumacy,  and  of  their  proceeding  to  examine  witnesses. 

And  on  the  twenty-eighth  they  declared  the  Queen 

contumacious  a  second  time;   and  examined  several 

witnesses  upon  the  articles,  and  adjourned  to  the  fifth 

of  July.     On  that  day  the  bull  and  hxewe  were  read  in 

court,  and  the  King's  counsel  argued  long  against  the 

validity  of  the  one,  and  the  truth  of  the  other,  upon 

the  grounds  that  have  been  already  mentioned;  in 

which   Campegio  was   much  disgusted  to  hear  them 

argue  against  the  Pope's  power  of  granting  such  a  dis'- 

pensation  in  a  matter  that  was  against  a  divine  precept, 

ailing  that  his  power  did  not  extend  so  far.     This 

the  Legates  overruled,  and  said,  that  that  was  too  high 

a  point  for  them  to  judge  in,  or  so  much  as  to  hear 

argued ;  and  that  the  Pope  himself  was  the  only  pro* 

per  judge  in  that :  ^  and  it  was  odds  but  he  would 

^^  judge  favourably  for  himself.**    The  court  adjourned 

to  the  twelfth,  and  from  that  to  the  fourteenth.    On 

these  days  the  depositions  of  the  rest  of  the  witnesses 

were  taken,  and  some  that  were  ancient  persons  were 

examined  by  a  commission  from  the  Legates ;  and  all 

the  depositions  were   published  on  the  seventeenth ; 

other  instruments  relating  to  the  process  were  also 

read  and  verified  in  court.     On  the  twenty-first  the 

court  sate  to  ccmclude  the  matter,  as  was  expected,  and 

the  instrument  that  the   King  had  signed  when  he 

came  of  age^  protesting  that  he  would  not  stand  to  the 

contract  made  when  he  was  under  age,  was  then  read 

and  verified.     Upon  which  the   King's  counsel  (of 

wb<»n  Gardiner  was  the  chief)  closed  their  evidence, . 

pad  gummed  up  all  that  had  been  brought;  and,  in  die 
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BOOK  King*8  name^  desired  sentence  might  be  given.     But 
^^'      Campegio,  pretending  that   it  was  fit  some  interval 
1599.    should  be  between  that  and  the  sentence^  put  it  off  till 
are  readf  the  tweuty-third,  being  Friday ;  and  in  the  whole  pro- 
cess he  presided^  both  being  the  ancienter  cardinal^  and 
chiefly  to  shew  great  equity;   since  exceptions  might 
have  been  taken^  if  the  other  had  appeared  much  in  it : 
so  that  he  only  sate  by  him  for  form ;  but  all  the  orders 
of  the  court  were  still   directed  by  Campegio.     On 
Friday  there  was  a  great  appearance^  and  a  general 
expectation ;  but  by  a  strange  surprise  Campegio  ad- 
Campegio  jjoumed  the  court  to  the  first  of  October,  for  which  he 
thecourt;  pretended,  that  they  sate  there  as  a  part  of  the  con- 
sistory of  Rome,  and  therefore  must  follow  the  rules  of 
that  court,  which  from  that  time  till  October  was  in  a 
vacation,  and  heard  no  causes :  and  this  he  averred  to 
be  true  on  the  word  of  a  true  prelate. 

The  King  was  in  a  chamber  very  near,  where  he 
heard  what  passed,  and  was  inexpressibly  surprised  at 
it.  The  Dukes  c^  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  were  in  court, 
and  complained  much  of  this  delay ;  and  pressed  the 
Legates  to  give  sentence.  Camp^o  answered.  That 
what  they  might  then  pronounce  would  be  of  no  force, 
as  being  in  vacation-time ;  but  gave  great  hopes  of  a 
favourable  sentence  in  the  beginning  of  October.  Upon 
which  the  Lords  spake  very  high.  And  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  with  great  commotion,  swore  by  the  mass,  that 
he  saw  it  was  true  which  had  been  conrnamly  said,  ThM 
never  Cardinal  yet  did  good  in  England;  and  so  all 
Which  the  temporal  lords  went  away  in  a  fury,  leaving  the 
5to4r**  Legates  (Wolsey  especially)  in  no  small  perplexity. 
Wolsey  knew  it  would  be  suspected  that  he  understood 
this  beforehand,  and  that  it  would  be  to  no  purpose  for* 
him,  either  to  say  he  did  not  know,  or  could  not  help 
it ;  all  apol(^ie8  being  ill  heard  by  an  enraged  Prince. 
Campegio  had  not  much  to  lose  in  England  but  hit 
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bishoprick  of  Salisbury^  and  the  reward  he  expected  BOOK 
from  the  King,  which  he  knew  the  Emperor  and  the      ^^' 
Pope  would  plentifiilly  make  up  to  him.     But  his  col-    1&39. 
league  was  in  a  worse  condition  ;  he  had  much  to  fear, 
because  he  had  much  to  lose :  for  as  the  King  had  se- 
verely chid  him  for  the  delays  of  the  business,  so  he 
was  now  to  expect  a  heavy  storm  from  him  ;  and  afiter 
so  long  an  administration  of  aflairs  by  so  insolent  a  fa-WoUey't 
vourite,  it  was  not  to  be  doubted,  but  as  many  of  his 
enemies   were  joining   against   him,   so   matter  must 
needs  be  found  to  work  his  ruin  with  a  Prince  that 
was  alienated  from  him :  therefore  he  was  under  all 
the  disorders  which  a  fear,  that  was  heightened  by  am- 
bition and  covetousness,*  could  produce. 

But  the  King  governed  himself  upon  this  occasion 
with  more  temper  than  could  have  been  expected  from 
a  man  of  his  humour :  therefore,  as  he  made  no  great 
shew  of  disturbance,  so,  to  divert  his  uneasy  thoiights, 
he  went  his  progress.  Soon  after,  he  received  his 
agent's  letter  from  Rome,  and  made  Gardiner  (who 
was  then  secretary  of  state)  write  to  the  Cardinal,  to  put 
Camp^io  to  his  oath,  whether  he  had  revealed  the 
King's  secrets  to  the  Pope  or  not  ?  and  if  he  swore  he 
had  not  done  it,  to  make  him  swear  he  should  never 
do  it.  A  little  after  that^  the  messenger  came  fron» 
Rome  with  a  breve  to  the  Legates,  requiring  them  to 
proceed  no  further,  and  with  an  avocation  of  the  cause 
to  Rome;  together  with  letters  citatory  to  the  KingAttsi»t4 
and  Queen  to  appear  there  in  person,  or  by  their 
proxies.  Of  which  when  the  King  was  advertised, 
Gardiner  wrote  to  the  Cardinal  by  his  order.  That  the 
King  would  not  have  the  letters  citatory  executed,  or 
the  commission  discharged  by  virtue  of  them;  but 
that,  upon  the  Pope's  breve  to  them,  they  should  de- 
clare their  commission  void :  for  he  would  not  suffer  a 
thing  so  much  to  the  prejudice  of  his  crown,  as  a  cita- 
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BOOK  tion  be  made  to  appear  in  another  court,  nor  would  he 
^^'  let  his  subjects  imagine  that  he  was  to  be  cited  out  of 
1529.  his  kingdom.  This  was  the  first  step  that  he  made  for 
the  lessening  of  the  Pope's  power:  upon  which  the 
two  Cardinals  (for  they  were  Legates  no  longer)  went 
to  the  King  at  Grafton.  It  was  generally  expected 
that  Wolsey  should  have  been  disgraced  then ;  ibr  not 
only  the  King  was  offended  with  him,  but  he  received 
new  informations  of  his  having  juggled  in  the  business, 
and  that  he  secretly  advised  liie  Pope  to  do  what  was 
done.  This  was  set  about  by  some  of  the  Qoeen^s 
agents,  as  if  there  was  certain  knowledge  had  of  it  at 
Rome ;  and  it  was  said,  that  some  letters  of  his  to  the 
Pope  were  by  a  trick  found,  and  brought  over  to  Eng- 
land. The  Emperor  looked  on  the  Cardinal  as  his  in- 
veterate enemy,  and  designed  to  ruin  him  if  it  was 
possible;  nor  was  it  hard  to  persuade  the  Queen  to 
eoncur  with  him  to  pull  him  down.  But  alt  this 
seems  an  artifice  of  theirs  only  to  destroy  him.  For 
the  earnestness  the  Cardinal  exjH^ssed  in  this  matter 
was  such,  that  either  he  was  sincere  in  it,  or  he  was 
the  best  at  dissembKng  that  ever  was.  But  these  sa^ 
gestions  were  easily  inftised  in  the  King^s  angry  mind : 
so  strangely  are  men  turned  by  theii  affections,  that 
sometimes  they  will  believe  nothing,  and  at  other  times 
they  beKeve  every  thing.  Yet  when  the  Cardinal,  with 
his  colleague,  came  to  court,  they  were  received  by  the 
King  with  very  hearty  expressions  of  kindness ;  and 
Wolsey  was  often  in  private  with  him,  sometimes  in 
presence  of  the  council,  and  sometimes  alone :  once  he 
was  many  hours  with  the  King  alone,  and  when  they 
8^.  3d.  in  took  leave,  he  sent  them  away  very  obhgingly.  Bui 
ftom  die  *h*t  which  gave  Cardinal  Wolsey  the  most  assurance 
Secri'^'to^'^**  that  al!  those  who  were  admitted  to  the  King's 
Cromwcu.  privacies  did  cany  themselves  towards  him  as  they 
were  wont  to  do ;  both  the  Dvke  of  Suffolk^  Str  Tho- 
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mat  Bolejrn,  then  made  Viscount  of  Rochford^   Sir  BOOK 
Brian  Take,  and  Gardiner :  concluding  that  from  the      ^^' 
motions  of  such  weather-cocks  the  air  of  the  Prince's    1599. 
affections  was  hest  gathered. 

Anne  Boleyn  was  now  brought  to  the  court  again,  Anne  Bo- 
oat  of  which  she  had  been  dismissed  for  some  time,  fort^u^™* 
silencing  the  noise  that  her  being  at  court,  during  the 
process,  would  have  occasioned.  It  is  said,  that  she 
took  her  dismission  so  ill,  that  she  resolved  never  again 
to  return  ;  and  that  she  was  very  hardly  brought  to  it 
afterwards,  not  without  threatenings  from  her  father. 
But  of  that  nothing  appears  to  me ;  only  this  I  find, 
that  all  her  former  kindness  to  the  Cardinal  was  now 
turned  to  enmity,  so  that  she  was  not  wanting  in  her 
endeavours  to  pull  him  down. 

But  the  King  being  reconciled  to  her,  and,  as  it  is 
ordinary  afbr  some  intermission  and  discmler  between 
lovers,  his  alfection  increasing,  he  was  casting  about  ibr 
OTertures,  how  to  compass  what  he  so  earnestly  de-^ 
sired.  Sometimes  he  thought  of  procuring  a  new  com-* 
mission ;  but  that  was  not  advisable,  for  after  a  long 
dependance  it  might  end  as  the  former  had  d(me# 
TWi  he  thought  of  breaking  off  with  the  ¥ope :  but 
there  was  great  danger  in  that  ?  for,  besides  that  in  his 
own  persuasion  he  adhered  to  all  the  most  important 
parts  of  the  Roman  religion,  his  subjects  were  so  ad- 
dieted  to  it,  that  any  such  a  change  could  not  but  seem 
Mi  of  hazard.  Sometime  he  inclined  to  confederate 
himself  with  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor,  for  now  there 
was  no  dividing  of  them,  till  he  should  thoreby  brin^ 
the  Emperor  to  yield  to  his  desires.  But  that  was 
against  ^e  interests  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  Emperor 
had  already  proceeded  so  far  in  his  opposition,  that  he 
conM  not  be  easily  brought  about. 

Wlrile  his  thoughts  were  thus  divided,  a  new  ppo^CfEnmer'* 
position  was  made  to  him,  that  seemed  the  most  re^  IbSSt^^ 
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BOOK  sonable  and  feasible  of  them  all.    There  was  one  Dr« 
^^'      Cranmer,  who  had  been  a  fellow  of  Jesus  College  in 
i5a9.     Cambridge ;  but  having  married^  forfeited  his  fellow- 
voKx*       *^^P  5  y®^  continued  his  studies,  and  was  a  Reader  of 
Divinity  in  Buckingham  College.     His  wife  dying,  he 
was   again   chosen  fellow  of  Jesus  College ;   and  was 
much  esteemed   in    the   university   for   his   learning, 
which  appeared  very  eminently  on  all  public  occasions. 
But  he  was  a  man  that  neither  courted  preferment,  nor 
did  willingly  accept  of  it  when  offered.     And  there- 
fore, though  he  was  invited  to  be  a  Reader  of  Divinity 
in  the  Cardinal's  college  at  Oxford,  he  declined  it. .  He 
was  at  this  time  forced  to  fly  out  of  C&nibridge,  from  a 
plague  that  was  there ;  and  having  the  sons  of  one  Mr. 
Cressy  of  Waltham  Cross  committed  to  his  charge,  he 
went  with  his  pupils  to  their  father's  house  at  Wal- 
tham.    There  he  was  when  the  King  returned   from 
his  pn^ess,  who  took  Waltham  in  his  way,  and  lay  a 
night  there.     The.  harbingers  having  appointed  Gar- 
diner, and  Fox,  the  King's  secretary  and  almoner,  to  lie 
at  Mr.  Cressy's  house,  it  so  happened  that  Cranmer 
was  with  them   at   supper.     The  whole  discourse   of 
England  being  then  about  the  divorce,  these  two  cour^ 
tiers,  knowing  Cranmer  s  learning  and  solid  judgment, 
entertained  him  with  it,  and  desired  to  hear  his  opi- 
nion concerning  it.     He  modestly  declined   it ;    but 
told  them,  that  he  judged  it  would  be  a  shorter  and 
safer  way  once  to  clear  it  well,  if  the  marriage  was  un- 
lawful in  itself  by  virtue  of  any  divine  precept :  for  if 
that  were  proved,  then  it  was  certain,  that  the  Pope*s 
dispensation  could  be  of  no  force  to  make  that  lawful, 
which  God  had  declared  to  be  unlawful.     Therefore  he 
thought,  that,  instead  of  a  long  fruitless  negociation  at 
Rome,  it  were  better  to  consult  all  the  learned  men, 
and  the  universities  of  Christendom  ;  for  if  they  once 
dedared  it  in  the  King's  favour,  then  the  Pope  must 
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needs  give  judgment ;  or  otherwise^  the  bull  being  of  it-  BOOK 
self  null  and  void,  the  marriage  would  be  found  sinfuK      ^^' 
notwithstanding  the  Pope's  dispensation*     This  seemed     "29. 
*  very  good  motion,  which  they  resolved  to  offer  to  the. 
King;  so  next  night,   when  he  came  to  Greenwich, 
they  proposed  it  to  him ;  but  with  this  difference,  that 
Gardiner  had  a  mind  to  make  it  pass  for  their  own 
contrivance;  but  Fox,  who  was  of  a  more  ingenuous 
nature,  told  the  King  from  whom  they  had  it.     He  Approved 
was  much  affected  with  it,  so  soon  as  he  heard  it,  andKin^; 
aaid,  had  he  known  it  sooner,  it  would  h^ve  saved  him 
a  vast  expence,  and  much  trouble ;  and  would  needs 
haveCranmer  sent  for  to  court,  saying,  in  his  coarse 
way  of  speaking,  That  he  had  the  saw  by  the  right  ear. 
So  he  was  sent  for  to  court,  and  being  brought  before 
the  King,  he  carried  himself  so,  that  the  King  con- 
ceived an  high  opinion  of  his  judgment  and  candour, 
which  he  preserved  to  his  death,  and  still  paid  a  re- 
spect to  him,  beyond'  all  the  other  churchmen  that 
were  about  him:  and  though  he  made  more  use  of 
Gardiner  in  his  business,  whom  he  found  a  man  of. 
great  dexterity  and  cunning;  yet  he  never  had  any. re- 
spect for  him.     But  for  Cranmer,  though  the  King 
knew  that  in  many  things  he  differed  from  him,  yet, 
for  all  his  being  so  impatient  of  contradiction,  he  al- 
ways reverenced  him. 

He  was  soon  looked  on  as  a  rising  churchman,  and  And  he 
the  rather,  because  the  Cardinal  was  now  declining ;  ^med^^ 
for  in  the  following  Michaelmas-term   the  King  sent'^'"^' 
for  the  Great  Seal,  which  the  Cardinal  at  first  was  not 
willing  to  part  with.    But  the   next  day  the   King 
wrote  to  him,  and  he  presently  delivered  it  to   theThcCtMi. 
Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.     It  was  offered  back"^'*^*- 
again  to  Warham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  but  he, 
being  very  old,  and  foreseeing  great  difficulties  in  the 
keeping;  oS  it,  excused  himself.     So  it  was  given  to  Sir 

VOL.  I.  L 
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BOQK  Thomas  More^  who  was  not  only  eminent  in  his  own 
^^'     prrfession^  but  in  all  other  learning:  and  was  much 
1599.    esteemed  for  the  strictness  of  his  life,  and  his  contempt 
of  money.     He  was  also  the  more  fit  to  be  made  use 
of^  haying  been  in  ill  terms  with  the  Cardinal.     Soon 
after^  Hales,  the  Attorney  General,  put  in  an  informa- 
tion against  the  Cardinal  in  the  King's  Bench ;  bear- 
ing, thai  notwiihsiunding  the  statute  ef  Bichard  the  Se- 
cond, against  the  procuring  hulls  from  Homey  under  the 
pains  of  prsemunire,  yet  he  had  procured  bulls  for  his: 
leganiine  power ,  which  he  had  for  many  years  executed  ^ 
and  some  particulars y  for  formy  were  mamed  out  ef  a 
great  many  more.    To  this  he  put  in  his  answer  by 
his  attorney,  and  confessed  the  indictment,  but  plead-^ 
ed  his  ignorance  of  the  statute,  and  submitted  himself 
to  the  King'^  mercy.     Upon  this  it  was  declared,  that 
he  was  out  of  the  King's  protection,  and  that  he  had 
forfeited  his  goods  and  chattels,  to  the  King,^  and  that 
his  person  might  be  seized  on.     Then  was  his  rich  pa- 
lace of  York  House,  (now  Whitehall,)  with  all  that  vast 
wealth  and  royal  furniture  that  he  had  heaped  tog^ 
ther,  (which  was  beyond  any  thing  that  had  ever  been 
seen  in  England  before,)  seized  on  fm*  the  King.     But 
it  seems  the  King  had  not  a  mind  to  destroy  him  out- 
right, but  only  to  bring  him  lower,  and  to  try  if  the 
terror  of  that  would  have  any  influence  on  the  Pope : 
Koi.^t.  9.  therefore,  on  the  twenty-first  of  November,  the  King 
p!S.R^i.  granted  him  first  his  protection,  and  then  his  pardon, 
^'^'  ^''     and  restored  him  to  the  archbishoprick  of  York,  and 
the  bishoprick  of  Winchester,  and  gave  him  back  in 
money,  goods,   and    plate,   that  which  amounted  to 
6374I.  3s.  7d.  and  mauy  kind  messages  were  sent  him, 
both  by  the  King  and  Anne  Boleyn. 

The  meui-     But  as  he  had  carried  his  greatness  with  most  extra- 
nest  of  his  .  ,  ,  11, 

vagant  pnde,  so  he  was  no  less  basely  cast  dawn  with 
his  misfortune ;  and  having  no  ballast  within  Him^i^, 
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but  being  whoUy  guided  by  things  without  him,  he  was  BOOK 
lifted  up^  or  cast  down,  as  the  scales  of  fortune  turned ;  ^^' 
yet  his  enemies  had  gone  too  far  ever  to  sufier  a  man  1529. 
of  his  parts  or  temper  to  return  to  &vour.  And  there- 
fore they  so  ordered  it,  that  an  high  charge  of  many  ar- 
ticles was  broc^ht  against  him,  into  the  House  of  Lords^ 
in  the  parliament  that  sate  in  November  following; 
and  it  passed  there,  where  he  had  but  few  friends,  and 
many  and  great  enemies.  But  when  the  charge  was 
sent  dow^  to  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  so  ma- 
naged by  the  industry  of  Cromwell,  who  had  been  his 
servant,  that  it  came  to  nothing.  The  heads  of  it  have 
been  oft  printed,  therefore  I  shall  not  repeat  them; 
they  related  chiefly  to  his  legantine  power,  contrary  to 
law,  to  his  insolence  and  ambition,  his  lewd  life,  and 
olher  things  that  were  brought  to  defame,  as  well  as 
destroy  him. 

Ail  these  things  did  so  sink  his  proud  mind,  that  a 
deep  melancholy  overcame  bis  spirits.  The  King  sent  The  King 
him  firequent  assurances  of  his  fevour,  which  he  re-Id  himr^'^ 
cnved  with  extravagant  transports  of  jey,  falling  down 
on  his  knees  in  the  dirt  before  the  messenger  that 
brought  one  of  them,  and  holding  up  his  hands  for 
joy^  which  shewed  how  mean  a  soul  he  had,  and  that, 
as  himself  afterwards  acknowledged,  he  preferred  the 
King^s  favour  to  God  Alrmghty^s.  But  the  King 
found  they  took  little  notice  of  him  at  Rome;  the 
Emperor  hated  him,  and  the  Pope  did  not  love  him, 
looking  on  him  as  one  that  was  almost  equal  to  hrm- 
seif  in  power :  and  though  they  did  not  love  the  prece- 
dent to  have  a  cardinal  so  used,  yet  they  were  not 
omeh  troubled  at  Rome  to  see  it  fall  on  him.  So  \x\ 
Easter-week  he  was  ordered  to  go  north,  though  he 
had  a  great  mind  to  have  stayed  at  Richmond,  which 
the  King  had  given  him  in  exchange  for  Hampton 
Court,  that  he  had  also  built.     But  that  was  too  near 
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BOOK  the  court;  and  his  enemies  had  a  mind  to  send  him  fffr-' 
^^'      ther  from  it  Accordingly  he  went  to  Cawood  in  Yorkr 
i5a9.     shire,  in  which  journey  it  appears,  that  the  ruins  of  hitf 
state  were  considerable,  for  he  travelled  drither  with  one 
hundred  and  sixty  horse  in  his  train,  and  seventy-two 
carts  following  him,  with  his  hqusehold-stuff. 
He  it  after-     To  couclude  his  story  all  at  once,  he  was  in  Novem- 
tiched'for  bcr  the  next  year  seized  on  by  the  Earl  of  Northum- 
tieaion;    ij^rland,  who  attached  him  for  high  treason,  and  com- 
mitted him  to  the  keeping  of  the  Lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  who  was  ordered  to  bring  him  up  to  London. 
And  even  then  he  had  gracious  messages  from   the 
King :  but  these  did  not  work  much  on  him,  for  whe- 
ther it  was  that  he  knew  himself  guilty  of  some  «ecret 
practices  with  the  Pope,  or  with  the  Emperor,  which 
yet  he  denied  to  the  last ;  or  whether  he  could   no 
longer  stand   under  the  King's  displeasure,  and  that 
change  of  condition ;  he  was  so  cast  down,  that,  on  his 
way  to  London,  he  sickened  at  Shefiield  Park,  in  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury's  house,  from  whence  by  slow  jour- 
neys he  went  as  fax^  as  Leicester,  where  after  some  days 
languishing  he  died;  and  at  the  last  made  great  protesta- 
tions of  Ms  having  served  the  King  faithfully ^  and  thai 
he  had  little  regarded  the  service  of  God,  to  do  him  plea- 
sure ;  but  if  he  had  served  Ood  as  he  had  done  hini,  he 
would  not  have  given  him  over  so,  as  he  (Ud  in  his  gray 
hairs.  And  he  desired  the  King  to-  reflect  on  all  his  past 
services,  and  in  particular,  in  his  weighty  matter,  (for  by 
that  phrase  they  usually  spoke  of  the  King's  divorce) 
and  then  he  would  find  in  his  conscience  whether  he  had 
And  dies,    offended  him  or  not.     He  died  the  twenty-eighth  of  No- 
vember, 1530,  and  was  the  greatest  instance  that  seve- 
ral ages  had  shown  of  the  variety  and  inconstancy  of 
human  things,  both  in  his  rise  and  fall ;  and   by  his 
temper  in    both,  it  appears  he  was  unworthy  of  his 
greatness,  and  deserved  what  he  suffered.    But,  to  con- 
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dude  all  that  is  to  be  «aid  of  him,  I  shall  add  what  the  BOOK 
writer  of  his  life  ends  it  with :  Here  is  the  end  and     ^^' 
fall  of  pride  and  arrogancy;  for  I  assure  you,  in  his    1*39. 
time  he  was  the  haughtiest  7nan  in  all  his  proceedings^^    "**^ 
aSve,  hmnng  mjore  respect  to  the  honour  of  his  person, 
than  he  had  to  his  spiritual  profession,  wherein  should 
be  shewed  all  meekness  and  charity. 

But  now,  with  the  change  of  this  great  minister,  a  pariia- 
there  followed  a  change  of  counsels,  and  therefore  theed. 
King  resolved   to  hold  a  parliament,  that  he  might 
meet  his  people,  and  establish  such  a  good  understand- 
ing between  himself  and  them,  that  he  might  have 
all  secured  at  home ;  amd  then  he  resolved  to  proceed 
more  confidently  abroad.     There  had  been  no  parlia- 
ment for  seven  years ;  but  the  blame  of  that,  and  of 
every  other  miscarriage,  falHng  naturally  on  the  dis- 
graced minister,  he  did  not  doubt  that  he  should  be 
able  to  give  his  people  full  satisfaction  in  that,  and  in 
ev^ry  thing  else.     80  a  parliament  was  summoned  to 
meet  the  third  of  November.     And  there,  among  se- 
veral othcir  laws  that  were  made  for  the  public  good  of 
the  kingdom,  there  were  bills  sent  up  by  the  House  of 
Commons  against  some  of  the  most  exorbitant  abuses 
of  the  clergy :  one  was  against  the  exactions  for  the 
probates  of  wills ;  another  was  for  the  regulating  of 
mortuaries ;  a  third  was  about  the  plurality  of  bene- 
fices, and  non-residence,  and  churchmen's  being  farm- 
ers of  lands.     In  the  passing  of  these  bills  there  were 
severe   reflections  made  on  the  vices  and  corruptions 
of  the  clergy  of  that  time,  which  were  believed  to  flow 
from   men  that  favoured   Luther's   doctrine  in   their 
hearts. 

When  these  bills  were  brought  up  to  the  House  of  Htii. 
Lords,  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  speaking  to  them,  did 
reflect  on  the  House  of  Commons :  saying,  That  they 
were  resolved  to  bring  down  the  church; 'and  he  de- 
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BOOR  gired  they  would  consider  the  miserable  state  of  the 
^^'      kingdom  of  Bohemia,  to  which  it  was  reduced  by  he- 
was,     resy,  and  ended,  That  all  tfds  was  for  lack  of  faith. 
'ThfWo^'cBut  this   being  afterwards   known  to  the  House  of 
mons  com- Commons,  they  sent  their  Speaker,  Sir  Thomas  Aiid<- 
5ic  Bishop  Icy,  with  thirty  of  their  members,  to  complain  to  the 
King  of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  for  sayings  that  their 
acts  flowed  from  the  want  offaith^  which  was  an  high 
imputation  on  the  whole  nation,  when  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Commons  was  so  chained,  as  if  they  had 
been  infidels  and  heathens.    This  was  set  on  by  the 
court,  to  mortify  that  Bishop,  who  was  unacceptable 
to  them,  for  his  adhering  so  firmly  to  the  Queen's 
-cause.     The   King   sent  for   the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  six  other  bishops,  and  before  them  tokl 
the  complaint  of  the  Commons.     But  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester  excused  himself,  and  said,  he  only  meant  of 
the   kingdom   of  Bohemia,  when   he   said,  all  flowed 
from  the  want  of  faith,  and  did  not  at  all  intend  the 
House  of  Commons,     This  explanation  the  King  sent 
by  the  Treasurer  of  his  Household,  Sir  William  Pitz- 
Williams.     But  though  the  matter  was  passed  over, 
yet  they  were  not  at  all  satisfied  with  it,  so  that  they 
went  on,  laying  open  the  abuses  of  the  clergy. 
Some  bills      In  the  House  of  Peers  great  opposition  was  made  to 
foraiUigdicthe  bills,  and  the  clergy  both  within  and  without  doors 
the  ckrey.  ^^^  defeme  them,  and  said,  these  were  the  ordinary  be- 
ginnings of  heresy,  to  complain  of  abuses,  and  pretend 
reformation,  on  purpose  to  disgrace  the  clergy,  from 
which  heresy  took  its  chief  strength.     And  the  spi- 
ritual lords  did  generally  oppose  them,  the  temporal 
lords  being  no  less  earnest  to  have  them  passed.     The 
Cardinal  was  admitted  to  sit  in  the  House,  where  he 
shewed  himself  as  submissive  in  his  fawning^  as  he  had 
formerly  done  in  his  scorn  and  contempt  of  all  who 
durst  oppose  him.    But  the  King  set  the  bills  forwards 
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«nd,  in  the  end,  they  were  agreed  to  by  the  lords,  aiid  BOOK 
hid  the  royal  assent.  ^^' 

The  King  intended  by  this  to  let  the  Pope  see  what  ^^^9. 
he  could  do  if  he  went  on  to  ofiend  him,  and  how  wil-  . 
lingly  his  parliament  would  concur  with  him,  if  he 
went  to  extremities.  He  did  also  endear  himself  much 
to  the  people,  by  relieving  them  •from  the  oppressions 
of  the  clergy.  But  the  clergy  lost  much  by  this 
means  ;  for  these  acts  did  not  only  lessen  their  present 
profits,  but  did  open  the  way  for  other  things,  that 
were  more  to  their  detriment  afterward.  Their  op^ 
posing  of  this,  and  all  other  motions  for  reformation, 
did  very  much  increase  the  prejudices  that  were  con- 
ceived i^inst  them  :  whereas  if  such  motions  had  ei- 
ther risen  from  themselves,  or  had  at  least  been  che* 
rished  by  them,  their  adversaries  had  not  perhaps  been 
so  favourably  heard ;  so  fatally  did  they  mistake  their 
tnie  interest,  when  they  thought  they  were  concerned 
to  link  with  it  all  abuses  and  corruptions. 

But  there  passed   another  bill  in  this  parliament,  one  act, 
which,  because  of  its  singular  nature,  and  that  it  was  theKh^'^ot 
not  printed  with  the  other  statutes,  shall  be  found  iil  cdiuS!*' 
the  Collection  of  Instruments  at  the  efid.    The  bill^"»^««- 
bore  in  a  preamble  the  highest  flattery  that  Could  be 
put  in  paper,  of  the  great  things  the  King  had  doUe 
for  the  church  and  nation,  in  which  he  had  been  at 
vast  chaises ;  and  that  divers  of  the  subjects  had  lent 
great  sums  of  money,  which  had  been  all  well  em* 
ployed  in  the  public  service;  and  whereas  they  had 
security  for  their  payment,  the  parliament  did  cffet 
all  these  sums  so  lent  to  tlie  King,  and  discharged 
him  of  all  the  obligations  or  assignations  made  for 
their  pajrment,  and  of  all  suits  that  might  arise  there- 
upon. 

Hiis  was  brought  into  the  House  by  the  King^s  ser* 
vants,  who  enlarged  much  on  the  wealth  and  peace  of 
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BOOK  the  nation,  notwithstanding  the  wars,  the  King  always 
making  his  enemies'  country  the. scene  of  them 5  and 
"»^-  shewed,  that  for  fourteen  years  the  King  had  but  one 
•subsidy  from  his  people;. that  now  he  asked  no- 
thing for  any  other  purpose,  but  only  to  be  discharged 
of  a  debt  contracted  for  the  public,  the  accounts  where- 
of were  shewn,  by  which  they  might  see  to  what  uses 
the  money  so  raised  had  been  applied.  But  tiiere 
were  several  ends  in  passing  this  bill :  those  of  the 
cburt  did  not  only  intend  to  deliver  the  King  from  a 
charge  by  it,  but  also  to  ruin  all  the  Cardinal's  friends 
and  creatures,  whom  he  had  caused  every  where  to  ad- 
vance great  sums,  for  an  example  to  others.  Others  in 
the  House,  that  were  convinced  that  the  act  was  unjust 
in  itself,  yet  did  easily  give  way  to  it,  that  they  might 
effectually  for  the  future  discredit  that  way  of  raising 
money  by  loans,  as  judging  it  to  be  the  publick  in- 
terest of  the  kingdom,  that  no  sums  of  money  should 
be  raised  but  by  parliament.  80  this  act  passed, 
and  occasioned  great  murmuring  among  all  them  that 
suffered  by  it.  But,  to  qualify  the  general  discontent, 
the  King  gave  a  free  pardon  to  his  subjects  for  all  ^of- 
fences,  some  capital  ones  only  excepted,  as  is  usual  in 
such  cases  ;  and,  to  keep  the  clergy  under  the  lash,  all 
transgressions  against  the  statutes  of  provisors  and  pra- 
munire  were  excepted,  in  which  they  were  all  involved, 
as  will  afterwards  appear.  There  are  two  other  ex- 
ceptions in  this  pardon,  not  fit  to  be  omitted :  the  one 
is,  of  the  pulling  or  digging  down  crosses  on  the  high- 
ways, which  shews  what  a  spirit  was  then  stirring 
among  the  people  ;  the  other  is,  of  the  forfeitures  that 
accrued  to  the  King  by  the  prosecution  against  Car- 
dinal Wolsey,  that  is,  the  Cardinal's  college  in  Oxford, 
with  the  lands  belonging  to  it,  which  are  excepted, 
upon  which  the  Dean  and  Canons  resigned  their  lands 
tp   the  King,  the   original   of  which   is  yet  extaxit: 
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but  the  King  founded   the  college  anew  soon  after.  BOOK 
All  this  was  done,  both  to  keep  die  clergy  quiet,  and      ^^' 
to  engage  them  to  use  what  interest  they  had  in  the     ^f^^- 
court  of  Rome,  to  dispose  the  Pope  to  use  the  King 
better  in  his  great  suit.  After  those  acts  were  passed,  on 
the  seventeenth  of  December  the  parliament  was  pro- 
rogued till  April  following;  yet  it  did  not  sit  tillJanuary 
after  that,  being  continued  by  several  pronations. 

Hiere  had  been  great  industry  used  in  carrying  elec- 
tions for  the  parliament^  and  they  were  so  successful, 
that  the  King  was  resolved  to  continue  it  for  some 
time.     This  great  business   being  happily   over,   the 
King^s   thoughts  turned  next  to  afiairs   beyond   sea. 
The  whole  world  was  now  at  peace.     The  Pope  andThePbpc 
the  Emperor  (as  was   said  before)  had   made  an  al- Emperor 
liance  on  terms  of  such  advantage  to  the  Pope,  thatuji^. 
as  the  Eiliperor  did  ftiUy  repair  all  past  injuries,  so  he^""*  *®- 
laid  new  and  great  obligations  on  him  :  for  he  engaged 
that  he  would  assist  him  in  the  recovery  of  his  towns, 
and  that  he  woul^  restore  his  family  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Florence,  and  invest  his  nephew  in  it  with  the 
title  of  duke,  to  whose  son  he  would  marry  his  own 
natural  daughter;  and  that  he  would  hold  the  king- 
dom of  Naples  of  the  papacy.     These  were  the  mo- 
tives that  directed  the  Pope's  conscience  so  infallibly 
in  the  King's  business.     Not  long  after  that,  in  Au- 
gust, another  peace  was  made  in  Cam  bray,  between 
the  Emperor  and  the  French  King,  and  Lady  Mar- 
garet, the  Emperor's  aunt,  and  the  Regent  of  Flanders : 
where  the   King   first  found   the   hollowness   of  the 
French  friendship  and   alliance;   for  he  was   not  so 
much  considered  in  it  as  he  expected,  and  he  clearly  The  wo. 
perceived  that  Francis  would  not  embroil  his  own  af-^e. 
feirs  to  carry  on  his  divorce.  ^"*'  *' 

The  Emperor  went  over  into  Italy,  and  met   theTheEmpc 
P(^  at  Bononia,  where  he  was  crowned  with  great  ^tioirtt~ 
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BOOK  magnificence.    The  Pope  and  he  lodged  together  in 
^^'      the  same  palace,  and  there  appeared  such  signs  of  a 
1530.    familiar  friendship  between  them,  that  the  King^s  am^ 
t>assadors   did   now   clearly   perceive  that  they  were 
firmly  united.     The  Emperor  did  also,  by  a  rare  mix- 
ture, of  generosity  and  prudence,  restore  the  dutchy  of 
Milan  to  Francis  Sforza.     By  this  he  settled  the  peace 
B^rencc    of  Italy,  nothing  holding  out  but  Florence,  which  he 
August  9.   knew  would  be  soon  reduced,  when  there  was  no  hope 
phw'madcOf  succour  fpom  Fraucc ;  and  accordingly^  after  eleven 
Juiy^?!*'*  months  si^e,  it  was  taken,  and  within  a  year  after 
i?ai-  ,,^  Alexander  de  Medici  was  made  Duke  of  it.     About 

SicgcofVi-    ,  .  ,  ,        «  -n  ' 

enna  raised,  the  time  that  the  Empcror  came  to  Bononia^  news  was 
1539/  ^^'  brought  that  the  Turk  was  forced  to  raise  the  siege 
crowSSi    ^^  Vienna ;  so  that  all   things  concurred  to  raise  his 
^"s  of     glory  very  high.     At  Bononia  he  would  needs  receive 
Feb.  33.  '  the  two  crowns  of  the  Roman  empire,  that  bf  Milan, 
Rom.Emp.and  that  of  Rome,  which  was  done  with  all  the  mag- 
Feb.  34.     ni ficence  possible,  the  Pope  himself  s^tying  mass  both 
in  Latin  and  Greek.     There  is  on^  ceremony  of  the 
coronation  fit  to  be  taken  notice  of  in  this  work  ;  that 
the  Emperor  was  first  put  in  the  habit  of  a  canon  of 
Sancta  Maria  de  la  Torre  in  Rome,  and  after  that  in 
.    the  habit  of  a  deacon,  to  make  him  be  looked  on  as  an 
ecclesiastical  person.     This  had  risen  out  of  an  extra«» 
vagant  vanity  of  ^e  court  of  Rome,  who  devised  such 
rites  to  raise   their  reputation  so  high,  that,  on  the 
greatest  solemnity,'  the  Emperor  should  appear  in  the 
habit  of  the  lowest  of  the  sacred  orders,  by  which  he 
must  know,  that  priests  and  l^ishops  are  above  him. 
When  the  Pope  and  he  first  met,  the'  ceremony  of 
kissing  the  Pope's  foot  was  much  looked  for,  and  the 
Emperor  very  gently  kneeled   to  pay   that   submis- 
sion ;  but  the  Pope  (whether  it  was  that  he  thought 
it  was  no  more  seasonable  to  expect  such  compli- 
ments, or  more  signally  to  oblige  the  Eo^ror)  did 
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kndble  himself  so  far  as  to  draw  in  his  foot,  and  kiss  BOOK 
his  cheek.  ^^' 

But  now  die  dnrorce  was  to  be  managed  in  another    two^ 
method,  and  therefore  Cranmer,   after  he    had   dis-^^JJ^i, 
coursed  with   the  King  abont  that  proposition  ^'^ichjj^^^'jj5j~ 
was  fermerly  mentioned,  was  commanded  by  him  to  divorce. 
write  a  book  for  his  opinion,  and  confirm  it  with  as 
much  authority  as  he  could ;   and  was  recommended 
to  the  care  of  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire  and  Ormond,  (to 
which  honour  the  King  had  advanced  Sir  Thomas  Bo- 
leyn  in  die  right  of  his  mother,)  and  in  the  beginning 
of  the   next  year,  he  published    his   book   about  it 
Richard  Crooke  (who  was  tutor  to  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond) was   sent  into  Italy,  and  others  were  sent  to 
France  and  Germany,  to  consult  the  divines,  canonists, 
and  other  learned  men  in  the  universities,  about  the 
King^s  business.     How  the  rest  managed  the  matter, 
I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  discover ;  but  from  a  great 
number  of  original  letters  of  Dr.  Crooke*8,  I  shall  give 
a  iull  account  of  his  negociation.     It  was  thought  best 
to  begin  at  home ;  and  therefore  the  King  wrote  to  the 
two  Universities  in  England,  to  send  him  their  con- 
clusions about  it.    The  matters  went  at  Oxford  thus* 
The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  being  sent  thither  with  die  lo^  Her- 
King's  letters  for  their  resolution,  it  was  by  the  major  ^^^J^^' 
vote  of  the  convocation  of  all  die  doctors  and  masters,  ApnU. 
as  well  regents  as  non-regents,  committed  to  thirty- 
three  doctors  and  bachelors  of  divinity,  (who  were 
named  by  their  own  faculty,)  or  to  the  greater  num- 
ber rf  them,  to  determine  the  questions  that  were  sent 
with  the  King's  letters,  and  to  set  the  eommon  seal  of 
the  University  to  their  conclusions ;  and  by  virtue  of 
that  warrant,  they  did  on  the  eighth  of  April  put  the 
common  seal  of  the  University  to  an  instrument,  de- 
claring the  marriage  of  the  brother's  wife  to  be  both 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  God  and  nature*    The  Col- 
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BOOK  lector  of  the  Antiquities  of  Oxford  informs  us  of  the 

^^'      uneasiness  that  was  in  the  University  in  this  matter, 

1530.     and  of  the  several  messages  the  King  sent  before  that 

Vid.  Wood,  instrument  could  be  procured,  so  that  from  the  twelfth 

oj  February  to  the  eighth  of  April  the  matter  was  in 

agitation,  the   masters  of  arts  generally  opposing  it, 

though  the  doctors  and  heads  were,  for  the  greatest 

^M5.  ^^^  ^^^  ^*'  ®^*  ^^^  ^®  ^^  ^*  down  the  instru- 
ment, he  gives  some  reasons  (upon  what  design  I  can- 
not easily  imagine)  to.  shew  that  this  was  extorted  by 
force;  and  being  done  without  the  consent  of  the 
masters  of  arts,  was  of  itself  void,  and  of  no  force :  and, 
as  if  it  had  been  an  ill  thing,  he  takes  pains  to  purge 
,the  University  of  it,  and  lays  it  upon  the  fears  and  cor- 
ruptions of  some  aspiring  men  of  the  University  :  and, 
without  any  proof,  gives  credit  to  a  lying  story  set 
down  by  Sanders,  of  an  assembly  called  in  the  night, 
in  which  the  seal  of  the  University  was  set  to  the  de- 
termination. But  it  appears  that  he  had  never  seen 
or  considered  the  other  instrument,  to  which  the  Uni- 
versity set  their  seal,  that  was  agreed  on  in  a  con- 
vocation of  all  the  doctors  and  masters,  as  well  n^ents 
as  non-regents;  giving  power  jfco  these  doctors  and 
bachelors  of  divinity  to  determine  the  matter,  and  to 
set  the  seal  of  the  University  to  their  conclusion  :  the 
original  whereof  the  Lord  Herbert  saw,  upon  which 
the  persons  so  deputed  had  full  authority  to  set  the 
University  seal  to  that  conclusion,  without  a  new  con- 
vocj^tion.  Perhaps  that  instrument  was  not  so  care- 
fully preserved  among  their  records,  or  was  in  Queen 
Mary's  days  taken  away,  which  might  occasion  these 
mistakes  in  their  historian. 
,  .  There  seems  to  be  also  another  mistake  in  the  rela- 
tion he  gives :  for  he  says,  those  of  Paris  had  deter- 
mined in  this  matter  before  it  was  agreed  to  at  Ox- 
ford..  The  printed  decision  of  the  Sorbonue  contra-* 
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diets  this:  for  it  bears  date  the  second  of  July,  15^^  BOOK 
whereas  this  was  done  the  eighth  of  April,  1530*     But      ^^- 
what   passed    at  Cambridge  I   shall   set   down  more     ^ao. 
fiiUy  from  an  original  letter  written  by  Gardiner  and  coikct.^ 
Fox   to  the  King  in  February,  (but  the  day  is   not. 
marked.)     When  they  came  to  Cambridge,  they  spake 
to  the  Vice-ChanccUor,  whom  they  found  ver^  ready 
to  serve  the  King ;  so  was  also  Doctor  Edmonds,  ^^^  ^^^^i 
several  others ;  but  there  was  a  contrary  party  that  met  Feb, 
together,  and  resolved  to  oppose  them.     A  meeting  of 
the  doctors,  bachelors  of  divinity,  and  masters  of  arts, 
in  all  about  two  hundred,  was  held.     There  the  King's 
letters  were  read,  and  the  Vice-chancellor  calling  upon 
several  of  them  to  deliver  their  opinions  about  it,  they 
answered  as  their  affections  led  them,  and  were  in  some 
disorder.  But  it  being  proposed,  that  the  answering  the 
King's  letter,  and  the  questions  in  it,  should  be  re- 
ferred to  some  indiflerent  men ;  great  exceptions  were 
made  to  Doctor  Salcot,  Doctor  Reps,  and  Crome,  and 
all  others  who  had  approved  Dr.  Crahmer's  book,  as 
having  already  declared  themselves  partial.     But  to  ^ 
that  it  was  answered,  that  after  a  thing  was  so  much 
discoursed  of,  as  the  King's  matter  had  been,  it  could 
not  be  imagined  ^hat  any  number  of  men  could  be 
found  who  had  not  declared  their  judgment  about  it 
one  way  or  another.    Much  time  was  spent  in  the  de» 
bate^  but  when  it  grew  late,  the  Vice-Chancellor  com* 
manded  every  man  to  take  his  place,  and  to  give  his 
voice,  whether  they  would  agree  to  the  motion  of  re- 
ferring it  to  a  select  body  of  men :  but  that  night  they 
would  not  agree  to  it. 

The  congregation  being  adjourned  till  next  day^  the 
Vice-Chancellor  oflFered  a  grace  (pr  order)  to  refer  the 
matter  to  twenty-nine  persons,  (himself,  ten  doetors, 
and  sixteen  bachelors,  and  the  two  proctors,)  That  (the 
questions  being  pubUcly  disputed)  what  two  parts  of 
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BOOK  three  agreed  to^  should  be  read  in  a  congregatioii,  and 
^'      without  any  further  debate  the  common  seal  of  the 
i,»4o.     University  should  be  set  to  it.     Yet  it  was  at  first  de- 
nied; then  being  put  to  the  vote,  it  was  carried  equally 
on  both  sides.    But  being  a  third   time  proposed,  it 
was  carried  for  the  divorce.     Of  which  an  account  was 
jH^sently  sent  to  the  King,  with  a  schedule  of  their 
names  to  whom  it  was  committed,  and  what  was  ta  be 
expected  from  them;  so  that  it  was  at  length  deter- 
mined, though  not  without  opposition,  That  the  Kinf^B 
marriage  was  against  the  law  iff  God. 
^[^J^^      It  is  thought  strange,  that  the  King,  who  was  other- 
difficulty,  wise  so  absolute  in  England,  should  have  met  with 
more  difficulty  in  this  matter  at  home  than  he  did 
abroad.    But  the  most  reasonable  account  I  can  give 
of  it  is,  that  at  this  time  there  were  many  in  the  uni- 
versities  (particularly   at  Cambridge)  who  were   ad« 
dieted  to  Lqthei^s  doctrine.    And  of  those  Cramnor 
was  looked  on  as  the  most  learned:  so  diat  Crone, 
l^axton,  Latimer,  and  others  of  that  society,  favoured 
the  King's  cause ;  besides  that,  Anne  Boieyn  had  in 
the  Duchess  of  Alanson's  court  (who  incUaed  to  the 
reformation)  received  such  impressions  as  made  them 
fear,  that  her  greatness,  and  Cranlner^s  piefermeat, 
wonld  encourage  heresy;   to  which  die  univeratiea 
were  furiously  averse,  and  therefore  they  did  resist  all 
conclusions  that  might  promote  the  divorce. 
Crookeem-     But  as  for  Crodke  in  Italy,  he  being  very  learned  in 
^eaioe."^    the  Greek  tongoe,  was  first  sent  to  Venioe,  to  search 
^ti^o^r*^  ^^^^  manuscripts  that  lay  in  the  library  of  St. 
Sm  rf^Ss  ^^^^9  *"*^  *^  examine  the  decrees  of  the  ancient  coun-* 
originaiiet-eils:  he  went  mcogtdtOy  without  any  character  firom 
Libr.  Vital,  the  King;  only  he  had  a  letter  recommending  him  to 
^'  ^^*       the  care  c£  John  Cassali,  then  ambassador  at  Veiiio^ 
to  procure  him  aa  admittance  into*  the  libraries  then; 
But  in  all  his  letters  be  complained  mightily  of  his  po- 
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Terty>  that  he  had  scarce  whereby  to  live  and  pay  the  BOOK 
cofxiers  who  he  employed  to  transcribe  passages  out  of     ^' 
MSS.     He  stayed  some  time  at  Venice,  from  whence    i»ao. 
he  went  to  Padna,  Bononia,  and  other^  towns,  where  he 
only   talked  with  divines  and  canonists   about  these 
questions :  Whether  the  precepts  in  Leviticus  of  the 
degrees  ef  marriage  do  still  oblige  Christians  ?  And 
wh^her  the  Pop^s  £spensation  could  have  any  force 
against  the  law  of  God?  These  he  proposed  in  dis- 
course, without  mentioning  the  King  of  England,  or 
giving  the  least  intimation  that  he  was  sent  by  him, 
till  he  once  discovered  their  opinions.     But  finding 
them  generally  inclining  to  the  King's  cause,  he  took 
more  courage,  and  went  to  Rome;  where  he  sought 
to  be  made  a  Penitentiairy  Priest,  that  he  might  have 
the  freer  access  into  libraries,  and  be  looked  on  as  onM 
of  the  Pope's  servants.    But  at  this  time  the  Earl  of 
Wiltshire,  and  Stokesley,  (who  was  made  Bish^  of 
London,  TonstaU  being  translated  to  Duresme,)  were 
sent  by  \S»  King  into  Italy,  ambassadors  both  to  the 
Pofpe  and  Emperor.    Cranmer  went  with  them  to  jus- 
tify hb  book  in  both  these  courts.     Stokesley  brought 
fUl  instructions  to  Crooke  to  search   the  writings  of 
nost  of  the  &thers  on  a  great  many  passages  of  the 
Scriptore ;  and,  in  particular,  to  try  what  they  wrote 
on  that  law  in  Deuteronomy,  which  provided,  that 
wkem  one  died  wiihaut  children^  his  brother  should  marry 
his  mfe  .t0  raise  up  children  to  him.    This  was  most 
pnssed  against  the   King;  by  all   that  were  for  the 
Qofien,  as  eitiber  an  abrogation  of  the  other  law  in  Le* 
viticn^  or  at  least  a  dispensation  with  it  in  that  par- 
ticular casie.     He  was  also  to  consult  the  Jews  about 
it ;  and  was  to^cc^y  out  every  thing  that  he  found  in 
aiay  manuseript  of  the  Gieek  or  Latin  fathers,,  rdatitig 
to  the  degrees  ^  marriage.    Of  this  labour  he  com- 
pbuaed  lu^vily^  and  said,  that  though  he  had  a  great 
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BOOK  task  laid  on  him^  yet  his  allowance  was  so  small, 
^^'  that  he  was  often  in  great  straits.  This  I  take  notice 
1330.  of,  because  it  is  said  by  others,  that  all  the  sub- 
scriptions that  he  procured  were  bought.  At  this 
time  there  were  great  animosities  between  the  mi- 
nisters whom  the  King  employed  in  Italy ;  the  two  fa- 
milies of  the  Cassali  and  the  Ghinucci*  hating  one 
another.  Of  the  former  family  were  the  ambassadors 
at  Rome  and  at  Venice.  Of  the  other,  Hierome  was 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  had  been  in  several  em- 
bassies into  Spain.  His  brother  Peter  was  also  em- 
ployed in  some  of  the  little  courts  of  Italy,  as  the 
King's  agent.  Whether  the  King  out  of  policy  kept 
this  hatred  up,  to  make  them  spies  one  on  another,  I 
know  not.  To  the  Ghinucci  was  Crooke  gained,  so 
that  in  all  his  letters  he  complained  of  the  Cassali,  as 
men  that  betrayed  the  King's  afiairs;  and  said,  that 
John,  then  ambassador  at  Venice,  not  only  gave  him 
no  assistance,  but  used  him  ill :  and  publicly  disco- 
vered, that  he  was  employed  by  the  King;  which 
made  many,  who  had  formerly  spoken  their  minds 
freely,  be  more  reserved  to  him.  But  as  he  wrote  this 
to  the  King,  he  begged  of  him,  that  it  might  not  be 
known,  otherwise  he  expected  either  to  be  killed,  or 
poisoned  by  them :  yet  they  had  their  correspondents 
about  the  King,  by  whose  means  they  understood 
what  Crooke  had  informed  against  tiiem.  But  they 
wrote  to  the  King,  that  he  was  so  morose  and  ill-na- 
tured, that  nothing  could  please  him :  and,  to  lessen 
his  credit,  they  did  all  they  could  .to  stop  his  bills; 
All  this  is  more  fully  set  down  than  perhaps  was  ne- 
cessary, if  it  were  not  to  shew  that  he  was  not  in  a 
condition  to  corrupt  so  many  divines,  and  whole. uni- 
versities, as  some  have  given  out.  He  got  into  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  friar  at  Venice,  Franciscus  Oeorgius, 
who  had  lived  fortjr^nine  years  in  a  religious  order. 
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mkd  WM  etteecaed  the  most  learnt  man  ia  the  rqiub-  BOOK 
Ik,  not  only  in  the  vulgar  learning,  but  in  the  Greek      ^*' 
and  Hebrew,  and  was  so  much  accounted  of  by  the     ^^^o. 
Pope,   that    he   called    him  the  hammer  of  heretics. 
He- was  also  of  the  senatbrian  quality,  and  his  brother 
was   Governor   of  Padua,  and    paid  all    the   readers 
there.    This  friar  had  a  great  opinion  of  the  King: 
aiid,  having  studied  the  case,  wrote  for  the  King's 
caos^  and  endeavoured  to  satisfy  all  the  other  divines 
of  the  republic,  among  whom  he  had  mudi  credit. 
Tliomas  Omnibonus,  a  Dcnninican,  Philippus  de  Cre*-M^7>n 
mis,  a  doctor  of  the  law,  Valerius  of  Bei^amo,  andfOTrtiT"^ 
some  others,  wrote  for  the  King's  cause.     Many  of  thefa^f 
Jewish  Rabbins  did  give  it  under  their  hands  in  H&- 
l>rew»   TTuit  the  laws  of  L/eviticus  and  Deuteronomy 
were  thus  to  be  reconciled :  That  law  of  marrying  the 
hroihei^s  wfe,  when  he  died  without  children^  did  only 
Haul  in  the  land  of  JudM^  to  preserve  families^  and 
mainiain  their  succession  in  the  land,  as  it  had  been  di- 
vided by  lot;  but  that  in  all  other  places  cf  the  world, 
the  law  of  ZfCvitieuSy  of  not  marrying  the  brothe/s  wife, 
was  obligatory.    He  also  searched  all  the  Greek  MSS. 
of  councils,  and  Nazianzen's  and  Chrysostom's  works. 
After  that,  he  run  over  Macarius,  Acacius,  Apollinaris, 
Oigen,  Gregory  Nyssen,  Cyril,  Severian,  and  Genua- 
dins ;  and  copied  out  of  them  all  that  which  was  perti- 
nent to  his  purpose.    He  procured  several  hands  to  the 
conclusions,  before  it  was  known  that  it  was  the  King's 
busiaeas  in  which  he  was  employed.    But  the  govern* 
ment  of  Venice  was  so  strict,  that,  when  it  was  known 
tdnoae  agent  he  was,  he  found  it  not  easy  to  procure 
subscriptions :  therefore  he  advised  the  King  to  order 
his  minister  to  procure  a  licence  from  the  senate,  for 
their  divines  to  declare  their  (pinions  in  that  matter. 
Wfaicfa  being  proposed  to  the  senate,  all  the  answer  he 
could  obtain  y^M,' that  they  would  be  neutrals  \  and  Feb!  it. 

VOL.  I.  M 
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BOOK  when  the  ambassador  pressed,  as  an  evidence  of  new- 
^^-  trality,  that  the  senate  would  leave  it  free  to  their  di- 
i*ao.  vines  to  declare  of  either  side  as  their  consciences  led 
them  ;  he  could  procure  no  other  answer,  the  former 
"being  again  repeated.  Yet  the  senate  making  no  pro- 
hibition,, many  of  their  divines  put  their  hands  to  the 
conclusions.  And  Crooke  had  that  success,  that  he 
wrote  to  the  King,  he  had  never  met  with  a  divine 
that   did  not  favour  his   cause:   but  the  conclusions 

though  the  touching  the  Pope*s  power  his  agents  did  every  where 

Emperor    discouragc,  and  threaten  those  who  subscribed  them. 

th'cm?"^***  And  the  Emperor's  ambassador  at  Venice  did  threaten 

^'y  *•  Omnibonus  for  writing  in  prejudice  of  the  Pope's  au- 
thority ;  and  asserting  conclusions,  which  would  make 
most  of  the  princes  of  Europe  bastards.  He  answered, 
he  did  not  consider^  things  as  a  statesman,  but  as  a  di- 
vine. Yet,  to  take  off  this  fear,  Crooke  su^ested  to 
the  King,  to  order  his  minister  at  the  court  of  Rome 
to  procure  a  breve,  **  That  divines  or  canonists  might 
*'  without  fear  or  hazard  deliver  their  opinions  ac- 
*'  cording  to  their  consciences,  requiring  them,  under 
■**  the  pain  of  excommunication,  that  tey  should  write 
-**  nothing  for  gain,  or  partial  affections,  but  say  the 
^  pure  and  simple  truth,  without  any  artifice,  as  they 
**  would  answer  to  God  in  the  great  day  of  judgment." 
This  seemed  so  fair,  that  it  might  have  been  expected 
the  successor  of  St.  Peter  would  not  deny  it ;  yet  it 
was  not  easily  obtained,  though  the  King  wrote  a  very 

August  7.  earnest  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Verona,  to  assist  his  mi- 
nister in  procuring  it.     And  I  find  by  another  dis- 

•cpt.  16.  patch,  that  the  breve  was  at  length  gained,  not  with- 
out much  opposition  made  to  it  by  the  Emperor's  am- 
bassadors :  for  at  Rome,  though  they  knew  not  well 
how  to  oppose  this  method,  because  it  seemed  so  very 
reasonable ;  yet  they  had  great  apprehensions  of  it,  be- 
icause  they  thought  it  was  designed  to  force  the  Pope 
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to  determine  as  the  King  pleased:  and  they  abhorred  BOOK 

the  precedent^  that  a  company  of  poor  friars  should '_^ 

dictate  to  them  in  matters  of  this  nature.     Crooke  re-    "3o- 
ports^  out  of  a  letter  of  Cranmer's  to  him  from  Rome,juiyaf. 
these  words :   ^s  for  our  successes  here,  they  be  very 
Stile  J  nor  dare  we  attempt  to  know  any  man's  mind, 
because  of  the  Pope ;  nor  is  he  content  with  what  you 
have   doTie ;   and  he  says,  no  friars  shall  discuss  his 
power :  and  as  for  any  favour  in  this  court,  I  look  for 
none,  but  to  have  the  Pope  with  all  his  cardinals  declare 
against  us.     But  Crooke,  as  he  went  up  and  down  Aug.  5. 
procuring  hands,  told  those  he  came  to,  he  desired  they 
would  write  their  conclusions  according  to  learning  and 
conscience,  without  any  respect  or  favour,  as  they  would 
answer  it  at  the  last  day ;  and  protested  he  never  gave,  No  money 
cr  prondsed  any  divine  any  thing,  till  he  had  Jlrst  freely  ^wexxfot 
written  his  mind,  and  that  what  he  then  gave  was  rather^^^^^ 
an  honourable  present  than  a  reward.    And  in  another 
letter  to  the  King  he  writes:   Upon  pain  of  my  head,  i/'septcmb.;. 
the  contrary  be  proved,  I  never  gave  any  man  one  half- 
penny before  I  had  his  conclusion  to  your  Highness^ 
without  former  prayer,  or  promise  of  reward  for  the 
same.     From  whence  it  appears,  that  he  not  only  had 
no  orders  from  the  King  to  corrupt  divines,  but  that 
his  orders  were  express  to  the  contrary. 

As  for  the  money  he  gave,  the  reader  will  be  best 
able  to  judge,  by  the  following  account,  whether  it  was 
sttch  as  could  work  much  on  any  man.  There  is  an  ori- 
ginal bill  of  his  accounts  yet  extant,  audited  and  signed  Feb.  s. 
by  Peter  a  Ghinucciis,  out  of  which  I  have  extracted 
these  particulars  :  Item,  to  a  Servite  friar  when  he  jz^d-Oniysomc 
scribed,  one  crown.     To  a  Jew^  one  crown.     To  /A^knowiSg- 
Doctor  of  the  Servites,  two  crowns.     To  the  Observant  ^^^'' 
friars,  two  crowns.     To  the  Prior  of  St.  John  and  St. 
PauTsy  who  wrote  for  the  King's  cause,  Jlf teen  crowns. 
To  thai  conventyfour  crowns.     Item,  Given  to  John 
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l^OOK  Maria  for  his  e^tpence  of  going  to  Milan  from  Vemei, 
arid  for  rewarding  the  dottors  there ^  thirty  crowns. 
1*30.  Item,  to  John  Marino,  minister  of  the  Ftancistans,  who 
wrote  a  book  for  the  Kin^s  catese,  twenty  crowns.  This 
shews  that  they  must  have  ha:d  very  prostituted  con- 
sciehces,  if  they  could  be  hired  so  cheap.     It  is  true, 

Feb.  aa.  Croofke  in  many  of  his  Icttfefs  says,  'that,  if  hi  had  mo-- 
ney  enough,  he  did  not  doUbt  but  he  shcfuid  get  the  hands 
of  all  the  divines  in  Italy;  for  he  foiiiid  the  gteatest 
part  of  them,  all  mercenary.    But  the  Bishop  of  Wor- 

Feb,  9.  cester,  in  his  letters  to  him,  ordered  him  only  to  pro^ 
mise  rewards  t6  those  who  expected  them,  and  lived 
by  th^m,  that  is,  to  the  canonists,  i¥ho  did  not  us^fe  to 
give  their  opinion  without  a  fee. 

Btit,  at  the  same  time,  the  Emperor  did  rfeward  and 

s«p«-i«-  fee  divines  at  another  rate;  for  CrOoke  informed  the 
Kihg^  that  diie  Friar  Ffclix  having  written  for  the  vat- 
lidity  of  the  marriage  agdinst  the  Kiifg,  there  #as  a 
benefice  of  five  htindteci  ducats  a  year  giteh  him  in  re- 

fJUt^Sr   ^*^^*    ^^^  ^"^  Emperor's  aiUbassador  oflFertd  a  thon- 

given  by    satid.  ducats  to  the  Provincial  of  the  Gray-Friars  in 

jipror."  Venice^  if  he  would  inhibit  all  within  his  province  to 
write  or  subscribe  for  the  King's  cause.  But  the  Pro- 
vincial refiised  it^  iLhd  daid,  he  neither  could  nor  yet 

Sept.  39.  would  do  it.  Aild  another  that  wrote  for  the  Queen 
had  a  benefice  of  six  hundred  croWns.  So  that  it  was 
openly  said  at  Perrara,  that  they  who  wrote  feir  the 
King  had  but  a  few  crowns  a-piece,  but  they  who 
wrote  on  the  othei-  side  had  good  beneficed.  They 
alio  tried  what  could  be  done  at  Padua,  both  by 
threatenihgs,  entreaties,  aiid  rewards,  to  iiiduce  diefai 
tb  reverse  the  detentiinatibn  they  had  made  in  th^ 
matter;  but  with  no  success.  And  though  Fraiieis 
Georgius,  the  Venetian  friar,  did  greAtly  promote  tht 
King's  cause,  both  by  his  writings  and  authority ;  yet 

f^.  10.    Crooke  wrote,  that  he  could  not  prevail  to  make  either 
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Am  or  Ms  nephefn;  accept  qne  farthing  of  him*    3y  £Uoh  BOOK 
fair  means  it  was  that  Crooke  procured  so  many  sub*     ^^' 
sciiptionis.  1530. 

First,  of  particular  divinQS,  many  Fxa^ciscaivs,  Do- 
minicans, and  iServites,  ^t  their  j|;iands  to  the  conclu- 
sions;  though  eyen  in  tl^t  there  was  opposition  ma<}e 
by  the  Pope^s  agefits.  Campegio  w$ts  now  efigaged  in 
the  Emperor^s  facti(»i,  and  did  every  where  oadisrepre- 
sept  the  King's  cause.  Being  at  Ve^iiqe,  he  so  wrought  March  %^ 
on  the  Minister  of  the  Franciscs^ns,  that,  tl^qugh  he 
had  deqlared  fi;ur  the  King,  and  €;pgaged  to  bi:iing  the 
hsuMis  of  twenty-^foiur  doctors  and  learned  men  of  his 
o^er  for  at,  find  had  received  a  small  pr^eut  of  t^n 
crowns;  yet,  f|^r  he  had ,k^pt  the  money  three  w^ejks^ 
he  9ent  it  back,  and  .said,  he  would  not  meddle  ^ore 
in  it :  but  :they  procured  moist  pf  these  hands  wit^9}it 
his  help.  At  ]M(ilan,  a  su^gan  bishop  and  iiix^een^May  96* 
divines  .subscribed.  Nine  doctors  subscribed  at  Yin- 
cenza;  but  the  Pppe>  Nfincip  topk  -^^le  writing  ojit  of 
his  hands  that  had  it,  and  suppressed  it  At  Padua  all  June  or. 
the  Franci^caps,  both  Observants  ;|ind  Conventuals, 
subscribed ;  s^i^d  so  did  the  Dominicans,  and  all  the 
canonists :  a^  thofigh  the  Pope^s  anfl  ^qtiperor's  epiis- 
s^^ea  4id  threaten  all  thjat  subfcri)^d,  y^t  t)iere  ^vere 
got  eighty  h^n(ls  at  Padua.  Next  ,the  universities  4^* 
termined. 

At  Bononia,  though  it  was  the  Pope's  town,  manyThe^detoiw 
subscribed.     The  Governor  of  the  town  did  at  first 5li"wngtt 
oppose  the  granting  of  any  fletermination ;   but  the^"°"*^ 
Pope's   breve  being  brought   tjiither,  he  not  without 
great  difficulty  gave  way  to  it;   so  on  the  tenth  ofjuncia. 
June^  the  matter  being  publicly,  dehated,  and  all  Ca- 
jet^n's  arguments  being  examined,  who.  was  of  ppinion. 
That  the  laws  ofvwnic^e  in  Leviticus  did  not  bind  the 
Chmfian  church; .  they  determined,  That  these  laws  are 
sHU.in  force,  and  that  they  bind  all,  both  Christians  and 
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BOOK  in/idels,  being  parts  of  the  law  qfnaturey  as  well  as  &f 

^^'      the  law  of  Chd;  and  that  there/ore  they  judged  mar^ 

1530.    riage  in  these  degrees  unlawful^  and  that  the  Pope  had 

no  authority  to  dispense  with  them. 

At  Padua,       The  University  of  Padua,  after  some  days  public  dis- 

Coiicct      pute,  on  the  first  of  July  determined  to  the  same  pur- 

^^^  '    '  pose  ;  about  which  Crooke's  letter  will  be  found  among 

the  Instruments  at  the  end  of  this  book. 

AndFcr-        ^t  Fcrrara,  the  divines  did  also  confirm  the  same 

t9.  conclusion,  and  set  their  seal  to  it;  but  it  was  taken 

away  violently  by  some  of  the  other  faction :  yet  the 

Duke   made  it  be   restored.     The  profession   of  the 

canon  law  was  then  in  great  credit  there,  and  in  a 

congregation  of  seventy-two  of  that  profession,  it  was 

determined  for  the  King ;  but  they  asked  one  hundred 

and  fifty  crowns  for  setting  the  seal  to  it,  and  Crooke 

.   would  not  give  more  than  an  hundred :  the  next  day 

he  came  and  offered  the  money ;  but  then  it  was  told 

him,  they  would  not  meddle  in  it,  and  he  could  not 

afterwards  obtain  it. 

In  all,  Crooke  sent  over  by  Stokesley  an  hundred 
several  books,  papers,  and  subscriptions,  and  there  were 
many  hands  subscribed  to  many  of  those  papers.  But 
it  seems  Crooke  died  before  he  could  receive  a  reward 
of  this  great  service  he  did  the  King ;  for  I  do  not  find 
him  mentioned  after  this.  I  hope  the  reader  will  for- 
give my  insisting  so  much  on  this  negociation ;  tor  it 
seemed  necessary  to  give  fiiU  and  convincing  evidences 
of  the  sincerity  of  the  King^s  proceedings  in  it,  since  it 
is  so  confidently  given  out  that  these  were  but  merce- 
nary subscriptions. 
And  in  What  difficulties  or  opposition  those  who  were  em- 

Aprif  7^'  ployed  in  France  found,  does  not  yet  appear  to  me ; 
but  the  seals  of  the  chief  universities  there  were  pro- 
cured. The  university  of  Orleance  determined  it  on 
the  seventh  of  April.     The  faculty  of  the  canon  law  at 
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Paris  did  also  conclude^  that  the  Pope  had  no  power  to  BOOK 
dispense   in   that  case,  on   the   twenty-fifth  of  May.      ^^- 
But  the  great  and  celebrated  faculty  of  the  Sorbonne.    ia3o. 
(whose  conclusions  had  been  looked  on  for  some  ages  of  the 
as  little  inferior  to  the  decrees  of  councils)  made  their  JJ|Jy°*^;* 
decision   with    all    possible    solemnity  and    decency,  of  the 
They  first  met  at  the  church  of  St.  Mathurin,  wherejjy  a! 
there  was  a  mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  every  one 
took  an  oath  to  study  the  question,  and  resolve  it  ac- 
cording to  his   conscience;   and  from  the  eighth  of 
June,  to  the  second  of  July,  they  continued  searching 
the  matter  with  all  possible  diligence,  both  out  of  the    ' 
Scriptures,  the    fathers,   and   the  councils;  and  had 
many  disputes  about  it.     After  which,  the  greater  part 
of  the  faculty  did  determine.  That  the  King  of  Eng- 
land's  marriage  was  urdawful,  and  that  the  Pope  had 
no  power  to  dispense  in  it ;  and  they  set  their  common 
seal  to  it  at  St.  Mathurin's,  the  second  of  July,  1530. 
To  the  same  purpose  did  both  the  faculties  of  law,  civil  At  Angien, 
and  canon,  at  Angiers,  determine  the  seventh  of  May.  ^"^  ^' 
On  the  tenth  of  June,  the  faculty  of  divinity  at  Bour-AtBourgo, 
ges  made  the  same  determination.    And  on  the  first  of  ""*  *^* 
Octobw  the  whole  university  of  Tholose  did  all  with  And  Tho- 
one  consent  give  their  judgment,  agreeing  with  tib^'^il^^** 
former  conclusions.     More  of  the  decisions  of  univer-Numb.d4. 
sitiea  were  not  printed,  though  many  more  were  ob- 
tained to  the  same  effect.     In  Germany,  Spain,  and 
Flanders,  the  Emperor's  authority  was  so  great,  that 
mach  could  not  be  expected,  except  from  the  Luther- 
ans, with  whom  Cranmer  conversed ;  and  chiefly  with 
Osiander,   whose   niece   he  then   married.      OsianderJui.3e. 
upon  that  wrote  a  book  about  incestuous  marriages,  i^"^ 
which  was  published ;  but  was  called  in  by  a  prohibi- ^**[j^^^^ 
tion  printed  at  Ausburg,  because  it  determined  in  the 
King*s  cause,  and  on  his  side. 
But  now  I  find  the  King  did  likewise  deal  among 
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BOOK  those  in  Smtzerland  that  had  set  trp  the  Reformatton. 

^^      The  Duke  of  Suffolk  did  most  set  bim  on  to  this;  (so 

1530.    one  who  was  employed  in  that  thne  writes ;)  for  he 

in^ioc     often  asked  him.  How  he  could  so  kwrMe  himself ^  as 

to  submit  his  cause  to  such  a  vile,  vicitms,  stranffer- 

priest,  as  Campegio  was?  To  which  Ifhe  King  answer- 

*    ed,  He  could  give  no  other  reason,  but  that  it  seemed  to 

him,  spiritual  men  should  judge  spiritual  things:  yet,  he 

said,  he  would  search  the  matter  further;  but  he  had  no 

great  mind  to  seem  more  curious  than  other  princes. 

But  the  Duke  desired  him  to  discuss  the  matter  se- 

pretly  amongst  learned  men,  to  which  he  consented ; 

and  wrote  to  some  foreign  writers  that  were  then  in 

grestt  estimation.    Erasmus  was  much  in  his  favour, 

but  he  would  not  appear  in  it:   he  had  no  mind  to 

provoke  the  Emperor,  und  live  uneasily  in  his  own 

Grinens     country.     But  Simon  Grineus  was  sent  for,  whom  the 

amongst     King  esteemed  much  for  his  learning.    The  King  in- 

2^i^^*  formed  him  about  his  process,  and  sent  him  back  to 

WhSc  iet-  ^^^^y  *^  *T  ^^^*  ^^^  friends  in  Germany  and  Switzer- 

fcrs  arc  in  land  thou^ht  of  it.     He  wrote  $bout  it  to  Bucer,  CEco^ 

a.  smiA's  lampadius,  Zuinglius,  and  Paulus  Phrygion. 

^^^\         CEcoIampadius,  as  it  appears  by  three  letters,  one 

nion^of     dated  the  tenth  of  August  1531,  another  the  last  of  the 

Mdiu»5 "   same  mpnth,  another  to  Bucer  the  tenth  of  September, 

was  positively  of  opinion.   That  the  law  in  Leviticus 

did  bind  all  mankind;  and  says,  That  law  of  a  brother^ s 

marrying  Ids  sisterrin-law  was  a  dispensation  given  by 

God  to  his  own  law,  which  belonged  only  to  the  Jews ; 

and  therefore  he  thought  that  the  King  might  without 

^uoef^;      any  scruple  put  away  the  Queen.    But  Bucer  was  of 

another  mind,  and  thought  the  laifv  in  Leviticus  did 

not  bind,  and  could  not  be  moral,  because  God  hod 

dispensed  with  it  ia  one  case,  of  raising  up  seed  to  his 

brother:  therefore  he  thought  these  laws  belonged  only 

|o  that  dispensation^  and  ^id  no  more  bind  Christians 
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than  Ifbe  other  ceremonial  or  judiciafry  ^preoepta ;  and  BOOK 
that  to  many  in  seme  of  these  degrees  was  no  more  a      ^^* 
nn,  than  it  was  a  sin  in  the  disciples  to  pluci:  ears  of    imo. 
00m  en  the  «abb«th^y.     There  are  none  of  Bucer's 
letters  vemaining  on  tliis  head;  but  by  the  answers 
that  Grinens  wrote  to  him,  one  on  the  twenty^ndnth  of 
August,  another  on  the  tenth  of  September,  I  gather 
his  epmioB,  and  the  reasons  for  it«  But  they  all  agreed, 
that  1;he  Pope's  dispensation  was  of  no  force  to  alter 
the  tiatnre  of  a  thing.   Poulus  Phrygion  was  of  dpinion,  Phrygion ; 
that  the  laws  in  Leviticus  did  bind  all  nations,  because 
it  is  said  in  the  text,  Thai  the  Canaamtes  were  punished 
far  doing  contrary  to  them,  which  did  not  consist  wkh 
the  justice  ofOod^  if  those  prohibitions  had  not  been 
fforts  of  the  Jaw  of  nature.    Dated  Basil,  die  tenth  of 
September.    In  <iirnneus*s  letter  to  Bucer,  he  tells  him, 
that  tbe  King  had  said  to  Jbim,  That  now  for  seven 
years  he  had  perpetual  troubie  tipon  him  about  this  mer^ 
riage.     Zuinglius's  letter  is  very  full.    First,  he  largely  ZuingUus; 
proves,  that  neither  the  Pope,  nor  any  other  ;power, 
could  dispense  with  the  law  of  God :  then,  that  the 
Apostles  had  made  no  new  Jaws  about  jmavriage,  but 
had  left  it  as  they  found  it:  that  the  manying  within 
near  degrees  was  hated  by  the  Greeks,  and  other  hea- 
then nations*    But  whereas  Grineus  seemed  to  be  of 
opinion,  that  though  the  marriage  was  ill  made,  yet  it 
ought  not  to  be  dissolved;  and  inclined  rather  taoadvise, 
that  the  King  should  take  another  wife,  keeping  the 
Queen  still :  Zuinglius  confutes  that,  and  says,  if  the 
marriage  be  against  tiie  law  of  God,  it  ought  to  be  dis« 
solved ;  but  concludes  the  .Queen  should  be  put  away 
honourably,  and  still  used  as  a  Queen;  and  the  .mar- 
riage should  only  be  dissolved  for  the  future,  without 
illegitimating  the  issue  begotten  in  it,  since  it  had  gone 
OQiin  a  public  way,  upon  a  receiv^  error:  but  advises^ 
that  'the  King  jfaould  proceed  in;  a  judiciary  way,  and 
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BOOK  not  establish  so  ill  a  precedent,  as  to  put  away  hid 
^^'  Queen,  and  take  another^  without  due  form  of  law. 
1530.  Dated  Basil,  the  seventeenth  of  August.  There  is  a 
second  letter  of  his  to  the  same  purpose  from  Zurich, 
the  first  of  September.  There  is  also  with  these  letters 
a  long  paper  of  Osiander*s,  in  the  form  of  a  direction 
how  the  process  should  be  managed. 
AndCti-  There  is  also  an  epistle  of  Calvin's,  published  among 
«84.  the  rest  of  his.  Neither  the  date,  nor  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  directed,  are  named.  Yet  I  fancy  it  was 
written  to  Grineus  upon  this  occasion:  Calvin  was 
clear  in  his  judgment  that  the  marriage  was  null,  and 
that  the  King  ought  to  put  away  the  Queen,  upon  the 
law  of  Leviticus.  And  whereas  it  was  objected,  that 
the  law  is  only  meant  of  marrying  the  brother^ s  wife 
while  he  is  yet  alive ;  he  shews  that  could  not  be  ad- 
mitted ;  for  all  the  prohibited  degrees  being  forbidden 
in  the  same  stile,  they  were  all  to  be  understood  in  one 
sense :  therefore,  since  it  is  confessed,  that  it  is  un- 
lawful to  marry  in  the  other  degrees,  after  the  death  of 
the  father,  son,  uncle,  or  nephew,  so  it  must  be  also  a 
sin.  to  marry  the  brother^s  wife  after  his  death.  And 
for  the  law  in  Deuteronomy,  of  marrying  the  brother^s 
wife  to  raise  up  seed  to  him ;  he  thought,  that  by  bro- 
ther there  is  to  be  understood  a  near  kinsman^  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  phrase  of  the  Hebrew  tongue :  and  by 
that  he  reconciles  the  two  laws,  which  otherwise  seem 
to  differ,  illustrating  his  exposition  by  the  history  of 
Ruth  and  Boaz.  It  is  given  out  that  Melancthon  ad- 
vised  the  King's  taking  another  wife,  justifying  poly- 
gamy  from  the  Old  Testament;  but  I  cannot  believe  iU 
It  is  true,  the  lawftilness  of  polygamy  was  much  contro- 
verted at  this  time.  And  as  in  all  controversies  newly 
started,  many  crude  things  are  said ;  so  some  of  the 
Helvetian  and  German  divines  seem  not  so  fierce 
against  it ;  though  none  of  thpm  went  so  far  as  the 
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Pope  did,  who  did  plainly  offer  to  grant  the  King  li-  BOOK 
oence  to  have  two  wives :  and  it  was  a  motion  the  I^ti-^^^^^ 
perialists  consented  to,  and  promoted,  though  upon     uao. 
what  reason,  the  ambassador   Cassali,  who  wrote  the  bert,  from 
account  of  it  to  the  King,  could  not  learn.    The  Pope|^^"fi)*^'' 
forbad  him  to  write  about  it  to  the  King,  perhaps  as  ^^^^* 
whisperers  enjoin  silence,  as  the  most  effectual  way  to 
make  a  thing  public.     But  for  Melancthon's  being  of 
that  mind,  great  evidences  appear  to  the  contrary  ;  for 
there  is  a  letter  of  Osiander's  to  him,  giving  him  mahy 
reasons  to  persuade  him  to  approve  of  the  King's  put- 
ting away  the  Queen,  and  marrying  another :  the  let- 
ter also  shews  he  was  then  of  opinion,  that  the  law  in 
Leviticus  was  dispensable. 

And  after  the  thing  was  done,  when  the  King  de-Theopi- 
sired  the  Lutheran  divines  to  approve  his  second  mar-LmhOTin* 
riage,  they  begged  his  excuse  in  a  writing,  which  they***^"*"' 
sent  over  to  him  ;  .so  that  Melancthon  not  allowing  the 
thing  when  it  was  done,  cannot  be  imagined  to  have 
advised  polygamy  beforehand.     And  to  open  at  onceiiutmc- 
all  that  may  clear  the  sense  of  the  Protestants  in  the  by  d^"* 
question;  when,  some  years  after  this.  Fox,  being  naade^J^  ^ 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  and  much  inclined  to  their  doc-Cott.  ubr. 
trine,  was  sent  over  to  get  the  divines  of  Germany  to      '  **** 
approve  of  the  divorce,  and  the  subsequent  marriage  of. 
Anne  Boleyn;  he  found  that  Melancthon  and  others 
had  no  mind  to  enter  much  into  the  dispute  about  it, 
both  for  fear  of  the  Emperor,  and  because  they  judged 
tiie  King  was  led  in  it  by  dishonest  affections :  they 
also  thought  the  laws  in  Leviticus  were  not  moral,  and 
did  not  oblige  Christians ;   and  since  there  were  no 
rales  made  about  the  degrees  of  marriage  in  the  Gros- 
pel,  they  thought  princes  and  states  might  make  what 
hws  they  pleased  about  it :  yet  after  much  disputing 
they  were  induced  to  change  their  minds,  but  could  They  con« 
Bot  be  brought  to  think  that  a  marriage  once  madejuol^t^ 
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BOOK  might  be  annulled,  and  therefore  demurred  upon  that; 
^^'      as  will  appear  by  the  condusion  thegr  passed  upon  i!t$ 


1560.  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  volume.  AH  this  I  have 
but  are  '  Set  together  here,  to  give  a  right  representation  of  the 
t^^?  judgments  of  the  several  parties  of  .Christendom  about 
Sirnta,,  *is  matter. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  Protestants  did  exprMf 
great  sincerity  in  this  matter ;  such  as  became  men  ot 
conscience,  who  were  acted  by  true  principles,  and  not 
by  maxims  of  policy.  For  if  these  had  governed  ftham^ 
they  had  struck  in  more  compliantly  with  so  great  a 
Prince,  who  was  then  alienated  from  the  Pope,  and  in 
very  ill  terms  with  the  Bmperor ;  so  that  to  .have 
gained  him  by  a  full  compliance  to  have  protected 
them,  was  the  wisest  thing  they  could  do :  and  their 
being  so  cold  in  the  matter  of  his  .marriage,  in  which 
he  had  engaged  so  deeply,  was  a  thing  which  would 
very  much  provoke  him  against  ithem.  But  such  mea* 
sures  as  these,  though  they  very  well  became  the  apo- 
stolic see,  yet  they  were  unworthy  of  men,  who  de* 
signed  to  restore  an  apostolic  religion. 
^o^*  The  £arl  of  Wiltshire,  with  the  oth^r  ambassadors^ 

when  they  had  their  audience  of  the  Pope  at  Bononia, 
refused  to  pay  him  the  submission  of  kissing  his  fbot^ 
though  he  graciously  stretched  it  out  to  them;   but 
went  to  their  business,  and  expostulated  in  the  King's 
name,  and  in  high  words;  and  .in  .conclusion  told  the 
The  King  Pope,  that  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  of  JSngland 
appear  at    was  such,  that  their  master  would  not  sitfer  any  cite* 
^"^      tion  to  be  made  of  him  to  any  foreign  court ;  and  .that 
therefore  the  King«wo^ld  not  have  his  cause  tri^  at 
Rome.    The  Pope  answered,  that  though  the  Queen*8 
solicitor  had  pressed  him  to  proceed  in  the  citation ; 
both  that  her  marriage,  being  further  examined,  might 
receive  a  new  confirmation,  jfor  silencing  the  disputes 
about  it,  and  because  the  King  had  withdmwn  himself 
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from  her ;  yet  if  the  King  did  not  go  furdier^  and  did  BOOK 
not  iiknovate  in  reUgion^  the  Pope  was  willing  to  let      ^' 
the  matter  rest.    They  went  next  to  the  Emperor,  to     i^do. 
justify  the  King's  proceedings  in  the  suit  of  the  divorce. 
Bat  he  told  them,  he  was  boond  in  hononr  and  justice 
to  support  his  aunt,  and  that  he  would  not  abandon 
her.    Cranmer  offered  to  maintain  what  he  had  written  Cmmief 
in  fans  book ;  but  whether  they  went  so  far  as  to  make  maintain 
their  divines  enter  into  any  discourse  with  him  about  a^.'"^* 
it,  t  do  not  know.     This  appears,  that  the  Pope,  to 
put  a  compliment  on  the  King,  declared  Cranmer  his 
penitentiary  in  England.     He,  having  stayed   some 
months  at  Home  after  the  ambassadors  were  gone, 
went  into  Germany;   where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Cornelius  Agrippa,  a  man  very  fiimous  for  great 
and  curious  learning,  and  so  satisfied  him    in    the 
King^s  cause,  that  he  gave  it  out,  that  the  thing  was 
deat  and  indisputable,  for  which   he  was  afterwards 
hardly  used  by  the  Emperor,  and  died  in  prison. 

But  when  the  King  received  the  determinations  and^<^  ^^' 
ooaeluslons  of  the  universities,  and  other  learned  men  and  com- ' 
b^ond  sea,  he  resolved  to  do  two  things. «  First,  tbe!^^!^ 
make  a  netv  attempt  upon  the  Pope,  and  then  to  p«b^]l[!^^^ 
lish  those  conclusions  to  the  world,  with  the  ai^uments 
upon  which  they  were  grounded.    But,  to  make  hift 
address  to  the  Pope  carry  more  terror  widi  it,  he  got  a 
letter  to  be  signed  by  a  great  many  members  of  par- 
fiaiitent^  to  the  Pope.    The  Lord  Herbert  saith,  it  was 
djiBiae  by  his  parliament ;  but  in  that  he  had  not  ap- 
plied his  ordinary  diligence  i  the  letter  hears  date  the 
tkirteeilth  of  July.    Now  by  the  records  of  parliameikt 
it  appears^  there  could  be  no  session  at  that  time,  for 
there  was  a  pronation  ftotn  the  twenty^first  of  Juiie 
till  the  first  of  October  that  year :  but  the  letter  was 
sent  dbotit  to  the  chief  members  for  their  hands ;  and 
Gavendish  tells,  how  it  was  brought  to  the  Cardinal,^^^ 
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BOOK  and  with  what  cheerfulness  he  set  his  hand  to  it.     It 
^^'      was  subscribed  by  the  Cardinal   and  the  Archbishop 
1*30.    of  Canterbury,  four    bishops,   two   dukes,   two   mar- 
quises,   thirteen    earls,   two    viscounts,    twenty-three 
barons,  twenty-two   abbots,   and    eleven    commoners, 
most  of  these  being  the  King^s  servants. 
This  letter      The  contcuts  of  the  letter  were,  "  that  their  near  re* 
JJJt^*"""  lation  to  the  King  made  them  address  thus  to  the 
thirSld^  "  Pope.     The  King's  cause  was  now,  in  the  opinion  of 
Herbert.     « the  learned  men,  and  universities  both  in  England, 
^^  France,  and  Italy,  found  just,  which  ought  to  prevail 
^^  so  far  with  the  Pope,  that  though  none  moved  in  it, 
^^  and  notwithstanding  any  contradiction,  he  ought  to 
'^  confirm   their  judgment ;    especially  it  touching   a 
'^  King  and  kingdom,  to  whom  he  was  so  much  oblige 
**  ed.     But  since  neither  -the  justice  of  the  cause,  nor 
"  the  King's  most  earnest  desires,  bad  prevailed  with 
"  him,  they  were  all  forced  to  complain  of  that  strange 
**  usage  of  the  King ;  who  both  by  his  authority,  and 
^^  with  his  pen,  had  supported  the  apostolic  see,  and 
^^  the  catholic  faith,  and  yet  was  now  denied  justice. 
^'  From  which  they  apprehended  great  mischief  and 
civil  wars,  which  could  only  be  prevented  by  the 
King's  marrying  another  wife,  of  whom  he  might 
^^  have  issue.    This  could  not  be  done  till  his  present 
/^  marriage  were  annulled.     And  if  the  Pope  would 
^^  still  refuse  to  do  this,  they  must  conclude  that  they 
'^  were  abandoned  by  him,  and  so  seek  for  other  reme- 
^^  dies.     This  they  most  earnestly  prayed  him  to  pre- 
^^  vent,  since  they  did  not  desire  to  go  to  extremities 
*'  till  there  was  no  more  to  be  hoped  for  at  his  hands.** 
ThePopc'i      To  this  the  Pope  made  answer  the  27th  of  Septem- 
"  ber.   He  took  notice  of  the  vehemency  of  their  l^ter, 
<^  which   he  foi^ve  them,  imputing  it  to  their  great 
^^  afiection  to  their  King :  they  had  charged  him  with 
^'  ingratitude  and  injustice  ;  two  grievous  imputations. 


answer. 
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^  He  acknowledged  all  they  wrote  of  the  obligations  BOOK 

"  he  owed  to  their  King,  which  were  far  greater  than      ^^' 

•*  they  called   them,  both  on    the   apoistolic  see,  and     wao. 

"  himself  in  particular.    But  in  the  King's  cause  he 

**  had  been   so  fitr  from  denjring  justice,  that  he  was 

"  oft  charged  as  having  been  too  partial  to  him.     He 

^  had  granted  a  commission  to  two  Legates  to  hear  it, 

"  rather  out  of  favour,  than  in  rigour  of  law ;  upon 

*•  which  the  Queen  had  appealed  :  he  had  delayed  the 

'^  admitting  of  it  as  long  as  was  possible  ;  but  when 

"  he  saw  it  could  not  be  any  longer  denied   to   be 

^*  heard^  it  was  brought  before  the  consistory,  where  all 

^  the  cardinals^  with  one  consent,  found  that  the  ap- 

^  peal,  and  an  avocation  of  the  cause,  must  be  granted. 

*^  That  since  that  time  the  King  had  never  desired  to 

**  put  it  to  a  trial,  but,  on  the  contrary,  by  his  ambas- 

*^  sadors  at  Bononia,  moved  for  a  delay :  and  in  that 

^  posture  it  was  still ;  nor  could  he  give  sentence  in  a 

^^  thing  of  such  consequence,  when  it  was  not  so  much 

"  as  sought  for.     For  the  conclusions  of  universities 

^  and  learned"  men^  he  had  seen  none  of  them  from 

"  any  of  the  King's  ambassadors.     It  was  true,  some  of 

*^  them  had  been  brought  to  him  another  way  ;  but  in 

^  thein  there  were  no  reasons  given,  but  only  bare  con- 

*^  elusions,  and  he  had  also  seen  very  important  things 

"  for  the  other  side ;  and  therefore  he  must  not  pre- 

^  cipitate  a  sentence,  in  a  cause  of  such  high  import* 

^  ance,till  all  things  were  fully  heard  and  considered. 

**  He  wished  their  King  might  have  male-issue,  but  he 

'^  was  not  in   God's  stead  to  give  it.     And  for  their 

**  threatenings  of  seeking  other  remedies,  they  were 

**  neither  agreeable  to  their  wisdom,  nor  to  their  reli^ 

^  gion.    Therefore   lie  admonished   them   to  abstain 

"  from  such  counsels  ;  but  minded  them,  that  it  is  not 

"  the  physician's  fault  if  the  patient  will  do  himself 

^  hurt.     He  knew  the  King  would  never  like  such 
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BOOK  ^^  courses ;    and  thougk  he  had  a  just  value  for  dieir 
^'      ^^  intercession,  yet    he    considered    the    King   much 
1M9.    ^'  more,  to  whom,  as  he  had  never  denied  any  thing, 
'^  that  he  eould  grant  with  his  honour,  so  he  was  very 
^^  desirous  to  examine  this  matter,  and  to  put  it  to  a 
'*  speedy  issue,  afnd  would  do  every  thing  that  he  could 
^^  without  offimding  God."* 
ApiDcU-       But  the  Kinir,  either  seeine  the  Fwe  resolved  to 
gftinst  bulb  grant  nothing,  or  apprehenoing  that  some  puii  mignt 
^M  H^'be  brought  into  England  in  behalf  of  the  Queen,  or 
^^^        the  disgraced  Cardinal,  did  <m  the  nineteenth  of  Sep- 
tember put  forth  a  proclamation  i^nst  any  ^^  who 
^^  purchased  any  thing  from  Rome,  or  elsewhere,  con- 
^^  trary  to  his   royal  prerogative    and    authority,  or 
'^  should  pubhsh  or  divulge  any  such  thing,  requiring 
<<  them  not  to  do  it,  under  the  pains  of  incurring  his 
«« ind^nation^  imprisonment,  and  other  punishments 
^  on  their  persons.^    This  was  founded  on  the  statute 
of  prcfvisors  and  prfinrntiires.    But  that  being  done, 
he  resolved  next  to  publish  to  the  world,  and  to  his 
sutjects,  the  justice  of  his  cause :  therdCbre  some  learned 
men  were  appointed  to  compare  all  that  had  been 
written  on  it,  and  out  c^  all  the  transcripts  of  the 
Bookf  writ- manuscripts,  of  &thers  and  councils,  to  gather  together 
King't      whatsoever  did  strengthen  it    Several  of  these  manu* 


scripts  I  have  seen;  one  is  in  Mr.  Smith's  Library^ 
where  are  the  quotations'  of  the  fathers,  counciU, 
schoolmen,  and  canonists,  written  out  at  lengdi.  There 

otho.c.io.are  diree  other  such  MSS*  in  the  Cotton  Library,  ef 
whieh  one  contains  a  large  vindication  of  these  autho- 

Ibidem,  ritics,  from  some  exceptions  made  to  them  ;  another  is 
an  answer  to  the  Bishop  of  Rochester's  book  for  the 

Vesp.  B.  9.  Queen-s  cause.    A  third  digests  the  matter  into  twelv^e 

SSStJ'ae.  articles,  which  the  reader  will  find  in  my  Appendix  j 
and  these  are  there  enlarged  on  and  proved.  But  all 
these,  and  many  more,  were  summed  up  in  a  f  hort 
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book,  and  printed  first  in  Latin,  then  in  English,  with  BOOK 
the  determinations  of  the  Universities  before  it.    These        ' 
are  of  such  weight  and  importance,  and  give  so  great  a    "»«>• 
light  to  the  whole  matter,  that  I  hope  the  reader  will 
not  be  ill  pleased  to  have  a  short  abstract  of  them  laid 
before  him. 

An  abstract  of  those  things  tuhich  uuere  tUritten  for  the 

Divorce. 

•"  The  law  of  marriage  Was  originally  given  by  God,Th« 
"  to  Adam  in  the  state  of  innocence^  with  this  declara-^itintheoid 
"tion,  that  man  and  wife  were  one  flesh;  but  being^***^"** 
"  afterwards  corrupted  by  the  incestuous  commixtures 
*'  of  those  which  were  of  kin  in  the  nearest  degrees, 
"  the  primitive  law  was  again  revived  by  Moses.     And  Lev.  rviii. 
"  he  gives  many  rules  and  prohibitions  about  the  de* 
'^  grees   of  kindred  and  affinity,  which  are  not  to  be 
*'  looked  on  as  new  laws  and  judiciary  precepts,  but 
"  as  a  restoring  of  the  law  of  nature,  originally  given 
"  by  €rod,  but  then  much  corrupted.     For  as  the  pre- 
"  face  which  is  so  oft  repeated  before  these  laws,  I  amUf.jcvWu 
'*  the  Lord,  insinuates  that  they  were  conform  to  theaK*'*'  * 
**  divine  nature ;    so  the  consequences  of  them  show 
"they  were  moral  and  natural.     For  the  breaches  ofvcr.i7,a4, 
"them  are  called  wickedness  and  abomination^  and  arevc^.34»35« 
"  said  to  defile  the  land;  and  the  violation  of  them  is 
"  charged  on  the  Canaanites,  by  which  the  land  was 
"  polluted,  and  for  which  it  did  vomit  out  the  inhabitants. 
"  From  whence  it  must  be  concluded,  that  these  were 
"  not  positive  precepts,  which  did  only  bind  the  Jews, 
^'  but  were  parts  of  the  law  of  mankind  and  nature  ; 
"  otherwise  those  nations  could  contract  no  guilt  by 
"  their  violating  them.     Among  the  forbidden  degrees^ 
"  one  is,  T^ou  shalt  not  discover  the  nakedness  of  MyJ^"*^'** 
"  brothet^s  wife ;  it  is  thy  brother^s  nakedness.    And  it 
"  is  again  repeated.  If  a  man  shall  take  his  brothef^s^^-*^^^' 

VOL.  I.  N 
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BOOK  ff  tvifey  it  is  an  unclean  thing ;  he  hath  uncovered  his 

'      <^  hrnthM^s  nakedness:  they  shall  be  childless.    These 

1530.    u  g^pg  ^*iear  and  express  laws  of  God,  which  therefore 

*^  must  needs  oblige  all  persons  of  what  rank  soever, 

"  without  exception. 

And  in  the      "  In  the  New  Testament,  St.  John  Baptist  said  to 

Matt!xiv.4.  **  Herod,  'It  is  not  lawful  for  thee  to  take  thy  6rother*s 

**  wife ;  which  shows  that  these  laws  of  Moses  were 

"  still  obligatory.     St.  Paul  also,  in  his  Epistle  to  the 

iCof.T.  I."  Corinthians,   condemns    the    incestuous   person   for. 

"  having  his  father's  wife,  which  is  one  of  the  degrees 

**  forbidden  by  the  law  of  Moses,  and  calls  it  a  forni-- 

"  cation  not  so  much  as  named  among  the  Gentiles. 

"  From  whence  it  is  inferred,  that  these  forbidden  de- 

*^  grees  are  excluded  by  the  law  of  nature,  since  the 

^^  Gentiles  did  not  admit  them  :    St.  Paul  also  calling 

"  it  by  the  common  name  of  fornication,  within  which, 

"  according  to  that  place,  all  undue  commixtures  of 

^  men  and  women  are  included  ;  therefore  those  places 

*^  in  the  New  Testament,  that  condemn  fornication, 

"  do  also  condemn  marriages    in  forbidden  degrees. 

"  Our  Saviour  did  also  assert  the  foundation  of  affinity, 

"  by  saying,  that  man  and  wife  are  one  flesh. 

^*  But  in  all  controverted  things,  the  sense  of  the 
'^  Scriptures  must  be  taken  from  the  tradition  of  the 
**  church,  which  no  good  catholic  can  deny :  and  that 
•*  is  to  be  found  in  the  decrees  of  popes  and  councils, 
"  and  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers  and  doctors  of  the 
"  church :  against  which,  if  any  argue  from  their  pri- 
*^  vate  understanding  of  the  Scriptures,  it  is  the  way  of 
"  heresy,  and  savours  of  Lutheranism.  The  first  of 
**  the  fiithers,  who  had  occasion  to  write  of  this  matter, 
Lib.iT.  "was  Tertullian,  who  lived  within  an  age  after  the 
Stoncm."'  ^^  Apostles.  He  in  express  words  says,  that  the  law  of 
"  not  marrying  the  brother's  wife  did  still  obl^ 
^  Christians. 
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**  The  first  pope,  whose  decision  was  sought  in  this  BOOK 
*'  matter,  was  Gregory  the  Great,  to  whom  Austin,  the      ^^y 
*^  apostle  of  England,  wrote  for  his  resolution  of  some     1530. 
^^  thin£^,  in  which  he  desired  direction ;  and  one  ofT*?^  *"**^^ 

^  .  ,  riticsof 

"  these  is.   Whether  a  man  may  marry  his  brother^s  pope«. 

"  wife  ?  (who  in  the  language  of  that  time  was  called 

^'  his  kinswoman.)    The  Pope  answered  negatively,  and 

"  proved  it  by  the  law  of  Moses,  and  therefore  defined, 

"  thai  if  any  of  the  English  nation,  who  had  married 

*^  within  that   degree,   were  converted  to  the  faith,  hd 

^  must  be  admonished  to  abstain  from  his  wife,  and  to 

^'  look  on  such  a  marriage  as  a  most  grievous  sin^ 

**  From  which  it  appears,  that  that  good  Pope  did 

*' judge  it  a  thing  which  by  no  means  could  be  dis- 

"  pensed   with,  otherwise   he  had  not   pressed  it    so 

'^  much  under  such  circumstances ;  since,  in  the  first 

"  conversion  of  a  nation  to  the  Christian  faith,  the 

^'  insisting  too  much  upon  it  might  have  kept  back 

"  many  firom   receiving  the   Christian   religion,   who 

*'  were  otherwise  well  incUned  to  it.     *Calixtus,  ^Za-'^^^.o™"" 

^  carias,  and  ^  Innocent  the  Third,  have  plainly  asserted  scopes. 

"  the  obligation  of  these  precepts  in  the  law  of  Moses ; of capln!^' 

**  the  last  particularly,  who  treats  about  it  with  great  ?^^ 

"vehemency:  so  that  the   apostolic    see    has  alreadv^P-^"™ 

-*  ■      1        1     1  injuvcn- 

•' judged  the  matter.  tutcm. 

"  Several  provincial  councils  have  also  declared  thcdis.    ^* 
"  obligation  of  the  precepts,  about  the  degrees  of  mar-^^'*' 
^*  riage  in  Leviticus,  by  the  council  at  Neocssarea ; 
'^  If  a  woman  had  been  married  to  two  brothers,  she 
"  was  to  be  cast  out  of  the  communion  of  the  church  till 
**  her  death,  and  the  man  that  married  his  brother's  wife 
**  was  to  be  anathematized,  which  was  also  confirmed  inchap.v. 
**  a  council  held  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Second.     In  the 
•'council  of  Agde,  where  the  degrees  that  make  a  mar-can.ei. 
^  riage  incestuous  are  reckoned,  this  of  n^arrying  the 
^  brother's  wife  is  one  of  them :  and  there  it  was  de* 

N  3 
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BOOK  '^  creed,  that  all  marriages  within  these  degrees  were 

'^  null;  and  the  parties  so  contracting  were  to  be  cast 

1530^    ff  out  of  the  communion  of  the  church,  and  put  amtrng 

"  the  catechumens^  till  they  separated  themselves  from, 

Chap.v.     <'  Qfie  another.     And  in  the  second  council  of  Toledo, 

"  the  authority  of  the  M osaical  prohibitions  about  the 

"  degrees  of  marriage  is  acknowledged.     It  was  one  of 

"  WicklifPs  errors,  that  the  prohibition  of  marriage 

"  within  such  degrees  was  without  any  foundation  in 

*'  the  law  of  God  ;  for  which,  and  other  points,  he  was 

^  condemned,  first  in  a  convocation  at  London,  then  at 

**  Oxford  ;  and  last  of  all,  at  the  general  council  of  Con- 

^  stance,  these  condemnations    were  confirmed.     So 

^^  formally  had  the  church  in  many  provincial  coun* 

*^  cils,   and  in  one  that    was    general,  decided    this 

^  matter. 

■  And  the       «  Next  to  thcsc,  the  opinions  of  the  fathers  were  to 

In xxLcTit/' be  considered.     In  the  Greek  church  *Origen  first 

o"MiiI*'^*'*  had  occasion  to  treat  about  it,  writing  on  Leviticus ; 

^pkt.  ad  "  ^^^^  ^  Chrysostom  after  him ;  but  most  fully  ^'  St-  Basil 

Diodor.      ^^  the  Great,  who  do  expressly  assert  the  obligations  of 

"  these  precepts.     The    last  particularly  refuting,   at 

"  great  length,  the  opinion  of  some  who  thought  the 

"  marrying  two  sisters  was  not  unlawful,  lays  it  down 

'^  as   a  foundation,  that  the  laws  in  Leviticus  about 

On  Levit.  '^  marriage  were  still  in  force.     Hesychius  also,  writing 

amii.  and  «f  ^^^^^  Lcviticus,  provcs  that  these  prohibitions  were 

**  universally   obligatory,  because  both  the  Egyptians 

'^  and  Canaanites  are  taxed  for  marrying  within  these 

**  degrees ;  from  whence  he  infers,  they  are  of  moral 

^^  and  eternal  obligation. 

Inlklhelf^     "From  the  Greek  they  went  to  the  Latin  fathers, 

*^  and  alleged,  as  was  already  observed,  that  Tertullian 

•  ijb.viii.   ««  held  the  same  ojpinion;  and  with  him  agreed- the 

»'Cont.Hci-*^  three  great  doctors  of  the  Latin  church,  *  Ambrose, 

c '&     "  **  Jerome,  and  «  St  Austin,  who  do  plainly  deliver  the 

Faust. 
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"  tradition  of  the  church  about  the  obligation  of  those  BOOK 
"laws,   and   answer   the  objections   that   were  made^ 
"  either  from  Abraham^s  marrying  his  sister,  or  from     1530. 
"  Jacob's  marrying  two  sisters;  or  the  law  in  Deutero-^^*P-  ®> 
**  nomy,  for  the  brother's  marrying  the  brother's  wife^etQuaest. 
**  if  he  died  without  children.  Ad  Bonifac. 

"  They  observed,  that  the  same  doctrine  was  alsOchap.*i. 
"  taught  by  the  fathers  and  doctors  in  the  latter  ages.^jj-^-^* 
"  ^  Anselm  held  it,  and  pleads  mucli  for  marrying  inchap.xvi. 

«  J  1  11-./-1      And  of  the 

•*  remote  degrees,  and  answers  the  objection  from  the  modem 
**  decision  in  the  case  of  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad.i^E^s't. 
"  ^  Hugo  Cardinalis,  Radulphus  Flaviacensis,  and  Ru-^^^^ 
"  pertus  Tuitiensis,  do  agree,  that  these  precepts  are'lOnxTiii, 
^^  moral,  and  of  perpetual   obligation;   as   also  Hugo«Lib. n.de 
"  de  Sto.  Victore.     ^Hildebert,  Bishop  of  Mans,  beings.  chj^.'iv. 
"  consulted  in  a  case  of  the  same  nature  with  what  isA^ig^^;^ 
"  now  controverted,  plainly  determines,   that  a   man^^^^-^^^ 
"  may  not  marry  his  brother^ s  wife ;  and  by  many  au-Epis.Sag. 
**  thorities  shows,  that  by  no  means  it  can  be  allowed.    ^*' ' 
**  And  6  Ivo  Carnotensis,  being  desired  to  give  his  opi- 
'^  nion  in  a  case  of  the  same  circumstances,  of  a  king's 
**  marrying  his  brother's  wife,  says.  Such  a  marriage  is 
*^  nuUy  as  incofisistent  with  the  law  of  God;  and  that 
*^  the  King  was  not  to  be  admitted  to  the  communion  of 
"  the  church  till  he  put  away  his  wife,  since  tliere  was 
"  no  dispensing  with  the  law  of  God,  and  no  sacrifice 
**  andd  be  offered  for  those  that  continued  willingly  in 
^  sin.     Passages  also  to  the  same  purpose  are  in  other 
^^  places  of  his  Epistles. 

''From  these  doctors  and  fathers  the  inquiry  de-Thefchooi- 
**  scended  to  the  schoolmen,  who  had  with  more  nice-"^' 
''  ness   and   subtlety  examined   things.     They  do  all 
^  agree  in  asserting  the  obligation  of  these  Levitical 
''prohibitions.     Thomas  Aquinas    does   it    in    many 3'*. ads, 
"  places,  and  confirms  it  with  many  arguments.     Alti-^"^*i*^* 
^  siodorensis   says,  they  are  moral  laws,  and  part  of ^'^^^^^ 
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BOOK  "  the  law  of  nature*     Petras  de  Palude  is  of  the  same 
^^'      **  mind  ;  and  says,  that  a  man*s  marrying  his  brother's 


1530.     ^'  wife  was  a  dispensation  granted  by  God,  but  could 

St^^In*  "  ^^^  ^  "^w  allowed,  because  it  was  contrary  to  the 

4a"a"!    '*  ^^^  ^^  nature.     St.  Antonine  of  Florence,  Joannes  de 

ct4.         «  Turre  Cremata,  Joannes  de  Tabia,  Jacobus  de  Lau- 

"  sania,  and  Astexanus,  were  also  cited  for  the  same 

*^  opinion.     And  those  who  wrote  against  Wicklifie, 

wi^ki'art  ''  ^^^^^yy  *Wydeford,  ''Cotten,  and  <^Waldensis,  charg- 

8.     ..."  ed  him  with  heresy,  for  denying  that  those  prohibi- 

tt  ]i\\c\th    **  tions  did  oblige  Christians :  and  asserted,  that  they 

J^?^"jgs;."  were  moral  laws,  which  obliged  all  mankind.     And 

cnm.  torn.  «  t^e  books  of  Waldcnsis  were  approved  by  Pope  Martin 

*^  the  First,     There  were  also  many  quotations  brought 

•   "  out  of  Petrus    de  Tarentasia,  Durandus,  Stephanus 

**  Brulifer,  Richardus  de  Media  Villa,  Guido  Briancon, 

**  Gerson,  Paulus  Ritius,  and  many  others,  to  confirm 

"  the  same  opinion,  who  did  all  unanimously  assert, 

^*  that  those  laws  in  Lieviticus  are  parts  of  the  law  of 

^*  nature,  which  oblige  all  mankind,  and  that  marriages 

^^  contracted  in  these  degrees  are  null  and  void.     All 

And  ca-     "  the  canonists  were  also  of  the  same  mind ;   Joannes 

nonistt.     « Andreas,  Joannes  de   Imola,  Abbas  Panormitanus, 

*'  Matthaeus*  Neru,  Vincentius,  Innocentius,  and  Osti- 

^^  ensis,  all  concluded  that  these  laws  were  still  in  force, 

f^  and  could  not  be  dispensed  with. 

Marriage        ^^  There  was  also  a  great  deal  alleged  to  prove,  that 

^ycSiSrat/^  *  marriage  is  completed  by   the  marriage-contract, 

**  though  it  be  never  consummated.     Many  authorities 

*'  were  brought  to  prove  that  Adonijah  could  not  marry 

"  Abishag,  because  she  was  his  father*8  wife,  though 

^*  never  known  by  him.     And  by  the  law  of  Moses,  a 

'^  woman  espoused  to  a  man,  if  she  admitted  another 

"  to  her  bed,  was  to  be  stoned  as  an  adulteress ;  from 

^'  whence  it  appears,  that  the  validity  of  marriage  is 

^^  from   the   mutual  covenant.    And    though    Joseph 
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"  never  knew  the  blessed  Virgin,  yet  he  was  so  much  BOOK 

"  her  husband  by  the  espousals^  that  he  could  not  put 

"  her  away  but  by  a  bill  of  divorce :    and  was  after-     ^^^ 

"  wards  called  her  husband,  and  Christ* s  father.     Affi- 

*'  nity  had  been  also  defined  by  all  writers,  a  relation 

**  atising  out  of  marriage ;  and  since  marriage  was  a 

"  sacrament  of  the  churchy  its  essence  could  only  con- 

^^  sist   in   the  contract :   and  therefore,  as   a  man    in 

"  orders  has  the  character,  though  he  never  consecrated 

*^  any  sacrament ;  so  marriage  is  complete,  though  its 

"  effect   never  follow.     And  it  was  shewed,  that  the 

^^  canonists  had  only  brought  in  the  consummation  of 

^^  marriage  as  essential  to  it  by  ecclesiastical  law :  but 

^^  that,  as  Adam  and  Eve  were  perfectly  married  before 

*^  they  knew  one  another,  so  marriage  was  complete 

*^  upon  the  contract ;  and  what  followed  was  only  an 

*^  eifect  done  in  the  right  of  the  marriage.     And  there 

"  was  a  great  deal  of  filthy  stuff  brought  together,  of 

**  the   different   opinions  of  the  canonists  concerning 

"  consummation,  to  what  degree  it  must  go',  to  shew 

''  that  it  could  not  be  essential  to  the  marriage  con- 

"  tract,  which  in  modesty  were  suppressed.     Both  Hil- 

**  debert  of  Mans,  Ivo  Camotensis,  and  Hugo  de  Sto. 

"  Victore,  had  delivered  this  opinion,  and  proved  it  out 

'*  of  St.   Chrysostom,  Ambrose,  Austin,  and  Isidore. 

"  Pope  Nicholas,  and  the  council  of  Tribur,  defined, 

^'  that   marriage  was  completed  by  the  consent  and 

*'  the  benediction.     From  all  which  they  concluded, 

"  that  although  it  could  not  be   proved  that  Prince 

"  Arthur  knew  the  Queen,  yet  that,  she  being  once  law- 

'^  fully  married  to  him,  the  King  could  not  aflerwards 

"  marry  her. 

"  It  was  also  said,  that  violent  presumptions  were^***'*"*P**- 
'*  sufficient  m  the  opinion  of  the  canonists  to  prove  of*«  con- 
"consummation.     Formal  proofs  could  not  be  expect- of ph^W^" 
"  ed ;  and  for  persons  that  were  of  age,  and  in  good^S^Sj- 
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BOOK  "  health,  to  be  in  bed  together,  was,  in  all  trials  about 

^^'      '^  consummation,   all    that  the   canonists   sought  for. 

ftso.   ,«  And  yet  this  was  not  all  in  this  case ;  for  it  appeared, 

^^  that,  upon  her  husband*s  death,  she  was  kept  with 

**  great  care  by  some  ladies,  who  did  think  her  with 

'^  child  ;  and  she  never  said  any  thing  against  it.    And 

**  in  the  petition  offered  to  the  Pope  in  her  name,  (re- 

'^  peated  in  the  bull  that  was  procured  for  the  second 

"  marriage,)  it  is   said,   she   was   perhaps  known   by 

*^  Prince  Arthurs  and  in  the  breve  it  is  plainly  said, 

"  she  was  known  by  Prince  Arthur :  and  though  the 

*^  Queen  offered  to  pui^  herself  by  oath,  that  Prince 

"  Arthur  never  knew   her,  it  was    proved   by  many 

'^  authorities  out  of  the  canon-law,  that  a  party's  oath 

*•  ought  not  to  be  taken,  when  there  were  violent  pre-- 

*^  sumptions  to  the  contrary. 

Th«Ptope'8      <*  As  for  the  validity  of  the  Pope*s  dispensation,  it 

tiirof^'    "  was  said,  that  though  the  schoolmen  and  canonists 

**'**'        ^*  did  generally  raise  the  Pope's  power  very  high,  and 

*^  stretch  it  as  far  as  it  was  possible ;  yet  they  all  agree 

'^  that  it  could  not  reach  the  King's  case ;  upon  this 

^^  received  maxim,  thai  only  the  laws  of  the  church  are 

/^  subject  to  the  Pope,  and  may  be  dispensed  with  by  him, 

^^  but  thai  the  laws  of  God  are  above  him,  and  that  he 

In  quod  lib."  cannot  dispense  with  them  in  any  case.    This  Aquinas 

Art.ii.et  "  dclivcrs   in   many  places  of  his  works.     Petrus  de 

dl8t.^i5^  "  Palude  says,  the  Pope  cannot  dispense    with   mar- 

Q.3.Art.2.c(  riage  in  these  degrees,  because  it  is  against  nature. 

Copjunc-   "  But   Joannes  de  Turre  Cremata  reports  a  singular 

flTaf  ct*i.  "  case,  which  fell   out  when  he   was  a  cardinal.     A 

^'  King  of  Fntqce  desired  a  dispensation  to  marry  his 

*'  wife's  sister.     The   matter  was  long  considered   of, 

'^  and  debated  ii)  th^  Rota,  himself  being  there,  and 

"  bearing  a  share  in  the  debate ;  but  it  was  concluded, 

«*  that  if  any  Pope,  either  out  of  ignorance,  or  being 

^*  corrupted,  had  ever  granted  such  a  dispensation,  thai 
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**  ecuid  be  no  precedent  or  warrant  for  doing  the  Kke  BOOK 
"  any  mare,  since  the  church  ought  to  be  governed  by      ^^- 
'^  lawSj  and  not  by  such  examples.    Antonin,  and  Jo-    isao. 
^  hannes  de  Tabia,  held  the  8anie.     And  one  Bacon, 
^  an  Englishman,  who  had  taught  the  contrary,  was 
"  censured  for  it  even  at  Rome ;  and  he  did  retract  his 
''  opinion,  and  acknowledged,  that  the  Pope  could  not 
''  dispense  with  the  degrees  of  marriage  forbidden  by 
"the  law  of  God. 

**  The  canonists  agree  also  to  this ;  both  Joannes  An-Sup.  cap. 
"  dreas,  Joannes  de  Imola,  and  Abbas  Panormitanus,Rat.SpoDs. 
^  assert  it,  saying,  that  the  precepts  in  Leviticus  oblige 
"  for  ever,  and   therefore  cannot  be  dispensed  with. 
"  And  Panormitan  says, These  things  are  to  be  observed^i^*^^^ 
**  in  practice^  because  great  princes  do  often  desire  dis^sax. 
"  pensations  from  popes.     Pope  Alexander  the  Third 
"  would  not  suffer  a  citizen  of  Pavia  to  marry  his 
"  younger  son  to  the  widow  of  his  eldest  son,  though 
"  he  had  sworn  to  do  it.     For  the  Pope  said,  it  was 
«  against  the  law  of  God,  therefore  it  might  not  be 
^^  done ;  and  he  was  to  repent  of  his  unlawful  oath. 

"  And  for  the  power  of  dispensing  even  with  the 
**  laws  of  the  church  by  popes,  it  was  brought  in  in 
"  the  latter  ages.  All  the  fathers  with  one  consent  be- 
^'  lieved,  that  the  laws  of  God  could  not  be  dispensed 
"  wth  by  the  church,  for  which  many  places  were 
"  cited  out  of  St.  Cyprian,  Basil,  .Ambrose,  Isidore, 
"  Bernard,  and  Urban ;  Fabian,  Marcellus,  and  Inno- 
"  cent,  that  were  popes  ;  besides  an  infinite  number  of 
"  later  writers.  And  also  the  Popes  Zosimus,  Damas- 
"  cus,  Leo,  and.Hilarius  did  freely  acknowledge  they 
"  could  not  change  the  decrees  of  the  church,  nor  go 
<<  against  the  opinions  or  practices  of  the  fathers.  And 
*^  since  the  Apostles  confessed  they  could  do  nothing 
^^  against  the  truth,  but  for  the  truth ;  the  Pope,  being 
^*  Christ's  Vicar,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  so  great  ^ 
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BOOK  ^'  power  as  to  abrogate  the  Jaw  of  God :  though  it  is 

^-      ^^  acknowledged,  that  he  is  vested  with  9l  fulness  of 

1430.     ^^  power  J  yet  the  phrase   must  be   restrained  to   the 

"  matter  of  it,  which  is,  the  pastoral   care  of  souls. 

"  And   though   there  was    no  court   superior  to  the 

"  Pope's,  yet  as  St.  Paul  had  withstood  St.  Peter  to  his 

"  face ;    so  in   all  ages,  upon  several   occasions,  holy 

*^  bishops  have  refused  to  comply  with,  or  submit  to 

"  orders  sent  from  Rome,  when  they  thought  the  mat- 

"  ter  of  them  unlawful. 

Sereiai  bi-      '^  Laurcucc,  that  succecded  Austin  the  Monk  in  the 

toTbmit^"  see  of  Canterbury,    having    excommunicated    King 

•^®^^^J^P*'*«  Edbald  for  an  incestuous  marriage,  would  not  ab- 

Guiieim,    «  solve  him  till   he  put  away  his  wife ;   though  the 

Malmetbur.  i-     i    i  .  i        i       t      i  •  j 

lib.  i.  •*  Pope  phed  him  earnestly,  both  by  entreaties  and 
'^  threatenings,  to  let  it  alone,  and  absolve  him.  Dun- 
"  Stan  did  the  hke  to  Count  Edwin,  for  another  in- 
"  cestuous  marriage ;  nor  did  all  the  Pope's  interpo- 
"  sition  make  him  give  over.  They  found  many  other 
^'  such  instances,  which  occurred  in  the  ecclesiastical 
^  history,  of  bishops  proceeding  by  censures,  and  other 
*^  methods,  to  stop  the  course  of  sin,  notwithstanding 
**  any  encouragement  the  parties  had  from  popes. 

"  And  it  is  certain  that  every  man,  when  he  finds 
•^  himself  engaged  in  any  course  which  is  clearly  sin- 
**  fill,  ought  presently  to  forsake  it,  according  to  the 
**  opinion  of  all  divines.  And'  therefore  the  King,  upon 
'^  these  evidences  of  the  unlawfiilness  of  his  marriage, 
^'  ought  to  abstain  from  the  Queen ;  and  the  Arch- 
"  bishop  of  Canterbury,  with  the  other  bishops,  ought 
"  to  require  him  to  do  it,  otherwise  they  must  proceed 
"  to  church-censures.  Many  things  were  also  brought 
*^  fi*om  reason,  (or  at  least  the  maxims  of  the  school 
^^  philosophy,  which  passed  for  true  reasons  in  those 
"  days,)  to  prove  marriage  in  the  degrees  forbidden  by 
'^  Moses  to  be  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature ;   and 
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'^  much  was  alleged  out  of  profane  authors,  to  show  BOOK 
**  what  an   abhorrency  some  heathen  nations  had  of     ^^- 
"  incestuous  marriages.  "so. 

"  And  whereas  the  chief  strength  of  the  aimimentsTbeautho- 

.  ritv  of  tra- 

"  for  the  contrary  opinion  rested  in  this,  that  these dition. 

"  laws  of  Moses  were  not  confirmed  by  Christ  or  his 

"Apostles  in  the  New  Testament :  to  that  they  an- 

"  swered,  that  if  the  laws'  about  marriage  were  moral, 

"  as  had  been  proved,  then  there  was  no  need  of  a  par- 

"  ticular  confirmation,  since  those  words  of  our  Saviour, 

"  /  came  not, to  destroy  the  hxWy  but  to  fulfil  it,  do  con- 

"  firm  the  whole  moral  law.     Christ  had  also  expressly 

'^  asserted  the  relation  of  afiinity,  saying,  T^t  man  and 

"  wife  are  one  flesh.     St.  Paul  also  condemned  a  match 

"  as  incestuous  for  afiinity.     But  though  it  were  not 

**  expressly  set  down  in  the  Gospel,  yet  the  traditions 

"  of  the  church  are  received  with  equal  authority  to 

"  written  verities.     This  the  court  of  Rome,  and  all 

"  the  learned  writers  for  the  catholic  faith,  lay  down 

^^  as  a  fundamental  truth.     And  without  it,  how  could 

*'  the  seven  sacraments,  (some  of  which  are  not  men- 

"  tioned  in  the  New  Testament,)   with  many   other 

''  articles  of  catholic  belief,  be  maintained  against  the 

"  heretics  ?   The  tradition  of  the  church  being  so  full 

'^  and  formal  in  this  particular,  must  take  place :  and 

"  if  any  corruptions  have  been  brought  in  by  some 

"  popes  within  an  age  or  two,  which  have  never  had 

"  any  other  authority  from  the  decrees  of  the  church, 

"  or  the  opinions  of  learned  men,  they  are  not  to  be 

"  maintained   in  opposition   to   the    evidence  that  is 

**  brought  on  the  other  side." 

This  I  have  summed  up  in  as  short  and  compre- 
hensive words  as  I  could,  being  the  substance  of  what  I 
gathered  out  of  the  printed  books  and  manuscripts  for 
the  Ring^s  cause.  But  the  fidelity  of  an  historian 
l^ads  me  next  to  open  the  arguments  that  were  brought 
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BOOK  against  it,  by  those  who  wrote  on  the  other  side  for  the 
Queen's  cause,  to  prove  the  vahdity  of  the  marriage, 
1*80.    and  the  Pope's  power  of  dispensing  with  a  marriage  in 
that  degree  of  affinity. 

I  could  never,  by  all  the  search  I  have  made,  see 
either  MSS.  or  printed  books  that  defended  their  cause, 
except  Cajetan's  and  Victoria's  books,  that  are  printed 
in  their  works.  But  from  an  answer  that  was  written 
to  the  Bishop  of  Rochester's  book,  and  from  some 
other  writings  on  the  other  side,  I  gather  the  substance 
of  their  arguments  to  have  been  what  follows  : 
The  ar|u-  "  Cardinal  Cajetan  had  by  many  arguments  endea- 
thc  mar-  "  voured  to  prove,  that  the  prohibitions  in  Leviticus 
"  were  not  parts  of  the  moral  law.  They  were  not  ob- 
"  served  before  the  law,  no  not  by  the  holy  seed. 
"  Adam's  children  married  one  another,  Abraham 
^^  married  his  sister,  Jacob  married  two  listers,  Judah 
'^  gave  his  two  sons  to  Tamar,  and  promised  to  give 
*'  her  the  third  for  her  husband.  By  the  law  of  Moses, 
^^  a  dispensation  was  granted  in  one  case,  for  marrying 
*^  the  brother's  wife,  which  shows  the  law  was  not 
**  moral,  otherwise  it  could  not  be  dispensed  with ; 
"  and  if  Moses  dispensed  with  it,  why  might  not  the 
**  Pope  as  well  do  it  ?  nor  was  there  any  force  in  the 
"  places  cited  from  the  New  Testament.  As  for  that 
*'  of  Herod,  both  Josephus  and  Eusebius  witness,  that 
**  his  brother  Philip  was  alive  when  he  took  his  wife, 
"  and  so  his  sin  was  adultery,  and  not  incest.  We 
^^  must  also  think  that  the  incestuous  person  in  Co- 
"  rinth  took  his  father's  wife  when  he  was  yet  living; 
"  otherwise,  if  he  had  been  dead,  St.  Paul  could  not  say 
"  it  was  a  fornication  not  named  among  the  Gentiles : 
'^  for  we  not  only  find,  both  among  the  Persians  and 
•*  other  nations,  the  marriage  of  step-mothers  allowed ; 
''  but  even  among  the  Jews,  Adonijah  desired  Abishag 
**  in  marriage,  who  had  been  his  father's  concubine,'* 
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,  From  all  which  they  concluded, "  That  the  laws  ahout  BOOK 
•*  the  degrees  of  marriage  were  only  judiciary  pre- 
"  oepts,  and  so  there  was  no  other  obligation  on  Chris-  iwo. 
"  tians  to  obey  them,  than  what  flowed  from  the  laws 
•'  of  the  church,  with  which,  the  Pope  might  dis- 
*'  pense.  They  also  said,  that  the  law  in  Leviticus, 
^'  of  not  taking  the  brother's  wife,  must  be  understood 
"  of  not  taking  her  while  he  was  alive ;  for  after  he 
"  was  dead,  by  another  law,  a  man  might  marry  his 
"  brother's  wife. 

"  They  also  pleaded,  that  the  Pope's  power  of  dis- 

''  pensing  did   reach  further   than   the    laws   of  the 

"  church,  even  to  the  law  of  God ;  for  he  daily  dis- 

^'  pensed  with  the  breaking  of  oaths  and  vows,  though 

"  that  was  expressly  contrary  to  the  second  command- 

"  ment :  and  though  the  fifth  commandment.   Thou 

"  shah  do  no  murder^  be  against  killing,  yet  the  Pope 

'^  dispensed  with  the  putting  thieves  to  death ;  and  in 

"  some  cases,  where  the  reason  of  the  commandment 

**  does  not  at  all  times  hold,  he  is  the  only  judge  ac- 

**  cording  to  Summa  Angelica.     They  concluded  the 

^  Pope's  power  of  dispensing  was  as  necessary  as  his 

^  power  of  expounding  the  Scriptures ;  and  since  there 

*'  was  a  question  made  concerning  the  obligation  of 

"  these  Levitical  prohibitions,  whether  they  were  mo- 

"  ral,  and  did  oblige  Christians  or  not,  the  Pope  must 

"  be  the  only  judge.     There  were  also  some  late  pre- 

"  cedents  found,  one  of  P.  Martin,  who,  in  the  case  of  a 

"  man's  having  married  his  own  sister,  who  had  lived 

^'  long  with  her,  upon  a  consultation  with  divines  and 

*^  lawyers,  confirmed  it,  to  prevent  the  scandal  which 

"  the  dissolving  of  it  would  have  given.     Upon  which 

*^  St.  Antonin  of  Florence  says,  that  since  the  thing 

*'  was  dispensed  with,  it  was  to  be  referred  to  the  judg- 

^  ment  of  God,  and  not  to  be  condemned. 

^'  The  Pope  had  granted  this  dispensation,  upon  a 
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BOOK  ^' very  weighty  consideration,  to  keep  peace  between 

^^'      '^  two  great  crowns :  it  had  now  stood  above  twenty 

1581.     "  years :  it  would  therefore  raise  an  high  scandal  to 

*^  bring  it  under  debate  ;   besides  that  it  would   do 

^*  much  hurt,  and  bring  the  titles  to  most  crowns  into 

"  controversy. 

The  an-         «  But  they  concludcd,  that,  whatever  informalities  or 

to  these.     "  nuUities  were  pretended  to  bjB  in  the  bulls  or  breves, 

"  the  Pope  was  the  only  competent  judge  of  it;  and 

"  that  it  was  too  high  a  presumption  for  inferior  pre- 

'^  lates  to  take  upon  them  to  examine  or  discuss  it"* 

But  to  these  arguments  it  was  answered  by  the 
writers  for  the  King's  cause,  "  that  it  was  strange  to 
*'  see  men,  who  pretended  to  be  such  enemies  to  all 
"  heretical  novelties,  yet  be  guilty  of  that  which  ca- 
*^  tholic  doctors  hold  to  be  the  foundation  of  all  he- 
"  resy ;  which  was,  the  setting  up  of  private  senses  of 
*^  Scripture,  and  reasonings  from  them,  against  the 
•*  doctrine  and  tradition  of  the  church.  It  was  fully 
*^  made  out,  that  the  fathers  and  doctors  of  the  charch 
"  did  universally  agree  in  this,  that  the  Levitical  pro- 
*'  hibitions  of  the  degrees  of  marriage  are  morale  and 
^^  do  oblige  all  Christians.  Against  this  authority,  Ca- 
"  jetan  was  the  first  that  presumed  to  write,  opposing 
*'  his  private  conceits  to  the  tradition  of  the  church : 
^'  which  is  the  same  thing  for  which  Luther  and  his 
"  followers  are  so  severely  condemned.  May  it  not 
"  then  be  justly  said  of  such  men,  that  they  plead 
*'  much  for  tradition  when  it  makes  for  them,  but  re- 
*'  ject  it  when  it  is  ag^nst  them  ?  Therefore  all  these 
*^  exceptions  are  overthrown  with  this  one  maxim  of 
*^  catholic  doctrine^  TAcU  they  are  novelties  against  the 
'^  constant  tradition  of  the  Christian  church  in  all  ages* 
**  But  if  the  force  of  them  be  also  examined,  they  will 
^  be  found  as  weak  as  they  are  new.  That  before  the 
^  law  these  degrees  were  not  observed^  proves  only. 
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*^  that  they  are  not  evidently  contrary  to  the  common  BOOK 

^  sense  of  all  men :  but  as  there  are  some  moral  pre-      ^^- 

"  cepts^  which   have   that  natural  evidence  in  them,     1531. 

"  that  all  men  must  discern  it ;  so  there  are  others,  that 

"  are  drawn  from  public  inconvenience  and  dishonesty, 

'*  which  are  also  parts  of  the  law  of  nature :  these  pro- 

"  hibitions  are  not  of  the  first,  but  of  the  second  sort, 

*^  since  the  immorality  of  them  appears  in  this,  that 

'^  the  familiarities  and  freedoms  amongst  near  relations 

"  are  such,  that  if  an  horror  were  not  struck  in  men 

*'  at  conjunctures  in  these  degrees,  families  would  be 

'^  much  defiled.     This  is  the  foundation  of  the  prohi- 

*^  bitions  of  marriages  in  these  degrees  :  therefore  it  is 

^^  not  strange  if  men  did  not  apprehend  it,  before  God 

'^  made  a  law  concerning  it.     Therefore  all  examples 

'*  before  the  law,  show  only  the  thing  is  not  so  evi- 

"  dent,  as  to  be  easily  collected   by  the  light  of  na- 

"  ture.     And  for  the  story  of  Judah  and  Tamar,  there 

*^  is  so  much  wickedness  in  all  the  parts  of  it,  that  it 

*^  will  be  very  hard  to  make  a  precedent  out  of  any 

**  part  of  it.     As  for  the  provision  about  marrying  the 

**  brother's  wife,  that  only  proves  the  ground  of  the 

^  law  is  not  of  its  own  nature  immutable,  but  may 

^^  be  dispensed  with  by  God  in  some  cases.     And  all 

*'  these  moral  laws,  that  are  founded  on  public  con- 

*^  veniency  and  honesty,  are  dispensable  by  God  in  some 

*^  cases ;  but  because  Moses  did  it  by  divine  revela- 

"tion,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  Pope  can  do  it  by 

•*  his  ordinary  authority. 

i^  For  that  about  Herod,  it  is  not  clear  fit>m  Jose- 
^  phus  that  Philip  was  alive  when  Herod  married  his 
*^  wife.  For  all  that  Josephus  says  is,  that  she  sepa- 
"  rated  from  her  husband  when  he  was  yet  alive,  and 
^*  divorced  herself  from  him.  But  he  does  not  say, 
*'  that  he  lived  still  after  she  married  his  brother. 
'^  And  by  the  law  of  divorce^  marriage  was  at  an  end. 
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BOOK  ^  and  brdken  by  it  m  much  as  if  the  party  had  b^n 
*^  dead,  so  that  in  that  cise  she  might  have  married 
iMi.  «  any  other  s  therefore  Herod's  sin  in  taking  her  was 
"  from  the  relation  of  having  been  his  brother's  wife. 
^'  And  for  the  incestuous  person  in  Corinth,  it  is  as 
*^  certain,  that  though  some  few  instances  of  a  King  of 
^'  Syria,  and  some  others,  may  be  brought  of  sons  mar- 
"  lying  tlieir  step-mothers,  yet  these  things  were-  ge- 
"  nerally  ill  looked  on,  even  where  they  were  practised 
•*  by  some  princes,  who  made  their  pleasure  their  law. 
*^  Nor  could  the  laws  of  Leviticus  be  understood  of 
*'  not  marrying  the  brother's  wife  when  he  was 
"  alive ;  for  it  was  not  lawful  to  take  any  man's  wife 
"  from  him  living :  therefore  that  cannot  be  the 
^^  meanings  And  all  those  prohibitions  of  marriage  in 
**  other  degrees,  excluding  those  marriages  simply, 
**  whether  during  the  life,  or  after  the  death  of  the  fe- 
'^  ther^  son,  uncle,  and  other  suCh  relations,  there  is 
'^  no  ground  to  disjoint  this  so  much  from  the  rest,  as 
^  to  make  it  only  extend  to  a  marriage  before  the 
^^  husband's  death.  And  for  any  precedents,  that  were 
^^  brought,  they  were  all  in  the  latter  ages,  and  were 
^  never  tonfirmed  by  any  public  authority.  Nor  must 
*^  the  practices  of  latter  popes  be  laid  in ,  the  balance 
«  against  the  decisions  of  former  popes,  and  the  doc^ 
^^  trine  of  the  whole  church ;  and  as  to  the  power 
*^  that  was  ascribed  to  the  Pope,  that  began  now  to 
^'  be  inquired  into  with  great  fi-eedom,  as  shall  appear 
*^  afterwards." 

^.^j^     These  reasons  on  both  sides  being  thus  opened,  the 

ttbie.  censures  of  them,  it  is  like,  will  be  as  different  now, 
as  they  were  then:  for  they  prevailed  very  little  on 
the  Queen,  who  still  persisted  to  justify  her  marriage, 

^^^'  and  to  stand  to  her  appeal.  And  though  the  King 
carried  it  very  kindly  to  her  in  all  outward  appearance, 
and  employed  every  body  that  had  credit  with  her  to 
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bring  her  to  submit  to  him,  and  to  pass  from  her  ap-^  BOOK 
peal,  remitting  the  decision  of  the  matter  to  any  four      ^^' 
prelates,  and  four  secular  men  in  England,  she  was     iwi. 
still  unmoveable,  and  would  hearken  to  no  proposition. 
In  the  judgments  that  people  passed,  the  sexes  .Were 
divided  ;  the  men  generally  approved  the  King's  tause, 
and  the  women  favoured  the  Queen.     But  now  theAio»umof 
session  of  parliament  came  on  the  sixteenth  of  Ja-* 
nuary,   and    there   the   King   first  brought  into  the    < 
House  of  Lords  the  determination  of  the  universities, 
and  the  books  that  Were  written  for  his  cause  by  fo-» 
reigners.     After  they  were  read  and  considered  therej 
the  Lord  Chancellor  did  on  the  twentieth  of  Marchj^More. 
with  twelve  lords  both  of  the  spirituality  and  tempo- 
rality, go  down  to  the  House  df  Commons>  and  shewed    . 
them  what  the  universities  and   learned  men  beyond 
sea  had  written  for  the  divorce,  and  produced  twelve   - 
original  papers,  with  the  seals  of  the  universities  to 
them,  which  Sir  Brian  Tuke  took  out  of  his  handj  and 
read  openly  in  the  House,  translating  the  Latin  into 
English.    Then  about  an  hundred  books,  written  by 
foreign  divines  for  the  divorce,  were  also  shewed  them ; 
none  of  which  were  read,  but  put  off  to  another  time, 
it  being  late.     When  that  was  done,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor desired    they  would   report  in  their  countries 
whai  they  had  heard  and  seen^  and  then  all  men  should 
clearly  perceive,  that  the  King  hath  not  attempted  this 
matter  of  will  and  pleasure,  as  strangers  say,  but  only 
for  the  discharge  of  his  conscience,  and  the  security  of 
the  succession  to  the  crown.     Having  said  that,  he  left 
the  House*    The  matter  was  also  brought  before  theContoct- 
convocation ;  and  they,  having  weighed  all  that  was 
said  on  both  sided,  seemed  satisfied  that  the  marriage 
was  unlawfiil,  and  that  the  bull  was  of  no  force ;  more 
not  being  required  at  that  time. 
But  it  is  not  stntnge  that  this  matter  went.so  ea9ily 
VOL.  I.  o 
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BOOK  in  the  conTOcatton,  when  another  of  far  greater  con«e^ 
^^'      quence  passed   there,  which  will   require  a  full  and 
1531.    distinct  account.     Cardinal  Wolscy,  by  exercising  hig 
J^^^legantine  authority,  had  fallen  into  a  pramuTiire,  as 
ina/rMK-hath  been  already  shown  ;  and  now  those  who  had  ap- 
peared in  his  courts,  and  had  suits  there,  were  found 
to  be  likewise  in  the  same  guilt  by  the  law ;  and  this 
matter,  being  excepted  out  of  the  pardon  that  "was 
granted  in  the  former  parliament,  was  at  this  time  set 
on  foot :  therefore  an  indictment  was  brought  into  the 
King's  Bench  against  all  the  clergy  of  England,  for 
breaking  the  statutes  against  provisions  or  provisors. 
But  to  open  this  more  clearly. 
The  prero.      It  is  to  be  Considered,  that  the  kincs  of  England 

gatives  of  ,  ,  -     .  ~  ^  , 

thetingt  having  claimed  in  all  i^es  a  power  in  ecclesiastical 
ineccfoT-  Hiattiers,  equal  to  what  the  Roman  emperors  had  in 
feS!***^  that  empire,  they  exercised  this  authority  both  over 
the  clergy  and  laity  ;  and  did  at  first  erect  bishopricks, 
grant  investures  in  them,  call  synods,  make  laws, 
about  sacred  as  well  as  civil  concerns ;  and,  in  a  word, 
they  governed  their  whole  kingdom.  Yet  when  the 
bishops  of  Rome  did  stretch  their  power  beyond  ei- 
ther the  limits  of  it  in  the  primitive  church,  or  what 
was  afterward  granted  them  by  the  Roman  emperors^ 
and  Ame  to  assume  an  authority  in  all  the  churches 
of  Europe ;  as  they  found  some  resistance  every  where, 
so  they  met  willi  a  great  deal  in  this  kingdom  ;  and  it 
was  with  much  difiiculty  that  they  gained  the  power 
of  giving  investures,  receiving  appeals  to  Rome,  and 
of  sending  legates  to  England,  with  several  other 
things,  which  were  long  contested,  but  were  delivered 
up  at  length,  either  by  fiseUe  princes,  or  when  kings 
vrere  so  engaged  at  home  or  abroad,  that  it  was  not 
safe  for  them  to  oflfend  the  clergy.  For  in  the  first 
contest  between  the  kings  and  the  popes,  the  clergy 
frere  generally  on  the  pope's  side,  because  of  the  lai- 
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munity  and  protection  they  enjoyed  from  that  see;  but  BOOK 
when  popes  became  ambitious  and  warlike  princes,  then      ^^'    ^^ 
new  projects  and  taxes  were  every  where  set  on  foot  to    i*«i. 
raise  a  great  treasure.    The  pall,  with  many  bulls  andero^ch^* 
high  compositions  for  them,  annates,  or  first-fruits  and 
tenths^  were  the  standing  taxes  of  the  clergy,  besides 
many  new  ones  upon  emergent  occasions.     So  that 
they,  finding  themselves  thus  oppressed  by  the  popes, 
fled  again  back  to  the  crown  for  protection,  whicbi  their 
predecessors  had  abandoned. 

From  the  days  of  Eklward  the  First,  many  statutes 
were  made  to  restrain  the  exactions  of  Rome.     For 
then  the  popes,  not  satisfied  with  their  other  oppres- 
sions, (which  a  monk  of  that  time  lays  open  fully,  and  Mat.  Pu\b. 
from  a  deep  sense  of  them,)  did  by  provisions,  bulls,  ^^*^ 
and  other  arts  of  that  see,  dispose  of  bishopricks,  ab-»K»n8t 
beys,  and  lesser  benefices,  to  foreigners,  cardinals,  and 
others  that  did  not  live  in  England.     Upon  which  the 
commonalty  of  the  realm  did  represent  to  the  king 
in  parliament,  T%it  the  bishopricks,  abbetfSy  and  oiher^^^y 
denies  were  founded  by  the  longs  and  people  of  Eng^^^^  *»!"^ 
landy  io  inform  the  people  of  the  law  of  God,  and  to^s  Edward' 
make  hayntaUty,  alms,  and  other  works  of  charity,  for 
which  end  they  were  endowed  by  the  King  and  people  of 
England;  and  that  the  King,  and  his  other  subjects 
who  endowed  them,  had  upon  voidances  the  preserUment 
and  coUdtkms  of  them,  which  now  the  Pope  had  usurped 
and  given  to  aliens,  by  which  the  crown  would  be  disin- 
herited,  and  the  ends  of  their  endowments  destroyed, 
with  other  great  inconveniences.    Therefore  it  was  or- 
dained, TTuU  these  oppressions  should  not  be  suffered  in 
any  manner.     But,  notwithstanding  this,   the  abuse 
went  on,  and  Acre  was  no  effectual  way  laid  down  in 
the  act  to  punish  these  transgressions.    The  court  of 
Rome  was  not  so  easily  driven  out  of  any  thing  that 
either  increased  their  power  or  their  profits ;  therefore, 

o  2 
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BOOK  by  another  act  in  his  grandchild  Edward  the  ThirdV 
^^'  time,  the  Ccmimons  complained,  thai  these  abuses  did 
1581.    aboundy  and  that  the  Pope  did  daily  reserve  to  Ms  colla-- 

Statute  of  tion  church-preferments  in  England^  and  raised  the 

pFovisow.  jif.^f^j^j.^ifg^  ^ii\  ^^^^  g^^Q^  profits,  by  which  the  trea- 
sure of  the  realm  was  carried  out  of  it,  and  many  clerks, 
c^vanC'ed  in  the  realni^  were  put  out  of  their  benefices  by 
those  provisors;  therefore  the  King,  being  bound  by 
oath  to  see  the  laws  kept,  did,  with  the  assent  of  all  the 
great  men  and  the  commonalty  of  the  realm,  ortkiin. 
That  the  free  elections,  presentments,  and  collations  of 
benefices,  should  stand  in  the  right  of  the  crown^  or  of 
any  of  his  streets,  as  they  had  formerly  enjoyed  them, 
notwithstanding  any  provisions  from  Romer  And  if 
any  did  disturb  the  incumbents  by  virtue  of  such  pro/m- 
sions,  those  provisors,  or  others  employed  by  them,  tvere 
to  be  put  in  prison  till  they  made  fine  and  ransom  to 
the  'King  at  his  will;  or  if  they  could  not  be  appre- 
hended, writs  were  to  be  issued  out  to  seize  them,  and  all 
benefices  possessed  by  them  were  to  fall  into  the  King^s 
hands,  concept  they  were  abbeys  or  priories,  that  fell  to 
the  canons  or  colleges.  By  another  act,  the  provisors 
were  put  out  of  the  King^s  protection ;  and  if  any  man 
offended  against  them,  in  person  or  goods,  he  was  eay 

97  Edward  cused,  and  wus  ncvcr  to  be  impeached  for  it.  And  two 
'  ^^'  '  years  after  that,  upon  another  complaint  of  their  suing 
the  King's  subjects  in  other  courts,  or  beyond  sea,  it 
was  ordained.  That  any  who  sued,  either  beyond  seoj  or 
in  any  other  court,  for  things  that  had  been  sued,  and 
about  wliich  judgment  had  been  given  informer  times  in 
the  King^s  courts,  were  to  be  cited  to  answer  for  it  in 
the  King^s  courts  within  two  months ;  and  if  they  cetme 
not,  they  were  to  be  put  out  of  the  King's  protection, 
and  to  forfeit  their  lands,  goods,  and  chattels  to  Me 

as  Edwaid  King,  and  to  be  inqmsoned  and  ransomed  at  the.  King^s 
^*  '  wilL    Both  these  statutes  received  a  new  confirmation 
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eleven  years  after  that.     But  those  statutes  proved  in«-  BOOK 
effectual ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Richard      ^^' 
the  Second,  the  former  acts  were  confirmed  by  another     »*3i. 
statute,  and  appointed  to  be  executed:  and  not  only u. cap. a. 
the  provisors  themselves^  but  all  such  as  took  procura- 
tories,  letters  of  attorney,  or  farms  from  them,  were 
involved  in  the  same  guilt.     And  in  the  seventh  year 
of  that  King,  provisions  were  ipade  against  aliens  hav- 
ing benefices  without  the  King's  licence,  and  the  King 
promised  to  abstain  from  granting  them  licences :  for 
this  was  anoth^  artifice  of  the  Roman  court,  to  get  the 
King  of  their  side,  by  accepting  his  licence,  which  by 
this   act  was   restrained.     This   failing,   they   betook 
themselves  to  another  course,  whiiih  was,  to  prevail  with 
the  incumbents  that  were  pre^nted  in  England  accord- 
ing to  law,  to  take  provisions  for  their  benefices  from 
Rome,  to  confirm  their  titles.     This  was  also  forbidden  1  a  Richard 
under  the  former  pains*     As  for  the  rights  of  presenta-   '^^' 
tions,  by  the  law  they  were  tried  and  judged  in  the 
King's  courts,  and  the  bishops  were  to  give  institution 
according  to  the  title  declared  in  these  judgments:  this 
the  popes  had  a  mind  to  draw  to  themselves,  and  to 
have  all  titles  to  advowsons  tried  in  their  courts ;  and 
bishops  were  excommunicated,  who  proceeded  in  this 
matter  according  to  the  law.   Of  which  great  complaint 
was  made  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Richard  16  Ricbaid 
the  Second.  And  it  was  added  to  that,  that  the  Pope  in-   *  ^^'  *' 
tended  to  make  many  translations  of  bishops,  some  to  be 
within,  and  some  out  of  the  realm,  which,  among  other 
inconveniences  reckoned  in  the  statute,  would  produce 
this  effect :  TVuit  the  crown  of'  England^  which  had  been 
so  free  at  all  times,  should  be  subjected  to  the  Bishop  of . 
Rome,  arid  the  laws .  and  statutes  of  the  realm  jyy  him 
defeated  and  destroyed  at  fus  will.     They  also  found 
those  things  to  be  against  the  King^s  crown  and  regality, 
used  Q7id  approved  in  the  time  of  /us  progenitors :  there^ 
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BOOK/bre  all  the  Commtms  resolved  to  live  and  (He  toith  Aim 
a^d  Ms  croum ;  and  they  required  Mm,  by  way  of  jus- 
1531.  tice,  to  examine  all  the  lords,  spiritual  and  temporal, 
what  they  thougM  of  those  tMngs,  and  whether  they 
would  be  with  the  crown  to  uphold  the  regality  of  it? 
To  wMch  all  the  temporal  lords  answered,  they  would  be 
with  the  crown.  But  the  spiritual  lords,  being  asked, 
said,  they  would  neither  deny  nor  affirm  that  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  might,  or  might  not,  excommumcate  bishops,  or 
make  translations  of  prelates  t  but  upon  that  protestor 
tion,  they  said,  that  if  such  tMngs  were  done,  they 
thxnight  it  was  against  the  croum;  and  said,  tliey  would 
be  with  the  King,  as  they  were  bound  by  their  legeance. 
Whereupon  it  was  ordained,  that  if  any  did  purchase 
translations,  sentences  isf  excommunication,  bulls,  or 
other  instruments  from  the  court  of  Rome,  against  the 
King  or  his  crown;  or  whosoever  brought  them  to  Eng- 
land, or  did  receive  or  execute  them;  they  were  out  of  the 
King*s  protection,  and  that  they  should  forfeit  their 
goods  and  chattels  to  the  King,  and  their  persons  should 
be  imprisoned.  And  because  the  proceedings  were  to 
be  upon  a  writ,  called  from  the  most  material  words  of 
it,  pramunire  fades,  this  was  called  the  statute  of 
pramumre. 

When  Henry  the  Fourth  had  treasonably  usurped 
the  crown,  all  the  bishops  (Carlisle  only  excepted)  did 
assist  him  in  it,  and  he  did  very  gratefully  oblige  them 
again  in  other  things ;  yet  he  kept  up  the  force  of  the 
former  statutes^  For  the  Cistercian  order  having  pro- 
cured bulls,  discharging  them  of  paying  tithes,  and 
forbidding  them  to  let  their  farms  to  any,  but  to  pos- 
sess them  themselves  i  this  was  complained  of  in  par- 

3  Hen.  TV.  liament  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  and  those  bulls 

^'  '      were  declared  to  be  of  no  force;  and  if  any  did  put  them 

in  execution,  or  procured  other  such  bulk,  they  were  to 

be  proceeded  against  upon  the  statutes  made  in  the 
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ihirteenih  year  cf  the  former  King's  reign  against  pr(h  BOOK 
visors.    But  all  this  while^  though  they  made  laws  for      ^^' 
the  future,  yet  they  had  not  the  courage  to  put  them     i^ai- 
in  execution :  and  this  feebleness  in  the  government 
made  them   so  much   despised,  and  so  oft  broken; 
whereas  the  severe  execution  of  one  law,  in  one  instance, 
would  more  effectually  have   prevented  the  mischief 
than  all  these  laws  did  without  execution.    In  the  sixth  ^  "^'  i^- 
year  of  his  reign,  complaints  being  made  of  the  exces* 
sive  rates  of  compositions  for  archbishopricks  and  bi- 
shopricks  in  the  Pope^s  chamber,  which  were  raised  tQ 
the  treble  of  what  had  been  formerly  paid ;  it  was  en- 
acted, that  they  should  pay  no  more  than  had  been  for^ 
merly  wont  to  be  paid.     In  the  seventh  year  pf  his  1  Hen.  iv. 
reign,  the  statute  made  in  the  second  year  was  con- 
firmed ;   and  by  another   act,   the  licences  which  the 
King  had  granted  for  the  executing  any  of  the  Pope's 
bulls  are  declared  of  no  force  to  prejudice  ojny  incumbent 
in  his  right.     Yet  the  abuses  and  encroachments  of  the 
court  of    Rome  stiU   increasing,   all   former   statutes 
against  provisors  were  confirmed  again,  and  all  elec^^^^^-^^- 
tioQs  declared  free,  and  not  to  be  interrupted,  either  by 
the  Pope  or  the  King:   but,  at   the   same   time,  the 
King  pardoned  all  the  former  transgressions  against 
these  statutes.     By  those  pardons  the  court  of  Rome 
was  more    encouraged    than   terrified    by   the   laws; 
therefore  there  was  a  necessity  of  making  another  law, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  against  provisorS|  Mo/^Heary  v. 
the  incumbents  lawfully  invested  in  their  livings  should^^' 
not  be  molested  by  them,  though  they  had  t/ie  King's 
pardon ;  and  both  bulls  and  licences  were  declared  void 
and  of  no  value ;  and  those  w/w  did  upon  such  grounds 
molest  thefUy  should  incur  the  pains  of  the  statutes 
against  provisors. 

Our  kings  took  the  best  opportunity  that  ever  could 
have  been  found  to  depress  the  papal  power ;  for  from 
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BOOK  the  beginning  of  Richard  the  Second*s  reign,  till  the 
^^-      fourth  year  of  Henry  the   Fifth,  the  popedom  was 
1581.     broken  by  a  long  and  great  schism  ;  and  the  kingdoms 
of  Europe  were  divided  in  their  obedience ;  some  hold- 
ing for  those  that  sate  at  Rome,  and  others  for  die 
popes  of  Avignon :  England,  in  opposition  to  France, 
that  chiefly  supported  the  Avignon  popes,  did  adhere 
to  the  Roman  popes.     The  papacy  being  thus  divided, 
the  popes  were  as  much  at  the  mercy  of  kings  tor  their 
protection,  as  kings  had  formerly  been  at  theirs ;    so 
,     that  they  durst  not  thunder  as  they  were  wont  to  do ; 
otherwise  this  kingdom  had  certainly  been  put  under 
excommunications   and   interdicts   for   these   statutes, 
as  had  been  done  formerly  upon  less  provocations. 

But  now  that  the  schism  was  heded,  Pope  Martin 
the  Fifth  began  to  reassume  the  spirit  of  his  predeces- 
sors, and  sent  over  threatening  messages  to  England, 
in  the  beginning  of  Henry  the  Sixth's  reign.  None  of 
our  books  have  taken  any  notice  of  this  piece  of  our 

Ex  Mss.    history ;  the  manuscript  out  of  which  I  draw  it  has 
'  ^^    been  written  near  that  time,  and  contains  many  of  the 
letters  that  passed  between  Rome  and  {England  upon 
this  occasion, 

Sd.  FoL       "^^  fi"^  ^^^^^  *«  ^^  Henry  Chichely,  then  Archbi- 

«o.  shop  of  Canterbury,  who  had  been  promoted  to  that 

see  by  the  Pope,  but  had  made  no  opposition  to  the 
statute  against  provisions  in  the  fourth  year  of  Henry 
the  Fifth ;  and  afterwards,  in  the  eighth  year  of  his 
reign^  when  the  Pope  had  granted  a  provision  of  the 
archbishoprick  of  York  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  the 
chapter  of  York  rejected  it,  and,  pursuant  to  the  former 
statute,  made  a  canonical  election.  Henry  the  Fifth 
being  then  the  greatest  king  in  Christendom,  the 
pppe  durst  not  offend  him :  so  the  law  took  place, 
without  any  further  contradiction,  till  the  sixth  year  of 
^is  son's  reign,  that  England  was  both  under  an  infant 
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King,  and  hafd  Allien  from  its  former  greatness:  there-  BOOK 
fore  the  Pope,  who  waited  for  a  good  conjuncture,  laid  ^I- 
hold  on  this,  and  first  expostulated  severely  with  the  isai. 
Archbishop  for  his  remissness,  that  he  had  not  stood 
up  more  for  the  right  of  St.  Peter  and  the  see  of  Rome, 
that  had  bestowed  on  him  the  primacy  of  England ; 
and  then  says  many  things  against  the  statute  of  pra- 
mumre^  and  exhorts  him  to  imitate  the  example  of  his 
predecessor,  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  the  Martyr,  in 
asserting  the  rights  of  the  church  ;  requiring  him,  un- 
der the  pain  of  excommunication,  to  declare  at  the 
next  parliament  to  both  Houses  the  unlawfnlness  of 
that  statute,  and  that  all  were  under  excommunication 
who  obeyed  it.  But,  to  make  sure  work  among  the 
people,  he  also  commands  him  to  give  orders,  under 
the  same  pains,  that  all  the  clei^y  of  England  should 
preach  the  same  doctrine  to  the  people.  Thi^  bears 
date  the  fifth  day  of  December  1426,  and  will  be 
found  in  the  Collection  of  Papers. 

But  it  seems  the  Pope  was  not  satisfied  with  his 
answer;  for  the  next  letter  in  that  MS.  is  yet  more  collect, 
severe,  and  in  it  his  legantine  power  is  suspended.  It  ""*  '  ®^' 
has  no  date  added  to  it;  but  the  paper  that  follows, 
bearing  date  the  sixth  of  April  1427,  leads  us  pretty 
near  the  date  of  it.  It  contains  an  appeal  of  the  Arch- 
bishop's, from  the  Pope's  sentence,  to  the  next  general 
council ;  or,  if  none  met,  to  the  tribunal  of  God  and 
Jesus  Christ. 

There  is  also  another  letter,  dated  the  sixth  of  May, 
directed  to  the  Archbishop,  and  makes  mention  of 
letters  written  to  the  whole  clergy  to  the  same  purpose, 
requiring  him  to  use  dl  his  endeavours  for  repealing 
the  statute,  and  chides  him  severely  because  he  had 
said,  that  the  Papers  zeal  in  this  matter  was  only  that 
he  ndghi  raise  much  money  out  of  England  \  which  he 
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BOOK  resents  as  an  high  iojiiry,  and  protests  that  he  designed 

^^'      only  to  maintain  those  rights  that  Christ  himself  had 

i*si.    granted  to  his  see,  whioh  the  holy  fathers,  the  coancib, 

and  the  catholic  church  has  alwaya  acknowledged.    If 

this  does  not  look  like  teaching  ew  caiAedray  it  is  left  to 

the  reader's  judgment. 

But  the  next  letter  is  of  an  higher  strain.  It  is  direct- 
ed to  the  two  Archbishops  only ;  and,  it  seems,  in  despite 
to  Chichely,  the  Archbishop  of  York  is  named  before 
Canterbury.     By  it  the  Pope  annuls  the  statutes  made 
by  Edward  the  Third  and  Richard  the  Second,  and 
commands  them  to  do  no  act  in  pursuance  of  them : 
and  declares,  if  they,  or  any  other,  gave  obedience  to 
.  them,  they  were  ipso  Jketo  excommunicated,  and  not 
to  be  relaxed,  unless  at  the  point  of  death,  by  any  but 
the  Pope.     He  charges  them  also  to  intimate  that  his 
monitory  letter  to  the  whole  nation,  and  cause  it  to  be 
affixed  in  the  several  places,  where  there  might  be  oc- 
casion for  it.     This  is  dated  the  eiglith  of  December, 
the  tenth  year  of  his  popedom.    Then  follow  letters 
from  the  university  of  Oxford,  the  Archbishi^  of  York, 
the  Bishops  of  London,  Duresme,  and  Lincoln,  to  the 
Pope ;  all  to  mitigate  his  displeasure  against  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  in  which  they  gave  him  the 
highest  testimony  possible,  bearing  date  the  tenth  and 
the  twenty-fifth  day  of  July.  These  the  Archbishop  sent 
by  an  express  to  Rome,  and  wrote  the  humblest  sub- 
mission possible  to  the  Pope ;  protesting  that  he  had 
done,  and  would  do,  all  that  was  in  his  power  for  re- 
pealing these  statutes.     One  thing  in  this  letter  is  re^ 
markable :  he  says.  He  hears  the  Pope  had  proceeded 
to  a  sentence  against  him,  which  had  never  been  done 
from  the  days  of  St.  Austin  to  thai  time :  but  he  knem 
that  onfy  by  report ,  for  he  had  not  opened,  much  less 
read,  the  bulls  in  which  it  was  contained;  being  con^ 
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manded  by  the  King  to  bring  thenty  with  the  seals  entire,  BOOK 
and  lay  them  up  in  the  paper-q^ce,  till  the  parliament      ^^'     ^ 
was  brought  together.  i«8i. 

There  are  two  other  letters  to  the  King,  and  one  to  And  to  the 
the  parliament^  for  the  repeal  of  the  statute.     In  those  ptlnument. 
to  the  King  the  Pope  writes-,  that  he  had  often  pressed  S^^^^,g. 
both  King  and  parliament  to  it;  and  that  the  King 
had  answered,  that  he  could  not  repeal  it  without  the 
parliament :  but  he  excepts  to  that,  as  a  delaying  the 
business,  and  shews  it  is  of  itself  unlawful,  and  that 
the  King  was  under  excommunication  as  long  as  he 
kept  it;  therefore  he  expects,  that,  at  the  furthest,  in  the 
next  parliament  it  should  be  repealed.     It  bears  date 
the  thirteenth  of  October,  in  the  tenth  year  of  hisCoUcct. 
popedom.      In   his   letter  to  the  parliament,  he  tells 
them,  that  no  man  can  be  saved  who  is  for  t|je  ob- 
servation of  that  statute:   therefore  he  requires  them 
under  pain  of  damnation  to  repeal  it,  and  offers  to 
secure  them  from  any  abuses  which  might  have  crept 
in  formerly  with  these  provisions.     This  is  dated  the 
third  of  October,  decimo  pontifictit.    But  I  believe  it 
is  an  error  of  the  transcriber,  and  that  its  true  date  was 
the  thirteenth  of  October. 

The  parliament  sate  in  January  1427>  being  the 
sixth  year  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth ;  during  which, 
on  the  thirtieth  of  January,  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, accompanied  by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the 
Bishops  of  London,  St.  David's,  Ely,  and  Norwich, 
and  the  Abbots  of  Westminster  and  Reading,  went 
from  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  place  where  the  House 
of  Commons  ordinarily  sate,  which  was  the  refectory 
of  the  abbey  of  Westminster,  where,  the  Archbishop 
made  a  long  speech,  in  the  form  of  a  sermon,  upon 
that  text.  Render  to  Casar  the  things  which  are  Gssaf^Sy 
ioid  to  God  the  things  that  are  God's.  He  began  with 
a  protestation,  that  he  and  his  brethren  intended  not 
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BOOK  to  say  any  thing  that  might  derogate  from  the  King, 
^^-      the  crown,  or  the  people  of  England.     Then  he  alleged 


M81.  many  things  for  the  Pope's  power  in  granting  provi- 
sions, to  prove  it  was  of  divine  right,  and  admonished 
and  re<!{[uired  them  to  give  the  Pope  satisfaction  in  it, 
otherwise  he  laid  out  to  them  with  tears,  what  mis- 
chiefs might  follow,  if  he  proceeded  to  censures;  which 
will  appear  more  fully  from  the  instrument,  that  will 
But  to  no  ]y^  found  in  the  Collection  at  the  end.     But,  it  seems, 

,  purpose*  , 

Collect,     the  parliament  would  do  nothing  for  all  this;  for  no  act, 
""  '    *  neither  of  repeal  nor  explanation,  was  passed. 

Yet  it  appears  the  Pope  was  satisfied  with  the  Arch- 
*  bishop's  carriage  in  this  matter ;  for  he  soon  after  re- 
stored him  to  the  exercise  of  his  legantine  power,  as 
Godwin  has  it ;  only  he  by  a  mistake  says,  be  was 
made  legate  anno  1428,  whereas  it  was  only  a  restitu- 
tion after  a  censure. 
J!!c}^^  Thup  stood  the  law  of  England  in  that  matter, 
themselves,  which  was  neither  repealed  nor  well  executed  ;-  for  the 
Pope's  usurpations  still  increasing,  those  statutes  lay 
dead  among  the  records,  and  several  cardinals  had 
procured  and  executed  a  legantine  power,  which  was 
clearly  contrary  to  them.  And  as  Cardinal  Wolsey 
was  already  brought  under  the  lash  for  it,  so  it  was 
now  made  use  of;  partly  to  give  the  court  of  Rome 
apprehensions  of  what  they  were  to  expect  from  the 
King,  if  they  went  on  to  use  him  ill;  and  partly  to 
proceed  severely  against  all  those  of  the  clergy,  who 
adhered  obstinately  to  the  interests  of  that  court,  and 
to  make  the  rest  compound  the  matter,  both  by  a  full 
submission  and  a  considerable  subsidy.  It  was  in  vain 
to  pretend,  it  was  a  public  and  allowed  error,  and  that 
the  King  had  not  only  connived  at  the  Cardinal's  pro- 
ceedings, but  had  made  him  all  that  while  his  chief 
minister:  that  therefore  they  were  excusable, in  sub^ 
mitting  to  an  authority  to  which  the  King  gave  so 
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great  encouragement;  and  that  if  they  had  done  other-*  BOOK 
wise,  they  had  been  unavoidably  ruined.     For  to  all      ^'   ''' 
this  it  was  answered,  that  the  laws  were  still  in  force,     z58i- 
and  that  their  ignorance  could  not  excuse  them,  since 
they  ought  to  have  known  the  law ;  yet  since  the  vio- 
lation of  it  was  so  public,  though  the  court  proceeded 
to  a  sentence,  that  they  were  all  out  of  the  King's  pro- 
tection, and  were  liable  to  the  pains  in  the  statutes ; 
the  King  was  willing,  upon  a  reasonable  composition,  Vet  they 
and  a  full  submission,  to  pardon  them. 

So,  in  the  convocation  of  Canterbury,  a  petition  was 
brought  in  to  be  offered  to  the  King.     In  the  King's 
title,  he  was  called,  77ie  Protector  and  Supreme  Headhx^Awc- 
of  the  Church  and  Clergy  of  England.    To  this  somcthc^^^mg*^ 
opposition  was  made,  and  it  was  put  off  to  another  day;^^^^' 
but,  by  the  interposition  of  Cromwell,  and  others  of  t^^^  *  g^^'^j^J 
King's  council,  who  came  to  the  convocation,  and  used  Lord  Her- 
arguments  to  persuade  them  to  it,  they  were  prevailed 
with  to  pass  it  with  that  title^  at  least  none  speaking 
against  it :  for  when  Warham,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, said.  That  silence  was  to  be  taken  for  consent^ 
they  cried  out,  they  were  then  all  silent:  yet  it  wasAntiqwt^ 
moved  by  some  to  add  these  words  to  the  title,  in  so  in  ^ta 
far  as  is  lawful  by  the  law  of  Christ.     But  Parker 
say^,  the   King  disliked  that  clause,  since  it  left  his 
power  still  disputable ;   therefore  it  was  cast  out,  and 
the  petition  passed  simply  as  it  was  first  brought  in. 
Yet  in  that  he  was  certainly  misinformed ;   for  when 
the   convocation  of  the   province  of  York  demurred 
about  the  same  petition,  and  sent  their  reasons  to  the 
King,  why  they  could  not  acknowledge  him  supreme 
head,  which  (as   appears    by   the   King's  answer  toPj^»J^  ' 
them)  were  chiefly  founded  on  this,  that  the  term 
head  was  improper,  and  did  not  agree  to  any  under 
Christ ;   the  King  wrote  a  long  and  sharp  answer  to 
them,  and  showed  them,  that  words  were  not  always 
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BOOK  to  be  onderstood  tn  their  strict  sense^  but  according  to 
^^'     the  common  acceptation.    And  among  other  things^  he 
1191.    showed  what  an  explanation  was  made  in  the  convoca- 
tion of  Canterbury^  that  it  was  in  so  far  as  was  agree- 
able  to  the  law  of  Christ ;  by  which  it  appears,  that 
at  that  time  the  King  was  satisfied  to  have  it  pass  any 
way,  and   so  it  was  agreed  to  by  nine  bishops,  (the 
Bishop  of  Rochester  being  one,)  and  sixty-two  abbots 
and  priors,  and  the  major  part  of  the  lower  house  of 
convocation  in  the  province  of  Canterbury.     Of  which 
number  it  is  very  probable  Reginald  Pool  was,  for  in  his 
book  to  the  King  he  says,  he  was  then  in  Elngland  ;  and 
adds,  that  the  King  would  not  accept  of  the  sum  the 
clergy  offered,  unless  they  acknowledged  him  supreme 
head:   he  being  then  Dean  of   Exeter,    was  of  the 
lower  house  of  convocation ;  and  it  is  not  likely  the 
King  would  have  continued  the  pensions,  and  other 
church*preferments  he  had,  if  he  had  refused  to  sign 
that  petition  and  submission.    By  it  they  prayed  the 
King  to  accept  of  100,0001.  in  lieu  of  all  punishments 
which  they  had  incurred  by  going  against  the  statutes 
ofprovisorSy  and  did  promise  for  the  future,  neither  to 
make  nor  execute  any  constitution  without  the  King's 
licence ;  upon  which  he  granted  them  a  general  par- 
don :  and    the  convocation  of  the  province  of  York 
offering  18,840 1,  with  another  submission  of  the  same 
nature  afterwards,  though  that  met  with  more  expo- 
sition, they  were  also  pardoned. 
mootdoife     ^^^'^  *^®  King's  pardon  for  the  clergy  Was  brought 
la  be  in-    into  the  House  of  Commons,  they  were  much  troubled 

<*li]H#vl  in 

the  King's  to  find  themsclves  not  included  within  it ;  for  by  the 
ff!^  statutes  of  provisors  many  of  them  were  also  liable ; 
and  they  apprehended,  that  either  they  might  be 
brought  in  trouble,  or  at  least  it  might  be  made  use  of 
to  draw  a  subsidy  from  them :  so  they  sent  their 
Speaker,  with  some  of  their  members,  to  repres^it  to 
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the  King  the  great  grief  of  bis  Commons  to  find  them-BOOK 
selves  out  of  his  favour,  which  they  concluded  from  the     *^' 
pardon  of  the  pains  of  presamnire  to  his  spiritual  sub-     **«*• 
jects,  in  which  they  were  not  included ;  and  therefore 
prayed  the  King  that  they  might  be  comprehended 
within  it.    But  the  King  answered  them,  that  they 
must  not  restrain  his  mercy,  nor  yet  force  it ;  it  was 
finee  to  him  either  to  execute,  or  mitigate  the  severity 
of  the  law :  that  he  might  well  grant  his  pardon  by 
his  great  seal  without  their  assent,  but  he  would  be 
well    advised   before  he  pardoned   them,  because  he 
would  not  seem  to  be  compelled  to  it.     So  they  went 
away,  and   the   House  was  in   some  trouble:    many 
blamed  Cromwell,  who  was  growing  in  favour,  for  this 
rough  answer ;  yet  the  King's  pardon  was  passed. 

But  his  other  concerns  made  him  judge  it  very  "'*fi*^*^J^;^ 
to  send  away  his  parliament  discontented ;  and  since  wards 
he  was  so  easy  to  them  as  to  ask  no  subsidy,  he  had  ^^^' 
no  mind  to  c^end  them  ;  and  therefore,  when*  the  thing 
waa  over,  and  they  out  of  hopes  of  it,  he  of  his  own  ac- 
cord sent  another  pardon  to  all  his  temporal  subjects 
of  their  transgressions  of  the  statutes  ^f  prowors  and 
pr^Bimufmt ;  which  they  received  with  great  joy,  and 
acknowledged  there  was  a  just  temperature  of  majesty 
and  clemency  in  the  King*s  proceedings. 

During  this   session  of   parliament,  an  unheard-of^c«taint. 
crime  was  committed  by  one  Richard  Rouse,  a  cook^sonmg. 
who  on  the  sixteenth  of  February  poisoned  a  vessel  of 
yeat,  that  was  to  be  used  in  porridge  in  the  Bishop 
of  Rochester's  kitchen,  with  which  seventeen  persons 
of  his  family  were  mortally  infected,  and  one  of  the 
gmtlemen  died  of  it ;  and  some  poor  people,  that  were 
ehsoitably  fed  with  the  remainder  of  it,  were  also  in- 
fected, one  woman  dying.    The  person   was  appr^ 
bended,  and  by  act  of  parliament  poisoning  was  de-««j^«»- 
claied  treason,  and  Rouse  was  attainted,  and  sentenced  Act.  >«• 
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BOOK  to  be  boiled  to  death,  which  was  to  be  the  punishment 

of  poisoning  for  all  times  to  come,  that  the  terror  of 

1581.    this  unheard-of  punishment  might  strike  a  horror  in 

Han.        all  persons  at  such  an   unexampled  crime.     And  the 

sentence  was  executed  in  Smithfield  soon  after. 

Of  this  I  take  notice  the  rather  because  of  Sanders's 
malice,  who   says,  this   Rouse  was   set  on  by  Anne 
Boleyn,  to   make   away  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  of 
which  there  is  nothing  on  record,  nor  does  any  writer 
of  that  time  so  much  as  insinuate  it.     But  persons  that 
are  set  on  to  commit  such  crimes,  are  usually  either 
conveyed  out  of  the  way,  or  secretly  dispatched ;  that 
they  may  not  be  brought  to  an  open  trial.     And  it  is 
not  to  be  imagined,  that  a  man  that  was  employed  by 
them  that  might  have  preferred  him,  and  found  himself 
given  up  and  adjudged  to  such  a  death,  would  not 
have  published  their  names  who  set  him  on,  to  have 
lessened  his  own  guilt,  by  casting  the  load  upon  them 
that  had  both  employed  and  deserted  him.    But  this 
must  pass  among  the  many  other  vile  calumnies,  of 
which  Sanders  has  been  the  inventer,  or  publisher,  and 
for  which  he  had  ahready  answered  to  his  Judge. 
Loid  Her-       When  the  session  of  parliament  was  over,  the  King 
^'^         continued  to  ply  the  Queen  with  all  the  applications  he 
could  think  of,  to  depart  from  her  appeal.     He  grew 
very  melancholy,  and  used  no  sort  of  diversion,  but 
The  King  ^^^9  observed  to  be  very  pensive.     Yet  nothing  could 
aueen.      prevail  with  the  Queen.     She  answered  the  lords  of 
the  council,  when  they  pressed  her  much  to  it,  thai 
she  prayed   God  to  send  the  King  a  quiet  consdeneey 
but  that  she  was  his  lawful  wife^  and  would  abide  by  it 
till  the  court  of  Borne  declared  the  contrary.     Upon 
which  the  King  forbore  to  see  her,  or  to  receive  any 
tokens  from  her,  and  sent  her  word,  to  choose  where 
she  had  a  mind  to  live,  in  any  of  his  manors.     She 
answered,  that  to  which  place  soever  she  were  removed^ 
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noihing  amid  remove  her  from  being  his  wifei     Up6n  BOOK 
Uiis  answer  the   King  left  her  at  Windsor  the  four-      ^^- 
teenth  of  July,  and  never  saw  her  more.     She  removed     1531. 
first  to  Moor,  then  to  Easthamstead,  and  at  last  to 
Ampthill,  where  she  stayed  longer. 

The  clergy  went  now  about  the  raising  of  the  hun-  a  disorder 
dred  thousand  pounds,  which  they  were  to  pay  in  five«iCT^^of  *^ 
years ;  and,  to  make  it  easier  to  themselves,  the  pre-^^^U^^ 
lates  bad  a  great  mind  to  draw  in  the  inferior  clergy  |j^j»dy- 
to  bear  a  part  of  the  burden.     The  Bishop  of  'London. 
called  a  meeting  of  some  priests  about  London,  on  the . 
first  of  September,  to  the  chapter-house  at  St.  PauFs  : 
he  designed  to  have  had  at  first  only  a  small  number, 
among  whom  he  hoped  it  would  easily  pass,  and  that 
being  done  by   a  few,  others   would   more  willingly 
foUow.     But  die  matter  was  not  so  secretly  carried, 
but  that  all  the  clergy  about  the  city  hearing  of  it^ 
went  thither.     They  were  not  a  little  encouraged  by 
many  of  the  lai^,  who  thought  it  no  unpleasant  diver- 
sion to  see  the  clergy  fall  out  among  themselves.     So 
when  they  came  to  the  chapter-house  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed, the  Bishop's  officers  would  only  admit  some 
few  to  enter ;  but  the  rest  forced  the  door,  and  rushed 
in,  and  the  Bishop^s  servants  were  beaten  and  ill  used« 
But  the  Bishop,  seeing  the  tumult  was  such  that  it         — 
could  not  be  easily  quieted,  told  them  all,  That  as  the 
siaie  of  men  in  this  life  wasfrail^  so  the  clergy,  through 
frailty  and  want  of  unsdom^  had  misdemeaned  themselves 
towards  tlw  King,  and  had  fallen  in  a  prmnumre,  for 
which  the  King  of  his  great  clemency  was  pleased  to  par-- 
don  them,  and  to  accept  of  a  little,  instead  of  the  whole^ 
of  their  benefices,  which  by  the  law  hid  fallen  into  his 
hand:  therefore  he  desired  they  would  patiently  bear 
their  share  in  this  burden.    But  they  answered,  they 
had  never  meddled  with  any  of  the  CardinaVs  faculties^ 
and  so  had  not  fallen  in  the  pramurdre ;  and  that  their 

voi^  I.  p 
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BOOK  livings  were  so  small^  that  they  could  hardly  subsist 
^  by  them.  Therefore,  since  the  bishops  and  abbots 
iMi.  were  only  guilty,  and  had  good  preferments,  they  only 
ought  to  be  punished,  and  pay  the  tax ;  but  that  for 
themselves,  they  needed  not  the  King^s  pardon,  and  so 
would  pay  nothing  for  it.  Upon  which  the  Bishop*8 
officers  threatened  them  ;  but  they,  on  the  other  hand, 
(being  encouraged  by  some  laymen  that  came  along 
with  them,)  persisted  in  their  denial  to  pay  any  thing ; 
so  that  from  high  words  the  matter  came  to  blows,  and 
several  of  the  Bishop's  servants  were  ill  handled  by 
them.  But  he,  to  prevent  a  further  tumult,  apprehend- 
ing it  might  end  upon  himself,  gave  them  good  words ; 
and  dismissed  the  meeting  with  his  blessing,  and  pro- 
mised that  nothing  should  be  brought  in  question  that 
was  then  done.  Yet  he  was  not  so  good  as  his  word ; 
for  he  complained  of  it  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who 
was  alwajrs  a  great  favourer  of  the  clergy ;  by  whose 
order  fifteen  priests  and  five  laymen  were  committed 
to  several  prisons :  but  whether  the  inferior  clei^ 
payed  their  proportion  of  the  tax,  or  not,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  discover. 
The  Pope  This  year  the  state  of  afiairs  beyond  sea  changed 
the  FreiSi  very  Considerably.  The  Pope  expected  not  only  to 
^^^^'  recover  Florence  to  his  family  by  the  Emperor's  means, 
but  also  to  wrest  Modena  and  Reggio  from  the  Duke 
of  Ferrara,  to  which  he  pretended,  as  being  fiefs  of  the 
papacy  ;  and  the  Emperor  having  engaged  by  the 
former  treaty  to  restore  them  to  him.  But  now  that 
the  Pope's  pretensions  were  appointed  to  be  examined 
by  some  judges  delegated  by  the  Emperor,  they  deter- 
mined against  the  Pope  for  the  Duke  of  Ferrara: 
which  sp  disgusted  the  Pope,  that  he  fell  totally  from 
the  Emperor,  and  did  unite  with  the  King  of  France, 
a  match  being  also  projected  between  the  Duke  of 
Orleance,    (afterwards    Henry  the  Second,)   and  his 
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niece  Catharina  de  Medici ;  which  did  work  much  on  BOOK 
the  Pope's  ambition^  to  have  his  family  allied  to  so      ^^' 
mighty  a  monarch.     So  that  now  he  became  wholly     1*31. 
French. 

The  French  King  was  also^  on  account  of  this  mar^Amatch 
riage,  to  resign  all  the  pretensions  he  had  to  any  ter- between  the 
ritory  in  Italy  to  his  younger  son  ;  which,  as  it  would  ^0^*"'^^ 
give  less  umbrage  to  the  other  princes  of  Italy,  who^JJ^^ 
liked  rather  to  have  a  king's  younger  son  among  them, 
than  either  the  Emperor,  or  the  French  King ;  so  the 
Pope  was  wonderfully  pleased  to  raise  another  great 
prince  in   Italy  out  of  his   own    family.     On   these 
grounds  was  the  match  at  this  time  designed,  which 
afterwards  took  effect;  but  with  this  difference,  that 
by  the  Dolphin's  death  the  Duke  of  Orleance  became 
King  of  France,  and   his  Queen  made  the  greatest 
figure  that  any  Queen  of  France  had  done  for  many 
ages. 

This  change  in  the  Pope*s  mind  might  have  pro- 
duced another  in  the  King's  affairs,  if  he  had  not  al- 
ready gone  so  far,  that  he  was  less  in  fear  of  the  Pope 
than*  formerly.  He  found  the  credit  of  his  clergy  was 
so  low,  that,  to  preserve  themselves  from  the  contempt 
and  fury  of  the  people,  they  were  forced  to  depend 
wholly  on  the  crown.  For  Lutheranism  was  then  mak- 
ing a  great  progress  in  England,  of  which  I  shall  say 
nothing  here,  being  resolved  at  the  end  of  this  book  to 
give  an  account  of  the  whole  course  of  it  in  those  years 
that  fall  within  this  time.  But  what  by  the  means  of 
the  new  preachers,  what  by  the  scandals  cast  on  the 
clergy,  they  were  all  at  the  King's  mercy ;  so  he  did 
not  fear  much  from  them,  especially  in  the  southern 
parts,  which  were  the  richest  and  best  people :  there- 
fore the  King  went  on  resolutely.  The  Pope,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  in  great  perplexity ;  he  saw  England 
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BOOK  reacfy  to  be  lost^  and  knew  not  what  to  do  to  rescue  or 
^^'  preserve  it-  If  he  gave  way  to  what  was  lately  done  in 
i4»i.  the  business  of  the  pramuTure^  he  must  thereby  lose 
the  greatest  advantages  he  drew  from  that  nation ;  and 
\t  was  not  likely,  that,  after  the  King  had  gone  so  &ry 
be  would  undo  what  was  done. 
thcEmpe-  *The  Emj^eror  was  more  remiss  in  prosecuting  the 
^^:,  Queen's  appeal  at  Rome;  for  at  that  time  the  Turk, 
Sc'xwt  ^^^  *  most  numerous  and  powerful  army,  was  making 
an  impression  on  Hungary,  (which,  to  the  great  scan- 
dal of  the  most  Christian  King,  was  imputed  to  his 
councils  and  presents  at  the  Port ;)  and  all  the  Empe- 
ror's thoughts  were  taken  up  with  this.  Therefore,  as 
he  gave  the  protestant  princes  of  Germany  some  pre- 
sent satisfaction  in  religion  and  other  matters ;  so  he 
sent  over  to  England,  and  desired  the  King's  assistance 
against  that  vast  army  of  300,000  men  that  was  falling 
in  upon  Christendom.  .  To  this  the  King  made  a  gene- 
ral answer,  that  gave  some  hopes  of  assisting  him.  But 
at  the  same  time  the  Protestant  princes,  resolving  to 
draw  some  advantage  from  that  conjuncture  of  afiairs, 
and  being  counted  by  the  French  King,  entered  into  a 
league  with  him,  for  the  defence  of  the  rights  of  the 
empire.  And,  to  make  diis  firmer,  the  King  was  invit- 
ed by  the  French  King  to  join  in  it ;  to  which  he  con- 
sented, and  sent  over  to  France  a  sum  of  money,  to 
be  employed  for  the  safety  of  the  empire^  And  this 
provoked  the  Emperor  to  renew  his  endeavours  in  the 
court  of  Rome  for  prosecuting  the  Queen's  appeal. 

The  French  King  encouraged  the  King  to  go  on 
with  his  divorce,  that  he  might  totally  alienate  him 
from  the  Emperor.  The  French  writers  also  had 
another  consideration,  which  seems  unworthy  of  so 
great  a  King^  that  he  himself,  being  at  that  time  so 
public  a  courtier  of  ladies,  was^  not  ill  pleased  to  set 
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forward  a  thing  of  that  nature.     "  But  though  princes  BOOK 
^  allow   themselves   their  pleasures,  yet  they  seldom      ^^' 
**  govern  their  affairs  by  such  maxims."" 

In  the  beginning  of  the  next  year  a  new  session  of    i^aa- 
parliament  was  held,  in  which  the  House  of  Commons  mcnt 


corn- 


went  on  to  complain  of  many  other  grievances  theyScMde- 
lay  under  from  the  clergy,  which  they  put  in  a  writing, 'jjj|^ 
and  presented  it  to  the  King.  In  it  they  complained 
of  the  proceedings  in  the  spiritual  courts,  and  especially 
their  calling  men  before  them,  ejp  officio^  and  laying 
articles  to  their  charge,  without  any  accuser  ;  and  then 
admitting  no  purgation,  but  causing  the  party  accused, 
either  to  abjure,  or  to  be  burnt;  which  they  found HaU. 
very  grievous  and  intolerable.  This  was  occasioned 
by  some  violent  proceeding  against  some  reputed  here- 
tics, of  which  an  account  shall  be  given  afterwards. 
But  those  complaints  were  stifled,  and  great  misunder- 
standings arose  between  the  King  and  the  House  of 
Commons  upon  this  following  occasion. 

There  was  a  common  practice  in  England  of  men*s  But  reject 
making  such  settlements  of  their  estates  by  their  lastJrJds.    '^ 
wills,  or  other  deeds,  that  the  King  and  some  great 
lords  were  thereby  defrauded  of  the  advantages  they 
made  by  wards,  ^marriages,  and  primer  seasin.     For  re- 
gulating which,  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of 
Peers,  and  assented  to  there ;  but  when  it  was  sent 
down  to  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  rejected  by 
diem,  and  they  would  neither  pass  the  bill,  nor  any 
other  qualification  of  that  abuse.     This  gave  the  King 
great  offence ;  and  the  House,  when  they  addressed  to 
him  about  the  proceedings  of  the  clergy,  also  prayed, 
Thai  he  would  consider' what  cost,  charge,  and  pains  rhtCam^ 
they  had  been  at  since  the  beginning  of  the  parliament,  ^^^^ 
and  that  it  would  please  his  Grace  of  his  princely  ^i^^g-^^^Z^^ 
nity  to  dissolve  his  court  of  parliament,  and  that  histd. 
subjects  might  return  into  their  countries.     To  which 
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BOOK  the  King  answered,  "  That  for  their  complaints  of  the 
^^'      ^^  clergy,  he  must  hear  them  also  before  he  could  give 
1588.     "judgment,  since  in  justice  he  ought  to  hear  both 
The  King's «  parties ;  but  that  they  desiring  the  redress  of  such 
"  abuses,  was  contrary  to  the  other  part  of  their  pe- 
**  tition ;   for  if  the   parliament  were  dissolved,   how 
^^  could  those  things  they  complained  of  be  amended  ? 
^'  And  as  they  complained  of  their  long  attendance, 
"  so  the  King  had  stayed  as  long  as  they  had  done, 
'^  and  yet  he  had  still  patience,  and  so  they  must  have, 
"  otherwise  their  grievances  would  be  without  redress, 
"  But  he  did  expostulate  severely  upon  their  rejecting 
"  the  bill  about  deeds,  in  prejudice  of  the  rights  of 
^^  the  crown.     He  said,  he  had  offered  them  a  great 
^^  mitigation   of  what   by  the   rigour  of  the   law   he 
^*  might  pretend  to  ;  and,  if  they  would  not  accept  of 
"  it,  he  would  try  the  utmost  severity  that  the  law 
**  allowed,  and  would   not  offer  them   such  a  favour 
"  again.**     Yet  all  this  did  not  prevail ;  for  the  act  was 
rejected,  and  their  complaint  against  the  clergy  was 
also  laid  aside,  and  the  parliament  was  prorc^ued  till 
April  next. 

In  this  parliament  the  foundation  of  the  breach 
that  afterwards  followed  with  Rome  was  laid,  by  an 
act  for  restraining  the  payment  of  annates  to  that 
court ;  which,  since  it  is  not  printted  with  the  other  sta- 
tutes, shall  be  found  in  the  end  of  this  volume.  The ' 
substance  of  it  is  as  follows  : 
An  act  ^*  That  great  sums  of  money  had  been  conveyed  out 

i^jnst  an-  ^^  ^^  ^^^  kijigdom,  uuder  the  title  of  annates  or  first- 
coiiect.  a  fniits  tp  the  court  of  Rome,  which  they  extorted  by 
''  restraint  of  bulls,  and  other  writs ;  that  it  happened 
"  often,  by  the  frequent  deaths  of  archbishops  and  bi- 
"  shops,  to  turn  to  the  utter  undoing  of  their  friends, 
"  who  had  advanced  those  sums  for  them.  These  an- 
^'  nates  were  founded  on  no  law ;  for  they  had  no 


nates, 
Colle 
Numb.  41. 
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•^  other  way  of  obliging  the  incumbents  of  sees  to  pay  BOOK 
"them,  but  by  restraining  their  bulls.  The  parlia-  ^^' 
"  ment  therefore,  considering  that  these  were  first  be-  i^*- 
'^  gun  to  be  paid  to  defend  Christendom  against  infi- 
"  dels,  but  were  now  turned  to  a  duty  claimed  by  that 
"  court,  against  all  right  and  conscience,  and  that  vast 
"  sums  were  carried  away  upon  that  account,  which, 
"  fix)m  the  second  year  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh 
'^  to  that  present  time,  amounted  to  800,000  ducats, 
"  besides  many  other  heavy  exactions  of  that  court ; 
"  did  declare,  that  the  King  was  bound  by  his  duty 
**  to  Almighty  God,  as  a  good  Christian  Prince,  to  hin- 
'*  der  these  oppressions.  And  that  the  rather,  because 
'^  many  of  the  prelates  were  then  very  aged^  and  like 
"  to  die  in  a  short  time,  whereby  vast  sums  of  money 
''  should  be  carried  out  of  England,  to  the  great  im- 
"  poverishing  of  the  kingdom.  And  therefore  all  pay- 
"  meats  of  first-fruits  to  the  court  of  Rome  were  put 
"  down^  and  for  ever  restrained,  under  the  pains  of 
"  the  forfeiture  of  the  lands,  goods,  and  chattels  of 
"  him  that  should  pay  them  any  move,  together  with 
*^  the  profits  of  his  see,  during  the  time  that  he  was 
"  vested  with  it.  And  in  case  bulls  were  restrained  in 
"  the  court  of  Rome,  any  person  presented  to  a  bi- 
"  shoprick  should  be  notwithstanding  consecrated  by 
^*  the  archbishop  of  the  province ;  or  if  he  werp  pre- 
"  sented  to  an  arclibishoprick,  by  any  two  bishops  in 
^^  the  kingdom,  whom  the  King  should  appoint  for 
'^  that  end;  and  that,  being  so  consecrated,  they  should 
*^  be  invested,  and  enjoy  all  the  rights  of  their  sees  in 
'^  foil  and  ample  manner ;  yet,  that  the  Pope  and  court 
^^  of  Rome  might  have  no  just  cause  of  complaint,  the 
*^  persons  presented  to  bishopricks  are  allowed  to  pay 
"  them  five  lib.  for  the  hundred,  of  the  clear  profits 
"  and  revenues  of  their  several  sees.  But  the  parlia- 
'^  ment,  not  willing  to  go  to  extremities,  remitted  the 

P4 
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BObK^  final  ordering  of  that  act  to  the  King,  that  if  the 
^^'  ^^  Pope  ,  would  either  charitably  and  reasonably  put 
1538.  "  down  the  payment  of  annates,  or  so  moderate  them 
'^  that  they  might  be  a  tolerable  burden,  the  King 
**  might  at  any  time  before  Easter  1533,  or  before  the 
"  next  session  of  parliament,  declare  by  his  letters  pa- 
"  tents,  whether  the  premisses,  or  any  part  of  them, 
**  should  be  observed  or  not,  which  should  give  them 
^*  the  full  force  and  authority  of  a  law.  And  that  if 
^*  upon  this  act  the  Pope  should  vex  the  King,  or 
^'  any  of  his  subjects,  by  excommunications  or  other 
"  censures,  these  notwithstanding,  the  King  should 
^*  cause  the  sacraments,  and  other  rites  of  the  church, 
^'  to  be  administered,  and  that  none  of  these  censures 
^f  might  be  published  or  executed,'' 

This  bill  began  in  the  House  of  Lords;  from  them 

k  was  sent  to  the  Commons,  and  being  agreed  to  by 

them,   received   the   royal   assent,   but  had   not  that 

final   confirmation   mentioned  in   the  act  before  the 

p*ri.  Rolls,  ninth  of  July  1533;  and  then  by  letters  patents  (in 

which  the  act  is  at  length  recited)  it  was  confirmed, 

Tbe  Pope       fiut  now  I  come  to  open  the  final  conclusion  of  the 

t^eKing    King's  suit  at  Rome.     On  the  twenty-fifth  of  January 

2S!^?*   ^*  *he  Pope  wrote  to  the  King,  that  he  heard  reports, 

appeal.      <f  which  he  very  )inwillingly  believed,  that  he  had  put 

^'  away  his  Queen,  and  kept  one  Anne  about  him  as 

f^  his  wife ;  which  as  it  gave  much  scandal,  so  it  was 

^^  an  high  contempt  of  the  apostolic  see,  to  do  such  a 

f'  thing  while  his  suit  was  still  depending,  notwith-^ 

^'  standing  a  prohibition  to  the  contrary;    Therefore 

^^  the   Pope,  remembering  his  former  merits,   which 

'^  were  now  like  to  be  clouded  with  his  present  car- 

^^  riage,  did  exhort  him  to  take  home  his  Queen,  and 

^^  to  put  Anne  away ;  and  not  to  continue  to  provoke 

^'  the  Emperor  and  his  brother  by  so  high  an  indig* 

f *  pity,  nor  to  break  the  gene^l  peace  of  ChristendQm^ 
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*'  which  was  its  only  security  against  the  power  of  the  BOOK 
"Turk."     What  answer  the  King  made  to  this,  I  do      ^^'     . 
not  find;  but,  instead  of  that,  I  shall  set  down  the  sub-    iw* 
stance  of  a  dispatch,  which  the  King  sent  to  Rome 
about  this  time,  drawn  from  a  copy  of  it ;  to  which 
the  date  is  not  added.     But  it  being  an  answer  to  a 
letter  he  received  from  the  Pope  the  seventh  of  Oc- 
tober, it  seems  to  have  been  written  about  this  time ; 
and  it  concluding  with  a  credence  to  an  ambassador, 
I  judge  it  was  sent  by  Doctor  Bonnet,  who  was  dis-^on*  Her- 
patched  to  Rome  in  January  1532,  to  shew  the  Pope 
the  opinions  of  learned  men,  and  of  the  iiniversities, 
with  their  reasons.     The  letter  will  be  found  in  the  Collect. 
end  of  this  volume ;  the  contents  of  it  are  to  this  pur-   ""  '  *'* 
pose: 

"  The  Pope  had  writ  to  the  King,  in  order  to  the  a  dispatch 
"  clearing  all  his  scruples,  and  to  give  him  quiet  in  histothePopS 
"  conscience ;  of  which  the  King  takes  notice,  and  is 
"  sorry  that  both  the  Pope  and  himself  were  so  de- 
"  ceived  in  that  matter ;  the  Pope,  by  trusting  to  the 
"  judgments  of  others,  and  writing  whatever  they  sug- 
"  gested  ;  and  the  King,  by  depending  so  much  on  the 
"  Pope,  and  in  vain  expecting  remedy  from  him  so 
"  long.  He  imputes  the  mistakes  that  were  in  the 
**  Pope's  letters  (which,  he  says,  had  things  in  them 
"  contrary  both  to  God's  law,  and  man's  law)  to  the 
"  ignorance  and  rashness  of  his  counsellors  :  for  which 
"  himself  was  much  to  be  blamed,  since  he  rested  on 
'^  their  advice ;  and  that  he  had  not  carried  himself  as 
"  became  Christ's  Vicar,  but  had  dealt  both  uncon- 
**  stantly  and  deceitfully :  for  when  the  King's  cause 
"  was  first  opened  to  him,  and  all  things  that  related 
^'  to  it  were  explained,  he  had  granted  a  commis- 
*^  sion^  with  a  promise  not  to  recall  it,  but  to  confirm 
^'  the  sentence  which  the  Legates  should  give :  and  a 
^'  decretal  was  s^nt  oyer,  defining  the  cause.     If  these 
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BOOK  "  were  jastly  granted,  it  was  injustice  to  revcke  them  ; 
^^'      "  but  if  they  were  justly  revoked,  it  was   unjust  to 
i»»a.     "  grant  them.     So  he  presses  the  Pope,  that  either  he 
"  could  grant  these  things,  or  he  could  not ;   if  he 
"  coiUd   do   it,  where  was  the  faith  which  became  a 
^'  friend^  much  more  a  Pope,  since  he  had  broke  these 
"  promises  ?  But  if  he  said,  he  could  not  do  them,  had 
^'  he  not  then  just  cause  to  distrust  all  that  came  from 
"  him,  when  at  one  time  he  condemned  what  he  had 
'^  allowed   at  another  r    So  that  the  King  saw  clearly 
"  he  did  not  consider  the  ease  of  his  conscience,  but 
"  other  worldly  respects ;  that  had  put  him  on  con- 
'^  suiting  so  many  learned  men,  whose  judgments  dif- 
'*  fered  much  from  those  few  that  were  about  the  Pope^ 
"  who  thought  the  prohibition  of  such  marriages  was 
"  only  positive,  and  might  be  dispensed  with  by  the 
*^  Pope :  whereas  all  other  learned  men  thought  the 
"  law  was  moral  and  indispensable.     He  perceived  the 
"  apostolic    see  was    destitute    of  that    learning,    by 
'^  which  it  should  be  directed :  and  the  Pope  had  oft 
''  professed  his  own  ignorance,  and  that  he  spake  by 
^  other  men's  mouths  :  but  many  universities  in  Eng* 
^^  land,  France,  and  Italy,  had  declared  the  marriage 
'^  unlawful,   and    the   dispensation    null.      None    ho- 
^^  noured  the  apostolic  see  more  than  he  had  done,  and 
"  therefore  he  was  sorry  to  write  such  things,  if  he 
'^  could  have   been  silent.      If  he   should  obeyv  the 
"  Pope's  letters,  he  would  offend  God  and  his  own  con- 
^^  science,  and  give  scandal  to  those  who  condemned 
^^  his  marriage  :  he  did  not  willingly  dissent  from  him 
^'  without  a  very  urgent  cause,  that  he  might  not  seem 
'^  to   despise  the  apostolic  see ;   therefore  he  desired 
"  the  Pope  would  forgive  the  freedom  that  he  used, 
^'  since  it  was  the  truth  that  drew  it  from  him.     And 
'^  he  added,  that  he  intended  not  to  impugn  the  Pope's 
^'  authority   further,  except  he  compelled  him ;  and 
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^  what  he  did  was  only  to  bring  it  within  its  first  and  BOOK 
"ancient  limits,  to  which  it  was  better  to  reduce  it,      ^^' 
"  than  to  let  it  always  run  on  headlong  and  do  amiss  ;     1^33? 
"  therefore  he  desired  the  Pope  would  conform  himself 
'^  to  the  opinions  of  so  many  learned  men,  and  do  his 
"  duty  and  office.     The  letter  ends  with  a  credence 
"  to  the  ambassador."* 

The   Pope,  seeing  his  authority  was   declining  in 
England,  resolved  now  to  do  all  he  could  to  recover  it, 
either  by  force  or  treaty :  and  so  ordered  a  citation  to 
be  made  of  the  King  to  appear  in  person,  or  by  proxy, 
at   Rome,   to  answer  to  the   Queen's   appeal :    upon 
which  Sir  Edward  Kame  was  sent  to  Rome,  with  a  sir  Edwaid 
new  character  of  Excusator.     "  His  instructions  were,  to^mT 
"  to  take  the  best  counsel  for  pleading  an  excuse  of 
"  the  King's  appearance  at  Rome.     First,  upon  the 
"  grounds  that  might  be  found  in  the  canon  law ;  and 
*^  those  being  not  sufficient,  he  was  to  insist  on  the 
**  prerogative  of  the  crown  of  England.**     Doctor  Bon- 
ner went  with  him,  who  had  expressed  much  zeal  in 
the  King's  ca^se,  though  his  great  zeal  was  for  pre- 
ferment, which  by  the  most  servile  ways  he  always 
courted.     He  was  a  forward  bold  man;  and  since  there 
were  many  threatenings  to  be  used  to  the  Pope  and 
cardinals,  he  was  thought  fittest  for  the  employment, 
but  was  neither  learned  nor  discreet. 

They  came  to  Rome  in  March,  where  they  found  H'wncgo. 
great  heats  in  the  consistory  about  the  King's  busi-tiberertaken 
ness.     The  Imperialists  pressed  the  Pope  to  proceed,  ^^^*i^. 
but  all  the  wise  and  indifierent  cardinals  were  of  an-^  ^^ 
other  mind.     And  when  they  understood  what  an  aGtVitei.B.13. 
was  passed  about  annates,  they  saw  clearly,  that  the 
parliaunent  was   resolved   to  adhere  to  the   King  in 
every  thing  he  intended  to  do  against  their  interests. 
The  Pope  expostulated  with  the  ambassadors  about  it ; 
but  they  told  him,  the  act  was  still   in  the  King's 
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BOOK  power ;  and  except  he  provoked  him,  he  did  not  in- 
^^'  tend  to  put  it  in  execution.  The  ambassadors,  finding 
153J.  the  Cardinal  of  Ravenna  of  so  great  reputation,  both 
for  learning  and  virtue,  that  in  all  matters  of  that  kind 
his  opinion  was  heard  as  an  oracle,  and  gave  law  to 
the  whole  consistory  ;  they  resolved  to  gain  him  by  all 
means  possible.  And  Doctor  Bednet  made  a  secret 
address  to  him,  and  offered  him  what  bishoprick  either 
in  France  or  England  he  would  desire,  if  he  would 
bring  the  King's  matter  to  a  good  issue.  He  was  at 
first  very  shy :  at  length  he  said,  he  had  been  oft  de- 
ceived by  many  princes,  who  had  made  him  great  pro- 
mises, but,  when  their  business  was  ended,  never 
thought  of  performing  them ;  therefore  he  would  be 
sure:  and  so  drove  a  bargain,  and  got  under  Doctor 
Rennet's  hand  a  promise,  (of  which  a  copy  being  sent 
to  the  King,  written  by  Rennet  himself,  will  be  found 
at  the  end  of  this  volume,)  bearing,  that  he,  having 
powers  from  the  King  for  that  effect,  dated  the  twenty- 
The  caidi-  ninth  of  December  last,  did  promise  the  Cardinal,  for 
venna  cor-  his  help  in  the  King's  afiair,  monasteries,  or  other  be- 
Wte!^^  nefices  in  France,  to  the  value  of  six  thousand  ducats 
Nu^*43.  *  y^*^'  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  bishoprick  that  fell  vacant  in 
England ;  and  if  it  were  not  Ely,  that  whenever  that 
see  was  vacant,  upon  his  resigning  the  other,  he  should 
be  provided  with  the  bishoprick  of  Ely:  dated  at 
Rome  the  seventh  of  February,  1532.  This  I  set 
down  as  one  of  the  most  considerable  arguments  that 
could  be  used  to  satisfy  the  Cardinal's  conscience  about 
the  justice  of  the  King's  cause.  This  Cardinal  was 
the  fittest  to  work'  secretly  for  the  King,  for  he  had 
appeared  visibly  against  him.  I  find  also,  by  other  let- 
ters,, that  both  the  Cardinals  of  Ancona  and  Monte 
(afterwards  Pope  Julius  the  Third)  were  prevailed  with 
by  arguments  of  the  same  nature,  though  I  cannot 
find  out  what  the   bargains  were.     Providellus,  that 
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was   accounted    the   greatest  canonist   in   Italy,  was  BOOK 
brought  from  Bononia,  and  entertained  by  the  am-      ^^- 
bassadors,  to  give  counsel  in  the  King's  cause,  and  to     i^as. 
plead  his  excuse  from  appearing  at  Rome.     The  plea 
was  summed  up  in  twenty-eight  articles^  which  were 
ofiered  to  the  Pope ;  and  he  admitted  them  to  be  exa- 
mined in  the  consistory,  appointing  three  of  them  to 
be  opened  at  a  session.     But  the  Imperialists  opposed 
that,  and,  after  fifteen  of  them  had  been  heard,  pro- 
cured a  new  order,  that  they  should  be  heard  in  a  con-CoUcct. 
gregation  of  cardinals   before  the   Pope ;  pretending 
that  a  consistory  sitting  but  once  a  week,  and  having 
a  great  deal  of  pther  business,  it  would  be  long  before 
the  matter  could  be  brought  to  any  issue.     So  Karne 
was  served  with  a  new  order  to  appear  in  the  congre- 
gation the  third  of  April,  with  this  certification,  that 
if  he  appeared  not,  they  would  proceed.     Upon  which 
he  protested,  that  he  would  adhere  to  the  former  or- 
der :  yet  being  warned  the  second  time,  he  went  first 
and  protested  against  it,  which  he  got  entered  in  the 
Datary.    This  being  considered  in  the  congregation^ 
they  renewed  the  order  of  hearing  it  in  the  consistory 
on  the  tenth  of  April,  and  then  Providellus  opened 
three  conclusions.    Two  of  them  related  to  Kame's 
powers;  the  third  was  concerning  the  safety  of  the 
l^ace  to  both  parties.    But  the  Imperialists,  and  the 
Queen's  counsel,  being  dissatisfied  with    this  order, 
would  not  appear.     Upon  which  Karne  complained  of 
their  contumacy,  and  said,  by  that  it  was  visible  they 
were  distrustful  of  their  cause.     On  the  fourteenth  oi 
April  a  new  intimation  was  made  to  Karne,  to  appear 
on  the  seventeenth  with  his  advocates,  to  open  all  the 
rest  of  the  conclusions;  but  he,  according  to  the  first 
order,  would  only  plead  to  three  of  them,  and  selected 
the  nineteenth,  twentieth,  and  twenty-first:  (what  these Coiiecc 
related  to  I  find  not.)     Upon  which  Providellus  ap-,  ""•**• 
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BOOK  pealed,  and  answered  the  objections  that  did  seem  to 
^^'      militate  against  them;  but  neither  would  the  Impe* 
1533.     rialists  appear  that  session. 

In  June,  news  were  brought  to  Rome,  which  gave 
the  Pope  great  ofience :  a  priest  had  preached  for  the 
Pope's  authority  in  England,  and  was  for  that  cast 
into  prison.  And  another  priest,  being  put  in  prison 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  upon  suspicion  of 
heresy,  had  appealed  to  the  King  as  the  supreme  head : 
upon  which  he  was  taken  out  of  the  Archbishop's 
hands,  and  being  examined  in  the  King's  courts,  was 
set  at  liberty.  This  the  Pope  resented  much  ;  but  the 
ambassadors  said,  all  such  things  might  have  been 
prevented,  if  the  King  had  got  justice  at  the  Pope** 
hands. 
AbuUfor  The  King  also  at  this  time  desired  a  bull  for  a  com* 
JJ^iJ[!  mission  to  erect  six  new  bishopricks,  to  be  endowed  by 
•hopricki.  monasteries  that  were  to  be  suppressed.  This  was  ex- 
pedited and  sent  away  at  this  time :  and  the  old  Car- 
dinal of  Ravenna  was  so  jealous,  that  the  ambassadors 
'  were  forced  to  promise  him  the  bishoprick  of  Chester, 
(one  of  the  new  bishopricks,)  with  which  he  was  well 
satisfied,  having  seen,  by  a  particular  state  of  the  en- 
dowment that  was  designed  for  it,  what  advantage  it 
would  }rield  him.  But  he  had  declared  himself  so 
openly  before  against  the  reasons  for  the  excuse,  that 
he  could  not  serve  the  King  in  that  matter ;  but  in  the 
main  cause  he  undertook  to  do  great  service,  and  so 
did  the  Cardinals  De  Monte  and  Ancona. 

Upon  the  twenty-seventh  of  June  the  delate  was 
brought  to  a  conclusion  about  the  plea  excusatory ; 
and,  when  it  was  expected  that  the  Pope  should  have 
given  sentence  against  the  articles,  he  admitted  them 
all,  si  ei  prout  de  jure.  Upon  which  the  Imperialists 
made  great  complaints :  the  cardinals  grew  weary  of 
the  length  of  the  debate,  since  it  took  up  all  their 
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time ;  but  it  was  told  them,  the  matter  was  of  great  BOOK 
importance^  and  it  had  been  better  for  them  not  to      ^^' 
have  proceeded  so  precipitately  at  first,  which  had  now     issa* 
brought  them  into  this  trouble,  and  that  the  King 
had  been  at  much  pains  and  trouble  on  their  account ; 
therefore  it  was  unreasonable  for  them  to  complain, 
who  were  put  to  no  other  trouble,  but  to  sit  in  their 
chairs  two  or  three  hours  in  a  week  to  hear  the  King's 
defences.    The  Imperialists  had  also  occasioned   the 
delays,  though  they  complained  of  them,  by  their  ca- 
vils, and  allegations  of  laws,  and  decisions  that  never 
were  made,  by  which  much  time  was  spent.     But  it 
was  objected,  that  the  King's  excuse  for  not  coming  to 
Rome,  because  it  was  too  remote  from  his  kingdom, 
and  not  safe,  was  of  no  force,  since  the  place  was  safe 
to  his  proxy.     And  the  Cardinal  of  Ravenna  pressed 
the  ambassadors  much  to  move  the  King,  instead  of 
the  excusatory  process,  to  send  a  proxy  for  examining 
and  discussing  the  merits  of  the  cause,  in  which  it        ^ 
would  be  much   easier  to  advance  the  King^s  mat- 
ter; and  that  he,  having  appeared  against  the  King 
in  this  process,  would  be  the  less  suspected  in   the 
other. 

Th^  business  being  further  considered  in  three  ses- The  Pope- 
sions  of  the  consistory,  it  was  resolved,  that,  since  the  KmgwouM 
vacation  was  coming  on,  they  would  neither  allow  of,^"^^'*^ 
nor  reject  the  King^s  excusatory  plea;   but  the  Pop^SkimS*4^ 
and  college  of  cardinals  would  write  to  the  King,  in- 
treating  him  to  send  a  proxy  for  judging  the  cause 
against  the  winter.     And  with  this,  Bonner  was  sent 
over^  with  instructions  from  the  cardinals  that  were 
gained  to  the  King,  to  represent  to  him,  that  his  ex- 
cusatory plea  could  not  be  admitted ;  for  since  the 
debate  was  to  be,  whether  the  Pope  could  grant  the 
dispensation. or  not,  it  could  not  be  committed  to  le- 
gates^ but  must  be  judged  by  the  Pope  and  the  con*- 
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BOOK  sistory.    He  was  also  ordered  to  assure  the   Kingy 
^^'      that  the  Pope  did  now  lean  so  much  to  the  French 
1599.    faction,  that  he  needed  not  fear  to  refer  the  matter 
to  him. 
A  session  of     But  whilc  thcsc  things  were  in  debate  at  Rome^ 
'^^  **™*°  *  there  was  another  session  of  parliament  in  April;  and 
then  the  King  sent  for  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  gave  him  the  answer  which  the  clergy 
had  drawn  to  the  addresses  they  made  in  the  former 
session  about  their  courts.    The  King  himself  seemed 
not  at  all  pleased  with  it ;  but  what  the  House  did  in 
it  does  not  appear,  further  than  that  they  were  no  way 
satisfied  with  it.     But  there  happened  another  thing 
^^™T^that  offended   the  King  much:   one  Themse  of  the 
the  aueen  Housc  of  Commous  movcd,  that  they  should  address 
to  the  King,  to  bring  the  Queen  back  to  the  court; 
and  ran  out  upon  the  inconveniences  that  were  like  to 
follow,  if  the  Queen  were  put  away,  particularly  the 
ill  consequence  of  the  illegitimation  of  the  Princess. 
^',^^i,Upon  this,  the  King  took  occasion  (when  he  gave 
<*''?«*«*•    them  the  clergy's  answer)  to  tell  them,  that  he  won- 
dered at  that   motion  made  in   their  House,  for  the 
matter  was  not  to  be  determined  there.     It  touched 
his  soul ;  he  wished  his  marriage  were  good,  but  the 
doctors  and  learned  men  had  determined  it  to  be  null 
and  detestable ;  and  therefore  he  was  obliged  in  con- 
science to  abstain  from  her,  which  he  assured  them 
flowed  from  no  lust  ox  foolish  appetite.     He  Was  then 
forty-one  years  old,  and  at  that  age  those  heats  abate; 
But,  except  iri  Spain  or  Portugal,  it  had  not  been  heard 
of,  that  a  man  married  two  sisters ;  and  that  he  never 
heard,  that  any  Christian  man  before  himself  had  mar- 
ried his  brother's  wife:  therefore  he  assured  them  his 
conscience  Was  troubled^  which  he  desired  them  to  re- 
port to  the  House.     In  this  session,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor came  down  to  the  Commons,  with  many  of  the 
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nobility  about  him,  and  told  tham,  the  King  had  con-  BOOK 
aid^ied  the  marches  between  England  and  Scotland,      ^^' 
which  were  uninhabited  on  the  English  side,  but  well     159s. 
peopled  on  the  Scottish  ;  and  that  laid  England  open 
to  the  incursion  of  the  Scots:  therefore  the  King  in- 
tended to  build  houses  there,  for  planting  the  English 
side.     This  the  jLords  liked  yery  well ;  and  thought  it 
eoayenient  to  give  the  King  some  aids  for  the  charges 
of  so  necessuy  a  work,  and  therefore  desired  the  Com** 
moDs  to  consult  about  it.     Upon  which  the  House  a  subsidy 
voted  a  subsidy  of  a  fifteenth:  but,  before  the  biH 
could   be  finished,  the  plague  broke  out  in  London, 
and  the  parliament  was  prorogued  till  February  fol^ 
lowing.     On  the  eleventh  of  May  (three  days  before  The  King 
the  prorogation)  the  King  sent  for  the  Speaker  of  theoathswhich 
House  of  Commons,  and  told  him,  "  That  he  found,  ^^•'^ 
"  upon  inquiry,  that  all  the  prelates,  whom  he  l^*dS^<^. 
^*  kicked  on  as  wholly  his  subjects,  were  but  half  sub-  mons. 
^^  jects ;  for  at  their  consecration  they  swore  an  oath 
^^  quite  contrary  to  the  oath  they  swore  to  the  crown ; 
^^  so  that  it  seemed  they  were  the  Pope's  subjects  rather 
than  his.    Which   he  referred   to  their  care,   that 
^^  such   order  might  be  taken  in   it,  that  the  King 
^^  might  not  be  deluded.**     Upon  which  the  two  oaths 
that  the  clergy  swore  to  the  King  and  the  Pope  were 
read  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  the  consequence 
of  them  will  be  better  understood  by  setting  them 
down. 

The  oath  to  the  Pope. 

•*  I  John,  Bishop  or  Abbot  of  A.  from  this  hour  for- Their  oath 
''  vwd  shall  be  faithful  and  obedient  to  St.  Peter,  and"**^^'^ 
^^  to  the  holy  church  of  Rome,  and  to  my  Lord  the 
^^  Pope,   and  his  successors,  canonically  entering.     I 
^^  shall  not  be  of  counsel  nor  consent,  that  they  shall 
*'  lose  either  life  or  member,  or  shall  be  tak^n,  or  sufr 

VOL.  I.  4 
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BOOK  **  fer  any  violence,  or  any  wrong  by  any  means.    Theit 
/*  counsel  to  me  credited  by  tbem,  their  messengers  or 


1584.     ^  letters,  I  shall  not  willingly  discover  to  any  person. 
"  The  papacy  of  Rome,  the  rules  of  the  holy  fathers, 
'^  and  the  regality  of  St.  Peter,  I  shall  help  and  maintain, 
'^  and  defend  against  all  men.     The  Legate  of  the  see 
"  apostolic  going  and  coming,  I  shall  honourably  cn- 
**  treat.     The  rights,  honours,  privileges,  authorities  of 
^^  the  church  of  Rome,  and  of  the  Pope  and  his  sue* 
^^  cessors,  I  shall  cayse  to  be  conserved,  defended,  aug- 
^^  mented,  and  promoted.     I  shall  not  be  in  council, 
**  treaty,  or  any  act,  in  the  which  any  thing  shall  be 
•*  imagined  against  him,  x>t  the  church  of  Rome,  their 
*^  rights,  seats,  honours,  or  powers.     And  if  I  know 
"  any  such  to  be  moved  or  compassed,  I  shall  resist  it 
'^  to  my  power,  and,  as  soon  as  I  can,  I  shall  advertise 
"  him,  or  such   as   may  give  him   knowledge.     The 
**  rules  of  the   holy  fathers,  the  decrees,  ordinances, 
"  sentences,  dispositions,  reservations,  provisions,  and 
"  commandments  apostolic,  to  my  power  I  shall  keep, 
'^  and  cause  to  be  kept  of  others.     Heretics,  schisma- 
**  tics,  and  rebels  to  our  holy  father  and  his  successors, 
*,^^^*^  I  shall  resist  and  *  persecute  to  my  power.     I  shall 
in  orig.      ff  come  to  the  syifiod  when  I  am  called,  excqjt  I  be 
^^  letted  by  a  canonical  impediment.     The  threshcJds 
**  of  the  Apostles  I  shall  visit  yearly  personally,  or  by 
^  my  deputy.     I  shall  not  alienate  or  sell  my  posses- 
^'  sions  without  the  Pope's  counsel.     So  God  me  help 
*'  and  the  holy  Evangelists." 

The  oath  to  the  King. 

Their  oath      *«  I  John,  Bishop  of  A.  utterly  renounce,  and  clearly 

*"K'«c  forsake  all  such  clauses,  words,  sentences  and  grants, 

"  which  I  have,  or  shall  have  hereafter  of  the  Pope*s 

"Holiness,  of  and  for  the  bishoprick  of  A.  that  in 

*'  any  wise  hath  been,  is,  or  hereafter  may  be  hurtful 
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**  or  prejudicial  to  your  Highness,  your  heirs,  succes-*  BOOK 
**  sors,  dignity,  privilege,  or  estate  royal.  And  also  1 
•*  do  swear,  that  I  shall  be  faithful  and  true,  and  faith  i^^a. 
^'  and  truth  I  shall  bear  to  you  my  sovereign  Lord» 
*•  and  to  your  heirs,  kings  of  the  same,  of  life  and 
^*  limb,  and  earthly  worship  above  all  creatures,  for  to 
'^  live  and  die  with  you  and  yours  against  all  people* 
'*  And  diligently  I  shall  be  attendant  to  all  your  needs 
^^  and  business,  after  my  wit  and  power,  and  your 
'^  counsel  I  shall  keep  and  hold,  acknowledging  myself 
"  to  hold  my  bishoprick  of  you  only,  beseeching  you 
*'  of  restitution  of  the  temporalities  of  the  same,  pro- 
^'  mising  as  before,  that  I  shall  be  a  faithful,  true,  and 
^'  obedient  subject  to  your  said  Highness,  heirs,  and 
^  successors,  during  my  life ;  and  the  services  and 
^  other  things  due  to  your  Highness  for  the  restitution 
^'  of  tlie  temporalities  of  the  same  bishoprick,  I  shall 
'^  truly  do,  and  obedientiy  perform.  So  God  me  help 
''  and  all  saints.**  In  the  original,  it  is  only.  So  help  me  ci€op.E.  6. 
God,  and  these  holy  Evangelists.  FoLm."* 

The  contradiction  that  was  in  these  was  so  visible.  More  laid 
that  it  had  soon  produced  a  severe  censure  from  theoa^. 
House,  if  the  plague  had  not  hindered  both  that,  and 
the  bill  of  subsidy.  So  on  the  fourteenth  of  May  the 
parliament  was  prorogued.  Two  days  after.  Sir  Tho- 
mas More,  Lord  Chancellor,  having  oft  desired  leave 
to  deliver  up  the  Great  Seal,  and  be  discharged  of  his 
office,  obtained  it ;  and  Sir,  Thomas  Audly  was  made 
Lord  Chancellor.  More  had  carried  that  dignity  with 
great  temper,  and  lost  it  with  much  joy.  He  saw  now 
how  far  the.King*s  designs  went;  and  though  he  was 
for  cutting  off  the  illegal  jurisdiction  which  the  popes 
exercised  in  England,  and  therefore  went  cheerfully 
along  with  the  suit  of  pramunire;  yet  when  he  saw  a 
total  rupture  like  to  follow,  he  excused  himself,  and 
retired  from  business  with  a  greatness  of  mind,  that 
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BOOK  was  equal  to  what  the  ancient  philosophers  pretended 
^^'  in  such  oases.  He  also  disliked  Anne  Boleyn,  and 
1583.  was  prosecuted  by  her  father,  who  studied  to  fasten 
some  criminal  imputations  on  him  about  the  dis- 
chai^  of  his  employment ;  but  his  int^rity  had  been 
such,  that  nothing  could  be  found  to  blemish  his  re- 
putation. 
An  inter-  In  September  following,  the  King  created  Anne  Bo- 
STi^h  leyn  Marchioness  of  Pembroke,  to  bring  her  by  de- 
^^^'  grees  up  to  the  height  for  which  he  had  designed  her. 
And  in  October  he  passed  the  seas,  and  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  French  King;  where  all  the  moat  ob- 
liging compliments  that  were  possible  passed  on  both 
sides  with  great  magnificence,  and  a  firm  union  was 
concerted  about  all  their  afiairs.  They  published  a 
league  that  they  made,  to  raise  a  mighty  army  next 
year  against  the  Turk;  but  this  was  not  much  con- 
sidered, it  being  generally  believed  that  the  French 
King  and  the  Turk  were  in  a  good  correspondeiice. 
As  for  the  matter  of  the  King^s  divorce,  Francis  en- 
couraged him  to  go  on  in  it,  and  in  his  intended  mar- 
riage with  Anne  Bokyn ;  promising,  if  it  were  ques- 
tioned, to  assist  him  in  it :  and  as  for  his  appearance 
at  Rome,  as  it  was  certain  he  could  not  go  thither  in 
person,  so  it  was  not  fit  to  trust  the  secrets  of  his  con- 
science to  a  proxy.  The  French  King  seemed  also 
resolved  to  stop  the  payments  of  anndtea,  and  other 
exactions  of  the  court  of  Rome;  and  said,  he  would 
send  &n  ambassador  to  the  Pope,  to  ask  redress  of 
tiiese,  and  to  protest  that  if  it  were  not  granted,  diey 
-would  seek  other  remedies  by  provincial  councils : 
and  since  there  was  an  interview  designed  between  the 
Pope  and  the  Emperor  at  Bononia  in  December,  ^e 
French  King  was  to  send  two  cardinals  thidier  to 
procure  judges  for  ending  the  business  in  England. 
There  was  also  an   interview  proposed  between  the 
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Pope  and  the  French  King  at  Nice  or  Avignon.     1V>  BOOK 
this  the  King  of  England  had  somie  inclinations  to  go     ^^* 
for  ending  all  diflerences^  if  the  Pope  were  well  dis-     i^aa. 
posed  to  it. 

Upon  this  Sir  Thomas  Eliot  was  sent  to  Rome  with  Eliot  tent 
answer  to  a  message  the  Pope  had  sent  to  the  King^  with  in* 
from   whose  instructions  both   the   substance  of  thecocLUbn 
message  and  of  the  answer  mky  be  gathered.     "  'phe^'****® 
**  Pope  had  ofiered  to  the  King,  that,  if  he  would  name 
''any  indifierent  place  out  of  his  own   kingdom,  he 
^  would  send  a  legate  and  two  auditors  of  the  Rota 
^  thither,  to  form  the  process,  reserving  only  the  sen- 
^'tence  to  himself.     The  Pope  also  proposed  a  truce 
"of  three  or  four  years,  and  promised  that  in  that 
'^  time  he  would  call  a  general  council.     For  this  mes- 
"  sage  the  King  sent  the  Pope  thanks ;  but  for  the 
"  peace,    he  could  receive  no  propositions   about  it, 
^*  without  the  concurrence  of  the  French  King  ;  and 
"  though    he  did  not  doubt  the  justice  ci  a  general 
*^  council,,  yet,  coiisidering  the  state  of  the  Emperor^s 
"  affairs  at  that  time  with  the  Lutherans,  he  did  not 
"tiiink  it  was  seasonable  to  call  one.    That  as  for 
"  sending  a  proxy  to  Rome,  if  he  we^B  a  private  per- 
^'  son,  he  could  do  it ;  but  it  was  a  part  of  the  prero^ 
^*  gative  of  his  crown,  and  of  the  privileges  of  hip  sub- 
^'jects,  that  all  matrimonial  causes  should  be  origi- 
'*  nally  judged  within  his  kingdom   by  the  English 
"  church,  which  was  consonant  to  the  general  coun- 
"  cils  and  customs  of  the  ancient  church,  whereunto 
"  he  hoped  the  Pope  would  have  regard :  and  that  for 
**  keeping  up  his   royal   authority,  to  which  he  waa 
^*  bound  by  Oath,  he  could  not.  Without  the  consent  of 
"die  realm,  submit  himself  to  a  foreign  jurisdiction; 
"  hoping  the  Pope  would  not  desire  any  violation  of 
"  the  immunities  of  the  realm,  or  to  bring  these  into 
"  public  contention,  which  had  been  hitherto  enjoyed 
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BOOK  *^  without  intrusion   or  molestation.    The  Pope   had 
/^  confessed,  that,  without  an  urgent  cause,  the  dispen- 
1533.     «  sation   could  not  be  granted.     This  the  King  laid 
^^  hold  on,  and  ordered  his  ambassador  to  shew  him 
^^  that  there  was  no  war,  nor  appearance  of  any,  be- 
^'  tween  England  and  Spain,  when  it  was  granted.     To 
'*  verify  that,  he  sent  an  attested  copy  of  the  treaty  be- 
^^  tween  his  father  and  the  crown  of  Spain  at  that  time: 
f*  by  the  words  of  which  it  appeared,  that  it  was  then 
"  taken  for  granted  that  Prince  Arthur  had  consum- 
^^  mated  the  marrii^,  which  was  also  proved  by  good 
^^  witnesses.     In   fine,  since  the  thing   did   9^  much 
"  concern  the  peace  of  the  realm,  it  was  fitter  to  judge 
''  it  within  the  kingdom  than  any  where  else;  therefore 
^'  he  desired  the  Pope  would  remit  the  discussing  of  it 
^'  to  the  church  of  England,  and  then  confirm  the  sen- 
**  tence  they  should  give.     To  the  obtaining  of  this, 
^'  the  ambassador  was  to  use  all  possible  diligence  ;  yet 
"  if  he  found  real  intentions  in  the  Pope  to  satisfy  the 
^^  King,  he  was  not  to  insist  on  that  as  the  King's  final 
*^  resolution :  and  to  let  the  Cardinal  of  Ravenna  see 
'^  that  the   King  intended  to  make  good  what  was 
"  promised  in  his  name,  the  bishoprick  of  Coventry 
^<  and  Litchfield  falling  vacant,  he  sent  him  the  offer  of 
**  it,  with  a  promise  of  the  bishoprick  of  Ely  when  it 
"  should  be  void;* 
TTieKing       Soon  after  this,  he  married  Anne  Boleyn,  on  the 
A^nc'^Bo-  fourteenth  of  November,  upon  his  lapding  in  England; 
i^n  Nov.  jjut  Stow  says,  that  it  was  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  Jany. 
Cowpcr,     ary.     Rowland  Lee  (who  afterwards  got  the  bishoprick 
and  San- '  of  Coventry  and  Litchfield)  did  officiate  in  the  mar- 
^^^        riage.     It  was  done  seoretly,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  her  father,  her  mother,  and  bro- 
ther.    The  grounds  on  which  the  King  did  this  were, 
that  his  former  marriage   being  of  itself  null,  there 
was  uo  need  of  a  declarative  sentence,  after  so  many 
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universities   and   doctors    had  given   their  judgments  BOOK 
against  it.     Soon   after  the   marriage,   she  was  with      ^^' 
childy  which  was  looked  on  as  a  signal  evidence  of  her     udst. 
chastity^  and  that  she  had  till  then  kept  the  King  at  a 
due  distance. 

But  when  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  met  at  Bono-Anintor^ 
nia,  the  Pope  expressed  great  inclinations  to  favour  thetwe^the 
French  King,  from  which  the  Emperor  could  not  re-]^JJ^^^ 
move  him,  nor  engage  him  to  accept  of  a  match  for  his 
niece,  Katherine  de  Medici,  with  Francis  $forza,  Duke 
of  Milan.     But  the  Pope  promised  him  all  that  he  de- 
sired as  to  the  King  of  England ;  and  so  that  matter 
was  still  carried  on.     Dr.  Bennet  made  several  propo-SomcoTcr. 

*  cures  about 

sitions  to  end  the  matter;  either  that  it  should  be  the  divorce 
judged  in  England^  according  to  the  decree  of  thcbert. 
council  of  Nice,  and  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, with  the  whole  clergy  of  his  province,  should 
determine  it;  or,  that  the  King  should  name  one, 
either  Sir  Thomas  More  or  the  Bishop  of  London;  the 
Queen  should  name  another,  the  French  King  should 
name  a  third,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  be 
the  fourth ;  or,  that  the  cause  should  be  heard  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  if  the  Queen  did  appeal,  it  should  be  re- 
ferred to  three  delegates,  one  of  England,  another  of 
France,  and  a  third  to  be  sent  from  Rome,  who  should 
sit  and  judge  the  appeal  in  some  indifferent  place. 
But  the  Pope  would  hearken  to  none  of  these  over- 
tures, since  they  were  all  directly  contrary  to  that 
height  of  authority  which  he  resolved  to  maintain: 
therefore  he  ordered  Capisucci,  the  Dean  of  the  Rota, 
to  cite  the  King  to  answer  to  the  Queen*s  appeal. 
Kame,  at  Rome,  protested  against  the  citation,  since 
the  Emperpr^s  power  was  so  great  about  Rome,  that 
the  King  could  not  expect  justice  there ;  and  therefore 
desired  they  would  desist,  otherwise  the  King  would 
appeal  to  tLe  learned  men  in  universities;   and  said, 

Ql4 
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BOOK  there  was  a  nullity  in  all  their  prooeedings,  sincife  th« 
,  King  wag  a  sovereign  prince,  anfd  the  church  of  Eng- 


land a  free  church,  over  which  the  Pope  had  no  just 
authority. 
Asiiloiiof     ^"*  ^^^^^  *^^^  depended  at  Rome,  anoHier  sesston 
parUam€nt.of  parliament  was  held  in  England,  which  began  to 
sit  on  the  fourth  of  February.     In  this  the  breach  with 
Rome  was   much  forwarded  by  the  act  they  passed 
An  act      against  all  appeals  to  Rome.     "Tlie  preamble  bears, 
a^i  to  '*  That  the  crown  of  England  was  imperial,  and  that 
H^.ViiL  "  *^  nation  was  a  complete  body  within  ifself,  with  a 
act  a?.       tf  fijii  power  to  give  justice  in  all  cases,  spiritual  as  well 
^'  as  temporal ;   and  that  in  the  spirituality,  as  there 
^*  had  been  at  all  times,  so  there  were  then,  men  of  tlwit 
^*  sufficiency  and  integrity,  that  they  might  declare 
^*  and  determine  all  doubts  within  the  kingdom ;  and 
^*  that  several  kings,  as  Edward  the  First,  Edward  the 
**  Third,  Richard  the  Second,  and  Henry  the  Fourth, 
"  had,  by  several  laws,  preserved  the  liberties  of  the 
*'  realm,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  fit>m  the  annoy- 
^^  ance  of  the  see  of  Rome,  and  other  foreign  poten- 
^*  tates ;  yet  many  inconveniences  had  risen   by  ap- 
*^  peals  to  the  see  of  Rome  in  causes  of  matrimony,  di- 
^*  vorces,  and  other  cases,  which  were  not  sufficiently 
^'  provided  against  by  these  laws ;  by  which,  not  only 
"  the  King  and  his  subjects  were  put  to  great  charges, 
'^  but  justice  was  much  delayed  by  appeals,  and  Rome 
'*  being  at  such  a  distance,  evidences  could  not  be 
^^  brought  thither,  nor  witnesses^  so  easily  as  within 
'^  the  kingdom :  therefore  it  w^s  enacted,  that  all  such 
'^  causes,  whether  relating  to  the  King,  or  any  of  bis 
^^  subjects,  were  to  be  determined  within  the  kingdom, 
"  in  the  several  courts  to  which  they  beloaged,  not- 
^^  withstanding  any  appeals  to  Rome,  or  inhibidont 
'^  and  bulls  from  Rome ;  whose  sentences  should  take 
f^  effect,  and  be  fully  executed  by  all  inferior  mitii^ters: 
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^  and  if  any  spiritual  persons  refused  to  execute  them  BOOK 

^  because  of  censures  from  Rome,  they  were  to  sufier  a     ^^' 

'^year*s  imprisonraent,  and  fine  and  ransom  at  the    is^a. 

"  King's  will ;  and  if  any  persons  in  the  King's  domi- 

'^  nions  procured  or  ^ecuted  any  process  or  censures 

"  from  Rome,  they  were  deckred  liaUe  to  the  pains  in 

**  Are  statute  of  provisors,  in  the  sixteenth  of  Richard 

^  the  Second.     But  that  appeals  should  only  be  from 

^  the  archdeacon  or  his  official  to  the  \  bishop  of  the 

^*  diocese  or  his  commissary,  ftnd  from  him  to  thfe  arch- 

"  bishop  of  the  province,  or  the  dean  of  the  Arches, 

"  where  the  final  determination  was  to  be  made  with- 

"  out  any  further  process ;  and  in  every  process  con- 

^  ceming  the  King,  or  his  heirs  and  successors,  an  ap- 

^  peal  should  lie  te  the  upper  house  of  convocation, 

^  where  it  should  be  finally  determined,  never  to  be 

^  again  called  in  question.** 

As  this  bill  passed,  the  sense  of  both   houses  of 
parliament  about  the  King's  marriage  did  clearly  ap- 
pear ;   but  in  the  convocation,  the  business  was  more 
fully  debated.     The  convocation  of  the  province  of 
Canterbury  was  at  this  time  destitute  of  its  head  and 
principal  member :   for  Warham,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, was  dead  since  August  last  year.     He  was  awarhim't 
great  canonist,  an  able  statesman,  a  dexterous  courtier,  A?g/»3. 
and  a  favourer  of  learned  men.     He  always  hated  Car- 
dinal WcJsey,  and  would  never  stoop  to  him,  esteeming 
it  below  the  dignity  of  his  see.     He  was  not  so  pee-    ^ 
vishly  engaged  to  the  learning  of  the  schools  as  others 
were,  but  set  up  and  encoumged  a  more  generous  way 
of  knowledge ;  yet  he  was  a  severe  persecutor  of  them 
whom  he  thought  heretics,  and  inclined  to  believe  idle 
and  fanatical  people,  as  will  afWwards  a}^)ear,  wheh 
the  impostures  of  the  Maid  of  Kent  shall  be  related. 

The  King  saw  well  of  how  great  importance  it  was  The  King 
to  the  designs  he  wis  then  forming,  to  fill  that  see^^^^ 
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BOOR  with  a  learned,  prudent,  and  resolute  man;  but  finding 
^^'  none  in  the  episcopal  order  that  was  qualified  to  his 
1593.  mind,  and  haying  observed  a  native  simplicity,  joined 
with  much  courage,  and  tempered  with  a  great  deal  of 
wisdom,  in  Dr.  Cranmer,  who  was  then  negociating 
his  business  among  the  learned  men  of  Germany,  he 
of  his  own  accord,  without  any  addresses  from  Cran- 
mer, designed  to  raise  him  to  that  dignity,  and  gave 
him  notice  of  it,  that  he  might  make  haste,  and  come 
home  to  enjoy  that  reward  which  the  King  had  ap- 

Fox.  pointed  for  him.  But  Cranmer,  having  received  this, 
did  all  he  could  to  excuse  himself  from  the  burden 
which  was  coming  upon  him ;  and  therefore  he  re- 
turned very  slowly  to  England,  hoping  that  the  King*s 
thoughts  cooling,  some  other  person  might  step  in  be- 
tween him  and  a  dignity,  of  which  having  a  just  and 
primitive  sense,  he  did  look  on  it  with  fear  and  appre- 
hension, rather  than  joy  and  desire.  This  was  so  far 
from  setting  him  back,  that  the  King  (who  had  known 
well  what  it  was  to  be  importuned  by  ambitious  and 
aspiring  churchmen,  but  had  not  found  it  usual  that 
they  should  decline  and  fly  from  preferment)  was 
thereby  confirmed  in  his  high  opinion  of  him ;  and 
neither  the  delays  of  his  journey,  nor  his  entreaties  to 
be  delivered  from  a  burden,  which  his  humility  made 
him  imi^ine  himself  unable  to  bear,  could  divert  the 
King.  So  that,  though  six  months  elapsed  before  the 
thing  was  settled,  yet  the  King  persisted  in  his  opinion, 
and  the  other  was  forced  to  yield. 

Cranmer*8       In  the  end  of  January  the  King  sent  to  the  Pope 

liimc?**"  for  the  bulls  for  Cranmer's  promotion  ;  and  though  the 
statutes  were  passed  against  procuring  more  bulls  from 
Rome,  yet  the  King  resolved  not  to  begin  the  breach 
till  he  was  forced  to  it  by  the  Pope.  It  may  easily  be 
imagined,  that  the  Pope  was  not  hearty  in  his  promo- 
tion, and  that  he  apprehended  ill  consequences  from 
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the  advancement  of  a  man,  who  had  gone  over  many  BOOK 
courts  of  Christendom,  disputing  against  his  power  of     "* 
dispensing,  and  had  lived  in  much   familiarity  with     isaa. 
Osiander,  and  the  Lutherans  in  Germany :  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  had  no  mind  to  precipitate  a  rupture 
with  England;  therefore  he  consented  to  i%  and  the 
bulls  were  expedited,  though,  instead  of  annates,  there 
was  only  nine  hundred  ducats  paid  for  them. 

They  were  the  last  bulls  that  were  received  in  Eng- 
land in  this  King^s  reign;  and  therefore  I  shall  give 
an  account  of  them,  as  they  are  set  down  in  the  begin- 
ning of  Cranmer's  Register.     By  one  bull  he  is,  upon 
the  King's  nomination,  promoted  to  be  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  which  is  directed  to  the  King.     By  a  se- 
cond, directed  to  himself,  he  is  made  Archbishop.     By 
a  third,  he  is  absolved  from  all  censures.     A  fourth  is 
to  the  suffragans.     A  fifth  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 
A  sixth  to  the  clergy  of  Canterbury.     A  seventh  to  all 
the  laity  in  his  see.     An  eighth  to  all  that  held  lands 
of  it,  requiring  them  to  receive  and  acknowledge  him 
as  Archbishop.     All  these  bear  date  the  twenty-first  of 
February  1633.     By  a  ninth  bull,  dated  the  twenty- 
second  of  February,  he  was  ordained  to  be  consecrated, 
taking  the  oath  that  was  in  the  Pontifical.     By  a  tenth 
bull,  dated  the   second  of  March,  the  pall  was  sent 
him.    And  by  an  eleventh,  of  the  same  date,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York  and  the  Bishop  of  London  were  re- 
quired to  put  it  on  him.     These  were  the  several  arti- 
fices to  make  compositions  high,  and  to  enrich  the 
apostolical  chamber;   for  now  that,  about  which   St. 
Peter  gloried  that  he  had  none  of  it,  {neither  silver  nor 
gold,)  was  the  thing  in  the  world  for  which  his  suc- 
cessors Were  most  careful. 

When  these  bulls  were  brought  into  England,  Tho- 
mas Cranmer  was  on  the  thirtieth  of  March  conse- 
crated by  the  Bishops  of  Lincoln,  Exeter,  and  St. 
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BOOK  Asaph.    But  here  a  great  scruple  was  moved  by  him 
^^*      concerning  the  oath  that  he  was  to  swear  to  the  Pope, 
1^33.    which  he  had  no  mind  to  take ;  and  writers  near  that 
time  say,  the  dislike  of  that  oath  was  one  of  the  mo- 
tives that  mdde  him  so  unwillingly  accept  of  that  dig- 
nity.    He  declared,  that  he  thought  there  were  many 
things  settled  by  the  laws  of  the  popes,  which  ought  to 
His  protest,  be  reformed;  and  that  the  obligation  which  that  oath 
his  oath  to  brought  upou  him,  would  bind  him  up  from  doitig  his 

the  Pope      j^^y^    y^^y^     ^^     Q^^    ^y^^     j^j^^^    ^^j    ^y^^     church.        But 

this  being  communicated  to  some  of  the  canonists  and 
casuists,  they  found  a  temper  that  agreed  better  with 
their  maxims  than  Cranmer*s  sincerity  ;  which  was, 
that,  before  he  should  take  the  oath,  he  should  make  a 
good  and  formal  protestation,  that  he  did  not  intend 
thereby  to  restrain  himself  from  any  thing  that  he  was 
bound  to,  either  by  his  duty  to  Gk>d,  or  the  King,  or 
the  country ;  and  that  he  renounced  every  thing  in  it 
that  was  contrary  to  any  of  these.  This  protestation 
he  made  in  St.  Stephen's  chapel  at  Westminster,  in  the 
hands  of  some  doctors  of  the  canon  law,  before  he  was 
consecrated,  and  he  afterwards  repeated  it  when  he 
took  the  oath  to  the  Pope ;  by  which,  if  he  did  not 
'  wholly  save  his  integrity,  yet  it  was  plain  he  intended 
no  cheat,  but  to  act  fairly  and  above-board. 
Antiquit.  ^®  *^^^  ^  ^®  ^*®  consecrated,  and  had  performed 
Britanniae  evcry  thing  that  was  necessary  for  his  investiture,  he 
Cianmer.  came  and  sate  in  the  upper  house  of  convocation. 
There  were  there  at  that  time  hot  and  lamest  debates 
upon  these  two  questions ;  whether  it  was  against  the 
law  of  God,  and  indispensable  by  the  Pope,  for  a  tiian 
to  marry  his  brother's  wife,  he  being  dead  without 
issue,  but  having  consummated  the  marriage?  And 
whether  Prince  Arthur  had  consummated  Jiis  marriage 
with  the  Queen  ?  As  for  the  first,  it  was  brought  flrtt 
into  the  lower  house  of  convocation,  and  when  it  waa 
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put  to  the  vote,  fourteen  were  for  the  affirmative,  seven  BOOK 
for  the  negative ;  one  was  net  clear,  and  another  voted  ^^' 
tiie  prohibition  to  be  moral,  but  yet  dispensable  by  i»3»* 
the  Pope.  In  the  upper  house  it  was  long  debated, 
Stokesly,  Bishop  of  liondon,  aiguing  for  the  affirma- 
tive ;  and  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  for  the  nega- 
tive. The  opinions  of  nineteen  universities  were  read 
far  it;  and  the  one  house  being  as  full  as  the  other  was 
empty,  two  hundred  and  sixteen  being  present,  either 
in  perscm  or  by  proxy,  it  was  carried  in  the  affirmative, 
nemine  cantradicenie ;  those  few  of  the  Queen's  party 
that  were  there,  it  seems,  going  out.  For  the  other 
question  about  the  matter  of  fact,  it  was  remitted  to 
the  faculty  of  the  canon  law,  (it  being  a  matter  diat 
lay  within  their  studite,)  wheth^  the  presumptions 
were  violent,  and  such  as,  in  the  course  of^law,  must  be 
looked  on  as  good  evidences  of  a  thing  that  was  secret, 
add  was  not  capable  of  formal  proof?  They  all,  except 
five  or  six,  were  for  the  affirmative ;  and  all  the  upper 
house  confirmed  this,  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells 
only  excepted. 

In  this  account  it  may  seem  strange,  that  there  were 
but  twenty-three  persons  in  the  lower  house  of  con- 
vocati(»,  and  two  hundred  and  sixteen  in  the  upper 
house.  It  is  taken  from  an  unquestioned  authority; 
so  the  matter  of  fact  is  not  to  be  doubted.  The  most 
learned  Sir  Henry  l^lman  has  in  no  place  of  his  Col- 
lection of  our  Councils  considered  the  constitution  of 
the  two  houses  of  convocation ;  and  in  none  of  our  re- 
cords have  I  been  able  to  discover  of  what  persons  they 
were  made  up  in  the  times  of  popeiy :  and  therefore, 
since  we  am  left  to  ccmjecture,  I  shall  ofer  mine  to  the 
learned  reader.  It  is,  that  none  sate  in  the  lower 
house,  but  those  who  were  deputed  by  the  inferior 
clergy ;  and  that  bishops,  abbots,  mitred  and  not  mi- 
tfed,  aad  priers,  deims  and  archdeacons  sate  then  in 
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BOOK  the  upper  house  of  convocation.  To  which  I  am  in- 
'  duced  by  these  two  reasons:  it  is  probable  that  all 
1583.  who  were  declared  prelates  by  the  Pope,  and  had  their 
writ  to  sit  in  a  general  council,  had  likewise  a  right  to 
come  to  the  upper  house  of  convocation,  and  sit  with 
the  other  prelates.  And  we  find  in  the  tomes  of  the 
councils,  that  not  only  abbots  and  priors,  but  deans 
and  archdeacons,  were  summoned  to  the  fourth  council 
in  the  Lateran,  and  to  that  at  Vienna.  Another  rea- 
son is,  that  their  sitting  in  two  houses  (for  in  all  other 
nations  they  sit  together)  looks  as  if  it  had  been  taken 
from  the  constitution  of  our  parliament ;  in  which  all 
that  have  writs  personally  sit  in  the  Lords*  House,  and 
those  who  come  upon  an  election  sit  in  the  Lower 
House.  So  it  is  not  improbable,  that  all  who  were 
summoned  personally  sate  in  the  upper  house,  and 
those  who  were  returned  with  an  election  sate  in  the 
lower  house  of  convocation. 

This  account  of  that  convocation  I  take  from  that 
collection  of  the  British  antiquities,  which  is  believed 
to  have  been  made  by  Matthew  Parker,  who  lived,  at 
that  time,  and  was  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. But  the  convocation-books  being  burnt,  there 
are  no  records  to  be  appealed  to ;  yet  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed,  that,  in  a  matter  of  fact  that  was  so  pubUc 
and  well  known,  any  man  (especially  one  of  that  high 
rank)  would  have  delivered  falsehoods,  while  the  books 
were  yet  extant  that  would  have  disproved  them. 
Newea-  .  l^ie  church  of  England  having  in  her  representative 
make  the  made  such  a  full  decision,  nothing  remained  but  to 
Mlbmjti  give  judgment,  and  to  declare  the  marriage  null.  The 
Uiing  was  already  determined  ;  only  the  formality  of  a 
sentence  declarative  was  wanting.  But,  before  they 
proceeded  to  that,  a  new  message  was  sent  to  the 
Queen,  to  lay  all  that  had  passed  before  her,  and  to 
desire  her  to  acqui<3sce  in.  the  opinions  of  so  niany 
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universities  and  learned  men.  But  she  still  persisted  BOOK 
in  her  resolution  to  own  her  marris^,  and  to  adhere  ^^' 
to  her  appeal  till  the  Pope  should  judge  in  it.  And  1533. 
when  it  was  told  her,  that  the  King  would  settle  the 
jointure  that  she  was  to  have  by  his  brother,  and  that 
the  honour  of  Princess  of  Wales  should  still  be  paid 
her,  she  rejected  it.  But  the  new  Queen  was  nowButinvtin. 
with  child,  and  brought  forth  Queen  Elizabeth  the 
seventh  of  September  this  year :  from  which,  looking 
backwards  nine  months,  to  the  beginning  of  Decern^ 
ber,  it  shew3  that  she  must  have  been  married  at  or 
before  that  time:  for  all  the  writers  of  both  sides  agree, 
that  she  was  married  before  she  conceived  with  child. 
The  King  therefore  thought  not  fit  to  conceal  it  much 
longer ;  so  on  Easter-eve  she  was  declared  Queen  of 
England.  It  seems  it  was  not  thought  needful  at  that 
time  to  proceed  to  any  further  sentence  about  the 
former  marriage ;  otherwise  I  cannot  see  what  made 
it  be  so  long  delayed,  since  the  thing  was  in  their 
power  now,  as  well  as  afler.  And  it  was  certainly  a 
preposterous  method  to  judge  the  first  marriage  null 
afler  the  second  was  published..  So  that  it  seems 
more  probable,  they  did  not  intend  any  sentence  at  all^ 
till  afterwards,  perhaps  upon  advertisements  from  be- 
yond sea,  they  went  on  to  a  formal  process.  Nor  is  it 
unlikely  that  the  King,  remembering  the  old  advice 
that  the  Pope  sent  him,  once  to  marry  a  second  wife,  ' 
and  then  to  send  for  a  commission  to  try  the  matter, 
which  the  Pope  was  willing  to  confirm,  thou^  he 
would  not  seem  to  allow  it  ori^nally,  resolved  to  follow 
this  method ;  for  the  Pope  was  bow  closing  with  Fran- 
cis, from  which  union  the  King  had  reason  to  expect 
great  advantages. 

Whatsoever  were  the  reasons  of  the  delay,  the  pro- 
cess was  framed  in  this  method.  First,  Cranmer  wrote 
to  the  King,  that  the  world  had  been  long  scandalized 
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BOOK  with  his  marriage,  and  th^  it  lay  on  him,  as  his  duty, 
^'      to  see  it  tried  and  determined;   therefore  craved  his 
1483.    royal  leave  to  proceed  in  it.    Which  being  obtained, 
proceeds  to  both  the  King  and  Qyeen  were  cited  to  appear  before 
o/dhS^.  the  Archbishop,  at  Dunstable,  the  twentieth  of  May ; 
J^^^    and  the  Archbishop  went  thither,  with  the  Bishops  of 
cS'^'Lib  '  ^"^^^>  Winchester,  (Gardiner,)  Bath  and  Wells,  and 
otho.c.  10.  Lincoln,  and  many  divines  and  canonists.    That  place 
was  chosen  because  the  Queen  lay  then  very  near  it  at 
Ampthill,  and  so  she  could  not  pretend  ignorance  of 
what  was  done ;  and  they  needed  not  put  many  days 
in  the  citation,  but  might  end  the  process  so  much  the 
sooner.    On  the  tenth  of  May  the  Archbishop  sate  in 
court,  and  the  King  appeared  by  proxy,  but  the  Queen 
appeared   not.     Upon  which  she  was  declared   con- 
tumax ;  and  a  second  citation  was  issued  out,  and  after 
thi^t  a  third :  but  she  intended  not  to  aj^ar,  end  so 
she  ¥fa%  finally  declared  eoniumax.    Then  the  evidences 
that  had  been  brought  before  the  Legates,  of  the  con- 
summation of  the  marriage  with  Prince  Arthur,  were 
read.    Afi^er  that  the  determinations  of  the  universities, 
and  divines,  and  canonists,  were  also  produced  and 
roid*     Then  the  judgments  of  the  convoci^tions  of 
both  provinces  were  also  read,  with  many  other  in- 
struments, wd  the  whole  merits  of  the  cause  were 
Coiieet.     gpenf^.     Upon  which,  after  many  sessions,  on  the 
'*'""'*•  *^*  twenty-third  of  May,   sentence  was  given,  with  the 
advice  of  all  that  were  there  present,  d^laring  it  only 
to  have  be^n  a  marriage  de  facto^  but  i^ot  dejure^  pro- 
nouncing it  null  from  the  beginning.    One  thing  is  to 
be  observed^  that  the  Archbishop  in  the  sentence  ia 
called.    The  Legate  of  the  j^^tofie  See.    Whether 
this  went  of  course  as  one  of  his  titles,  or  was  put  in 
tp  ma)^e  the  sentence  firm^,  the  reader  mpty  judge, 
^sntenee  being  given,  the  Arcbbicfhop,  wi^  all  the  rest, 
retvrn^d  to  London ;  and  ft?^  d«ys  ^ft^Vy  on  the  twen- 
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ty-eighth  of  May,  at  Lambeth,  by  another  judgment  BOOK 
he  in  general  words  (no  reasons  being  given  in  the    ^^' 
sentence)  confirmed  the  King's  marriage  with  the  new     i^aa. 
Queen  Anne;  and  the  first  of  June  she  was  crowned 
Queen. 
When  this  great  business,  which  had  been  so  longThecen- 

,     .  Ill-  •         1  surespaascd 

in  agitation,  was  thus  concluded,  it  was  variously  ceii«atthattime. 
sured,  as   men   stood   affected.      Some    approved    the 
King's  proceedings   as  canonical   and  just,    since   so 
many  authorities,  which,  in  the  interval  of  a  general 
council,  were  all  that  could  be  had,  (except  the  Pope 
be  believed   infallible,)  had   concurred   to   strengthen 
the  cause ;  and  his  own  clergy  had,  upon  a  full  and 
long  examination,  judged  it  on  his  side.     Others,  who 
in  the  main  agreed  to  the  divorce,  did  very  much  dis- 
like the   King's   second  marriage  before  the  first  was 
dissolved ;    for  they  thought  it  against  the  common 
course  of  law,  to  break  a  marriage  without  any  public 
sentence :  and  since  one  of  the '  chief  politic  reasons 
that  was  made  use  of  in  this  suit  was  to  settle  the  suc- 
cession of  the  crown,  this  did  embroil  it  more,  since 
there  was  a  fair  colour  given  to  except  to  the  validity 
of  the  second  marriage,' because  it  was  contracted  be- 
fore the  first  was  annulled.    But  to  this  others  answer- 
ed, that  the  first  marriage  being  judged  by  the  inter- 
preters of  the  doctrine  of  the  church  to  have  been  null 
from  the  beginning,  there  was  no  need  of  any  sentence, 
but  only  for  form.     And  all  concluded,  it  had  been 
better  there  had  been  no  sentence  at  all,  than  one  so 
late.  Some  excepted  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's 
being  judge,  who,  by  his  former  writings  and  disputes^ 
bad  declared  himself  partial.    But  to  this  it  was  an- 
swered, that,  when  a  man  changes  his  character,  all 
that  he  did  in  another  figure  is  no  just  exception  :  so 
judges  decide  causes  in  which    they  formerly  gave 
counsel;  and  popes  are  not  bound  to  the  opinions  they 
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BOOK  held  when  they  were  divines  or  canonists.  It  was  also 
^^'  said,  that  the  Archbishop  did  only  declare,  in  l^i^l 
143a.  form,  that  which  was  already  judged  by  the  whole 
^  convocation  of  both  provinces.  Some  wondered  at  the 
Pope's  stilBFhess,  that  would  put  so  much  to  hazard,, 
when  there  wanted  not  as  good  colours  to  justify  a 
bull,  as  they  had  made  use  of  to  excuse  many  other 
things.  But  the  Emperor's  greatness,  and  the  fear  of 
giving  the  Lutherans  advantages  in  disputing  the 
Pope's  authority,  were,  on  the  other  hand,  so  pre- 
valent considerations,  that  no  wonder  they  wrought 
much  on  a  Pope,  who  pretended  to  no  other  know- 
ledge but  that  of  policy ;  for  he  had  often  said.  He 
understood  not  the  matter ,  and  therefore  left  it  in  other 
men's  hands.  All  persons  excused  Queen  Katharine 
for  standing  so  stiffly  to  her  ground ;  only  her  denying 
so  confidently  that  Prince  Arthur  consummated  the 
marriage,  seems  not  capable  of  an  excuse.  Every  body 
admired  Queen  Anne's  conduct,  who  had  managed 
such  a  King's  spirit  so  long,  and  had  neither  surfeited 
him  with  great  freedom,  nor  provoked  him  by  the 
other  extreme :  for  the  King,  who  was  extremely  nice 
in  these  matters,  conceived  still  an  higher  opinion  of 
her ;  and  her  being  so  soon  with  child  after  the  mar- 
riage, as  it  made  people  conclude  she  had  been  chaste 
till  then,  so  they  hoped  for  a  blessing  upon  it,  sinco 
there  were  such  early  appearances  of  issue.  Those 
that  favoured  the  Reformation  expected  better  days 
under  her  protection,  for  they  knew  she  favoured  them: 
but  those  who  were  in  their  hearts  for  the  established 
religion  did  much  dislike  it ;  and  many  of  the  cleigy, 
especially  the  orders  of  monks  and  friars,  condemned 
it,  both  in  their  sermons  and  discourses. 

But  the  King,  little  regarding  the  censures  of  the 
vulgar,  sent  ambassadors  to  all  the  courts  of  Europe,  to 
give  notice  of  his  new  marriage,  aAd  to  justify  it  by 
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some  of  those  reasons,  which  have  been  opened  in  the  BOOK 
former  parts  of  this  history.  He  also  sent  the  Lord  ^  *  . 
Mountjoy  to  the  divorced  Queen,  to  let  h^r  know  what  1*33. 
was  done,  and  that  she  was  no  more  to  be  treated  as 
Queen,  but  as  Princess  Dowager.  He  was  to  mix 
promises  with  threatenings,  particularly  concerning  her 
daughter's  being  put  next  to  the  Queen's  issue  in  the 
succession.  But  the  afflicted  Queen  would  not  yield ; 
and  said,  she  would  not  damn  her  soul,  nor  submit  to 
such  an  infamy :  that  she  was  his  wife,  and  would 
never  call  herself  by  any  other  name,  whatever  might 
follow  on  it;  since  the  process  still  depended  at  Rome.cottUb. 
That  lord  having  written  a  relation  of  what  had  passed  ****  *^ 
between  him  and  her,  shewed  it  to  her ;  but  she  dashed 
with  a  pen  all  those  places  in  which  she  was  called 
Princess  Dowager,  and  would  receive  no  service  at 
any  one's  hands,  but  of  those  who  called  her  Queen ; 
and  she  continued  to  be  still  served  as  Queen  by  all 
about  her.  Against  which,  though  the  King  used  all 
the  endeavours  he  could,  not  without  both  threatening 
and  violence  to  some  of  the  servants,  yet  he  could  never 
drive  her  from  it:  and  what  he  did  in  that  was 
thought  far  below  that  height  of  mind  which  appeared 
in  his  other  aictings ;  for  since  he  had  stript  her  of  the 
real  greatness  of  a  Queen,  it  seemed  too  much  to  vex 
her  for  keeping  up  the  pageantry  of  it. 

But  the  news  of 'this  made  great  impressions  else- 
where.   The  Emperor  received  the  King's  justification 
very  coldly,  and  said  he  would  consider  what  he  was  to 
do.  upon  it;  which  was  looked  on  as  a  declaration  of 
war.     The  French   King,   tliough  he    expressed  still  The  Fbpe 
great  friendship  to  the  King,  yet  was  now  resolved  toSftoSl™" 
link  himself  to  the  Pope ;  for  the  crafty  Pope,  appre-^'S^f* 
bending  that  nothing  made  the  King  of  England  so . 
confident,  as  that  he  knew  his  friendship  was  necessary 
to  the  French  King>  and  fearing  they  had  resolved  tp 
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BOOK  proceed  at  once  to  the  putting  down  the  papal  autho^ 
rity  in  their  kingdoms,  (which  it  appears  they  had 
ifM.  once  agreed  to  do,)  resolved  by  all  means  to  make  sure 
of  the  French  King ;  which,  as  it  would  preserve  that 
kingdom  in  his  obedience,  so  would  perhaps  frighten 
the  King  of  England  from  proceeding  to  such  extremi- 
ties ;  since  that  Prince,  in  whose  conjunction  he  trust- 
ed so  much,  had  forsaken  him :  therefore  the  Pope  did 
so  vigorously  pursue  the  treaty  with  Francis,  that  it 
was  as  good  as  ended  at  this  time,  and  an  interview 
was  projected  between  them  at  Marseilles.  The  Pope 
did  also  grant  him  so  great  power  over  his  own  clei^y, 
that  he  could  scarce  have  expected  more,  if  he  had  set 
up  a  Patriarch  in-  France ;  so  that  Francis  did  resolve 
to  go  on  in  the  designs,  which  had  been  concerted  be- 
tween him  and  the  King  of  England,  no  frirther :  but 
still  he  considered  his  alliance  so  much,  that  he  pro- 
mised to  use  his  most  effectual  intercession  with  the 
Pope  to  prevent  all  censures  and  bulls  against  the 
King ;  and,  if  it  were  possible,  to  bring  the  matter  to  an 
amicable  conclusion.  And  the  Emperor  was  not  ill 
pleased  to  see  France  and  England  divided.  Therefore, 
though  he  had  at  first  opposed  the  treaty  between  the 
Pope  and  Francis,  yet  afterwards  he  was  not  troubled 
that  it  took  effect ;  hoping  that  it  would  disunite  those 
two  Kings,  whose  conjunction  had  been  so  troublesome 
to  him. 
And  con-  But  whcu  the  news  was  brought  to  Rome  of  what 
King's  pro-  was  done  in  England,  with  which  it  was  also  related, 
^iittS.*°  that  books  were  coming  out  against  the  Pope's  supre- 
macy, all  the  cardinals  of  the  Imperial  faction  pressed 
the  Pope  to  give  a  definitive  sentence,  and  to  proceed 
to  densures  s^ainst  the  King.  But  the  more  moderate 
cardinals  thought,  England  was  not  to  be  thrown  away 
with  such  precipitation :  and  therefore  a  temper  was 
found,  that  a  sentence  should  be  given  upon  what  had 
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been    attempted   in    England  by   the  Archbishop  of  BOOK 
Canterbury,   (which,   in  the   stile  of  the  canon-law,     ^^' 
were  called  the  attentates ;)  for  it  was  pretended,  that    1*88. 
the  matter  depending  in  the  court  of  Rome,  by  the 
Queen*8  appeal,  and  the  other  steps  that  had  been  made, 
it  was  not  in  the  Archbishop's  power  to  proceed  to 
any  sentence.     Therefore  in  general  it  was  declared, 
that  all  that  had  been  attempted  or  done  in  England 
about  the  King's  suit  of  divorce  was  null,  and  that  the 
King  by  such  attempts  was  liable  to  excommunication, 
unless  he  put  things  again  in  the  state  they  were  in« 
and  that  before  September  next,  and  that  then  they 
would  proceed  further ;  and  this  sentence  was  affixed 
in  Dunkirk  soon  aften 

The  King,  resolving  to  follow  the  thing  as  far  as  it 
was  possible,  sent  a  great  embassy  to  Francis,  who  was 
then  on  his  journey  to  Marseilles,  to  dissuade  the  inter- 
view and  marriage  till  the  Pope  gave  the  King  satisr 
&ction.  But  the  French  King  was  engaged  in  honour 
to  go  forward ;  yet  he  protested  he  would  do  all  that 
lay  in  his  power  to  compose  the  matter,  and  that  he 
would  take  any  injury  that  were  done  to  the  King  as 
highly  as  if  it  were  done  to  himself;  and  he  desired 
the  King  would  send  some  to  Marseilles,  who  there- 
upon sent  Gardiner  and  Sir  Francis  Brian. 

But  at  this  time  the  Queen  brought  forth  a  daughter,  Qaem  eh- 
who  was  christened  Elizabeth  ;  (the  renowned  Queen  of  ^pt.  7. 
England ;)  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  being  her 
godfather.  She  was  soon  after  declared  Princess  of 
Wales;  though  lawyers  thought  that  against  law,  for 
she  was  only  heir  presumptive^  but  not  apparent,  to  the 
crown^  since  a  son  coming  after,  he  must  be  preferred. 
Yet  the  King  would  justify  what  he  had  done  in  his 
marriage  with  all  possible  respect ;  and  having  before 
declared  the  Lady  Mary  Princess  of  Wales,  he  did  now 
the  same  in  favour  of  the  Lady  EUizabeth. 
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BOOK      The  interview  between   the  Pope  and  the  Frendi 
^^'     King  was  at  Marseilles  in  October,  where  the  marriage 
1588.    was  made  up  between  the  Duke  of  Orleance  and  Ka- 
vieii'b^'    tharine  de  Medici ;  to  whom,  besides  100,000  crowns 
PbpTaSr  P^rtio^j  ^he   principality  of  many  towns  in  Italy,   as 
French      Milan,  Reggio,  Pisa,  Legom,  Parma,  and  Piacenza,  and 
Marseilles,  the  dutchy  of  Urbio,  were  given.    To  the  former  the 
Pope  pretended  in  the  right  of  the  popedom,  and  to  the 
Jast  in  the  right  of  the  house  of  Medici.     But  the 
French  King  was  to  clear  all  those  titles  by  his  sword. 
As  for  the  King^s  business,  the  Pope  referred  it  to  the 
TbcPdpe  consistory.    But  it  seems  there  was  a  secret  transaction 
to  give  sen- between  him  and  Francis,  that  i{  the  King  would  in  all 
^^ing    other  things  return  to  his  wonted  obedience  to  the 
hmd^^di-    apostolic  See,  and  submit  the  matter  to  the  judgment  of 
force,       ^e  consistory,  (excepting  only  to  the  cardinals  of  the 
imperial  faction,  as  partial  and  incompetent  judges ;) 
the  decision   should  be  made  to  his  heart's  content. 
This  I  collect  from  what  will  afterwards  appear*     The 
King,  upon  the  sentence  that  was  passed  against  him^ 
Fidel,  scrv.  gent  Bouuer  to  Marseilles ;  who,  procuring  an  audience 
ldi^Respon.of  the  Pope,  delivered  to  him  the  authentic  instrument 
of  the  King's  appeal  from  him  to  the  next  general 
council  lawfully  called,     At  this  the  Pope  was  much 
incensed,  but  said  he  would  consider  of  it  in  consistory ; 
and,  having  consulted  about  it  there,  he  answered,  that  the 
appeal  was  unlawful,  and  therefore  he  rejected  it ;  and 
for  a  general  council,  the  calling  of  it  belonged  to  him, 
and  not  to  the  King.     About  the  same  time  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  being  threatened  with  a  process 
from  Rome,  put  in  also  his  appeal  to  the  next  general 
council.     Upon  which  Bonner  delivered  the  threaten- 
ings  which  he  was  ordered  to  make,  with  so  much  ve- 
hemency  and  fury,  that  the  Pope  talked  of  throwing 
him  in  a  cauldron  of  melted  lead,  or  of  burning  him 
^iye;  and  he,  apprehending  some  danger,  tni^df^  hii 
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escape.    About  the  middle  of  November  the  interview  BOOK 
ended,  the  Pope  returning  to  Rome^  and  the  French      ^^' 
King  to  Paris ;  a  firm  alUance  being  estabhshed  between     i»93. 
them.     But  upon  the  Duke  of  Orleance  his  marrying 
the  Pope*8  niece,  I  shall  add  one  observation,  that  will 
neither  be  unpleasant  or  impertinent.     The  Duke  of 
Orleance  was  then  but  fourteen  years  and  nine  months 
old,  being  bom  on  the  last  of  March   1518,  and  yetszovius. 
was  believed  to  have  consummated  his  marriage  the  very 
first  night  after :  so  the  Pope*s  historians  tell  us  with 
much  triumph;  though  they  represented  that  impro- 
bable, if  not  impossible,  in  Prince  Arthur,  who  was  nine 
months  elder  when  he  died. . 

Upon  the  French  King^s  return  from  Marseilles,  theTh^'^ch 
Bishop  of  Paris  was  sent  over  to  the  King  ;  which  (as  Tails  with 
may    be  reasonably    collected)    followed   upon  some  of  Engiuid 
agreement  made  at  Marseilles;  and  he  prevailed  with^J^^JJj^ 
the  King  to  submit  the  whole  matter  to  the  Pope  and 
the  consistory,  on   such  terms   that  the  Imperialists 
should  not  be  allowed  a  voice,  because  they  were  parties^ 
being  in  the  Emperor*s  power.     None,  that  has  observ- 
ed the  genius  of  this  King,  can  think,  that,  after  he  had 
proceeded  so  far,  he  would  have  made  this  submission 
without  very  good  assurances ;  and  if  there  had  not 
been  great  grounds  to  expect  good  efiects  from  it,  the 
Bishop  of  Paris   would  not  in  the  middle  of  winter 
have  undertaken  a  journey  from  England  to  Rome. 
Bat  the  King,  it  seems,  would  not  abase  himself  so  far 
as  to  send  any  submission  in  writing,  till  he  had  fuller 
assurances.     The  Lord  Herbert  has  published  a  letter, 
(which  he  transcribed  from  the  original,  written  by  the 
Archbishop  of  York  and  the  Bishop  of  Duresme  to 
the  King,  the  eleventh  of  May  1534,)  giving  an  ac- 
count of  a  conference  they  had  with  Queen  Katha« 
rine;    in   which,    among    other    motives    they    used, 
this  Was  one ;  to  persuade  her  to  comply  with  what 
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BOOK  the  King  had  done :   That  the  Pope  had  said  at  Mar- 
settles^  that  if  the  King  would  send  a  proxy  to  Rome, 
i53».     he  would  give  the  cause  for  him  against  the  Queen, 
because  he  knew  his  cause  was  good  and  just.    Which 
is  a  great  presumption,  that  the  Pope  did  really  give 
some  engagements   to  the    French   King    about  the 
King's  business. 
Which  was     When  the  Bishop  of  Paris  came  to  Rome,  the  mo- 
ed  atRome.  tion  was  Hked,  and  it  was  promised,  that  if  the  King 
sent  a  promise  of  that  under  his  hand,  with  an  order  to 
his  proxies  to  appear  in  court,  there  should  be  judges 
Hist.  Coun- sent  to  Cambray  to  form  the  process,  and  then  the 
by  Padre    matter  should  be  determined  for  him  at  Rome.    This 
^^^^'       was  sent  to  the  King,  with  the  notice  of  the  day  that 
was  prefixed  for  the  return  of  his  answer ;  and  with 
other  motives,  which  must  have  been  very  great,  since 
they  prevailed  so  much.     For  in  answer  there  was  a 
courier  dispatched  from  the  King,  with  a  formal  pro- 
mise under  his  hand.     And  now  the  matter  seemed  at 
a  point,  the  French  interest  was  great  in  the  court  of 
Rome;  four  new  cardinals  had  been  made  at  Mar^ 
Sieilles,  and  there  were  six  of  that  faction  before^  which, 
with  the  Pope*8  creatures,  and  the  indifferent  or  venal 
voices,  balanced  the  Imperial  faction  ;  so  that  a  wound, 
that  was  looked  on  as  fatal,  was  now  almost  healed. 
But  God,  in  his  wise  and  unsearchable  providence,  had 
designed  to  draw  other  great  ends  out  of  this  rupture  ; 
and  therefore  suffered  them  that  were  the  most  con«»- 
cemed  to  hinder  it,  to  be  the  chief  instruments  of  driv-* 
ing  it  oUt     For  the  cardinals  of  the  Imperial  faction 
But  the  im- were  now  very  active ;  they  liked  not  the  precedent  of 
ppposed  it.  excluding  the  cardinals  of  the  nation  concerned  out  of 
any  business.     But  above  all  things  they  were  to  hin- 
der a  conjunction  between  the  Pope  and  the  King  of 
]&ngland ;  for  the  Pope  being  then  allied  to  France, 
there  was  nothing  the  Emperor  feared  more  than  the 
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dosing  the  breach  with  England ;  which  wou^  make  BOOK 
the  union  against  him  so  much  stronger.     Therefore, 
when  the  day  that  had  been  prefixed  for  the  return  of    loa- 
the courier  from  England  was  elapsed,  they  all  pressed 
the   Pope  to  proceed  to  a  sentence  definitive,  and  to 
censures.     Bellay,  the  Bishop  of  Paris,  represented  the 
injustice  of  proceeding  with   so  much  precipitation, 
since,  where  there  were  seas  to  cross,  in  such  a  sear 
son,  many  accidents  might  occasion  the  delay  of  the/ 
express.     The  King  of  England  had  followed  this  suit 
six  years,  and  had  patience  so  long :  therefore  he  de- 
sired the  delay  of  six  days  ;  and  if  in  that  time  no  re- 
turn came,  they  might  proceed.     But  the  Imperialists 
represented,  that  those  were  only  delays  to  gain  time ; 
and  that  the  King  of  England  was  still  proceeding  in 
his  contempt  of  the  apostolic  see,  and  of  the  cardinals, 
and  pubUshing  books  and  libels  against  them.     This  so 
wrought  on  the  angry  Pope,  that,  without  consulting 
his  ordinary  prudence,  he  brought  the  business  into 
the  consistory,  where  the  plurality  of  voices  carried  it 
to   proceed  to  a  sentence.     And   though  the  process  And  with 
had   been   carried  on  all  that  winter  in  their  usual  St^V*pJS!^ 
forms^  yet  it  was  not  so  ripe,  but,  by  the  rules  of  the^'**"*^ 
consistory^  there  ought  to  have  been  three  sessions  be-^j 
fore  sentence  was  given.     But  they  concluded  all  in 
one  day ;  and  so,  on  the  twenty-third  of  March,  the 
marriage  between  the  King  and  Queen  Katharine  was 
declared  good,  and  the  King  required  to  take  her  as 
his  wife;  otherwise  censures  were  to  be   denounced 
against  him. 

Two    days    ailer    that,  the    courier  arrived  from  The  King 
England^  with  the  King's  submission  under  his  hand  in  !!^iil?^ 
due  form  ;  and  earnest  letters  from  the  French  King  toJj|J^j„ 
have  it  accepted,  that  so  the  business  might  be  com-^"«**»^ 
posed.     When  this  was  known  at  Rome,  all  the  in- 
different  and  wise  cardinals  (among  whom  was  Far- 
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BOOK  nese,  ihsA  was  afterwards  Pope  Paul  the  Third)  clilfie 
^^'  to  the  Pope,  and  desired  that  it  might  be  again  ccrti- 
i»33.  sidered,  before  it  went  forther.  So  it  was  brought 
again  into  the  consistory.  But  the  secret  reason  of  the 
Imperialists  opposing  it  was  now  more  pressing ;  since 
there  was  such  an  appearance  of  a  settlement,  if  the 
former  sentence  were  once  recalled.  Therefore  they  so 
managed  the  matter,  that  it  was  confirmed  anew  by 
the  Pope  and  the  consistory;  and  they  ordered  the 
Emperor  to  execute  the  sentence. 

The  King  was  now  in  so  good  hope  of  his  business, 
that  he  sent  Sir  Edward  Rarne  to  Rome  to  prosecute 
his  suit ;  who,  on  his  way  thither,  met  the  Bishop  of 
Paris  coming  back  with  his  melancholic  account  of 
his  unprosperous  negociation.  When  the  King  heard 
it,  and  understood  that  he  was  used  with  so  much 
scorn  and  contempt  at  Rome,  being  also  the  more  tcx- 
ed  because  he  had  come  to  such  a  submission,  he  te* 
solved  then  to  break  totally  from  Rome.  And  in  this 
he  was  before-hand  with  that  court:  for,  judging  it 
the  best  way  to  procure  a  peace,  to  manage  the  war 
vigorously,  he  had  held  a  session  of  parliament  from 
the  fifteenth  of  January  till  the  thirtieth  of  March  ;  in 
which  he  had  procured  a  great  change  of  the  whole 
constitution  of  the  government  of  the  church.  But,  be- 
fore I  give  an  account  of  that,  I  shall  first  open  all  the 
ailments  and  reasons,  upon  which  I  find  they  pro- 
ceeded in  this  matter. 
Which  had  The  Pope*s  power  had  been  then  for  fouryears  together 
dispvted^  much  examined  and  disputed  in  England ;  in  which 
^'^^^  they  went  by  these  steps,  one  leading  to  another. 
They  first  controverted  his  power  of  dispensing  with 
the  law  of  God. ,  From  that  they  went  t6  examine 
what  jurisdiction  he  had  in  England  ;  upon  which  fol- 
lowed the  convicting  the  clergy  of  a  pramunire^  with 
their  submission  to  the  King.    And  that  led  them  ta 
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eontrovert  the  Pope's  right  to  annates ^  and  other  6x-  BOOK 
actions,  which  they  also  condemned.     The  condemn- 
ing  all  appeals  to  Rome  followed  that  naturally.     And    **«»• 
now  so  many  branches  of  that  power  were  cut  off,  th6 
root  was  next  struck  at,  and   the  foundations  of  th^ 
papal  authority  were  examined.     For  near  a  year  to- 
gether there  had  been  many  public  debates  about  it ; 
and  both  in  the  parliament  and  convocation  the  thing 
was  long  disputed,  and  all  that  could  be  alleged  on 
both  sides  was  considered.    The  reader  will  be  best^*^""®^ 
able  to  judge  of  their  reasons  (and  thereby  of  the  ripep 
ness  of  their  judgments,  when  they  enacted  the  laws  HaiL 
that  passed  in  this  parliament)  when  he  sees  a  full  ac- 
count of  them ;    which  I   shall  next  set  down :    not 
drawn  from  the  writings  and  apologies  that  have  been 
published  since,  but  from  these  that  came  out  about 
that  time.     For  then  were  written  The  Institution  for 
the  necessary  JSrudition  of  a  Christian  Man,  concluded 
in  the  convocation,  and  published  by  authority;  and 
another  book,  De  Differentia  RegitB  et  EcclesiastioB 
Potestatis.  The  former  of  these  was  called  the  Bishops*, 
and  the  latter  the  King's  book.     Gardiner  also  wrote  a 
book,  De  vera  Obedientia,  to  which  Bonner  prefixed  a 
preface  upon  the  same  subject.     Stokesly  Bishop  of 
London,  and  Tonstal  Bishop  of  Duresme,  wrote  a  long 
letter  in  defence  of  the  King's  proceedings  in  this  mat* 
ter  to  Reginald  (soon  af):er  Cardinal)  Pool :  from  these 
writings,  and  the  sermons  preached  by  some  bishops 
at  this  time,  with  other  authentic  pieces,  I  have  ex- 
tracted the  substance  of  the  arguments  upon  which 
they  grounded  their  laws,  which  I  shall  divide  in  twc 
heads.     The  one,  of  the  reasons  for  rejecting  the  Pope^s 
pretended  power  :  the  other,  for  setting  up  the  King's 
suprpinac^,   with    the    explanations    and    limitations 
pfit 

♦^  First|  of  the  Pope's  power,  they  declared  that  they 
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BOOK  ''  found  no  ground  for  it  in  the  Scripture.     All  the 

^^'      ^^  Apostles  were  made  equal  by  Christ,  when  he  <^m- 

1533.    <<  mitted  the  church  to  their  care  in  common.    And  he 

tnents  upon  ^^  did  often  declare,  there  was  no  superiority  of  one 

tm  reject:  ^'  above  another.     St.  Paul  claimed  an  equality  with 

•**•  "  the  chief  apostles,  both  Peter,  James,  and  John  ;  and 

*^  when  he   thought  St.  Peter  blame-worthy,  he  with- 

"  stood  him  to  his  face.     But  whatsoever  preeminence 

"  St.  Peter  might  have,  that  was  only  personal,  and 

'^  there  was  no  reason  to  affix  it  to  his  chair  at  Rome, 

*'  more  than  at  Antioch.     But  if  any  see  be  to  be  pre- 

'^  ferred  before  another,  it  should  be  Jerusalem,  where 

'^  Christ  died,  and  out  of  which  the  faith  was  propagated 

'^  over  all  nations,  Christ  commanding  his  disciples  to 

"  begin  their  preaching  in  it ;  so  that  it  was  truly  the 

*'  mother  church,  and  is  so  called  by  St.  Paul :  whereas 

"  in  the  Scripture,  Rome  is  called  Babylon,  according 

"  to  TertuUian  and  St.  Jerome. 

'^  For  the  places  brought  from  Scripture  in  favour  of 
*^  the  papacy,  they  judged  that  they  did  not  prove  any 
"  thing  for  it.  That  J%au  art  Peter,  and  Upon  this 
"  rock  I  will  build  my  church,  if  it  prove  any_  thing  in 
*'  this  matter,  would  prove  too  much ;  even  that  the 
^^  church  was  founded  on  St.  Peter,  as  he  was  a  private 
"  person,  and  so  on  the  popes  in  their  personal  capa:* 
*'  city.  But  both  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Jerome,  and  St 
"  Austin  think,  that  by  the  rock,  the  confession  he 
"  had  made  was  only  to  be  meant*  Others  of  the 
"  fathers  thought,  by  the  rock,  Christ  himself  was 
"  meant,  who  is  the  only  true  foundation  of  the  church ; 
'^  though  in  another  sense  all  the  Apostles  are  also 
"called  foundations  by  St.  Paul.  That,  Tell  the 
•^  church,  is  thought  by  Gerson  and  ^neas  Silvius 
"  (afterwards  Pope  Pius  the  Second)  rather  to  make 
"  against  the  Pope  and  for  a  general  council.  And  the 
^^  fathers  have  generally  followed  St  Chrysostom  and 
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'^  St  Austin,  who  thought,  that  the  giving  of  the  keys  BOOK 

^  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  the  charge,  Feed  my     ^^' 

"  shtep^  were  addressed  to  St.  Peter,  in  behalf  of  all  the     iwa. 

**  rest  of  the  Apostles.     And  that,  /  have  prayed  for 

*'  thee,  that  thy  faith  fail  not,  was  only  personal,  and 

'^  related  to  his  fall,  which  was  then  imminent.     It  is 

**  also  clear  by  St.  Paul,  that  every  Apostle  had  his  pe- 

*^  culiar  province,  beyond  which  he  was  not  to  stretch 

"  himself;  and  St.  Peter's  province  was  the  circum^ 

^'  cision,  and  his    the  uncircumcision ;    in   which  he 

^'  plainly  declares  his  equality  with  him. 

^'  This  was  also  clear  from  the  constant  tradition  of 
'^  the  church.  St.  Cyprian  was  against  appeals  to 
^^  Rome,  and  would  not  submit  to  Pope  Stephen's  defi- 
*'  nition  in  the  point  of  re-baptizing  of  heretics ;  and 
^^  expressly  says,  T%(U  all  the  Apostles  were  equal  in 
^^  power,  and  that  all  the  bishops  were  also  equal,  since 
'*  the  whole  office  and  episcopate  was  one  entire  thing, 
"  of  which  every  bishop  had  a  complete  and  equal  share. 
^^  And  though  some  places  are  brought  out  of  him  con- 
**  oeming  the  unity  of  the  Roman  church,  and  of  other 
^  churches  with  it ;  yet  those  places  have  no  relation  to 
^^  any  authority  that  the  Roman  church  had  over  other 
**  churches,  but  were  occasioned  by  a  schism  that  Nova- 
^^  tian  had  made  there  at  Rome,  being  elected  in  oppo- 
^^  sition  to  the  Bishop  that  was  rightly  chosen ;  and  of 
*^  that  unity  only  St.  Cjrprian  writes  in  those  places. 
*^  But  from  all  his  epistles  to  the  Bishops  of  Rome,  it 
^^  is  visible  he  looked  on  himself  as  their  equal,  since 
<<  he  calls  them  brother,  colleague,  and  fellow-bishop. 
*^  And  whatsoever  is  said  by  any  ancient  writer  of  St. 
^  Peter's  chair,  is  to  be  understood  of  the  pure  Gospel 
^^  which  he  delivered ;  as  St.  Austin  observes,  that  by 
**  Moses^  chair  is  to  be  understood,  the  delivering  of 
^*  Moses*  law.  But  though  St.  Peter  sate  there,  the  sue- 
^  eeeding  popes  have  no  more  right  to  pretend  to  such 
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BOOK  '^  authority^  than  the  kings  of  Spain  to  claim  the  R^ 
^^'  ^^  man  empire,  because  he  that  is  now  their  King  is 
iMf.  ^^  Emperor.  When  Constantine  turned  Christian,  the 
*^  dignity  of  the  chief,  city  of  the  empire  made  Rome 
^^  to  be  accounted  the  first  see ;  but  by  the  general  oouq- 
*^  cil  of  Nice  it  was  declared,  that  the  Patriarchs  of 
^^  Alexandria  and  Antioch  had  the  same  authority  ovc^r 
^'  the  countries  round  about  them,  that  he  of  Rome  had 
"  over  those  that  lay  about  that  city.  It  is  true,  at 
"  that  time  the  Arian  heresy  having  spread  generally 
"  over  the  eastern  churches,  from  which  the  western 
**  were  free,  the  oppressed  catholic  bishops  of  the 
'^  east  made  appeals  to  Rome,  and  extolled  that  see  by 
^^  a  natural  maxim  in  all  men,  who  magnify  that  from 
*'  which  they  have  protection.  But  the  second  geueral 
'^  council  took  care  that  that  should  not  grow  a  pre- 
**  cedent ;  for  they  decreed,  that  every  province  should 
'^  be  governed  by  its  own  synod ;  and  that  bishops, 
*^  when  they  were  accused,  must  first  be  judged  by  the 
^^  bishops  of  their  own  province,  and  from  them  they 
'^  might  appeal  to  the  bishops  of  the  diocese,  b|it  no 
^^  higher  appeal  was  allowed :  and  by  that  council  it  ap- 
^^  pears,  what  was  the  foundation  of  ^e  greatness  of 
^^  the  Bishop  of  Rome ;  for  when  Constantinople  was 
^^  made  the  seat  of  the  empire  and  new  Rome,  it  had 
^^  the  same  privileges  that  old  Rome  had,  and  was  set 
^*  next  to  it  in  order  and  dignity.  In  a  council  at 
^^  Milevi,  in  which  St.  Austin  sate,  they  appointed,  that 
'<  every  clerk  that  should  appeal  to  any  bishop  beyoiyl 
*'  the  sea,  should  be  excommunicated.  And  when 
*^  Faustianus  was  sent  by  the  Pope  to  the  Afirican 
^*  churches,  to  claim  the  right  of  receiving  appeals,  and 
^^  pretended  a  canon  of  the  council  of  Nice  for  it ;  the 
**  pretension  was  rejected  by  the  African  fathers,  who 
*^  acknowledged  no  such  right,  and  had  never  heard  of 
'*  thfit  canop.     Upon  which  they  sent  to  tlie  eastern 
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^  churches^  and  search  was  every  where  made  for  the  BOOK 
**  copies  of  the  canons  of  that  council ;  but  it  was  found     ^^' 
"  that  it  was  a  forgery.     From  whence  two  things  were    isaa. 
"  observable :  the  one,  that  the  church  in  that  age  had 
^'  no  tradition  of  any  divine  institution  for  the  autho^ 
''  rity  of  that  see^  since  as  the  popes,  who  claimed  iU 
'^  never  pretended  to  any  such  thing ;  so  the  African 
"  bi8b<^f  by  their  rejecting  that  power,  shew  that 
"  they  knew  nothing  of  any  divine  warrant ;  all  the 
^  contest  being  only  about  the  canon  of  the  church. 
^^It  also  appeared,  how  early  the  church  of  Rome 
*^  aspired  to  power,  and  did  not  stick  at  making  use  of 
^  forged  writings  to  support  it.    But   Pope  Agatho, 
"  more  modestly  writing  to  the  Emperor  in  his  own 
'^  name,  and  in  the  name  of  all  the  synods  that  were 
^^  subject  to  his  see,  calls  them,  a  few  bishops  in  the 
"  northern  and  western  parts.    When  afterwards  the 
**  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  was  declared  by  the  Em- 
"  peror  Mauritius  the  universal  Bishop,  Gregory  the 
'^  Great  did  exclaim  against  the  ambition  of  that  title, 
"  as  being  equal  to  the  pride  of  Lucifer ;  and  declared, 
^  that  he  who  assumed  it  was  the  forerunner  of  Anti- 
*^  Christ ;  saying,  that  none  of  his  predecessors  had  ever 
^*  claimed  such  a  power.    And  this  was  the  more  ob- 
^*  servable,  since  the  English  were  converted  by  those 
'^  whom  he  sent  over ;  so  that  this  was  the  doctrine  of 
'^  diat  see,  when  this  church  received  the  faith  from  it. 
^  But  it  did  not  continue  long  within  those  limits  ; 
'^  for  Boniface  the  Third  assumed  that  title,  upon  the 
^  grant  of  Phocas.     And  as  that  Boniface  got  the  spi- 
"  ritual  sword  put  in  his  hand,  so  the  eighth  of  that 
'^  name  pretended  also  to  the  temporal   sword ;   but 
**  they  owe  these  powers  to  the  industry  of  those  popes,  ♦ 

^^  and  not  to  any  donation  of  Chrisf  s.  The  popes,  when 
*^  they  are  consecrated*  promise  to  obey  the  canons  of 
*^  ^  eight  0r«t  general  councils^  which  if  they  oH^serve,* 
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BOOK  *^  they  will  receive  no  appeals,   nor  pretend  to  any 
/^  higher  jurisdiction  than  these  give  to  them,  and  the 
1438.    "  other  patriarchs  equally. 

"  As  for  the  decrees  of  latter  councils,  they  are  of 
"  less  authority.  For  those  councils  consisted  of  monks 
^^  and  friars  in  great  part,  whose  exemptions,  obtained 
**  from  Rome,  obliged  them  to  support  the  authority  of 
*^  that  court ;  and  those  who  sate  in  them  knew  little  of 
^^  the  Scriptures,  fathers,  or  the  tradition  of  the  church, 
**  being  only  conversant  in  the  disputes  and  learning  of 
<*  the  schools.  And  for  the  Florentine  council,  the 
^^  eastern  churches,  who  sent  the  Greek  bishops  that 
"  sate  there,  never  received  their  determination  ;  neither 
^^  then,  nor  at  any  time  since. 

^^  Many  places  were  also  brought  out  of  the  fathers, 
^'  to  show  that  they  did  not  look  on  the  bishops  of 
^^  Rome   as  superior  to  other  bishops ;  and  tliat  they 
**  understood  not  those  places  of  Scripture,  which  were 
^'  afterwards  brought  for  the  Pope's  supremacy,  in  that 
^'  sense;  so  that  if  tradition  be  the  best  expounder  of 
^^  Scripture,  those  latter  glosses  must  give  place  to  the 
*'  more  ancient.    But  that  passage  of  St.  Jerome,  in 
^^  which  he  equals  the  Bishops  of  Eugubium  and  Con- 
/  '^  stantinople  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  was  much  made 
'^  use  of,  since  he  was  a  presbyter  of  Rome,  and   so 
*^  likely  to  understand  the  dignity  of  his  own  church 
"best.     There   were  many  things   brought  from  the 
"  contests  that  other  sees  had  with  Rome,  to  show, 
"  that  all  the  privileges  of  that  and  other   sees  were 
"  only  founded  on  the  practice  and  canons  of  the 
*^  church,  but  not  upon  any  divine  warrant.     Con- 
*^  stantinople  pretended  to  equal  privileges.     Ravenna, 
"  Milan,  and  Aquileia  pretended  to  a  patriarchal  dig- 
"  nity  and  exemption.     Some  archbishops  of  Canter- 
^^  bury  contended,  that  popes  could  do  nothing  against 
.^  the  laws  of  the  church  ;  so  Laurence  and  Dunstan. 
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**  Robert  Grostest^   Bishop  of  Lincoln^  Asserted  the  BOOK 

**  same,  and  many  popes  confessed  it.     And  to  this  day      ^^- 

**  no  constitution  of  the  Pope's  is  binding  in  any  churchy     1,^3. 

"  except  it  be  received  by  it ;  and  in  the  daily  practicei 

"  of  the  canon-law,  the  customs  of  churches  are  pleaded 

"  against  papal  constitutions  ;  which  shows  their  author 

*'  rity  cannot  be  from  God,  otherwise  all  must  submit 

"  to  their  laws.     And  from  the  latter  contests  up  and 

"  down   Europe,  about  giving  investiture^,   receiving 

^'  appeals,  admitting  of  legates,  and  papal  constitutions, 

"  it  was  apparent,  that  the  papal  authority  was  a  ty- 

"  ranny,  which  had  been  managed  by  cruel  and  frau- 

"  dulent  arts,  but  was  never  otherwise  received  in  the 

"  church  than  as  a  conquest,  to  which  they  were  con- 

"  strained  to  yield.     And  this  was  more  fully  made 

^'  out  in  England,  from  what  passed  in  William  the 

"  Conqueror,  and  Henry  the  Second's  time,  and  by  the 

"  statutes  of  provisors  in  many  kings'  reigns,  which 

"  were  still  renewed,  till  within  an  hundred  years  of 

"  the  present  time." 

Upon  these  grounds  they  concluded,  that  the  Pope's 
power  in  England  had  no  foundation,  neither  in  the 
law  of  God,  nor  in  the  laws  of  the  church,  or  of  the 
land. 

"  As  for  the   King's  power  over  spiritual  persons.  The  argu- 
"and   in   spiritual    causes,  they  proved  it  from   thejjj^*.^^^ 
"Scriptures.     In  the  Old  Testament  they  found  the««P"»»«y. 
*^  kings  of  Israel  intermeddled  in  all  matters  ecclesi-^'l^rttto- 
"  astical.     Samuel,  though  he  had^  been  judge,  yet  ac-mcnt. 
"  knowledged  Saul's  authority :  so  also  did  Abimelech 
**  the  high-priest,  and  appeared  before  him  when  cited  to 
"  answer  upon  an  accusation.     And  Samuel  (1   Sam. 
"  XV.  18.)  «ays,  he  wais  made  the  head  of  all  the  tribes. 
"  Aaron,  in  that,  was  an  example  to  all  the  following 
"  bigh-priests,  who  submitted  to  Mases.     David  made 
"  many  laws  about  sacred  things,  auch  as,  the  or^er  of 
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BOOK  "the  courses  of  the  priests,  and  their  worship;  and 
^^'  *^  when  he  was  dying,  he  declared  to  Solomon  how  fkr 
1W8.  «^  his  authority  extended.  He  told  him,  (1  Chron. 
*^  xxviii.  21.)  Thai  the  courses  of  the  priests  and  all  the 
** people  were  to  be  wholly  at  his  commandment:  pur- 
"  suant  to  which,  Solomon  (2  Chron.  viii.  14,  15.)  did 
"  appoint  them  their  charges  in  the  service  of  God,  and 
•*  both  the  priests  and  Levites  departed  not  from  fds 
"  commandment  in  any  matter :  and  though  he  had 
"  turned  out  Abiathar  from  the  high-priesthood,  yet 
"  they  made  no  opposition.  Jehosaphat,  Hezekiah, 
"  and  Josias  made  likewise  laws  about  ecclesiastical 
"  matters. 
And  the  "  In  the  New  Testament,  Christ  himself  was  obedi- 
^^'  «^  ent ;  he  paid  taxes,  he  declared  that  he  pretended  to 
"  no  earthly  kingdom,  he  charged  the  people  to  render 
^  to  CcDsar  the  things  that  were  GBsar\  and  his  dis- 
^  ciples  not  to  affect  temporal  dominion,  as  the  lords  of 
^'  the  nations  did.  And  though  the  magistrates  were 
"  then  heathens,  yet  the  Apostles  wrote  to  the  churches 
^  to  obey  magistrates,  to  submit  to  them,  to  pay  taxes ; 
^  they  call  the  King  supreme,  and  say  he  is  God's 
"  minister  to  encourage  them  that  do  well,  and  to  pu- 
^  nish  the  evil-doers,  which  is  said  of  all  persons  witii- 
•«  out  exception,  and  every  soul  is  charged  to  be  subject 
"  to  the  higher  power. 

^'  Many  passages  were  cited  out  of  the  writings  of 
"  the  fathers,  to  shew,  that  they  thought  churchmen 
^  were  included  in  these  places  as  well  as  other  persons ; 
'^  so  that  the  tradition  of  the  church  was  for  the  King's 
"  supremacy  :  and  by  one  place  of  Scripture,  the  King 
/*  is  called  supreme ;  by  another,  he  is  called  h^d;  and 
**  by  a  third.  Every  soul  must  be  subject  to  Mm;  which 
^^  laid  together,  make  up  this  conclusion,  that  the 
^  King  is  the  supreme  head  over  all  persons.  In  the 
^  primitive  church,  the  bishop^  in  their. councils  made 
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"  rules  lor  ordering  their  dioceses,  which  they  only  BOOK 
**  called  canons  or  rules  5  nor  had  they  any  compulsive      ^^'  ^ 
*'  authority,   but  what  was   derived    from    the    civil     "^a- 
'*  sanctions. 

^^  After  the  emperors  were  Christians,  they  made  And  the 
*^  many  laws  about  sacred  things,  as  may  be  seen  in  ShTpri^u 
•*  the  Codes  ;  and  when  Justinian  digested  the  Roman  "''"'''^'^*"* 
^  law,  he  added  many  Novel  Constitutions  about  eccle-* 
^'  siastical  persons  and  causes.  The  emperors  called 
^*  general  councils,  presided  in  them,  and  confirmed 
'*  them.  And  many  letters  were  cited  of  popes  to  em^- 
''  perors,  to  call  councils,  and  of  the  councils  to  them  to 
*^  confirm  their  decrees.  The  election  of  the  popes 
^  themselves  was  sometimes  made  by  the  emperors^ 
^^  and  sometimes  confirmed  by  them.  Pope  Hadrian 
"  in  a  synod  decreed,  that  the  Emperor  should  choose 
^  the  Pope:  and  it  was  a  kte  and  unheard-of  thing, 
**  before  the  days  of  Gregory  the  Seventh,  for  popes  to 
**  pretend  to  depose  princes,  and  give  away  their  domi-- 
^^  nions.  This  they  compared  to  the  pride  of  Antichrist 
^  and  Lucifer.  *« 

^  They  also  argued  from  reason,  that  there  must  be  And  from 
^  but  one  supreme  ;  and  that  the  King  being  supreme 
"  over  all  his  subjects,  clergymen  must  be  included, 
^'  for  they  are  still  subjects.  Nor  can  tlieir  being  in 
^'  orders  change  that  former  relation,  founded  upon  the 
^^  law  of  nature  and  nations,  no  more  than  wives  or 
'^  servants,  by  becoming  Christians,  were  not,  according 
'^  to  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles,  discharged  from  the 
^  duties  of  their  former  relations. 

^^  For  the  great  objection  from  those  ofiices  that  are 
*^  peculiar  to  their  functions,  it  was  answered,  that  these 
^notwithstanding  the  King  might  well  be  supreme 
^^  head ;  for  in  the  natural  body  there  were  many  vital 
^'  motions  that  proceeded  not  from  the  head,  but  from 
'^  the  heart,  and  the  other  inward  parts  an4  vessels ; 
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BOOK  "  and  yet  the  head  was  still  the  chief  seat  and  root  of 

^^'      ^*  life  :   so,  though  there  be  peculiar  fiinctions  appro- 

1534.    "  priated  to  churchmen,  yet  the  King  is  still  head ; 

"  having  authority  over  them,  and  a  power  to  direct 

"  and  coerce  them  in  these. 

And  from       «  From  that  they  proceeded  to  show,  that  in  Eng- 

thc  laws  of  -,-,,-  .  /    *  ,  , 

England.  ^'  land  the  kmgs  have  always  assumed  a  supremacy 
"  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  They  began  with  the  most 
**  ancient  writing  that  relates  to  the  Christian  reli- 
^  gion   in   England   then   extant.   Pope   Eleutherius's 

letter  to  King  Lucius,  in  which  he  is  twice  called  by 
^  him,  GotTs  vicar  in  his  kingdom;  and  he  writ  in  it^ 
^  that  it  belonged  to  his  office  to  bring  his  stibjects  to 

the  holy  churchy  and  to  maintain,  protect,  and  govern 
^  them  in  it.  Many  laws  were  cited,  which  Canutus, 
^  Ethelred,  Edgar,  Edmond,  Athelstan  and  Ina  had 
'^  enacted  concerning  churchmen  ;  many  more  laws 
'^  since  the  conquest  were  also  made,  both  against  ap- 
^'  peals  to  Rome,  and  bishops  going  out  of  the  king- 
^  dom  without  the  King's  leave. 

"  The  whole  business  of  the  articles  of  Clarendon,  and 
^'  the  contests  that  followed  between  King  Henry  the 
'^  Second  and  Thomas  Becket,  were  also  opened^  And 
'^  though  a  bishop's  pastoral  care  be  cf  divine  institu- 
^  tion,  yet  as  the  kings  of  England  had  divided  bi- 
'^  shopricks  as  they  pleased,  so  they  also  converted 
^  benefices  from  the  institution  of  the  founders,  and 
^  gave  them  to  cloisters  and  monasteries,  as  King  £d- 
^  gar  did ;  all  which  was  done  by  the  consent  of 
^*  their  clergy  and  nobility,  without  dependance  on 
'^  Rome :  they  had  also  granted  these  houses  exemp- 
*^  tion  from  episcopal  jurisdiction ;  so  Ina  exempted 
^  Glastenbury,  and  Ofia  St.  Alban's,  fi^m  their  bishops* 
"  vi'sitation :  and  this  continued  even  till  the  days  of 
"William  the  Conqueror;  for  he,  to  perpetuate  the 
^  memory  of  the  victory  he  obtained  over  Harald,  and 
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**  to  endear  himself  to  the  clergy,  founded  an  abbey  BOOk: 

•'  in  the  field  where  the  battle  was  fought,  and  called      ^^' 

"  it  Battle  Abbey ;   and   in   the  charter  he  granted     i*«4. 

**  them  these  words  are  to  be  found :  It  shall  be  also 

^^  free  and  qtdet  for  ever  from  all  subjection  to  bishops, 

^  or  the  dominion  of  any  other  persons,  as  Chrisfs 

"  Church  in  Canterbury  is.     Many  other  things  were 

^^  brought  out  of  King  Alfred's  laws,  and  a  speech  of 

'^  King  Edgar's,  with   several   letters  written    to  the 

''popes    from    the   kings,   the    parliaments,   and   the 

"  clergy  of  England,  to  show,  that  their  kings  did  al- 

''  ways  make  laws  about  sacred  matters,  and  that  their 

''  power  reached  to  that,  and  to  the  persons  of  church- 

^'  men  as  well  as  to  their  other  subjects.'' 

But  at  the  same  time  that  they  pleaded  so  much  The  quaii. 
for  the  King's  supremacy,  and  power  of  making  laws  that  s^uprc 
for  restraining  and  coercing  his  subjects,  it  appeared '"^^' 
that  they  were  far  from  vesting  him  with  such  an  ab- 
solute power  as  the  popes  had  pretended  to ;  for  they 
thus  defined  the  extent  of  the  King's  power:   To  theniNeccsa^ty 
speciafJy  and  principally  it  pertaineth  to  defend  the^^^^^ 
faith  €^f  Christ  and  his  religion^  to  conserve  and  »m»^S^^S!* 
tain  the  true  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  all  such  as  be  true 
preachers  and  setters  forth  thereof;   and  to  abolish 
abuses,  heresies,  and  idolatries,  and  to  punish  with  cor- 
parol  pains  such  as  of  malice  be  the  occasion  of  the 
same.     And  finally,  to  oversee  and  cause  that  the  said 
bishops  and  priests  do  execute  their  pastoral  office  truly 
and  faithfully,  and  specially  in  these  points,  which  by 
Christ  and  his  Apostles  was  given  and  committed  to 
them ;  and  in  ease  they  shall  be  negligent  in  any  part 
thereof,  or  would  not  diligently  ewecute  the  same,  to 
cause  them  to  redouble  and  supply  their  lack :  and  if 
they  obstinately  withstand  their  princess  kind  monition, 
and  wUl  not  amend  their  faults,  then  and  in  such  case 
to  put  others  in  their  rooms  and  places.    And  Ood  hath 
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BOOK  also  commanded  the  said  bishops  and  priests  to  obey 
^^'  with  all  humbleness  and  reverence,  both  kings,  and 
1504.  princes,  and  governors,  and  all  their  laws,  not  being 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  God,  u>hatsoever  they  be :  and 
that  not  only  propter  iram^  but  also  propter  con^cien- 
tiam,  that  is  to  say,  not  only  for  fear  of  pumshment, 
hut  also  for  discharge  of  donsdence.    ^ 

Thus  it  appears,  that  they  both  limited  obedience 
to  the  King's  laws,  with  the  due  caution  of  their  not 
being  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  ^and  acknowledged 
the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  the  discharge  of  the 
pastoral  office,  committed  to  the  pastors  of  the  church 
by  Christ  and  his  Apostles ;  and  that  the  supremacy 
then  pretended  to  was  no  such  extravagant  power  as 
9ome  imagine. 
The  ncce»-  «  Upou  the  wholc  matter,  it  was  concluded,  that 
tlrpating^  ^^  the  Pope's  power  in  England  had  no  good  founda- 
^wcrr*  *'  tion,  and  had  been  managed  with  as  much  tyranny, 
^^  as  it  had  begun  with  usurpation ;  the  exactions  of 
**  their  courts  wei-e  every  where  heavy,  but  in  no  place 
^'  so  intolerable  as  in  England :  and  though  many 
^^  complaints  were  made  of  them  in  these  last  three 
^'  hundred  years,  yet  they  got  no  ease,  and  all  the 
^^  laws  about  provisors  were  still  defeated  and  made 
^^  ineffectual ;  therefore  they  saw  it  was  impossible  to 
^^  moderate  their  proceedings,  so  that  there  was  no 
^  other  remedy  but  to  extirpate  their  pretended  au- 
^^  thority,  and  thenceforth  to  acknowledge  the  Pope 
*^  only  Bishop  of  Rome,  with  the  jurisdiction  about  it, 
*^  defined  by  the  ancient  canons :  and  for  the  King 
'^  to  reassume  his  own  authority,  and  the  prerogatives 
"  of  his  crown,  from  which  the  kings  of  England  had 
^'  never  formally  departed,  though  they  had  for  this 
^^  last  hundred  years  connived  at  an  invasion  and 
^'  usurpation  upon  them^  which  was  no  longer  to  be 
♦^  wduredt" 
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These  were  the  grounds  of  casting  off  the  Pope's  BOOK 
power,  that  had  been  for  two  or  three  years  studied      ^^- 
and  inquired  into  by  all  the  learned  men  in  England,     >*«*• 
and  had  been  debated  bo*h  in  convocation  and  par-^^jj,*^"* 
liament ;  and,  except  Fisher  Bishop  of  Rochester,  I  do^^^^^c'.^ 
not   find    that   any   bishop  appeared   for  the  Pope's 
power:   and  for  the  abbots  and  priors,  as  they  were 
generally  very   ignorant,   so  what  the   Cardinal  had    • 
done  in  suppressing  some  monasteries,  and  what  they 
now  heard,  that  the  court  had  an  eye  on  their  lands, 
made  them  to  be  as  compliant  as  could  be.   But  Fisher 
was  a  man  of  great  reputation,  and  very  ancient,  so 
that  much  pains  was  taken  to  satisfy  him.     A  week 
before  the  parliament  sate  down,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  proposed  to  him,  that  he  and  any  five  doc- 
tors, such  as  he  should  choose,  and  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, and  five  doctors  with  him,  might  confer  about  it, 
and   examine   the   authorities  of  both   sides,  that  so 
there  might  be  an  agreement  among  them,  by  which 
the  scandal  might  be  removed,  which  otherwise  would 
be   taken  from   their  janglings  and   contests   among 
themselves.     Fisher  accepted   of  this,  and  Stokesley 
wrote  to  him  on  the  eighth  of  January,  that  he  was 
ready  whenever  the  other 'pleased,  and  desired  him  toTheong^. 
name  time  and  place  ;  and  if  they  could  not  agree  thecotLUb/ 
matter  among  themselves,  he  moved  to  refer  it  to  two^*®^**®' 
learned  men  whom  they  should  choose,  in  whose  de- 
termination they  would  both  acquiesce.     How  iar  this 
overture  went,  I  cannot  discover ;  and  perhaps  Fisher's 
sickness  hindered  the  progress  of  it.     But  now,  on  the 
fifteenth  of  January,  the  parliament  sate  down ;   by  ^ 
the  Journals  I  find  no  other  bishops  present  but  the 
Arehbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishops  of  Liondon, 
Winchester,  Lincoln,  Bath  and  Wells,  Landaffe  and 
CarUrie.    There  were  also  twelve  abbots  present ;  but 
upon  what  pretences  the  rest  excused  their  attendance, 
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BOOK  I  do  not  know:  perhaps  some  made  a  difference  be- 
^^'  tween  submitting  to  what  was  done,  and  being  active 
1584.  and  concurring  to  make  the  change.  During  the  ses- 
sion, a  bishop  preached  every  Sunday  at  Paul's  Cross, 
and  declared  to  the  people,  that  the  Pope  had  no  au- 
thority at  all  in  England.  In  the  two  former  sessions 
the  bishops  had  preached,  that  the  genel^  council 
was  above  the  Pope ;  but  now  they  struck  a  note 
higher.  This  was  done  to  let  the  people  see  what  jus- 
tice and  reason  was  in  the  acts  that  were  then  pass- 
ing, to  which  I  now  turn;  and  shall  next  give  an  ac- 
count of  this  great  session  of  parliament,  which  I 
shall  put  rather  in  the  natural  method  according  to 
the  matter  of  the  acts,  than  in  the  order  of  time  as 
they  passed. 
Journal  On  the  ninth  of  March  a  bill  came  up  from  the 

piocer.      Commons  for  discharging  the  subjects  of  all  depen- 
dance  on  the  court  of  Rome :  it  was  read  the  first  time 
in  the  House  of  Lords  the  thirteenth  of  March,  and 
on  the  fourteenth  was  read  the  second  time,  and  com- 
mitted.     The  committee  reported  it  on  the  nineteenth, 
by  which  it  appears,  there  was  no  stiff  nor  long  oppo- 
sition ;  and  he  that  was  likeliest  to  make  it  was  both 
obnoxious  and  absent,  as  will  afterwards  appear.     On 
the  nineteenth  it  was  read  the  third  time,  and  on  the 
twentieth   the  fourth  time,  and  then  passed  without 
any  protestation.     Some  provisos  were  added  to  it  by 
the  Lords,  to  which  the  Commons  agreed  ;  and  so  it 
was  made  ready  for  the  royal  assent. 
The  act         "In  the  preamble  the  intolerable  exactions  for  Pe- 
I^y  A?  ^^  terrpence,  provisions,  pensions  and  bwUs  of  all  sorts, 
^pc'«      "  are  complained  of,  whiph  were  contrary  to  all  laws^ 
'  "  and  grounded  only  on  the  Pope's  power  of  dispens- 

"ing,  which  was  usurped.  But  the  King,  and  the 
'^  Lords  and  Commons  within  his  own  realm,  had 
f^  pxjly  power  to  consider  how  any  of  the  laws  were  tq 
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"  be  dispensed  with  or  abrogated ;  and  since  the  King  BOOK 
"  was  acknowledged  the  supreme  head  of  the  church      ^^- 
"  of  England  by  the  prelates  and  clergy  in  their  con-     1534. 
"vocations,   therefore   it  was  enacted,   that   all   pay-itwAcact 

ments  made  to  the  apostolic  chamber,  and  all  pro- statute- 
**  visions,  bulls,  or  dispensations,  should  from  thence- the  RcOTid" 
"forth  cease.  But  that  all  dispensations  or  licences JJJ^j*j^^ 
"  for  things  that  were  not  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,"*^- 
"  but  only  to  the  law  of  the  land,  should  be  granted 
"  within  the  kingdom,  by  and  under  the  seals  of  the 
"  two  archbishops  in  their  several  provinces  ;  who 
"  should  not  presume  to  grant  any  contrary  to  the 
"  laws  of  Almighty  God,  and  should  only  grant  such 
"  licences  as  had  been  formerly  in  use  to  be  granted, 
"  but  give  no  licence  for  any  new  thing  till  it  were 
"  first  examined  by  the  King  and  his  council,  whe- 
"  ther  such  things  might  be  dispensed  with ;  and  that 
"  all  dispensations,  which  were  formerly  taxed  at  or 
"above  4/.  should  be  also  confirmed  under  the  Great 
"  Seal.  Then  many  clauses  follow  about  the  rates  of 
"  licences,  and  the  ways  of  procuring  them.  It  was 
"  also  declared,  that  they  did  not  hereby  intend  to 
"  jSLty  from  Christ's  church  about  the  articles  of  the 
**  catholic  feith  of  Christendom,  or  in  any  other  things 
^*  declared  by  the  Scriptures,  and  the  word  of  God, 
"  necessary  for  their  salvation ;  confirming  withal  the 
"  exemptions  of  monasteries  formerly  granted"  by  the 
"  Bishop  of  Rome,  exempting  them  still  from  the 
"  archbishops'  visitations  ;  declaring  that  such  abbeys, 
"  whose  elections  were  formerly  confirmed  by  the 
"  Pope,  shall  be  now  confirmed  by  the  King ;  who 
"  likewise  shall  give  commission  under  his  Great  Seal 
"  for  visiting  them ;  providing  also,  that  licences  and 
"  other  writs  obtained  fr^m  Rome  before  the  twelfth 
f^  of  March  in  that  year  should  be  valid  and  in  force, 
f  except  they  were  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  realm ; 
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BOOK  ^'  giving  also  to  the  King  and  his  council  power  to 

^^-      '^  order  and  reform  all  indulgentes  and  privileges  (or 

1334.     ^^  the  abuses  of  them)  which  had   been  granted   by 

'^  the  see  of  Rome.     The  offenders  against  this  act 

"  were  to  be  punished  according  to  the  statutes  of  pro- 

"  visors  and  pramunire^ 

This  act,  as  it  gave  great  ease  to  the  subject,  so  it 

cut  off  that  base  trade  of  indulgences  about  divine 

laws,  which  had  been   so  gainful   to  the  churdi   of 

Thejudg-  Rome,  but  was  of  late  fatal  to  it.     All  in  the  religious 

mentspass-  '  i     .  .    -i  i  .1 

ed  on  that  houscs  saw  their  pnvil^es  now  struck  at,  smce  they 
were  to  be  reformed  as  the  King  saw  cause,  which 
put  them  in  no  small  confusion.  Those  that  favoured 
the  Reformation  rejoiced  at  this  act,  not  only  because 
the  Pope's  power  was  rooted  out,  but  because  the  faith 
that  was  to  be  adhered  to  was  to  be  taken  from  tiiose 
things,  which  the  Scriptures  declared  necessary  to  sal- 
vation ;  so  that  all  their  fears  were  now  much  quali- 
fied, since  the  Scripture  was  to  be  the  standard  of  the 
catholic  faith.  On  the  same  day  that  this  bill  passed 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  another  bill  was  read  for  con- 
firming the  succession  to  the  crown  in  the  issue  of 
the  King's  present  marriage  with  Queen  Anne. .  It 
was  read  the  second  time  on  the  twenty-first  of  March^ 
and  committed.  It  was  reported  on  the  twenty-third, 
and  read  the  third  time  and  passed,  and  sent  down  to 
the  Commons,  who  sent  it  back  again  to  them  on  the 
twenty-sixth ;  so  speedily  did  this  bill  go  through  both 
Houses  without  any  opposition. 

An  act  The  preamble  of  it  was:   "The  distractions  that 

about  the  ^  t*       1        1       i_  i 

succession  <'  had  been  in  England  about  the  succession  to  the 
crow^ ;  23  '^  crown,  which  had  occasioned  the  effusion  of  much 
tot?B<^k^  "  blood,  with  many  other  mischiefs,  all  which  flowed 
34  in  the    a  ^.q^j  ^^  want  of  a  clear  decision  of  the  true  title, 

Kecora,  •111 

seinthe    <(  from  which  the  popes  had  usurped  a  power  of  in- 
"  vesting  such  as  pleased  them  in  other  princes*  king- 
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*'  domsy  and  princes  had  often  maiotatiidd  mich  dona-  BOOK 

^' tions  for  their  other  ends;   therefore,  to  avoid  the      ^^- 

"  like  inconveniences,  the  King's  former  marriage  with    1534. 

"  the  Princess   Katharine  is  judged  contrary  to  the 

*^  laws  of  God,  and  void  and  of  no  eflfect ;  and  the  sen- 

"  tence  passed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  an- 

^'  nulling  it,  is  confirmed,  and  the  Lady  Katharine  is 

^'thenceforth  to  be  reputed  only  Princess  Dowager, 

'^  and  not  Quec^n,  and  the  marriage  with  Queen  Anne 

'^  is  established  and  confirmed :  and  marriages  within 

"  the  degrees  prohibited  by  Moses  (which  are  enume- 

*^  rated  in  the  statute)  are  declared  to  be  unlawful,  ac- 

"  cording  to  the  judgment  of  the  convocations  of  this 

'^  realm,   and  of  the    most  famous   universities    and 

"  learned  men  abroad,  any  dispensations  to  the  con- 

"  trary  notwithstanding,  which  are  also  declared  null, 

"  since  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God ;  and  all  that  were 

'^  married  within  these   degrees  are  appointed   to  be 

"  divorced,  and   the  children  begotten  in  such  mar- 

"  riages  were  declared  illegitimate :  and  all  the  issue 

''that  should  be  between  the  King  and  the  present 

"  Queen  is  declared  lawful,  and  the  crown  was  to  de- 

"  scend  on  his  issue  male  by  her,  or  any  other  wife ; 

"or  in  default  of  issue  male,  to  the  issue  female  by 

"  the  Queen ;  and  in  defitult  of  any  such,  to  the  right 

"  heirs  of  the'King*s  Highness  for  ever :  and  any  that 

"after   the  first  of  May  should  maliciously  divulge 

"  any  thing  to  the  slander  of  the  King^s  marriage,  or 

"  of  the  issue  begotten  in  it,  were  to  be  adjudged  for 

"  misprision  of  treason,  and  to  suffer  imprisonment  at 

"  the  King's  will,  and  forfeit  all  their  goods  and  chat- 

"  tels  to  him ;  and  if  the  Queen  outlived  the  King, 

"  she  is  declared  Regent  till  the  issue  by  her  were  of 

"  age,  if  a  son  eighteen,  and  if  a  daughter  sixteen 

^'  years  of  age ;  and  all  the  King's  subjects  were  to 

*'  swear  that  they  would  maintain  the  contents  of  this 
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BOOK  "  act;  and  whoever,  being  required,  did  refuse  it,  was 

^^'      ^^  to  be  judged  guilty  of  misprision  of  treason,  and  pu- 

1434.     «  nished  accordingly.**  The  oath,  it  seems/ was  likewise 

agreed  on  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  for  the  form  of  it 

The  oath    is  set'  down  in  their  Journal  as  follows.     "  Ye  shall 

succession. "  swear  to  bear  faith,  truth,  and  obedience  alonely  to 
**  the  King*8  Majesty,  and  to  his  heirs  of  his  body  of 
"  his  most  dear  and  entirely  beloved  lawful  wife  Qaeen 
"  Anne,  begotten  and  to  be  begotten.     And  further, 
•  to  the  heirs  of  our  said  sovereign  Lord  according  to 
^'  the  limitation  in  the  statute  made  for  surety  of  his 
^'  succession  in  the  crown  of  this  realm  mentioned  and 
'^  contained,  and  not  to  any  other  within  this  realm, 
"  nor  foreign   authority   or  potentate.     And   in   case 
^'  any  oath  be  made,  or  hath  been  made  by  you,  to 
^*  any  person  or  persons,  that  then  ye  to  repute  the 
^'  same  as  vain   and   annihilate.     And   that  to  your 
"  cunning,  wit,  and  uttermost  of  your  power,  without 
'^  guile,  .fraud,   or  other  undue   means,   ye  shall  ob- 
^'  serve,  keep,  maintain,  and  defend  the  said  act  of 
'^  succession,  and  all  the  whole  effects  and  contents 
"  thereof,  and  all  other  acts  and  statutes  made  in  con- 
^^  firmation,  or  for  execution  of  the  same,  or  of  any 
^'  thing    therein  contained.      And    this   ye   shall   do 
^^  against  all  manner  of  persons,  of  what  estate,  dig- 
'^  nity,  degree  or  condition  soever  they  be ;  and  in  no 
"  wise  to  do  or  attempt,  nor  to  your  power  suffer  to 
"  be   done  or  attempted,   directly  or  indirectly,  any 
"  thing  or  things,  privily  or  apartly,  to  the  let,  hinder- 
'^  ance,  damage,  or  derogation  thereof,  or  of  any  part 
'^  of  the  same,  by  any  manner  of  means,  or  for  any 
*'  manner  of  pretence.     So  help  you  God,   and  all 
^'  saints,  and  the  holy  Evangelists.** 

And  thus  was  the  King^s  marriage  confirmed.    But 
when  the  Commons  returned  this  bill  to  the  Lords, 

«  they  sent  them  another  with  it,  concerning  the  pnh 
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ceedings  against  heretics.  There  had  been  complaints  BOOK 
made  formerly^  as  was  told  before,  of  the  severe  and  ^^' 
intolerable  proceedings  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  1534. 
against  heretics :  and  on  the  fourth  of  February  the 
Commons  sent  up  a  complaint  made  by  one  Thomas 
Philips  against  the  Bishop  of  London,  for  using  him 
emelly  in  prison,  upon  the  suspicion  of  heresy ;  but 
the  Lords  doing  nothing  in  it,  on  the  first  of  March 
the  House  of  Commons  sent  some  of  their  number  to 
the  Bishop,  requiring  him  to  make  answer  to  the  com-jj^™* 
plaints  exhibited  against  him,  who  acquainted  the 
House  of  Lords  with  it  the  next  day  :  but  as  they  had 
formerly  laid  aside  the  complaint  as  not  worthy  of 
their  time,  so  they  all  with  one  consent  answered, 
that  it  was  not  fit  for  any  of  the  Peers  to  appear  or 
answer  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Upon 
this  the  House  of  Commons,  finding  they  could  do 
nothing  in  that  particular  case,  resolved  to  provide  an 
efiectual  remedy  for  such  abuses  for  the  future:  and 
therefore  sent  up  a  bill  about  the  punishment  of  he- 
retics, which  was  read  that  day  for  the  first  time,  and 
the  second  aXid  third  time  on  the  twenty-seventh  and 
twenty-eighth,  in  which  it  passed. 

"  The  act  was  a  repeal  of  the  statute  of  the  2d  of  a«  about 
"  Henry  the  Fourth,  by  which  bishops,  upon  suspicion  heretics;  u 
'^  of  heresy,  might  commit  any  to  prison,  as  was  before  mte-Book^ 
"  told ;  but  in  that  act  there  was  no  declaration  made,^^^' 
"  what  was   heresy,  except  in   the  general  words  oFj^^^J^ 
**  what  was  contrary  to  Scriptures,  or  canonical  saho- 
*'  tions.    This  was  liable  to  great  ambiguity,  by  which 
^'  men  were  in  much  danger,  and  not  sufficiently  in- 
''  structed  what  was  heresy.     They  also  complained  of 
'^  their  proceedings  without  presentment  or  accusation, 
^^  contrary  to  what  was  practised  in  all  other  cases^ 
^'  even  of  treason   itself;   and  many  canonical  sane- 
'*  tions  had  been  established  only  by  popes,  without 
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BOOK  ^*  any  divine  precept :  therefore  they  repealed  the  act 
^''  ""  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  but  left  the  statutes  of  Richard 
1534.  «  the  Second  and  Henry  the  Fifth  still  in  force,  with 
**  the  following  regulation :  That  heretics  should  be 
"  proceeded  against  upon  presentments  by  two  wit- 
*^  nesses  at  least,  and  then  be  committed,  but  brought 
^^  to  answer  to  their  indictments  in  open  court ;  and 
"  if  they  were  found  guilty,  and  would  not  abjure, 
^*  or  were  relapse,  to  be  adjudged  to  death  ;  the  King*s 
^^  writ  de  haretico  conUmrendo  being  first  obtained. 
^^  It  was  also  declared,  that  none  should  be  troubled 
'^  upon  any  of  the  Pope's  canons  or  laws,  or  for 
'^  speaking  or  doing  against  them.  It  was  likewise 
''  provided,  that  men  committed  for  heresy  might  be 
«  bailed." 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  how  acceptable  this  act 
was  to  the  whole  nation,  since  it  was  such  an  effectual 
limitation  of  the  ecclesiastical  power,  in  one  of  the 
uneasiest  parts  of  it ;  and  this  regulation  of  the  arbi- 
trary proceedings  of  the  spiritual  courts  was  a  par- 
ticular blessing  to  all  that  favoured  reformation.  But, 
as  the  parliament  was  going  on  with  these  good  laws, 
there  came  a  submission  from  the  clergy,  then  sitting 
in  convocation,  to  be  passed  in  parliament.  With 
what  opposition  it  went  through  the  two  houses  of 
Convocation,  and  the  House  of  Commons,  is  not 
known ;  for  as  the  registers  of  the  Convocation  are 
burnt,  so  it  does  not  appear  that  there  were  any  jour- 
nals kept  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  that  time.  On 
the  twenty-seventh  of  Mareh  it  was  sent  up  to  the 
Lords;  and  since  the  spiritual  lords  had  already  con- 
sented to  it,  there  was  no  reason  to  apprehend  any 
opposition  firom  the  temporal  lords.  The  session  was 
now  near  an  end;  so  they  made  haste,  and  read  it 
twice  that  day,,  and  the  third  time  the  next  day,  and 
passed  it.    The  contents  of  it  were :  "  The  clergy  ac- 
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^knowledged  that  all  convocations  had  been  and  onght  BOOK 
"to  be  assembled  by  the  King's  writ;  and  promised.     ^^' 
"  in  verba  sacerdotiiy  that  they  would  never  make  nor     ^^^* 
"execute  any  new  canons  or  constitutions^  without J^ion^ 
"the  royal  assent  to  them;  and  since  many  canons JjJ^^j^^ 
"  had  been  received  that  were  found  prejudicial  to  thetotheKingj 

*  19  in  the 

"  King's  prerogative^  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  land^  statute- 

"and    heavy  to  the   subjects;    that  therefore  there  the  Rmxd! 

"  should  be  a  committee  of  thirty-two  persons^  sixteen 

"  of  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  and  as  many  of  the 

"  clei^,  to  be  named  by  the  King,  who  should  have 

"full  power  to  abrogate  or  confirm  canons  as  they 

"  found  it  expedient ;   the   King's   assent  being  ob- 

"  tained.    This  was  confirmed  by  act  of  parliament ; 

^  and  by  the  same  act  all  appeals  to  Rome  were  again 

"  condemned.  If  any  party  found  themselves  aggrieved 

"  in  the  archbishops'  courts,  an  appeal  might  be  made 

"  to  the  King  in  the  court  of  chancery  ;  and  the  Lord 

"  Chancellor  was  to  grant  a  commission  under   the 

^^  Great  Seal  for  some  delegates,  in  whose  determina- 

'*  tion  all  must  acquiesce.     All  exempted  abbots  were 

"  also  to  appeal  to  the  King :  and  it  concluded  with 

^'  a  proviso,  that  till  such  correction  of  the  canons  was 

'^  made,  all  those  which  were  then  received  should  still 

^^  remain  in  force,  except  such  as  were  contrary  to  the 

'^  laws  and  customs  of  the  realms,  or  were  to  the  da- 

"  mage  or  hurt  of  the  King's  prerogative." 

This  proviso  seemed  to  have  a  fair  colour,  that  there 
might  still  be  some  canons  in  force  to  govern  the 
church  by ;  but  since  there  was  no  day  prefixed  to 
the  determination  of  the  commission,  this  proviso 
made  that  the  act  never  took  effect ;  for  now  it  lay  in 
the  prerogative,  and  in  the  judge's  breast,  to  declare 
what  canons  were  contrary  to  the  laws,  or  the  rights 
of  the  crown :  and  it  was  judged  more  for  the  King's 
greatness  to  keq>  the  matter  undetermined^  than  to 
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BOOK  make  such  a  collection  of  ecclesiastical  laws  as  should 
be  fixed  and  unmoveable.  The  last  of  the  public  acts 
1434.  of  this  session^  that  related  to  the  church,  was  about 
the  election  and  consecration  of  bishops.  On  the 
fourth  of  February  the  Commons  sent  up  a  bill  to  the 
Lords  about  the  consecration  of  bishops  ;  it  lay  on  the 

Jp^  table  till  the  twenty-seventh  of  February,  and  was 
then  cast  out,  and  a  new  one  drawn.  On  what  reason 
it  was  cast  out,  is  not  mentioned ;  and  the  Journal  does 
not  so  much  as  say  that  it  was  once  read.  The  new 
bill  had  its  second  reading  the  third  of  March,  and  on 
the  fifth  it  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed ;  and  on  the 
ninth  it  was  read  the  third  time,  and  agreed  to,  and 
sent  down  to  the  Commons,  who  returned  it  to  the 

Act  about  Lords  on  the  sixteenth  of  March.     "  The  first  part  of 

dection  of        ,  *^ 

bubops;  '^  it  is  a  confirmation  of  their  former  act  against  an- 
soimte-^  "  nates;  to  which  they  added,  that  bishops  should  not 
^Recoid!  *^  ^  ^^y  more  presented  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  or 
'^  sue  out  any  bulls  there,  but  that  all  bishops  should 
'^  be  presented  to  the  archbishop,  and  archbishops  to 
^'  any  archbishop  in  the  King's  dominions,  or  to  any 
''  four  bishops  whom  the  King  should  name ;  and  that, 
'^  when  any  see  was  vacant,  the  King  was .  to  grant  a 
'^  licence  for  a  new  election,  with  a  letter  missive^ 
*'  bearing  the  name  of  the  person  that  was  to  be  cho- 
''  sen :  and  twelve  days  after  these  were  delivered,  an 
^^  election  was  to  be  returned  by  the  Dean  and  Chap- 
**  tcr,  or  Prior  and  Convent,  under  their  seals.  Then 
"  the  person  elected  was  to  swear  fealty  to  the  King, 
^'  upon  which  a  commission  was  to  be  issued  out  for 
'^  consecrating  and  investing  him  with  the  usual  cere- 
"  monies ;  after  which,  he  was  to  do  homage  to  the 
'^  King,  and  be  restored  both  to  the  spiritualities  and 
'^  temporalities  of  his  see,  for  which  the  King  granted 
*^  commissions  during  the  vacancy :  and  whosoever  re- 
'^  ftised  to  obey  the  contents  of  the  act,  or  acted  coa- 
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^traiy  to  it,  were  declared  within  the  statute  of  proh  BOOK 

"  mamrer    There  passed  a  private  act  for  depriving      ^^' 

the  Bishops  of  Salisbury  and  Worcester;  who  were^     1534. 

Cardinal   Campegio  and  Jerome  de  Ghinuccii  1   the^^'^^^ 

former  deserved  greater  severities  at  the  King*s  hand ; 

but  the  latter  seems  to  have  served  him  faithfully,  and 

was  recommended  both  by  the  King  and  the  French 

King,  about  a  year  before,  to  a  cardinal's  hat*     "  The 

'^  preamble  of  the  act  bears,  that  persons  promoted 

^'  to  ecclesiastical  benefices  ought  to  reside  within  the 

"  kingdom,  for  preaching  the  laws  of  Almighty  God, 

^^  and  for  keeping  hospitality ;   and  since  these   pre^ 

''  lates  did  not  that,  but  lived  at  the  court  of  Rome^ 

'^  and  neglected  their  dioceses,  and  made  the  revenues 

*'  of  them  be  carried  out  of  the  kingdoms,  contrary  to 

*^  the  intentions  of  the  founders,  and  to  the  prejudice 

^  of  the  realm,  30001.  being  at  least  carried  yearly  out 

"  of  the  kingdom ;  therefore  their  dioceses  were  de- 

'*  clared  vacant.** 

But  now  I  come  to  the  act  of  the  attainder  of  Eli- The  act 
zabeth  Barton,  and  her  complices,  which  I  shall  open  Maid  of 
fully,  since  it  was  the  first  step  that  was  made  to  re-  hcTcom- 
bellion,  and  the  first  occasion  of  putting  any  to  death  p^*^**' 
upon  this  quarrel ;  and  from  it  one  may  clearly  see  13  in  Sta- 
the  genius  of  that  part  of  the  clergy  that  adhered  to  alio  the' 
the  interests  of  the  court  of  Rome.     On  the  twenty- fj^^^ 
first  of  February  the  bill  was  sent  up  to  the  Lords,  Jo»™^- 
and  read  the  first  time;  on  the  twenty-sixth  it  was 
read  the  second-  time,  and  committed ;  then  the  wit- 
nesses and  other  evidences  were  brought  before  them, 
but  chiefly  she  with  all  her  complices,  who  confessed 
the  crimes  charged  on  her.     It  was  reported  and  read 
the   sixth  of  March  the  third  time,   and  then   the 
Lords  addressed  to  the  King  to  know  his  pleasure, 
whether  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  others,  mentioned  in 
the  act  as  complices,  or  at  least  concealers,  might  not 

VOL.  I.  T 
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BOOK  be  heslrd  to  speak  for  themselves  in  the  Star-Chambers 
^^'      as  for  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  he  was  sick,  but  he  had 
1534.    written  to  the  House  all  that  he  had  to  say  for  hi^ 
own  excuse.     What  presumptions  lay  against  Sir  Tho- 
mas More,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  out,  only  that 
^^^      he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Nun,  at  which  the  King  took 
pag.  1435.  great  exceptions ;  yet  it  appears  he  had  a  mean  opi- 
nion of  her,  for  in  discourse  with  his  beloved  daughter 
Mistress  Roper,  he  called  her  commonly  the  silly  Nun.- 
But^  for  justifying  himself,  he  wrote  a  full  account  of 
all  the  intercourse  he  had  with  the  Nun  and  her  com- 
plices to  Cromwell :  but  though,  by  his  other  printed 
letters,  both  to  Cromwell  and  the  Kir^,  it  seems  some 
ill  impressions  remained  in  the  King's  mind  about  it^ 
he  still  continued  to  justify  not  only  his  intentions, 
but  his  actions  in  that  particular^     One  thing  is  not 
unworthy  of  observation,  that  Rastal,  who  published 
his  works  in  Queen  Mary's  time,  printed  the  second 
letter  he  wrote  to   Cromwell,   yet  did    not   publish 
that  account  which  he  sent  first  to  him  concerning  it, 
to  which  More  refers  himself  in  alt  his  following  let- 
ters ;  though  it  is  more  like  a  copy  of  that  would  have 
been  preserved^  than  of  those  other  letters  that  refer 
to  it.     But  perhaps  it  was  kept  up  on  design ;  for  in 
Queen  Mary's  time  they  had  a  mind  to  magnify  that 
story  of  the  Nun's^  since  she  was  thought  to  have  suf* 
fered  on  her  mother's  account :  and  among  the  other 
things  she  talked,  one  was,  that  the  Lady  Mary  should 
one  day  reign  in   England,  for  which   Sanders  has 
since  thought  fit  to  make  a  prophetess  of  her.    And 
it  is  certain  More  had  a  low  opinion  of  her,  which  ap- 
pears in  many  places  of  his  printed  letters ;  but  that 
would  have  been  much  plainer,  if  that  full  account  he 
wrote  of  that  afiair  had  been  published :  and  therefore, 
that  one  of  their  martyrs  might  not  lessen  the  esteem 
of  another,  it  was  fit  to  suppress  it    Whether   my 
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conjeetures  in  this  be  well  grounded  or  not^  is  left  to  BOOS 
the  reader's  judgment  In  conclusion,  More's  justifi-  ^^\ 
cations,  seconded  with  the  good  offices  that  the  Lord  i^s^* 
Chancellor  Audley  and  Cromwell  did  him,  (who,  as 
appears  by  his  letters,  stood  his  friends  in  that  mat- 
ter,) did  so  work  on  the  King,  that  his  name  was  put 
out  of  the  bill,  and  so.  the  act  was  agreed  on  by  both 
Houses,  and  the  royal  assent  followed.  The  matter 
was  this :  '<  Elizabeth  Barton  of  Kent,  in  the  parish 
*'  of  Aldington,  being  sick  and  distempered  in  her 
**  brain,  fell  in  some  trances,  (it  seems  by  the  symp-^ 
^'toms  they  were  hysterical  fits,)  and  spoke  many 
'^  words  that  made  great  impressions  on  some  about 
''  her,  who  thought  her  inspired  of  God;  and  Richard 
*^  Master,  parson  of  the  parish,  hoping  to  diraw  great 
^  advantages  from  this,  went  to  Warham,  Archbishop 
**  of  Canterbury,  and  gave  him  a  large  account  of  her 
"  speeches,  who  ordered  him  to  attend  her  carefully^ 
**  and  bring  him  a  further  report  of  any  new  trances 
**  she  might  afterwards  fall  in.  But  she  had  forgot  all 
**  she  had  said  in  her  fits ;  yet  the  crafty  priest  would 
**  not  let  it  go  so,  but  persuaded  her,  that  what  she 
*'  had  said  was  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost^ 
**  and  that  she  ought  to  own  that  it  was  so.  Upon 
^^  which  he  taught  her  to  counterfeit  such  trances,  and 
'*  to  utter  such  speeches  as  she  had  done  before ;  so 
**  that,  after  a  whiles  practice,  she  became  very  ready 
*^  at  it.  The  thing  was  much  noised  abroad,  and 
'*  many  came  to  see  her ;  but  the  priest  had  a  mind  to 
^'  raise  the  reputation  of  an  image  of  the  blessed  Vir*- 
f^  gin,  that  was  in  a  chapel  within  his  parish,  that  so, 
*^  pilgrimages  being  made  to  it,  he  might  draw  these 
*'  advantages  from  it,  that  others  made  from  their 
^  famed  images;  but  chose  for  his  associate  one  Doctor 
^^  Bocking,  a  Canon  of  Christ  Chjureh  in  Canterbury : 
''  upon  which  they  instrucfted  her  to  say  in  her  coun- 
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BOOK  "  terfeited  trances,  that  the  blcBsed  Virgin  had  ap- 
^^'  **  peared  to  her,  and  told  her  she  could  never  reco- 
isa4.  «  ver,  till  she  went  and  visited  her  image  in  that  cha- 
^*  pel.  They  had  also  taught  her  in  her  fits  to  make 
"  strange  motions  with  her  body,  by  which  she  wa« 
"  much  disfigured,  and  to  speak  many  godly  words 
*^  against  sin,  and  the  new  doctrines,  which  were  called 
'^  heresies ;  as  also  against  the  King*s  suit  of  divorce. 
^^  It  was  also  noised  abroad,  on  what  day  she  intended 
"  to  go  and  visit  the  image  of  the  Virgin,  so  that 
•^  about  two  hundred  people  were  gathered  together ; 
"  and  she,  being  brought  to  the  chapel,  fell  into  her 
^'  fits,  and  made  many  strange  grimaces  and  altera- 
^  tions  of  her  body,  and  spake  many  words  of  great 
"  piety,  saying,  that  by  the  inspiration  of  God  she 
^^  was  called  to  be  a  religious  woman,  and  that  Bock- 
^'  ing  was  to  be  her  ghostly  fiither.  And  within  a 
^^  little  while  she  seemed,  by  the  intercession  of  our 
"  Lady,  to  be  perfectly  recovered  of  her  former  dis- 
'^  tempers,  and  she  afterwards  professed  a  religious  life. 
'^  There  were  also  violent  suspicions  of  her  inconti- 
*^  nency,  and  that  Booking  was  a  carnal,  as  well  as  a 
"  spiritual  father.  She  fell  in  many  raptures,  and  pre- 
''  tended  she  saw  strange  visions,  heard  heavenly  me- 
^^  lody,  and  had  the  revelation  of  many  things  that 
^'  were  to  come ;  so  that  great  credit  was  given  to 
^^  what  she  said,  and  people  generally  looked  on  her 
*^  as  a  prophetess,  and  among  those  the  late  Arch- 
"  bishop  of  Canterbury  was  led  away  with  the  rest  A 
^  book  was  writ  of  her  revelations  and  prophecies  by 
'^  one  Deering,  another  monk,  who  was  taken  into 
**  the  conspiracy,  with  many  others.  It  was  also  given 
^  out,  that  Mary  Magdalen  gave  her  a  letter  that  was 
^  writ  in  heaven,  which  was  shewed  to  many,  being 
<^all  writ  in  golden  letters.  She  pretended,  when 
^'  the  King  was  last  at  Calais,  that  he  being  at  miiss^ 
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"  an  angel  brought  away  the  sacrament  and  gave  it  to  BOOK 

*^  her,  being  then  invisibly  preseftt,  and  that  she  was     ^^' 

"presently  brought  over  the   sea  to  her  monastery    i*^*- 

"  again.    But  the  design  of  all  these  trances  was  to 

"  alienate  the  people  from  their  duly  to  the  King ;  for 

"  the  Maid  gave  it  out,  that  God  revealed  to  her,  that 

**  if  the  King  went  on  in  the  divorce,  and  married 

"  another  wife,  lie  should  not  be  King  a  month  longer^ 

^  and  in  the  reputation  of  Almighty  God  not  one  hour 

"  longer^  but  should  die  a  villain^s  death.     This,  she 

^  said,  was  revealed  to  her  in  answer  to  the  prayers 

"  she  had  put  up  to  God,  to  know  whether  he  approved 

"  of  the  King's  proceedings,  or  not  ?  Which  coming  to 

"  the  knowledge  of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  some 

"  others,  who  adhered  to  the  Queen's  interests,  they 

"  had  frequent  meetings  with  the  Maid,  and  concealed 

^'  what,  she  spake  concerning  the  King;  and  some  of 

"  them  gave  such  credit  to  what  she  said,  that  they 

'^  practised  on  many  others  to  draw  them  from  their 

"  allegiance,  and  prevailed  with  several' of  the  fathers 

"  and  nuns  of  Sion,  of  the  Charter-House  in  London, 

''  and  Shene,  and  of  the  Observants   of  Richmont, 

^  Greenwich,  and  Canterbury,  with  a  great  many  other 

"  persons.** 

This  appeared  most  signally  at  Greenwich,  where  The  into- 
the  King  lived  most  in  summer;  for  one  Peto,  being J^^J 
to  preach  in  the  King's  chapel,  denounced  heavy  judg- *«*""»• 
ments  upon  him  to  his  face,  and  told  him,  that  many  stsw. 
fying prophets  had  deceived  him;  but  he ,  as  a  true  JkK^ 
eaiahy  warned  Kmi^  that  the  dogs  should  lick  his  blood  as 
they  had  done  AhaHs ;  (for  that  prophecy  about  Ahab 
was  his  text;)  with  many  other  bitter  words:  and  con- 
cluded, that  it  was  the  greatest  misery  0/ princes,  to  be 
daUy  so  abused  by  flatterers  as  they  were.    The  King 
bore  it  patiently,  and  expressed  no  signs  of  any  com- 
motion ;   buty  to  undeceive  the   people,  he  took  care 
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BOOK  that  Dr.  Corren,  or  Cunvin,  should  preach  next  Sun- 
^I-  day^  who  justified  the  King^s  proceedings,  and  con- 
1534,  demned  Peto  as  a  rebel,  a  slanderer,  a  dog,  and  a  trai- 
tor. Peto  was  gone  to  Canterbury;  but  another  Ob- 
servant friar  of  the  same  house,  Elston,  interrupted 
him,  and  said,  he  was  one  of  the  lying  prophets,  that 
sought  by  adultery  to  establish  the  succession  to  the 
crown,  and  that  he  would  justify  all  that  Peto  ha^ 
said,  and  spake  many  other  things  with  great  vehe- 
mency;  nor  could  they  silence  him,  till  the  King  him- 
self commanded  him  to  hold  his  peace.  And  yet  all 
that  was  done  either  to  him  or  Peto  was,  that,  being 
called  before  the  privy-council,  they  were  rebuked  for 
their  insolence ;  by  which  it  appears,  that  King  Henry 
was  not  very  easily  inflamed  against  them,  when  a 
crime  of  so  high  a  nature  was  so  slightly  passed  over. 

^^  Nor  was  tliis  all ;  but  the  fathers  that  were  in  the 
^'  conspiracy  had  confederated  to  publish  these  revela- 
*^  tions  in  their  sermons  up  and  down  the  kingdom. 
*^  They  had  also  given  notice  of  them  to  the  Pope's 
'*  ambassadors,  and  had  brought  the  Maid  to  declare 
«  ^'  her  revelations  to  them ;  they  had  also  sent  an  ac- 
^^  count  to  Queen  Katharine,  for  encouraging  her  to 
^^  stand  out  and  not  submit  to  the  laws ;  of  which  con- 
ptow.  "  federacy  Thomas  Abel  was  likewise  one.**  The  thing 
that  was  in  so  m^ny  hands  could  not  be  a  secret; 
therefore  the  King,  who  had  despised  it  long,  ordered 
that  in  November  the  former  year  the  Maid  and  her 
complices,  Richard  Master,  Doctor  Bocking,  Richard 
Deering,  Heniy  Gold,  a  parson  in  London;  Hugh 
Rich,  an  Observant  friar;  Richard  Risby,  Thomas 
Gold,  and  Edward  Twaites,  gentlemen ;  and  Thomas 
Lawrence ;  should  be  brought  into  the  Star-Chambcr, 
where  there  was  a  great  appearance  of  many  lords: 
they  were  examined  upon  the  premises,  and  did  all^ 
mthout  any  rack  or  torture,  confess  the  whole  conspi* 
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raey,  and  were  adjudged  to   stand  in  PauFs  all  the  BOOK 
aermon-tiine ;   and  after    sermon  the   King's  officers      ^' 
were  to  give  every  one  of  them  his  bill  of  confession  to     "«*• 
be  openly  read  before  the  people;   which  was  done 
next  Sunday,  the  Bishop  of  Bangor  preaching,  they 
being  all  set  in  a  scaffold  before  him.     This   public 
manner  was  thought,  upon  good  grounds,  to  be  the 
best  way  to  satisfy  the  people  of  the  imposture  of  the 
whole  matter,  and  it  did  very  much  convince  them, 
that  the  cause  must  needs  be  bad,  where  such  methods 
were  used  to  support  it.     From  thence  they  were  car- 
ried to  the  Tower,  where  they  lay  till  the  session  of 
parliament;  but  when  they  lay  there^  some  of  their 
complices  sent  messages  to  the  Nun^  to  encourage  her 
to  deny  all  that  she  had  said ;  and  it  is  very  probable, 
that  the  reports  that  went  abroad  of  her  being  forced 
or  cheated  into  a  confession,  made  the  King  think  it 
necessary  to  proceed  more  severely  against  har*    The 
thing  being  considered  in  parliament,  it  was  judged  a 
conspiracy  against  the  King*fl  life  and  crown.     So  the 
Nun,  and  Master,  Bocking,  Deering,  Bich^  Risby,  and 
Henry  Grold,  were  attainted  of  high  treason.     And  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  Thomas  Gold,  Thomas  Laurence, 
Edward  Twaites,  John  Adeson,  and  Thomas  Abel, 
were  judged  guilty  of  misprision  of  treason,  and  to 
forfeit  their  goods  and  chattels  to  the  King,  and  to  be 
imprisoned  during  his  pleasure  :  and  all  the  books  that 
were  written  of  her  revelations  were  ordered  to  be  sent 
in  to  some  of  the  chief  officers  of  state,  under  the  pains 
of  fine  and  imprisonment.     It  had  been  also  found, 
that  the  letter,  which  ^she  pretended  to  have  got  from 
Mary  Magdalen,  was  written  by  one  Hankherst  of 
Canterbury;   and  that  the  door   of   the    dormitory, 
which  was  given  out  to  be  made  open  by  miracle,  that 
she  might  go  into  the  chapel  for  converse  with  God, 
wu  opened  by  some  of  her  complices  for  beastly  and 
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BOOK  carnal   ends.     But,  in  the  conclusion  of  the  act,  all 
^^'     others  who  had  been  corrupted  in  their  allegiance  by 
1934.    these  impostures,  except  the  persons  before  named,  were^ 
at  the  earnest  intercession  of  Queen  Anne,  pardoned. 

The  two  houses  of  parliament  (having  ended  their 
business)  were  prorogued  on  the  twenty-ninth  of 
March  to  the  third  of  November;  and  before  ihey 
broke  up,  all  the  members  of  both  Houses,  that  they 
might  give  a  good  example  to  the  King^s  other  sub- 
jects, swore  the  oath  of  succession,  as  appears  from  the 
act  made  about  it  in  the  next  session  of  parliament. 
The  execution  of  these  persons  was  delayed  for  some 
time  ;  it  is  like,  till  the  King  had  a  return  from  Rome 
of  the  messenger  he  had  sent  thither  with  his  sub- 
mission. 

Soon  after  that,  on  the  twentieth  of  April,  the  Nun, 
and  Bocking,  Master,  Deering,  Risby,  and  Gold,  (Rich 
is  not  named,  being  perhaps  either  dead  or  pardoned,) 
were  brought  to  Tyburn.  The  Nun  spake  these  words: 
The  Nun's  fSther  I  am  come  to  die ;  and  I  have  not  been  only  the 
hcTdMA.  c^'^^  of  mine  own  deaths  which  most  justly  I  home  de^ 
Hall.  .  sen)edy  but  also  I  am  the  eatise  of  the  death  of  all  those 
personSy  which  at  this  time  here  suffer.  And  yety  to 
say  the  truths  I  am  not  so  much  to  be  blamed,  consider" 
ing  that  it  was  well  known  to  these  learned  men  thai  I 
was  a  poor  wench,  unthout  learning;  and  therefore  they 
might  easily  have  perceived,  that  the  things  that  were 
done  by  me,  could  not  proceed  in  no  such  sort;  but 
their  capacities  a^  learning  could  right  well  judge 
from  whence  they  proceeded,  and  that  they  were  alto* 
gether  feigned ;  but  because  the  thing  which  I  feigned 
was  profitable  to  them,  therefore  they  much  praised  me; 
find  bore  me  in  hand,  that  it  was  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
not  I,  that  did  them ;  and  then  I,  being  puffed  up  with 
fheir  praises,  fell  into  a  certain  prid^  and  foolish  fann 
fastf  with  myself,  and  thought  I  might  feign  what  / 
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would;  whieh  thing  hath  brought  me  to  this  ease:  and  BOOK 
for  the  which  now  I  cry  God  and  the  IRn^s  Highness     ^' 
010^  heartily  mercy ^  and  desire  you  ally  good  people^  to     ua4. 
f/roy  to  God  to  have  mercy  on  me,  and  on  all  them  thai 
here  suffer  with  me. 

On  all  this  I  have  dwelt  the  longer,  hoth  because 
these  are  all  called  martyrs  by  Sanders,  and  that  this 
did  first  provoke  the  King  against  the  regular  clergy, 
and  drew  after  it  all  the  severities  that  were  done  in 
the  rest  of  his  reign.  The  foulness  and  the  wicked  de- 
signs of  this  imposture  did  much  alienate  people  from 
the  interest  of  Rome,  and  made  the  other  acts  both  . 
pass  more  easily,  and  the  better  received  by  the  people. 
It  was  also  generally  believed,  that  what  was  now  dis- 
covered was  no  new  practice,  but  that  many  of  the 
visions  and  miracles,  by  which  religious  orders  had 
raised  their  credit  so  high,  were  of  the  same  nature : 
and  it  made  way  for  the  destroying  of  all  the  monas- 
teries in  England,  though  all  the  severity  which  at  this  sum. 
time  followed  on  it  was,  that  the  Observant  friars  of 
Richmont,  Greenwich,  Canterbury,  Newark,  and  New- 
castle, were  removed  out  of  their  houses,  and  put  with 
the  other  Gray  friars;  and  Augustin  friars  were  put  in 
their  houses. 

But  because  of  the  great  name  of  Fisher,  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  and  since  this  was  the  first  step  to  his  ruin, 
it  is  necessary  to  give  a  fuller  account  of  his  carriage 
in  this  matter.    When  the  cheat  was  first  discovered,  Fnher 
Cromwell,  then  secretary  of  state,  sent  the  Bishop's  SS^f^^'* 
brother  to  him,  with  a  sharp  reproof  for  his  carriage  in 
that  business ;  but  withal  advised  him  to  write  to  the 
King,   and  acknowledge  his  ofience,  and  desire   his 
pardon^  which  he  knew  the  King,  considering  his  age 
and  sickness,  would  grant.    But  he  wrote  back,  ex-B^twob. 
cusing  himself,  that  all  he  did  was  only  to  try  whether  [^^^•'J^ 
her  revelations  were  true :  he  confessed,  he  conceived  a 
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BOOK  great  opinion  of  her  holiness,  both  from  common  fame, 
^^'  and  her  entering  into  religion ;  from  the  report  of  her 
1^84.  ghostly  father,  whom  he  esteemed  learned  and  reli- 
gious, and  of  many  other  learned  and  virtuous  priests ; 
from  the  good  opinion  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury had  of  her;  and  frx>m  what  is  in  the  prophet 
Amos,  ihcU  Ood  will  do  nothing  mihoui  revealing  it  to 
his  servants.  That,  upon  these  grounds,  he  was  in- 
duced to  have  a  good  opinion  of  her ;  and  that,  to  try 
the  truth  about  her,  he  had  sometimes  spoken  with 
her,  and  sent  his  chaplains  to  her,  but  never  discovered 
any  falsehood  in  her.  And  for  his  concealing  what 
she  had  told  him  about  the  King,  which  was  laid  to 
his  charge,  he  thought  it  needless  for  him  to  speak 
of  it  to  the  King,  since  she  had  said  to  him,  that  she 
had  told  it  to  the  King  herself:  she  had  named  no 
person  who  should  kill  the  King,  which,  by  being 
known,  might  have  been  prevented.  And  as  in  spiri- 
tual things  every  churchman  was  not  bound  to  de- 
nounce judgments  against  those  that  could  not  bear  it ; 
so  in  temporal  things  the  case  may  be  the  same ;  and 
the  King  had,  on  other  occasions,  spoken  so  sharply  to 
him,  that  he  had  reason  to  think  the  King  would  have 
been  offended  with  him  for  speaking  of  it,  and  would 
have  suspected  that  he  had  a  hand  in  it ;  therefore  he 
desired,  for  the  passion  of  Christ,  to  be  no  more  trou- 
bled about  that  matter ;  otherwise  he  would  speak  his 
conscience  freely.  To  all  which  Cromwell  wrote  a 
Collect,  long  letter,  which  the.  reader  will  find  in  the  Collection, 
c^tt  ub?.'  copied  from  the  rude  draught  of  it,  written  with  his 
2~f**'  own  hand.  In  which  he  charges  the  matter  upon  him 
heavily,  and  shews  him,  that  he  had  not  proceeded  as  a 
grave  prelate  ought  to  have  done ;  for  he  had  taken  all 
that  he  had  heard  of  her  upon  trust,  and  had  examined 
nothing :  that  if  every  person  that  pretends  to  revela<- 
tions  were  believed  on  their  own  words,  all  government 
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would  be  thereby  destroyed.     He  had  no  reason  to  BOOK 
conclude^  from  the  prophecy  of  AmoS,  that  every  thing     ^^' 
that  is  to  fall  out  must  be  revealed  to  some  prophet,    i»a4. 
since  many  notable  things  had  fallen  out,  of  which 
there  was  no  revelation   made  beforehand.    But  he 
told  him,  the  true  reason  that  made  him  give  credit  to 
her  was,  the  matter  of  her  prophecies :  to  which  he 
was  80  addicted,  as  he  was  to  every  other  thing  in 
which  he  once  entered,  that  nothing  could  come  amiss 
that  served  to  that  end.     And  he  appealed  to  his  con- 
science, whether,  if  she  had  prophesied  for  the  King, 
he  would  have  given  such  easy  credit  to  her,  and  not 
have  examined  the  matter  further.    Then  he  shows 
how  guilty  he  was  in   not  revealing  what  concerned 
the  King^s  life,  and  how  frivolous  all  his  excuses  were : 
and,  afler  all,  tells  him,  that  though  his  excusing  the 
matter  had  provoked  the  King,  and  that,  if  it  came  to 
a  trial,  he  would  certainly  be  found  guilty ;  yet  again 
he  advises  him  to  beg  the  King*s  pardon  for  his  negli- 
gence and  oflfence  in  that  matter,  and  undertakes  that 
the  King  would  receive  him  into  his  favour,  and  thi^ 
all  matters  of  displeasure,  passed  before  that  time, 
should   be  forgiven  and  forgotten.     This  shews,  that 
though  Fisher  had,  in  the  progress  of  the^  King^s  cause, 
given  him  great  offence,  yet  he  was  ready  to  pass  it  all 
over,  and  not  to  take  the  advantage  which  he  now  had 
against  him.     But  Fisher  was  still  obstinate,  and  made 
no  submission,  and  so  was  included  within  the  act  for 
misprision  of  treason ;  and  yet  I  do  not  find  that  the 
King  proceeded  against  him  upon  this  act,  till  by  new 
provocations  he  drew  a  heavier  storm  of  indignation 
upon  himself. 

When  the  session  of  parliament  was  at  an  end,  com- The  oath 
missioners  were  sent  every  where  to  offer  the  oath  of  succesHon 
the  succession  to  the  crown  to  all,  according  to  the  act^^'^ 
of  parliament,  which  was  universally  taken  by  all  sorts  2jf;  ^;^ 

C.  10. 
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BOOK  of  persons.      Gardiner  wrote  from  Winchester,  the 
^^'      sixth  of  May,  to  Cromwell,  that,  in  the  presence  of  the 
1534.    Lord  Chamberlain,  the  Lord  Audley,  and  many  other 
gentlemen,  all  abbots,  priors,  wardens,  with  the  curates 
of  all  parishes  and  chapels  within  the  shire,  had  ap- 
peared and  taken  the  oath  very  obediently ;  and  had 
given   in  a  list  of  all  the   religious  persons  in  their 
houses  of  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  above,  for  taking 
whose  oaths  some  commissioners  were  appointed.    The 
forms  in  which  they  took  the  oath  are  not  known ;  and 
it  is  no  wonder ;  for  though  they  were  enrolled,  yet  in 
Queen  Mary's  time  there  was  a  commission  given  to 
Bonner  and  others,' to  examine  the  records,  and  raze 
out  of  them  all  things  that  were  done,  either  in  con* 
tempt  of  the  see  of  Rome,  or  to  the  defamation  of  re- 
ligious houses;  pursuant  to  which,  there  are  many 
things  taken  out  of  the  Rolls,  which  I  shall  sometimes 
have  occasion  afterwards  to  take  notice  of:  yet  some 
writings  have  escaped  their  diligence;  so  there  remains 
but  two  of  the  subscriptions  of  religious  orders,  hoAk 
bearing  date  the  fourth  of  May  1534.     One  is  by  the 
Prior  and  Convent  of  Langley  Regis,  that  were  Domi* 
nicans ;  the  Franciscans  of  Ailesbury,  the  Dominicans 
of  Dunstable,  the  Franciscans  of  Bedford,  the  Carmel- 
ites of  Hecking,  and  the  Franciscans  de  Mare.    The 
other  is  by  the  Prioress  and  Convent  of  the  Dominican 
nuns  at  Deptford. 
Collect         ^'  In  these,  besides  the  renewing  their  alliance  to 
Ro™ciauJ!  "  *^®  K.i"g5  *hey  swear  the  lawfulness  of  his  marriage 
"  with  Queen  Anne,  and  that  they  shall  be  true  to  the 
'^  issue  begotten  in  it ;  that  they  shall  always  acknow* 
'^  ledge  the  King  head  of  the  church  of  England;  and 
'^  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  has  no  more  power  than 
^'  any  other  bishop  has  in  his  own  diocese ;  and  that 
^*  they  should  submit  to  all  the  King's  laws,  notwith* 
^^  standing  the  Pope's  censures  to  the  eontrary.    That 
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**  in  their  sermons  they  should  not  pervert  the  Scrip-  BOOK 
'^tures,  but  preach  Christ  and  his  Gospel  sincerely,      ^^' 
"  according  to  the  Scriptures^  and  the  tradition  of  or-    1534. 
'*  thodox  and  cathoUc  doctors;  and  in  their  prayers, cuSLw 
"  that  they  should  pray  first  for  the  King,  as  supremeXiT  "*"* 
*^  head  of  the  church  of  England,  then  for  the  Queen  ^^• 
"  and  her  issue,  and  then  for  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
"  terbury,  and  the  other  ranks  of  the  clergy .*•     To  this 
these  six  priors  set  their  hands,  with  the  seals  of  their 
convents;  and  in  their  subscriptions  declared,  that  they 
did  it  freely  and  uncompelled,  and  in  the  name  of  all 
the  brethren  in  the  convent. 

But  Sir  Thomas  More  and  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  More  and 
refused  to  take  the  oath  as  it  was  conceived:  whose  fuse  oiT* 


fiiU  being  so  remarkable,  I  shall  shew  the  steps  of  it. 
There  was  a  meeting  of  the  privy-council  at  Lambeth, 
to  which  many  were  cited  to  appear,  and  take  the  oath. 
Sir  Thomas  More  viras  first  called,  and  the  oath  wassee  his 
tendered  to  him  under  the  Great  Seal :  then  he  called  ^^iai. 
for  the  act  of  succession,  to  which  it  related,  which 
was  also  she^ijij^  him.  Having  considered  of  them,  he 
aaid^  he  would  neither  blame  these  that  made  the  act, 
nor  those  that  swore  the  oath;  but,  for  his  part,  though 
be  was  willing  to  swear  to  the  succession,  if  he  might 
be  8u£fered  to  draw  an  oath  concerning  it ;  yet  for  the 
oath  that  was  ofiered  him,  his  conscience  so  moved 
him,  that  he  could  not  without  hazarding  his  soul  take 
it.  Upon  this  the  Lord  Chancellor  told  him,  that  he 
was  the  first  who  had  refused  to  swear  it,  and  that  the 
King  would  be  highly  oifended  with  him  for  denying 
it;  and  so  he  was  desired  to  withdntw  and  consider 
better  of  it.  Several  others  were  called  upon,  and  did 
all  take  the  oath,  except  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  who 
answered  upon  the  matter  as  More  had  done.  When 
the  lords  had  dispatched  all  the  rest.  More  was  again 
brought  before  them :  they  shewed  him  how  many  had 
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BOOK  taken  it:  he  answered^  he  judged  no  man  for  doing  it^ 
^^'  only  he  could  not  do  it  himself.  Then  they  asked  the 
1534.  reasons  why  he  refused  it :  he  answered,  he  feared  it 
might  provoke  the  King  more  against  him,  if  he  should 
offer  reasons,  which  would  be  called  a  disputing  against 
law  :  but  when  he  was  further  prelssed  to  give  his  rea* 
sons,  he  said,  if  the  King  would  command  him  to  do 
it,  he  would  put  them  in  writing. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  urged  him  with  this 
argument.  That  since  he  said  he  blamed  no  other  per- 
son for  taking  it,  it  seemed  he  was  not  persuaded  it 
was  a  sin,  but  was  doubtful  in  the  matter:  but  he  did 
certainly  know,  he  ought  to  obey  the  King  and  the 
law ;  so  there  was  a  certainty  on  the  one  hand,  and 
only  a  doubt  on  the  other ;  therefore  he  was  obliged  to 
do  that  about  which  he  was  certain,  notwithstanding 
these  his  doubtings.  This  did  shake  him  a  little,  es- 
pecially (as  himself  writes)  coming  out  of  so  noble  a 
prelates  mouth :  but  he  answered,  that  though  he  had 
examined  the  matter  very  carefully,  yet  his  conscience 
leaned  positively  to  the  other  side ;  and  ^e  offered  to 
purge  himself  by  his  oath,  that  it  was  purely  out  of  a 
principle  of  conscience,  and  out  of  no  light  fantasy  or 
obstinacy,  that  he  thus  refused  it.  The  Abbot  of  West- 
minster pressed  him,  that  however  the  matter  appeared 
to  him,  he  might  see  his  conscience  was  erroneous, 
since  the  great  council  of  the  realm  was  of  another 
mind;  and  therefore  he  ought  to  change  his  conscience. 
(A  reasoning  very  fit  for  so  rich  an  abbot,  which  dis- 
covers of  what  temper  his  conscience  was.)  But  to 
this  More  answered,  that  if  he  were  alone  against  the 
whole  parliament,  he  had  reason  to  suspect  his  own 
understanding;  but  he  thought  he  had  the  whole 
council  of  Christendom  on  his  side,  as  well  as  the 
great  council  of  England  was  against  him.  Secretary 
Cromwell,  who  (as  More  writes)  tenderly  famnurei  him^ 
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seeing  hift  ruin  was  now  inevitable,  was  much  aflfectod  BOOK 
at  it,  and  protested  with  an  oath,  he  had  rather  his      ^^' 
own  only  son  had  lost  his  head,  than  that  he  should     isa*. 
have  reiiised  the  oath.     Thus  both  he  and  the  Bishop 
of  Rochester  refused  it;  but  both  offered  to  swear  an- 
other oath  for  the  succession  of  the  c^own  to  the  issue 
of  the  King*s  present  marriage,  because  that  was  in  the 
power  of  the  parliament  to  determine  it.     Cranmer, 
who  was  a  moderate  and  wise  man,"  and  foresaw  well 
the  ill  effects  that  would  follow  on  contending  so  much 
with  persons  so  highly  esteemed  over  the  world,  and  of 
such  a  temper,  that  severity  would  bend  them  to  no- 
thing, did,  by  an  earnest  letter  to  Cromwell,  dated  theweafer** 
twenty-seventh  of  April,  move,  that  what  they  offered  m^Jte^ 
might  be  accepted ;  for  if  they  once  swore  to  the  suc-^*^****' 
cession,  it  would  quiet  the  kingdom :  for  they  acknow- 
ledging it,  all  other  persons  would  acquiesce  and  sub* 
mit  to  their  judgments.     But  this  sage  advice  was  not 
accepted. 

.  The  King  was  much  irritated  against  them,  and  re- And  are 
solved  to  proceed  with  them  according  to  law;  and^^^^ 
therefore  they  were  both  indicted  upon  the  statute, 
and  committed  prisoners  to  the  Tower.  And  it  being 
mpprehended,  that  if  they  had  books  and  paper  given 
them,  they  would  write  against  the  King's  marriage  or 
his  supremacy,  these  were  denied  them.  The  old  Bi- 
shop was  hardly  used;  his  bishoprick  was  seized  on, 
and  all  his  goods  taken  from  him,  only  some  old  rags 
were  lefl  to  cover  him ;  and  he  was  neither  supplied  well 
in  diet  or  other  necessaries,  of  which  he  made  sad  com- 
plaints to  Cromwell.  But  the  remainder  of  the  tragical 
business,  which  left  one  of  the  greatest  blots  on  this 
kingdom's  proceedings,  falling  within  the  limits  of  the 
next  book,  I  haste  on  to  the  conclusion  of  this. 

Hie  separation  from  Rome  was  made  in  the  former ^g^ 
session  of  parliament,  but  the  King's  supremacy  waspuUuMat. 
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BOOK  not  yet  fully  settled.     This  was  reserved  for  the  next 
H'      session,  that  sate  in  November  from  the  third  of  that 
1534.     month  to  the  eighteenth  of  December,  about  which  we 
can  have  no  light  from  the  Journals,  they  being  lost. 
The  first  act  confirmed  what  had  been  already  acknow- 
The  King's  lodged  by  the  clergy,  ^*  That  the  King  was  the  supreme 
3tecU«d7  "  head  in  earth  of  the  church  of  England,  which  was 
^^  to  be  annexed  to  his  other  titles.   It  was  also  enacted, 
^'  that  the  King,  land  his  heirs  and  successors,  should 
"  have  power  to  visit  and  reform  all  heresies,  errors, 
'^  and  other  abuses,  which  in  the  spiritual  jurisdiction 
**  ought  to  be  reformed." 
The  oath        By  the  second  act  they  confirmed  the  oath  about 
t^awion  *^^   succession,   concerning  which   some  doubts   had 
oonfinaed.  been  made,  because  there  was  no  oath  specified  in  the 
former  act,  though  both  Houses  had  taken  it :  it  was 
now  enacted,  that  all  the  subjects  were  obliged  to  take 
it  when  ofiered  to  them,  under  the  pains  contained  in 
the  act  passed  in  the  former  session.    By  the  third  act^ 
The  fifst-   the  first-firuits  and  tenths  of  all  ecclesiastical  benefices 
t^efim    ^^^  given  to  the  King,  as  the  supreme  head  of  the 
Ac^Kinr    <^h^^^*     ^^  clci^  wcrc  easily  prevailed  on  to  con- 
sent to  the  putting  down  of  the  annates,  paid  to  the 
court  of  Rome  ;  for  all  men  readily  concur  to  take  off 
any  imposition :  but  at  that  time  it  had  perhaps  abated 
much  of  their  heartiness,  if  they  had  imagined  that 
these  duties   should  have  been  still   paid ;    therefore 
that  was  kept  up  till  they  had  done  all  that  was  to  be 
done  against  Rome.     And  now,  as  the  Commons  and 
the  secular  Lords  would  no  doubt  easily  agree  to  lay  a 
tax  on  the  clergy;  so  the  others,  having  no  foreign 
support,  were  not  in  a  condition  to  wrestle  against  it. 
Sundry  In  the  thirteenth  act,  among  other  things  that  were 

dSw^  made  treason,  one  was,  the  denying  the  King  the  dig* 
tnason.      nity^  title,  or  name,  of  his  estate  royal ;  or  the  calling 
the  King  heretic^  schismatic,  tyrant,  infidel,  or  usurper 
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of  the  crown.     This  was  done  to  restrain  the  inso-BOOK^ 

lencies  of  some  friars:  and  all  such  oiFendert  were  to 

be  denied  the  privilege  of  sanctuaries.     By  the  four-  ^  "34. 

•   •  1      r  «•  !_•   i_  An  act  for 

teenth  act,  provision  was  made  lor  sunragan  bishops,  suffragan 
which,  as  is  said,  liad  been  accustomed  to  be  had  within  **  ^^' 
this  rea/fHy  for  the  more  speedy  adfmnistration  of  the 
sacramentSy  and    other  goody  wholesome    and   devout 
things,  and  laudable  ceremonies,  to  the  increase  of  God's 
honour y   and  for  the  commodity  of  good  and  devout 
people:   therefore  they  appointed  for  sufiragans*  sees> 
th6  towns  of  Thetford,   Ipswich,  Colchester,   Dover, 
Gilford,   Southampton,  Taunton,  Shaftsbury,  Molton, 
Marlborough,  Bedford,  Leicester,  Gloucester,  Shrews- 
bury, Bristoh,  Penreth,  Bridgwater,  Nottingham,  Grant- 
ham, Hull,  Huntington,  Cambridge ;  and  the  towns  of 
Pereth   and  Barwick,  St.  Germans  in  Cornwall,  and 
the  Isle  of  Wight,     For  these  sees,  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  was  to  present  two  to  the  King,  who  might 
choose  either  of  them,  and  present  the  person  so  named 
to  the  archbishop  of  the  province  to  be  consecrated : 
after  which,  they  might  exercise  such  jurisdiction  as 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese  should  give  to  them,  or  as 
sufiragans  had  been  formerly  used  to  do;   but  their 
authority  was  to  last  no  longer  than  the  bishop  con- 
tinued his  commission  to  them.     But,  that  the  reader 
may  more  clearly  see  how  this  act  was  executed,  he 
shall  find  in  the  Collection  a  writ  for  making  a  suffra- Collect, 
gan  bishop.     These  were  believed  to  be  the  same  with 
the  Chorepiscopi  in  the  primitive  church ;  which,  as 
they  were  begun  before  the  first  council  of  Nice,  so 
they  continued  in  the  western  church  till  the  ninth 
century,  and  then  a  decretal  of  Damascus  being  forged, 
that  condemned  them,  they  were  put  down  every  where 
by  degrees,  and  now  revived  in  England.     Then  fol-Acta6. 
lowed  the  grant  of  a  subsidy  to  the.  King.     It  was  now  a  subsidy 
twelve  years  since  there  was  any  subsidy  granted.     A*'^'^* 
VOL.  I.  u 
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BOOK  fifteenth  and  a  tenth  were  given,  to  be  paid  in  thre^ 
^^'  years,  the  final  payment  being  to  be  at  Allhallontide, 
1W4.  in  the  year  1537.  The  bill  began  with  a  most  glorious 
"  preamble  "  of  the  King*s  high  wisdom  and  policy  in 
"  the  government  of  the  kingdom  these  twenty-four 
"  years  in  great  wealth  and  quietness,  and  the  great 
"  charges  he  had  been  at  in  the  last  war  with  Scotland, 
"  in  fortifying  Calais,  and  in  the  war  of  Ireland,  and 
"  that  he  intended  to  bring  the  wilful,  wild,  and  un- 
"  reasonable  and  savage  people  of  Ireland,  to  order 
''  and  obedience ;  and  intended  to  build  forts  on  the 
'^  marches  of  Scotland  for  the  security  of  the  nation, 
'^  to  amend  the  haven  of  Calais,  and  make  a  new  one 
*'  at  Dover.  By  all  which  they  did  perceive  the  entire 
^^  love  and  zeal  which  the  King  bore  to  his  people,  and 
"  that  he  sought  not  their  wealth  and  quietness  only 
"  for  his  own  time,  being  a  mortal  man,  but  did  pro- 
"  vide  for  it  in  all  time  coming:  therefore  they  thought 
"  that  of  very  equity,  reason,  and  good  conscience, 
**  they  were  bound  to  shew  like  correspondence  of  jceal, 
"  gratitude,  and  kindness."  Upon  this  the  King  sent 
a  general  pardon,  with  some  exceptions  ordinary  in 
More  and  such  cascs.  But  Fishcr  and  More  were  not  only  ex- 
attainted,  cluded  from  this  pardon  by  general  clauses,  but  by  two 
t^itoi.*^  particular  acts  they  were  attainted  of  misprision  of 
^"^-  treason.  By  the  third  act,  according  to  the  record, 
John  Bishop  of  Rochester,  Christopher  Plummer,  Ni- 
cholas Wilson,  Edward  Powel,  Richard  Fetherstone, 
and  Miles  Wyllir,  clerks,  were  attainted  for  refusing 
the  oath  of  succession ;  and  the  bishoprick  of  Rochester, 
with  the  benefices  of  the  other  clerks,  were  declared 
void  from  the  second  of  January  next:  yet  it  seems 
few  were  fond  of  succeeding  him  in  that  see ;  for  John 
Hilsey,  the  next  Bishop  of  Rochester,  was  not  con- 
secrated before  the  year  1537.  By  the  fourth  act,  Sir 
Thomas   More  is  by  an  invidious  preamble  charged 
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with  ingratitude  for  the  great  favours  he  had  received  BOOK 
from  the  King,  and  for  studying  to  sow  and  make  se-      ^^' 
dition  among  the  King*s  subjects,  and  refusing  to  take     1*34, 
the  oath  of  succession :   therefore   they  declared  the 
King^s  grants  to  him  to  be  void,  and  attaint  him  of 
misprision  of  treason. 

This  severity,  thoueh  it  was  blamed  by  many,  yet  The  pro- 

,  t  ^,  ,        .  .  1  cecdings 

others  thought  it  was  necessary  m  so  great  a  change ;  against 
since  the  authority  of  these  two  men  was  such,  that,  if  [jJfuTijT 
some  signal  notice  had  not  been  taken  of  them>  many  ^*°'"'***' 
might  by  their  endeavours,  especially  encouraged  by 
that  impunity,  have  been  corrupted  in  their  affections 
to  the  King.  Others  thought  the  prosecuting  them  in 
such  a  manner  did  rather  raise  their  reputation  higher^ 
and  give  them  more  credit  with  the  people,  who  are 
naturally  inclined  to  pity  those  that  suffer,  and  to 
think  well  of  those  opinions,  for  which  they  see  men 
resolved  to  endure  all  extremities.  But  others  observed 
the  justice  of  God  in  retaliating  thus  upon  them  their 
own  severities  to  others :  for  as  Fisher  did  grievously 
prosecute  the  preachers  of  Luther's  doctrine;  so  More's 
hand  had  been  very  heavy  on  them  as  long  as  he  had 
power,  and  he  had  shewed  them  no  mercy,  but  the 
extremity  of  the  law,  which  himself  now  felt  to  be 
very  heavy.  Thus  ended  the  session  of  parliament, 
with  which  this  book  is  also  to  conclude ;  for  now  I 
come  to  a  third  period  of  the  King's  reign,  in  which  he 
did  govern  his  subjects  without  any  competitor :  but  I 
am  to  stop  a  little,  and  give  an  account  of  the  progress 
of  the  Reformation  in  these  years  that  I  have  passed 
through. 

The  Cardinal  was  no  great  persecutor  ot  heretics.  The  pio- 
which  was  generally  thought  to.  flow  from  his  hatred  the  Refor- 
of  the  clergy,  and  that  he  was  not  ill  pleased  to  have  "*"^"* 
them  depressed.     During  the  agitation  of  the  King's 
process,  there  was  no  prosecution  of  the  preachers  of 
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BOOK  Luther's  doctrine.  Whether  this  flowed  from  any  in- 
^^'  timation  of  the  King's  pleasure  to  the  Bishop,  or  not, 
iAa4.  I  cannot  tell;  but  it  is  very  probable  it  must  have 
been  so,  for  these  opinions  were  received  by  many,  and 
the  Popish  clergy  were  so  inclined  to  severity,  that  as 
they  wanted  not  occasions,  so  they  had  a  good  mind 
to  use  those  preachers  cruelly;  so  that  it  is  likely  the 
King  restrained  them,  and  that  was  always  mixed 
with  the  other  threatenings  to  work  upon  the  Pope, 
that  heresy  would  prevail  in  England,  if  the  King  got 
not  justice  done  him  ;  so  that,  till  the  Cardinal  fell, 
they  were  put  to  no  further  trouble. 

But  as  soon  as  More  came  into  favour,  he  pressed 
the  King  much  to  put  the  laws  against  heretics  in  ex- 
ecution ;  and  suggested,  that  the  court  of  Rome  would 
be  more  wrought  upon  by  the  King's  supporting  the 
church,  and  defending  the  faith  vigorously,  than  by 
threatenings :   and  therefore  a  long  proclamation  was 
fbz.      issued  out  against  the  heretics^  many  of  their  books 
were  prohibited,  and  all  the  laws  against  them  were 
appointed  to  be  put  in  execution,  and  great  care  was 
taken  to  seize  them  as  they  came  into  England:  but 
many  escaped  their  diligence. 
T!ndai  and      There  Were  some  at  Antwerp,  Tindal,  Joye,  Constan- 
Anmc^.    ti"^^  with  a  few  more,  that  were  every  year  writing  and 
printing  new  books,  chiefly  against  the  corruptions  of 
the  clergy,  the  superstition  of  pilgrimages,  of  worship- 
ping images,  saints,  and  relics,  and  against  relying  on 
these  things,  which  were  then  called,  in  the  common 
t\y\e,  good  works ;  in  opposition  to  which  they  wrote 
much  about  faith  in  Christ,  with  a  true  evangelical 
obedierlce,  as  the  only  means  by  which  men*  could  be 
saved.     The  book  that  had  the  greatest  authority  and 
influence  was  Tindal's  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, of  which  the  bishops  made  great  complaints,  and 
fSdiAf  it  was  full  of  errors.    But  Tonstal,  then  Bishop  of 
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London,  being  a  man  of  invincible  moderation,  would  BOOK 
do  nobody  hurt,  yet  endeavoured  as  he  could  to  get      ^^- 
their  books  into  his  hands:  so,  being  at  Antwerp  in     i^a*. 
the  year  1 529,  *»  he  returned  from  his  embassy  at  the 
treaty  of  Cambray,  he  sent  for  one  Packington,  an 
English  merchant  there,  and  desired  him  to  see  how 
many  New  Testaments  of  TindaFs  translation  he  might 
have  for  money.     Packington,  who  was  a  secret  fa- 
vourer of  Tindal,  told  him  what  the  Bishop  proposed, 
'nndal  was  very  glad  of  it;  for,  being  convinced  of  some 
faults  in  his  work,  he  was  designing  a  new  and  more 
correct  edition ;  but  he  was  poor,  and  the  former  im- 
pression not  being  ^old  oif,  he  could  not  go  about  it : 
so  he  gave  Packington  *  all  the  copies  that  lay  in  his 
hands,   for  which   the    Bishop   paid    the   price,   and 
brought  them  over,  and  burnt  them  publicly  in  Cheap- The  New 
side.     This  had  such  an  hateful  appearance  in  it,  being  J^^^^^'** 
generally  called  a  burning  of  the  Word  of  God^  that 
people  from  thence  concluded  there  must  be  a  visible 
contrariety  between   that   book   and  the  doctrines  of 
those  who  so  handled  it ;  by  which  both  their  preju- 
dice against  the  clergy,  and  their  desire  of  reading  the 
New  Testament,  was   increased.     So  that  next  year, 
when    the   second   edition   was   finished,   many  more 
were  brought  over,  and  Constantine   being  taken  in 
England,  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  a  private  examina- 
tion promised  him,  that  no  hurt  should  be  done  him, 
if   he   would   reveal   who  encouraged   and   supported 
them  at  Antwerp ;   which  he  accepted   of,  and  told, 
that  the  greatest  encouragement  they  had  was  from 
the  Bishop  of  London,  who  had  bought  up  half  the 
impression.    This  made  all  that  heard  of  it  laugh  hear- 
tily,   though   more  judicious   persons    discerned    the 
gre  at  temper  of  that  learned  Bishop  in  it.     When  the 
clergy   condemned  Tindal's    translation  of  the   New 
Testament,  they  declared  they  intended  to  set  out  a 
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BOOK  true  translation  of  it ;  which  many  thought  was  never 
^^'  truly  designed  by  them,  but  only  pretended,  that  they 
1534.  might  restrain  the  curiosity  of  seeing  TindaFs  work, 
with  the  hopes  of  one  that  should  be  authorized  :  and 
as  they  made  no  progress  in  it,  so  at  length,  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  May,  anno  1630,  there  was  a  paper 
drawn  and  agreed  to  by  Archbishop  Warham,  Chan- 
cellor More,  Bishop  Tonstal,  and  many  canonists  and 
divines,  which  every  incumbent  was  commanded  to 
read  to  his  parish,  as  a  warning  to  prevent  the  con- 
Thc  last  tagion  of  heresy.  The  contents  of  which  were,  "  That 
Sir  Henry  "  the  King  having  called  together  many  of  the  pre- 
•wndwf.  "  lates,  with  other  learned  men  out  of  both  universities, 
'^  to  examine  some  books  lately  set  out  in  the  English 
'^tongue,  they  had  screed  to  condemn  them,  as  con- 
^'  taining  several  points  of  heresy  in  them ;  and  it 
*'  being  proposed  to  them,  whether  it  was  necessary  to 
^*  set  forth  the  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  they 
^^  were  of  opinion,  that  though  it  had  been  sometimes 
^^  done,  yet  it  was  not  necessary,  and  that  the  King 
*^  did  well  not  to  set  it  out  at  that  time  in  the  English 
^*  tongue.'*  So  by  this  all  the  hopes  of  a  translation  of 
the  Scriptures  vanished. 
suppiica-  There  came  out  another  book,  which  took  mightily  ; 
tjonofthc  i^  was  entitled.  The  Supplication  of  the  BeggarSy  writ- 
ten by  one  Simon  Fish,  of  Gray's-Inn,  In  it  the  beg- 
gars complained  to  the  King,  that  they  were  reduced 
to  great  misery,  the  alms  of  the  people  being  inter- 
cepted by  companies  of  strong  and  idle  friars ;  for, 
supposing  that  each  of  the  five  mendicant  orders  had 
but  a  penny  a  quarter  from  every  household,  it  did  rise 
to  a  vast  sum,  of  which  the  indigent  and  truly  necessi- 
tous beggars  were  defrauded.  Their  being  unprofitable 
to  the  commonwealth,  with  several  other  things,  were 
also  complained  of.  He  also  taxed  the  Pope  for  cruelty 
^nd  covetousness,  that  did  not  deliver  all  persons  out 
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of  pui^tory;  and  that  none  but  the  rich,  who  paid  BOOK 
well  for  it,  could  be  discharged  out  of  that  prison^      ^^' 
This  was  written  in  a  witty  and  taking  style,  and  the     "a*. 
King  had  it  put  in  his  hands  by  Anne  Boleyn,  and 
liked  it  well,  and  would  not  suffer  any  thing  to  be 
done  to  the  author. 

Chancellor  More  was  the  most  zealous  champion  the  More  an- 
clergy  had;  for  I  do  not  find  that  any  of  them  wrote 
much,  only  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  wrote  for  purga- 
tory ;  but  the  rest  left  it  wholly  to  him,  either  because. 
few  of  them  could  write  well,  or  that  he  being  much 
esteemed,  and  a  disinterested  person,  things  would  be 
better  received  from  him  than  from  them,  who  were 
looked  on  as  parties.  So  he  answered  this  Supplication 
by  another,  in  the  name  of  the  souls  that  were  in  pur- 
gatory, representing  the  miseries  they  were  in,  and  the 
great  relief  they  found  by  the  masses  the  friars  said 
for  them,  and  brought  in  every  man*s  ancestors  calling 
earnestly  upon  him  to  befriend  those  poor  friars  now, 
when  they  had  so  many  enemies.  He  confidently 
asserted  it  had  been  the  doctrine  of  the  church  for 
many  ages,  and  brought  many  places  out  of  the 
Scriptures  to  prove  it,  besides  several  reasons  that 
seemed  to  confirm  it.  This,  being  writ  of  a  subject 
that  would  allow  of  a  great  deal  of  popular  and  moving 
eloquence,  in  which  he  was  very  eminent,  took  with 
many. 

But  it  discovered  to  others  what  was  the  foundation  i^th  ro- 
of those  religious  orders  ;  and  that,  if  the  belief  of  pur-^  *^ 
gatory  were  once  rooted  out,  all  that  was  built  on  that 
foundation  must  needs  fall  with  it.  So  John  Frith 
wrote  an  answer  to  More*s  Supplication,  to  shew,  that 
there  was  no  ground  for  purgatory  in  Scripture,  and 
that  it  was  not  believed  in  the  primitive  church.  He 
also  answered  the  Bishop  of  Rochester's  book,  and 
some  dialc^ues  that  were  written  on  the  same  subject^ 
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BOOK  by  Rastal,  a  printer,  and  kinsman  of  More*s:  he  dis^ 
^^'      covered  the  fallacy  of  their  reasonings,  which  were 
1534.     built  on  the  weakness  or  defects  of  our  repentance  in 
this  life;   and  that  therefore  there  must  be  another 
state,  in  which  we  must  be  further  purified.     To  this 
he  answered,  That  our  sins.were  not  pardoned  for  our 
repentance,  or  the  perfection  of  it,  but  only  for  the 
merits  and  sufferings  of  Christ;   and  that,  if  our  re- 
pentance is  sincere,  God  accepts  of  it ;  and  sin  being 
once  pardoned,  it  could  not  be  further  punished.     He 
shewed  the  di£ference  between  the  punishments  we  may 
suffer  in  this  life,  and  those  in  purgatory :  the  one  are 
either  medicinal  corrections  for  reforming  us  more  and 
more,  or  for  giving  warning  to  others ;  the  other  are 
terrible  punishments,  without  any  of  these  ends   in 
them :  therefore  the  one  might  well  consist  with  the 
free  pardon  of  sin,  the  other  could  not.     So  he  argued 
from  all  these  places  of  Scripture,  in  which  we  are  said 
to  be  freely  pardoned  our  sins  by  the  blood  of  Christ, 
that  no  punishment  in  another  state  could  consist  with 
it :  he  also  argued,  from  all  those  places  in  which  it  is 
said  that  we  shall,  at  the  day  of  judgment,  receive  ac- 
cording to  what  we  have  done  in  the  body,  that  there 
was  no  state  of  purgatory  beyond  this  life.     For  the 
places  brought  out  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  shewed 
they  could  not  be  meant  of  purgatory,  since,  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  schoolmen,  there  was  no  going  to 
purgatory  before  Christ.     For  the  places  in  the  New 
Testament  he  appealed  to  More's  great  friend  Eras- 
mus, whose  exposition  of  these  places  differed  much 
from  his  glosses.     That  place  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians about  the  fire^  that  was  to  try  every  man's 
work,  he  said,  was  plainly  allegorical;  and  since  the 
foundation,  the  building  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious 
stones,  of  wood,  hay,  and   stubble,  were  figuratively 
taken^  there  was  no  reason  to  take  the  fire  in  a  literal 
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sense:  therefore  hyfire  was  to  be  understood  the  per-  BOOK 
secution  then  near  at  hand^  called  in  other  places^  the      ^^' 
fiery  trial.  1534. 

For  the  ancient  doctors,  he  shewed,  that  in  the  fourth 
century,  St.  Ambrose,  Jerome,  and  St.  Austin,  the 
three  great  doctors  of  that  age,  did  not  believe  it ;  and 
cited  several  passages  out  of  their  writings.  It  is  true, 
St.  Austin  went  farther  than  the  rest ;  for  though  in 
some  passages  he  delivered  his  opinion  against  it,  yet 
in  other  places  he  spake  of  it  more  doubtfully,  as  a 
thing  that  might  be  inquired  into,  but  that  it  could 
not  be  certainly  known:  and  indeed  before  Gregory 
the  Great's  time  it  was  not  received  in  the  church, 
and  then  the  Benedictine  monks  were  beginning  to 
spread  and  grow  numerous,  and  they,  to  draw  ad- 
vantages from  it,  told  many  stories  of  visions  and 
dreams,  to  possess  the  world  with  the  belief  of  it ;  ^hen 
the  trade  grew  so  profitable,  that  ever  since  it  was 
kept  up,  and  improved :  and  what  succeeded  so  well 
with  one  society  and  order,  to  enrich  themselves  much 
by  it,  was  an  encouragement  to  others  to  follow  their 
track  in  the  same  way  of  trafiick.  This  book  was  gene- 
rally well  received  ;  and  the  clei^y  were  so  offended  at 
the  author,  that  they  resolved  to  make  him  feel  a  real 
fire,  whenever  he  was  catched,  for  endeavouring  to  put 
out  their  imaginary  one. 

That  from  which  More  and  others  took  greatest  ad- 
vantage, was,  that  the  new  preachers  prevailed  only  on 
simple  tradesmen,  and  women,  and  other  illiterate  per- 
sons :  but  to  this  the  others  answered,  that  the  Phari- 
sees made  the  same  objection  to  the  followers  of  Christ, 
who  were  fishermen,  women,  and  rude  mechanics; 
but  Christ  told  them,  that  to  the  poor  the  Gospel  was  * 
preached :  and  when  the  philosophers  and  Jews  object- 
ed that  to  the  Apostles,  they  said,  God's  glory  did  the 
more  appear,  since  not  many  rich,  wise,  or  noble,  were 
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BOOK  called,  but  the  poor  and  despised  were  chosen :  that 
^^'     men  who  had  much  to  lose  had  not  that  simplicity  of 
1584.    mind,  or  that  disengagement  from    worldly    things, 
that  was   a   necessary  disposition   to   fit  them  for  a 
doctrine,  which  was  like  to  bring  much  trouble  and 
persecution  on  them. 
The  cruel       Thus  I  havc  opened  some  of  these  things,  which 
J^^i^f  were  at  that  time  disputed  by  the  pen,  in  which  oppo- 
rcformcra.  sitiou  ncw  things  were  still  started  and  examined.    But 
this  was  too  feeble  a  weapon  for  the  defence  of  the 
clergy;  therefore  they  sought  out  sharper  tools.     So 
there   were   many  brought  into  the   bishops'    courts, 
some  for  teaching  their  children  the.  Lord's  prayer  in 
English,  some  for  reading  the  forbidden  books,  some 
for  harbouring  the  preachers,  some  for  speaking  against 
pilgrimages,  or  the  worshipping  and  adorning  of  images, 
some  for  not  observing  the  church-fasts,  some  for  not 
coming  to  confession  and  the  sacrament,  and  some  for 
speaking  against  the  vices  of  the  clei^.     Most  of  these 
were  simple  and  illiterate  men ;  and  the  terror  of  the 
bishops'  courts  and  prisons,  and  of  a  faggot  in  the  end, 
wrought  so  much  on  their  fears  and  weakness,  that 
they  generally  abjured  and  were  dismissed.     But  in 
More,    the  end  of  the  year   1630,  one  Thomas  Hitton,  who 
had  been  Curate  of  Maidstone,  and  had  left  that  place, 
going  oft  to  Antwerp,  he  bringing  over  some  of  the 
books  that  were  printed  there,  was  taken  at  Gravesend, 
Tindai.  and  brought  before  Warham  and  Fisher,  who,  after  he 
had  suffered  much  by  a  long  and  cruel  imprisonment, 
condemned  him  to  be  burnt. 
Biiney's      The  most  eminent  person  that  suffered  about  this 
time  was  Thomas  Bilney,  of  whose  abjuration  an  ac- 
count was  given  in  the  first  book :  he  aft«r  that  went 
to  Cambridge,  and  was  much  troubled  in  his  conscience 
for  what  he  had  done,  so  that  the  rest  of  that  society 
at  Cambridge  were  in  great  apprehension  of  some  vio- 
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lent  effect,  which  that  desperation  might  produce,  and  BOOK 
sometimes  watched  him  whole  nights.    This  continued 
about  a  year ;  but  at  length  his  mind  was  more  quieted,    iw*- 

1    •  1       1  .  1  .         t  •         ^-  1-  u   Latimer's 

and  he  resolved  to  expiate  his  abjuration  by  as  pub-sermoiu. 
lie  and  solemn  a  confession  of  the  truth :  and,  to  pre- 
pare himself  the  better,  both  to  defend  and  sufler  for 
the  doctrines  which  he  had  formerly  through  fear  de- 
nied, he  followed  his  studies  for  two  years.  And 
when  he  found  himself  well  fortified  in  this  resolution, 
he  took  leave  of  his  friends  at  Cambridge,  and  went  to 
his  own  country  of  Norfolk,  to  whom  he  thought  he 
owed  his  first  endeavours. 

He  preached  up  and  down  the  country,  confessing  The  thingt 
his  former  sin  of  denying  the  faith,  and  taught  the  him. 
people  to  beware  of  idolatry,  or  trusting  to  pilgrimages, 
to  the  cowl  of  St.  Francis,  to  the  prayers  of  saints,  or 
to  images  ;  but  exhorted  them  to  stay  at  home,  to  give  foz. 
much  alms,  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  offer  up 
their  hearts,  wills,  and  minds  to  him  in  the  sacrament. 
This   being  noised  about,  he  was  seized   on   by  the 
Bishop's  officers,  and  put  in  prison  at  Norwich,  and 
the  writ  was  sent  for  to  bum  him  as  a  relapse,  he  being 
first  condemned   and   degraded   from   his  priesthood. 
While  he  was  in  prison,  the  friars  came  oh  about  him  to 
persuade  him  to  recant  again,  and  it  was  given  out 
that  he  did  read  a  bill  of  abjuration; 

More,  not  being  satisfied  to  have  sent  the  writ  for  his  it  is  given 
burning,  studied  also  to  defame  him,  publishing  this  to  abjured. 
the  world ;  yet  in  that  he  was  certainly  abused,  for  if 
he  had  signed  any  such  paper,  it  had  been  put  in  tlie 
Bishop^s  register,  as  all  things  of  that  nature  were :  but 
no  such  writing  was  ever  shewn ;  only  some  said  they 
heard  him  read  it ;  and  others,  who  denied  there  was 
any  such  thing,  being  questioned  for  it,  submitted  and 
confessed  their  fault.  But,  at  such  a  time,  it  was  no 
strange  thing  if  a  lie  of  that  nature  was  vented  with   - 
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BOOK  8o  much  authority,  that  men  were  afraid  to  contradict 
it ;  and  when  a  man  is  a  close  prisoner,  those  who  only 
1584.  have  access  to  him  may  spread  what  report  of  him 
they  please ;  and  when  once  such  a  thing  is  said,  they 
never  want  officious  vouchers  to  lie  and  swear  for  it. 
But  since  nothing  was  ever  shewed  under  his  hand,  it 
is  clear  there  was  no  truth  in  these  reports,  which  were 
spread  about  to  take  away  the  honour  of  martyrdom 
from  the  new  doctrines.  It  is  true,  he  had  never  in- 
quired into  all  the  other  tenets  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  so  did  not  differ  from  them  about  the  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  sacrament,  and  some  other  things.  But 
when  men  durst  speak  freely,  there  were  several  per- 
sons that  witnessed  the  constancy  and  sincerity'  of 
The  false-  Bilucy  in  these  his  laist  conflicts  ;  and,  among  the  rest, 
which  Matthew  Parker,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
ap^ired?*  bury,  was  an  eye-witness  of  his  sufferings,  which  from 
^®"-  his  relation  were  published  afterwards :  he  took  his 
death  patiently  and  constantly,  and  in  the  little  time 
that  was  allowed  him  to  live  after  his  sentence,  he  was 
observed  to  be  cheerful ;  and  the  poor  victuals  that 
were  brought  him,  bread  and  ale,  he  eat  up  heartily ;  of 
which  when  one  took  notice,  he  said  he  must  keep  up 
that  ruinous  cottage  till  it  fell ;  and  often  repeated  that 
passage  in  Isaiah,  fFhen  thou  walkest  through  the  fire^ 
thou  shalt  not  be  burnt ;  and,  putting  his  finger  in  the 
flame  of  the  candle,  he  told  those  about  him,  that  he 
well  knew  what  a  pain  burning  was,  but  that  it  should 
only  consume  the  stubble  of  his  body,  and  that  his 
soul  should  be  purged  by  it. 
The  man-  When  the  day  of  execution  came,  being  the  tenth  of 
suffeiii^g!  November,  as  he  was  led  out,  he  said  to  one  that  ex- 
horted him  to  be  patient  and  constant,  that  as  the 
mariners  endured  the  tossing  of  the  waves,  hoping  to 
arrive  at  their  desired  port,  so,  though  he  was  now 
entering  into  a  storm,  yet  he  hoped  he  should  soon 
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arrive  at  the  haven  ;  and  desired  their  prayers.    When  BOOK 
he  came  to  the  stake^  he  repeated  the  creed,  to  shew     ^^' 
the  people  that  he  died  in  the  faith  of  the  Apostles ;     "3*- 
then  he  put  up  his  prayers  to  God  with  great  shews  of 
inward  devotion ;  which  ended,  he  repeated  the  hun- 
dred and  forty-third  Psalm,  and  paused  on  these  words 
of  it,  Enter  not  into  judgment  with  thy  servant ^  for  in 
thy  sight  shall  no  man  living  be  ju6tifedy  with  deep  re-  . 
collection  :  and  when  Doctor  Warner,  that  accompanied 
him  to  the  stake,  took  leave  of  him  with  many  tears, 
Bilney  with  a  cheerful  countenance  exhorted  him  to 
feed  his  flock,  that  at  his  Lord's  coming  he  might  find 
him  so  doing.     Many  of  the  begging  friars  desired  him 
to  declare  to  the  people,  that  they  had  not  procured 
his  death;  for  that  was  got  among  them,  and  they 
feared  the  people  would  give  them  no  more  alms :  so 
he  desired  the  spectators  not  to  be  the  worse  to  these 
men  for  his  sake,  for  they  had  not  procured  his  death. 
Then  the  fire  was  set  to,  and  his  body  consumed  to 
ashes. 

Thus  it  appears,  both  what  opinion  the  people  had 
of  him,  and  in  what  charity  he  died,  even  towards  his 
enemies^  doing  them  good  for  evil.  But  this,  though  it 
perhaps  struck  terror  in. weaker  minds,  yet  it  no  less 
encouraged  others  to  endure  patiently  all  the  severities 
that  were  used  to  draw  them  from  this  doctrine.  Soon 
afler,  one  Richard  Byfield  sufiered  :  he  was  a  monk  of  By^cW'» 
St  Edmundsbury,  and  had  been  instructed  by  Doctor 
Barnes,  who  gave  him  some  books ;  which  being  dis- 
covered^ he  was  put  in  prison,  but  through  fear  abjured  : 
yet  afterward  he  lefl  the  monastery,  and  came  to  Lon- 
don. He  went  ofl  over  to  Antwerp,  and  brought  in 
forbidden  books,  which  being  smelled  out,  he  was 
seized  on,  and  examined  about  these  books :  he  justi- 
fied them^  and  said,  he  thought  they  were  good  and  pro- 
fitable, and   did  openly  exclaim  against  the  dissolute 
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BOOK  lives  of  the  clergy :    so  being  judged  an  heretic,  he 
^^'     was  burnt  in  Smithfield  the  eleventh  of  November. 
1584.        In  December,  one  John  Tewksbury,  a  shop-keeper  in 

bury's?'  London,  who  had  formerly  abjured,  was  also  taken  and 
tried  in  Sir  Thomas  Mora's  house  at  Chelsey,  where 
sentence  was  given  against  him  by  Stokesley,  Bishop  of 
London,  (for  Tonstal  was  translated  the  former  year  to 
Duresme,)  and  was  burnt  in  Smithfield.  There  were 
also  three  burnt  at  York  this  year,  two  men  and  one 
woman. 

These  proceedings  were  complained  of  in  the  follow- 
ing session  of  parliament,  as  was  formerly  told  ;  and  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  being  found  both  arbitrary  and 
cruel,  the  House  of  Commons  desired  a  redress  of  that 
from  the  King:  but  nothing  was  done  about  it  till, 
three  years  after  that,  the  new  act  against  heretics 
was  made,  as  was  already  told.  The  clergy  were  not 
much  moved  at  the  address  which  the  House  of  Com- 
mons made,  and  therefore  went  on  in  their  extreme 
courses ;  and,  to  strike  a  terror  in  the  gentry,  they  re- 

Bainham's  solvcd  to  make  an  example  of  one  James  Bainham,  a 

ing».  ggjj^ignii^u  0{  the  Temple :  he  was  carried  to  the  Lord 

Chancellor's  house,   where   much   pains  was  taken  to 

persuade  him  to  discover  such  as  he  knew  in  the  Tem- 

Fox.  pie,  who  favoured  the  new  opinions ;  but  fair  means 
not  prevailing,  More  made  him  be  whipt  in  his  own 
presence,  and,  after  that,  sent  him  to  the  Tower,  where 
he  looked  on  and  saw  him  put  to  the  rack.  Yet  it 
seems  nothing  could  be  drawn  from  him,  that  might 
be  made  use  of  to  any  other  person's  hurt ;  yet  he 
himself  afterwards,  overcome  with  fear,  abjured  and  did 
penance,  but  had  no  quiet  in  his  conscience  till  he 
went  publicly  to  church,  with  a  New  Testament  in 
his  hand,  and  confessed,  with  many  tears,  that  he  had 
denied  God,  and  prayed  the  people  not  to  do  as  he  had 
done ;  and  said,  that  he  felt  an  hell  in  his  own  con- 
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science  for  what  he  had  done.  So  he  was  soon  after  BOOK 
carried  to  the  Tower ;  (for  now  the  bishops,  to  avoid  the  ^^' 
imputation  of  using  men  cruelly  in  their  prisons,  did  1534. 
put  heretics  in  the  King's  prisons.)  He  was  charged  for 
having  said,  "  That  Thomas  Becket  was  a  murderer^ 
"  and  damned  in  hell  if  he  did  not  repent ;  and  for 
*'  speaking  contemptuously  of  praying  to  saints,  and 
"saying,  that  the  sacrament  of  tiie  altar  was  only 
"Christ's  mystical  body,  and  that  his  body  was  not 
"  chewed  with  the  teeth,  but  received  by  faith.  So  he 
"  was  judged  an  obstinate  and  relapsed  heretic,  and 
"  was  burnt  in  Smithfield  about  the  end  of  April  1532.** 
There  were  also  some  others  burnt  a  little  before  this 
time,  of  whom  a  particular  account  could  not  be  re- 
covered by  Fox,  with  all  his  industry.  But  with  Bain- 
ham,  More's  persecution  ended ;  for  soon  after  he  laid 
down  the  Great  Seal,  which  set  the  poor  preachers  at  Resist. 

_  Tonat. 

ease. 

Crome  and  Latimer  were  brought  before  the  Convo- 
cation, and  accused  of  heresy.  They  both  subscribed  Articles 
the  articles  offered  to  them,  ^^  That  there  was  a  purga-someab- 
"  tory :  that  the  souls  in  it  were  profited  by  masses^'*'*^ 
"  said  for  them  :  that  the  saints  are  now  in  heaven,  and 
"  as  mediators  pray  for  us  :  that  nden  ought  to  pray  to 
"  them,  and  honour  them  :  that  pilgrimages  were  pious 
"  and  meritorious  :  that  men  who  vowed  chastity  might 
"  not  marry  without  the  Pope's  dispensation  :  that  the 
"  keys  of  binding  and  looking  were  given  to  St  Peter, 
'^  and  to  his  successors,  though  their  lives  were  bad ; 
"and  not  at  all  to  the  laity:  that  men  merited  by 
"prayers,  fasting,  and  other  good  works :  that  priests 
"  prohibited  by  the  bishop  should  not  preach  till  they 
"  were  purged  and  restored :  that  the  seven  sacraments 
"  conferred  grace :  that  consecrations  and  benedictions 
"  used  by  the  church  were  good :  that  it  was  good  and 
"  profitable  to  set  up  the  images  of  Christ  and  the  saints 
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BOOK  '^  in  the  churches^  and  to  adorn  them  and  burn  candles 
/^  before  them  ;  and  that  kings  were  not  obliged  to  give 
1534.  «  their  people  the  Scriptures  in  a  vulgar  tongue.**  By 
these  articles  it  may  be  easily  collected^  what  were  the 
doctrines  then  preached  by  the  reformers.  There  was 
yet  no  dispute  about  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sa- 
crament, which  was  first  called  in  question  by  Frith ; 
for  the  books  of  Zuinglius  and  CEcolampadius  came 
later  into  England,  and  hitherto  they  had  only  seen 
Luther's  works,  with  those  written  by  his  followers. 

Tracy's  But  in  the  year  1532,  there  was  another  memorable 

instance  of  the  clergy's  cruelty  against  the  dead  bodies 
of  those  whom  they  suspected  of  heresy.  The  common 
style  of  all  wills  and  testaments  at  that  time  was,  first, 

Ru^james  "  ^  bequeath  my  soul  to  Almighty  God,  and  to  our 
"  Lady  St.  Mary,  and  to  all  the  saints  in  heaven  :  but 
"  one  William  Tracy  of  Gloucester  dying,  left  a  will  of 
'^  a  iar  different  strain  ;  for  he  bequeathed  his  soul  only 
^^  to  God  through  Jesus  Christ,  to  whose  intercession 
'^  alone  he  trusted,  without  the  help  of  any  other  saint ; 
"  therefore  he  left  no  part  of  his  goods  to  have  any 

Rcgist.      €(  ppi^y  foi^  jjig  soul."    This  being  brought  to  the  Bishop 

73.  of  London's  court,  he  was  condemned  as  an  heretic, 

and  an  order  was  sent  to  Parker,  Chancellor  of  Wor- 
cester, to  raise  his  body.  The  oflicious  Chancellor  went 
beyond  his  order,  and  burnt  the  body ;  but  the  record 
bears,  that  though  he  might  by  the  warrant  he  had 
raise  the  body  according  to  the  law  of  the  church,  yet 
he  had  no  authority  to  burn  it.  So,  two  years  after, 
Tracy's  heirs  sued  him  for  it,  and  he  was  turned  out  of 
'  his  ofiSice  of  Chancellor,  and  fined  in  four  hundred 
pound. 

lu&rinn.  There  is  another  instance  of  the  cruelty  of  the  clergy 
this  year.  One  Thomas  Harding  of  Buckinghamshire, 
an  ancient  man,  who  had  abjured  in  the  year  15o6, 
was  now  observed  to  go  often  into  woods,  and  was  seen 
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sometimes  reading.     Upon  which  his  house  was  search-  BOOK 
ed>  and  some  parcels  of  the  New  Testament  in  English    .  ^^- 
were  found  in  it.     So  he  was  carried  before  Longland^     1*34. 
Bishop  of  Lincoln;  who,  as  he  was  a  cruel  persecutor,  so, 
being  the  King*s  Confessor,  acted  with  the  more  autho* 
rity.     This  aged  man  was  judged  a  relapse,  and  sent  to 
Chesham,  where  he  lived,  to  be  burnt ;  which  was  exe- 
cuted on  Corpus  Christi  eve.  At  this  time  there  was  an 
indulgence  of  forty  days  pardon  proclaimed  to  all  that 
carried  a  fagot  to  the  burning  of  an  heretic ;  so  dex'^ 
terously  did  the  clergy  endeavour  to  infect  the  laity 
with  their  own  cruel  spirit:  and  that  wrought  upon 
this  occasion  a  signal  effect;  for,  as  the  fire  was  kindled^ 
one  flung  a  fagot  at  the  old  man's  head^  which  dashed 
out  his  brains.  ^ 

In  the  year  1533,  it  was  thought  fit  .by  some  signal  i^a^^ 
evidence  to  convince  the  world,  that  the  King  did  not 
design  to  change  the  established  reUgion,  though  he 
had  then  proceeded  far  in  his  breach  with  Rome ;  and 
the  crafty  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Gardiner,  as  he  com- 
plied with  the  King  in  his  second  marriage  and  separa- 
tion from  Rome,  so,  being  an  inveterate  enemy  to  the 
Reformation,  and  in  his  heart  addicted  to  the  court  of 
Rome,  did  by  this  argument  often  prevail  with  the 
King  to  punish  the  heretics  ;  That  it  would  most  effec-^ 
tually  justify  his  other  proceedings,  and  convince  the 
world  that  he  was  still  a  good  catholic  King :  which  at 
aeveral  times  drew  the  King  to  what  he  desired.  And 
at  this  time  the  steps  the  King  had  made  in  his  8epa-> 
ration  ftx>m  the  Pope,  had  given  such  heart  to  the  new  ^ 
preachers,  that  they  grew  bolder  and  more  public  in 
their  assemblies. 

John  Frith,  as  he  was  an  excellent  scholar,  Which  Path's  tui^ 
was  so  taken  notice  of^  some  years  before,  that  he  was^"^' 
put  in  the  list  of  those  whom  the  Cardinal  intended  to 
bring  from  Cambridge,  and  pot  ia  his  college  at  Ox- 

VOL.  1.  ^ 
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BOOK  ford  ;  so  he  had  offended  them  by  several  writings,  and, 
^^'  by  a  discourse  which  he  wrote  against  the  corporal  pre- 
1534.  sence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament,  had  provoked  the 
King,  who  continued  to  his  death  to  believe  that  firmly. 
His  argu-  "  The  substaucc  of  his  arguments  was,  That  Christ  in 
pi^^ihc  "  the  sacrament  gave  eternal  life,  but  the  receiving  the 
F«^nw.  "  ^^^  sacrament  did  not  give  eternal  life,  since  many 
"  took  it  to  their  damnation ;  therefore  Christ's  pre- 
^^  sence  there  was  only  felt  by  faith.  This  he  further 
•*  proved  by  the  fathers  before  Christ,  who  did  eat  the 
'*  same  spiritual  food,  and  drink  of  the  Rock,  which 
^  was  Christ,  according  to  St.  Paul.  Since  then,  they 
"  and  we  communicate  in  the  same  thing,  and  it  was 
^  certain  that  they  did  not  eat  Christ's  flesh  corporally, 
^^  but  fed  by  faith  on  a  Messias  to  come,  as  Christians 
"  do  on  a  Messias  already  come ;  therefore  we  now  do 
^^  only  communicate  by  faith.  He  also  insisted  much 
^  on  the  signification  of  the  word  sacrament,  from 
"  whence  he  concluded,  that  the  elements  must  be  the 
"  mystical  signs  of  Christ's  body  and  blood;  for  if  they 
^*  were  truly  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ,  they  should 
^  not  be  sacraments.  He  concluded,  that  the  ends  of 
^  the  sacrament  were  these  three  ;  by  a  visible  action  to 
"  knit  the  society  of  Christians  together  in  one  body,  to 
*^  be  a  means  of  conveying  grace  upon  our  due  partici- 
"  pating  of  them,  and  to  be  remembrances  to  stir  up 
*^  men  to  bless  God  for  that  unspeakable  love,  which  in 
"the  death  of  Christ  appeared  to  mankind.  To  all 
"  these  ends  the  corporal  presence  of  Christ  availed  no- 
•  "  thing,  they  being  sufficiently  answered  by  a  mystical 
"  presence :  yet  he  drew  no  other  conclusion  fipom 
"  these  premises,  but  that  belief  of  the  corporal  pre- 
"  sence  in  the  sacrament  was  no  necessary  article  of 
"  our  faith."  This  either  flowed  from  his  not  having 
yet  arrived  at  a  sure  persuasion  in  the  matter,  or  that 
he  chose  in  that  modest  style  to  encounter  an  opinion^ 
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of  which  the  world  was  so  fond,  that  to  have  opposed  BOOK 
it  in  downright  words  would  have  given  prejudices  ^^'  . 
against  all  that  he  could  say.  i»3«> 

Frith,  upon  a  long  conversation  with  one  upon  this 
subject,  was  desired  to  set  down  the  heads  of  it  in 
writing,  which  he  did.     The  paper  went  about,  and 
was  by  a  false  brother  conveyed  to  Sir  Thomas  More's 
hands,  who  set  himself  to  answer  it  in  his  ordinary 
style,  treating  Frith  with  great  contempt,  calUng  him 
always  the  young  man.     Frith  was  in  prison  before  he 
saw  More's  book ;  yet  he  wrote  a  reply  to  it,  which  I 
do  not  find  was  then  published  ;  but  a  copy  of  it  was 
brought  afterwards  to  Cranmer,   who   acknowledged^ 
when  he  wrote  his  apology  against  Gardiner,  that  he 
had,  received  great  light  in  that  matter  from  Frith's 
book,  and  drew  most  of  his  arguments  out  of  it.     It 
was   afterwards  printed  with   his   works,  anno  1673  s 
and    by  it  may  appear,  how  much  truth  is  stronger 
than  error :  for  though  More  wrote  with  as  much  wit 
and  eloquence  as  any  man  in  that  age  did,  and  Frith 
vnx>te  plainly,  without  any  art ;  yet  ther^  is  so  great  a 
difference  between  their  books,  that  whoever  compares 
them,  will  clearly  perceive  the  one  to  be  the  ingenious 
defender  of  an  ill  cause,  and  the  other  a  simple  assertor 
of  truths     Frith  wrote  with  all  the  disadvantage  that 
was  possible,  being  then  in  the  gaol,  where  he  could 
have  no  books,  but  some  notes  he  might  have  collected 
formerly ;  he  was  also  so  loaded  with  irons,  that  he 
could  scarce  sit  with  any  ease.     He  began  with  con- 
firming what  he  had  delivered  about  the  fathers  before 
Christ,  their  feeding  on  his  body  in  the  same  manner 
that  Christians  do  since  his  death  :  this  he  proved  from 
Scripture,  and  several  places  of  St  Austin's  works  ;  he 
proved  also  from  Scripture,  that,  after  the  consecration, 
the  elements  were  still  bread  and  wine,  and  were  so 
called  both  by  our  Saviour  and  his  Apostles  ;  that  our 

X  2 
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BOOK  senses  show  they  are  not  changed  in  their  natures,  and 
^^'      that  they  are  still  subject  to  corruption,  which  can  no 
VW4*    way  be  said  of  the  body  of  Christ.     He  proved  that  the 
eating  of  Chrisf  s  flesh  in  the  sixth  of  St.  John  cannot 
be  applied  to  the  sacrament ;:  since  the  wicked  receive 
it,  who  yet  do  not  eat  the  flesh  of  Christ,  otherwise 
they  should  have  eternal  Hfe.     He  showed  also,  that 
the  sacrament  coming  in  the  room  of  the  Jewish  Paschal 
Lamb,  we  must  understand  Christ's  words,  This  is  my 
bodt/y  in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  was  swd,  that  the 
Lamb  was  the  Lord's  passover.     He  confirmed  this  by 
many  passages  cited   out  of  Tertullian,  Athanasius, 
Chrysostome,   Ambrose,  Jerome,  Austin,  Fulgentius, 
Eusebius,  and  some  later  writers,  as  Beda,  Bertram,  and 
^     Druthmar,  who  did  all  assert,  that  the  elements  retan- 
ed  their  former  natures,  and  were  only  the  mysteries, 
signs,  and  figures  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 
But  Gelasius's  words  seemed  so  remarkable,  that  they 
could  not  but   determine  the  controversy,  especially 
considering  he  was  Bishop  of  Rome:    he  therefore, 
writing  against  the  Eutychians,  who  thought  the  hu- 
man nature  of   Christ  was  changed  into  the    divine, 
says.  That  as  the  elements  of  bread  and  winey  being  con-- 
secrated  to  be  the  sacraments  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christy  did  not  cease  to  be  bread  and  wine  in  substance, 
but  continued  in  their  own  proper  natures ;  so  the  hu- 
man nature  of  Christ  continued   still,  though  it  was 
united  to  the  divine  nature :  this  was  a  manifest  indi- 
cation of  the  belief  of  the  church  in  that  age,  and 
ought  to  weigh  more  tlian  a  hundred  hi^  rhetorical 
expressions.     He  brought  likewise  several  testimonies 
out  of  the  fathers,  to  show,  that  they  knew  nothing  of 
the  consequences  that  follow  transubstantiation ;  of  a 
body  being  in  more  places  at  once,  or  being  in  a  place 
after  the  manner  of  a  spirit ;  or  of  the  worship  to  be 
given  to  the  sacrament.     Upon  this  bte  digresses,  and 
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says,  that  the  German  divines  believed  a  corporal  pre-  BOOK 
sence;  yet  since  that  was  only  an  opinion  that  rested      ^^' 
in  their  minds,  and  did  not  carry  along  with  it  any     i5a4. 
corruption  of  the  v^orship,  or  idolatrous  practice,  it  was 
to  be  borne  with,  and  the  peace  of  the  chureh  was  not 
to  be  broken  for  it :  but  the  case  of  the  church  of  Rome 
was  very  different,  which  had  set  up  gross  idolatry, 
building  it  upon  this  doctrine. 

Thus  I  have  given  a  short  abstract  of  Frith's  book, 
which  I  thought  fit  the  rather  to  do,  because  it  was  the 
first  book  that  was  written  on  this  subject  in  England 
by  any  of  the  reformers.  And  from  hence  it  may  ap- 
pear, upon  what  solid  and  weighty  reasons  they  then 
began  to  shake  the  received  opinion  of  transubstantia- 
tion ;  and  with  how  much  .learning  this  controversy 
was  managed  by  him  who  first  undertook  it. 

One  thing  was  singular  in  Frith's  opinion,  that  he 
thought  there  should  be  no  contest  made  about  the 
manner  of  Christ's  presence  in  the  sacrament ;  for 
whatever  opinion  men  lield  in  speculation,  if  it  went 
not  to  a  practical  error,  (which  was,  the  adoration  of  it, 
for  that  was  idolatry  in  his  opinion,)  there  were  no  dis- 
putes to  be  made  about  it :  therefore  he  was  much 
against  all  heats  between  the  Lutherans  and  Zuinglians-; 
for  he  thought  in  such  a  matter,  that  was  wholly  specu- 
lative, every  man  might  hold  his  own  opinion  without 
making  a  breach  in  the  unity  of  the  church  about  it. 

He  was  apprehended  in  May  1533,  and  kept  in  pri*^ 
son  till  the  twentieth  of  June  ;  and  then  he  was  broijght 
before  the  Bishop  of  liondon,  Gardiner,  and  Longland 
sitting  with  him.    They  objected  to  him  his  opinions  Regj,tcr 
about  the  s«/crament  and  purgatory.     He  answered,  ^J^^^^^<^- 
that,  for  the  first,  he  did  not  find  transubstantiation  in|«tcrofhi» 
the  Scriptures,  nor  in  any  approved  authors ;  and  there- 
fore he  would  not  admit  any  thing  as  an  article  of  faith^ 
without  clear  and  certain  grounds;   for  he  did  not 
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BOOK  think  the  authority  of  the  church  reached  so  far, 
^^'  They  argued  with  him  upon  some  passages  out  of  St, 
1*34.  Austin  and  St.  Chrysostome:  to  which  he  answered, 
hy  opposing  other  places  of  the  same  fathers,  and 
showed  how  they  were  to  be  reconciled  to  themselves : 
when  it  came  to  a  conclusion,  these  words  are  set  down 
in  the  register  as  his  confession. 

"nh2"sa-*'''     ^'  ^"*^  thinketh  and  judgeth,  that  the  natural  body 

pramcnt;  ^^  of  Christ  is  not  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  but 
'^  in  one  place  only  at  once.  Item,  he  saith,  that  nei- 
"  ther  part  is  a  necessary  article  of  our  faith,  whe- 
"  ther  the  natural  body  be  there  in  the  sacrament, 
<^  or  not." 

As  for  purgatory,  he  said  a  man  consisted  of  two 
parts,  his  body  and  soul;  his  body  was  purged  by 
sickness  and  other  pains,  and  at  last  by  death,  and 
was  not  by  their  own  doctrine  sent  to  purgatory.  And 
for  the  soul,  it  was  purged  through  the  word  of  God 
received  by  faith.     So  his  confession  was  written  down 

And  of  pur- in  thcsc  words.  "  Item,  Frith  thinketh  and  judgeth, 
*^  that  there  is  no  purgatory  for  the  soul,  after  that 
"  it  is  departed  from  the  body ;  and  as  he  thinketh 
"  herein,  so  hath  he  said,  written,  and  defended : 
*^  howbeit  he  thinketh  neither  part  to  be  an  article  of 
"  faith,  necessarily  to  be  believed  under  pain  of  dam- 
^'  nation." . 

The  bishops,  with  the  doctors  that  stood  about  them, 
took  much  pains  to  make  him  change ;  but  he  told 
them,  that  he  could  not  be  induced  to  believe  that 
these  were  articles  of  faith.  And  when  they  threat^ 
ened  to  proceed  to  a  final  sentence,  he  seemed  not 
moved  with  it,  but  said.  Let  judgment  be  done  in  rights 
eot/sness.  The  bishops,  though  none  of  them  were 
guilty  of  great  tenderness,  yet  seemed  to  pity  him 
much ;  and  the  Bishop  of  London  professed,  he  gave 
p^ntence  with   great  grief  of  heart.     In  the  end,  h^ 
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was  judged  an  obstinate  heretic,  and  was  delivered  to  BOOK 
the  secular  power.     There  is  one  clause  in  this  sen-      ^^' 
tcnce,  which  is  not  in  many  others ;  therefore  I  shall     1534. 
»etitdown.  ^Zr 

"  Most  earnestly  requiring,  in  the  bowels  of  our 
"  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  this  execution  and  punish- 
*^  ment,  worthily  to  be  done  upon  thee,  may  be  so  mo- 
*'  derate,  that  the  rigour  thereof  be  not  too  extreme, 
**  nor  yet  the  gentleness  too  much  mitigated,  but  that 
"  it  may  be  to  the  salvation  of  thy  soul,  to  the  extir- 
^^  pation,  terror,  and  conversion  of  heretics,  and  to  the 
*^  unity  of  the  catholic  faith.**  This  was  thought  a 
scorning  of  God  and  men,  when  those,  who  knew  that 
he  was  to  be  burnt,  and  intended  it  should  be  so,  yet 
used  such  an  obtestation  by  the  bowels  of  Jesus  Christ, 
that  the  rigour  might  not  be  extreme.  This  being 
certified,  the  writ  was  issued  out ;  and,  as  the  register 
bears,  he  was  burnt  in  Smithfield  the  fourth  of  July, 
and  one  Andrew  Hewet  with  him,  who  also  denied 
the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar. 
This  Hewet  was  an  apprentice,  and  went  to  the  meet- 
ings of  these  preachers,  and  was  twice  betrayed  by 
some  spies,  whom  the  bishops'  officers  had  among 
them,  who  discovered  many.  When  he  was  exa- 
mined, he  would  not  acknowledge  the  corporal  pre- 
sence, but  was  illiterate,  and  resolved  to  do  as  Frith 
did ;  so  he  was  also  condemned,  and  burnt  with 
him. 

When   they  were  brought  to  the  stake.  Frith  ex- His  con- 
pressed  great  joy  at  his  approaching  martyrdom  ;  and,hu°8?fiS- 
in  a  transport  of  it,  hugged  the  fagots  in  his  arms,  as*°^' 
the  instruments  that  were  to  send  him  to  his  eternal 
rest.     One  Doctor  Cook,  a  parson  of  London,  called  to 
the  people,  that  they  should  not  pi-ay  for  them  any 
more  than  they  would  do  for  a  dog.     At  which  Frith 
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BOOK  smiled,  and  prayed  God  to  forgive  him ;  so  the  fire  was 
set  to,  and  they  were  consumed  to  ashes. 
1534.        This  was  the  last  act  of  the  clergy's  cruelty  against 
men's  lives,  and  was  much  condemned  :  it  was  thought 
an  unheard-of  barbarity,  thus  to  burn  a  moderate  and 
learned  young  man,  only  because  he  would  not  ac- 
knowledge some  of  their  doctrines  to  be  articles  of 
faith ;  and  though  his  private  judgment  was  against 
their  tenet,  yet  he  was  not  positive  in  it  any  further, 
than  that  he  could  not  believe  the  contrary  to  be  ne- 
cessary  to   salvation.     But  the  clergy  were  now  so 
bathed  in  blood,  that  they  seemed  to  have  stript  them- 
selves  of  those  impressions  of  pity  aqd  compassion 
which  are  natural  to  mankind ;  they  therefore  held  on 
in  their  severe  courses,  till  the  4ct  of  parliament  did  ef- 
fectually restrain  them. 
Phiiips'8         In  die  account  that  was  givei|  pf  that  act,  mention 
was  made  of  one  Thomas  Philips,  who  put  in  his  com- 
plaint to  the  House  of  Commons  against  the  Bishop 
of  London,     The  proceedings  against   him  had  been 
both  extreme  ^nd  illegal ;  he  was  first  apprehended, 
and  put  in  the  Tower  upon  suspicion  of  heresy ;  and 
when  they  searched  him,  a  copy  of  Tracy's  testament 
was  found   ^bout  him,   and  butter  and  cheese  were 
found  in  his  chamber,  it  being  in  the  time  of  Licnt 
There  was  also  another  letter  found  about  him,  ex- 
horting him  to  be  ready  to  suffer  constantly  for  the 
truth.     Upon  these  presumptions  t;he>Bishop  of  Lou- 
don proceeded  against  him,  and  required  him  to  ab- 
jure.    But  he  said,  hp  would  willingly  swear  to  be 
obedient,  as  a  Christian  man  ought,  and  that  he  would 
never  hold  any  heresy  during  his  life,  nor  favour  he- 
retics :  but  the  Bishop  would  not  accept  of  that,  since 
there  might  be  ambiguities  in  it :  therefore  he  required 
him  to  make  the  abjuration  in  common  form;  v^hicli 
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he  refused  to  do,  and  appealed  to  the  King  as  the  BOOK 
supreme  head  of  the  church.  Yet  the  Bishop  pro- 
nounced  him  contunmx^  and  did  excommunicate  him  :  "34. 
but  whether  he  was  released  on  his  appeal,  or  not,  I 
do  not  find ;  yet  perhaps  this  was  the  man  of  whom 
the  Pope  complained  to  the  English  ambassadors, 
1533,  that  an  heretic,  having  appealed  to  the  King  as 
the  supreme  head  of  the  church,  was  taken  out  of  the 
Bishop's  hands,  and  judged  and  acquitted  in  the 
King's  courts.  It  is  probable  this  was  the  man  ;  only 
the  Pope  was  informed,  that  it  was  from  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  that  he  appealed,  in  which  therfe 
might  be  a  mistake  for  the  Bishop  of  London.  But 
whatever  ground  there  may  be  for  that  conjecture, 
Philips  got  his  liberty,  and  put  in  a  comprint  to  the 
House  of  Commons^  which  produced  the  act  about 
heretics. 

And  now  that  act  being  passed,  together  with  the^^**^^^ 
extirpation  of  the  Pope's  authority,  and  the  power  be-  cruel  pro- 
ing  lodged  in  the  King  to  correct  and  reform  heresies, 
idolatries,  and   abuses ;   the   standard   of  the  catholic 
faith  being  also  declared  to  be  the  Scriptures  ;  the  per- 
secuted preachers  had  ease  and  encouragement  every 
where.     They  also  saw  that  the  necessity  of  the  King's 
afiairs  would  constrain  him  to  be  gentle  to  them  ;  for 
the   sentence  which   the  Pope  gave  against  the  King 
was  committed  to  the  Emperor  to  be  executed  by  him, 
who  was  then  aspiring  to  an  universal  monarchy ;  and 
therefore,  as  soon  as  his  other  wars  gave  him  leisure  to 
look  over  to  England  and  Ireland,  he  had  now  a  good 
colour  to  justify  an  invasion,  both  from  the  Pope's  sen- 
tence, and  the  interests  and  honour  of  his  family,  in  pro- 
tecting his  aunt  and  her  daughter :  therefore  the  King 
wag  to  give  him  work  elsewhere;  in  order  to  which, 
his  interest  obliged  him  to  join  himself  to  the  princes 
of  Germany^  whp  had  at  Smalcald  entered  into  a 
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BOOK  league  offensive  and  defensive,  for  the  liberty  of  reli- 
^^-      gion^  and  the  rights  of  the  empire.     This  was  a  thorn 
1534.     in  the  Emperor's  side,  which  the  King's  interest  would 
oblige  him  by  all  means  to  maintain.     Upon  which 
the   reformers  in  England  concluded,  that  either  the 
King,  to  recommend  himself  to  these  princes,  would 
relax  the  severities  of  the  law  against  them  ;  or  other- 
wise, that  their  friends  in  Germany  would  see  to  it : 
for  in  these  first  fervours  of  reformations,  the  princes 
made  that  always  a  condition   in  their  treaties,  that 
those  who  favoured  their  doctrine  might  be  no  more 
persecuted. 
The  Queen     But  their  cliief  encouragement  was  from  the  Queen, 
i^rreform-who  reigned  in  the  King's  heart  as  absolutely  as  he 
*'*  did  over  his  subjects ;  and  was  a  known  favourer  of 

them.  She  took  Shaxton  and  Latimer  to  be  her  chap- 
lains, and  soon  after  promoted  them  to  the  bishop- 
ricks  of  Salisbury  and  Worcester,  then  vacant  by  the 
deprivation  of  Campegio  and  Ghinuccii ;  and  in  all 
other  things  cherished  and  protected  them  ;  and  used 
her  most  effectual  endeavours  with  the  King  to  prt>- 
Cranmer  mote  the  Reformation.  Next  to  her,  Cranmer,  Arch- 
thc'R^  bishop  of  Canterbury,  was  a  professed  favourer  of  it; 
formation,  ^j^^^  besides  the  authority  of  his  character  and  see, 
was  well  fitted  for  carrying  it  on,  being  a  very  learned 
and  industrious  man.  -  He  was  at  great  pains  to  collect 
the  sense  of  ancient  writers  upon  all  the  heads  of  re- 
ligion, by  which  he  might  be  well  directed  in  such  an 
important  matter.  I  have  seen  two  volumes  in  folio, 
written  with  his  own  hand,  containing,  upon  all  the 
heads  of  religion,  a  vast  heap  both  of  places  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  quotations  out  of  ancient  fathers,  and  later 
doctors  and  schoolmen ;  by  which  he  governed  him- 
self in  that  work.  There  is  also  an  original  letter  of 
the  Lord  Burghly's  extant,  which  I  have  seen,  in 
which  he  writes,  that  he  had  six  or  seven  volumes  of 
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his  writings;  all  which,  except  two  other  that  I  have  BOOK 
seen;  are   lost,   for   aught   I   can   understand.     From      ^- 
which  it  will  appear,  in  the  sequel  of  this  work,  that     1534. 
he  neither  copied  from  foreign  writers,  nor  proceeded 
rashly  in  the  Reformation.     He  was  a  man  of  great 
temper ;  and,  as  I  have  seen  in  some  of  his  letters  to 
Osiander,  and  some  of  Osiander*s  answers  to  him,  he 
very  much  disliked  the  violence  of  the  German  divines. 
He  was  gentle  in  his  whole  behaviour ;  and  though  he 
was  a  man  of  too  great  candour  and  simplicity  to  be 
refined  in  the  arts  of  policy,  yet  he  managed  his  af- 
fairs with  great  prudence :  which  did  so  much  recom- 
mend him  to  the  King,  that  no  ill  offices  were  ever 
able  to  hurt  him.     It  is  true,  he  had  some  singular 
opinions    about    ecclesiastical    functions    and    offices, 
which  he  seemed  to  make  wholly  dependent  on  the 
magistrate,  as  much  as  the  civil  were :  but  as  he  never 
studied  to  get  his  opinion  in  that  made  a  part  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  church,  reserving  only  to  himself  the  free- 
dom of  his  own  thoughts,  which  I  have  reason  to  think 
he  did  afterwards  either  change,  or  at  least  was  con- 
tent to  be  overruled  in  it ;  so  it  is  clear,  that  he  held 
not  that  opinion  to  get  the  King's  favour  by  it;  for 
in  many  other  things,  as  in  the  business  of  the  six 
Articles,  he  boldly  and  freely  argued,  both  in  the  Con- 
vocation and  the  House  of  Peers,  against  that  which 
he  knew  was  the  King's  mind,  and  took  hi&  life  in  his 
hands,  which  had  certainly  been  offered  at  a  stake,  if 
the  King's  esteem  of  him  had  not  been  proof  against 
all  attempts. 

Next  him,  or  rather  above  him,  was  Cromwell,  who  Assisted  by 
was  made  the  King's  Vicegerent  in  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters. A  man  of  mean  birth,  but  noble  qualities ;  as 
appeared  in  two  signal  instances:  the  one  being,  his 
pleading  in  parliament  so  zealously  and  successfully 
for  the  fallen  and  disgraced  Cardinal,  whose  secretary 
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BOOK  he  was  when  Gardiner,  though  more  obliged  by  him, 
had   basely  forsaken  him.     This  was  thought  so  just 
"3*»    and  generous  in  him,  that  it  did  not  at  all  hinder  his 
preferment,  but  raised  his  credit  higher:  such  a  de- 
monstration of  gratitude  and  friendship  in  misfortune 
being  so  rare  a  thing  in  a  court.     The  other  was,  his 
remembering  the  merchant  of  Lucca,  that  had  pitied 
and  'relieved  him  when  he  was  a  poor  stranger  there, 
and   expressing  most  extraordinary  acknowledgments 
and  gratitude,  when  he  was  afterwards  in  the  top  of 
his  greatness ;  and  the  other  did  not  so  much  as  know 
him,  much  less  pretend  to  any  returns  for  past  fa- 
vours, which  showed  that  he  had  a  noble  and  gene- 
rous temper :  only  he  made  too  much  haste  to  be  great 
and  rich.     He  joined  himself  in  a  firm  friendship  to 
Cranmer,  and  did  promote  the  Reformation  very  vi- 
gorously. 
The  Duke       But  there  was  another  party  in  the  court  that  wrest- 
.  and  Gardi-  led  much  agaiust  it ;  the  head  of  it  was  the  Duke  of 
ncr  opposed  j^^^^ljj^  who,  though  he  was  the  Queen's  uncle,  yet 
was  her  mortal  enemy.     He  was  a  dexterous  courtier, 
and  complied  with  the  King  both  in  his  divorce  and 
separation  from  Rome,  yet  did  upon  all  occasions  per- 
suade the  King  to  innovate  nothing  in  religion.     His 
great  friend,  that  joined  all  along  with  him  in  those 
counsels,  was  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,   who 
•    was   a  crafty  and   politic   man,   and   understood   the 
King  well,  and  complied  with  his  temper  in  every 
thing:  he  despised  Cranmer,  and  hated  all  reforma- 
tion.    Longland,  that  had  been  the  King's  Confessor, 
was  also   managed  by  them  ;  and  they  had  a  great 
party  in  the  court,  and  almost  all  the  churchmen  were 
on  their  side. 
Reasons         That  which  prevailed  most  with  the  King  wias,  that 
Sonna-*  himself  had  writ  a  book  in  defence  of  the  faith;  and 
^^^"^         they  said,  would  he  now  retract  that,  which  all  learned 
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men  admired  so  much  ?  or  would  he  encourage  Lu-  BOOK 
ther  and  his  party,  who  had  treated  him  with  so  lit>  ^^' 
tie  respect?  If  he  went  to  change  the  doctrines  that  isa*. 
were  formerly  received,  all  the  world  would  say  he 
did  it  in  spite  to  the  Pope,  which  would  cast  a  great 
dishonour  on  him,  as  if  his  passion  governed  his  re- 
ligion. Foreign  princes,  who  in  their  hearts  did  not 
much  blame  him  for  what  he  had  hitherto  done,  but 
rather  wished  for  a  good  opportunity  to  do  the  like, 
would  now  Condemn  him  if  he  meddled  with  the  re- 
ligion :  and  his  own  subjects,  who  complied  with  that 
which  he  had  done,  and  were  glad  to  be  delivered 
from  foreign  jurisdiction,  and  the  exactions  of  the 
court  of  Rome,  would  not  bear  a  change  of  the  faith, 
but  might  be  thereby  easily  set  on,  by  the  emissaries 
of  the  Pope  or  Emperor,  to  break  out  in  rebellion. 
These  things  being  managed  skilfully,  and  agreeing 
with  his  own  private  opinion,  wrought  much  on  him : 
and  particularly,  what  was  said  about  his  own  book, 
which  had  been  so  much  commended  to  him,  that  he 
was  almost  made  believe  it  was  written  by  a  special 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

But,  on  the  other  side,  Cranmer  represented  to  him,  Rcmm 
that  since  he  had  put  down  the  Pope^s  authority,  it 
was  not  fit  to  let  those  doctrines  be  still  taught,  which 
had  no  other  foundation  but  the  decrees  of  popes: 
and  he  offered  upon  the  greatest  hazard  to  prove,  that 
many  things,  then  received  as  articles  of  faith,  were 
no  better  grounded  ;  therefore  he  pressed  the  King  to 
give  order,  to  hear  and  examine  things  freely,  that, 
when  the  Pope's  power  was  rejected,  the  people  might 
not  be  obliged  to  believe  doctrines,  which  had  no  bet- 
ter warrant.  And  for  political  councils,  he  was  to  do 
the  duty  of  a  good  Christian  prince,  and  leave  the 
event  to  God;  and  things  might  be  carried  on  with 
that  due  care,  that  the  justice  and  reasonableness  of  the 
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BOOK  King's  proceedings  should  appear  to  all  the  world* 
^^'  And  whereas  it  was  objected,  that  the  doctrines  of  the 
1534,  catholic  church  ought  not  to  be  examined  by  any  par- 
ticular church ;  it  was  answered,  that  when  all  Chris- 
tendom were  under  one  Emperor,  it  was  easy  for  him 
to  call  general  councils,  and  in  such  circumstances  it 
was  fit  to  stay  for  one ;  and  yet,  even  then,  particular 
churches  did  in  their  national  synods  condemn  here- 
sieSy  and  reform  abuses.  But  the  state  of  Christendoni 
was  now  altered ;  it  was  under  many  princes,  who  had 
different  interests,  and  therefore  they  thought  it  a 
vain  expectation  to  look  for  any  such  council.  The 
Protestants  of  Germany  had  now  for  above  ten  years 
desired  the  Emperor  to  procure  one,  but  to  no  effect ; 
for  sometimes  the  Pope  would  not  grant  it,  and  at 
other  times   the   French   King    protested   against  it. 

Htii.  The  former  year  the  Pope  had  sent  to  the  King  to 
offer  a  general  council  to  be  held  at  Mantua  this  year ; 
but  the  King  found  that  was  but  an  illusion ;  for  the 
Marquis  of  Mantua  protested,  he  would  not  admit 
such  a  number  of  strangers,  as  a  council  would  draw 
together,  into  his  town:  yet  the  King  promised  to 
send  his  ambassadors  thither,  when  the  council  met 
But  now  the  King  consulting  his  prelates  whether 
the  Emperor  might  by  his  authority  summon  a  ge- 
neral council,   as    the   Roman   emperors    had  done ; 

Arcsoiution  some  of  them  gave  the  following  answer,  copied  from 

shops  about  the  original   that  is  yet  extant,   which   mieht   have 

the  calling  ,  ^.  .   "^       .  '      ,  ^ 

of  a  general  been  wnttcu  any  time  between  the  year  1534^  m 
^^^^^'  which  Thomas  Goodrick  was  made  Bishop  of  Ely, 
and  the  year  1540,  in  which  John  Clark,  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  died :  but  I  incline  to  think,  from 
other  circumstances,  that  it  was  written  about  the  end 
of  the  year  1534. 
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Fiyr  the  General  CounciL  BOOK 

"  Though  that  in  the  old  time,  when  the  empire  of     ^^- 
"  Rome  had  his  ample  dominion  over  the  most  part    1534. 
"of  the  world,   the  first  four  general   councils  (thcDD. Stiil 
"which  at  all  times  have  been  of  most  estimation  m^s^^*^ 
"  the  church  of  Christ)  were  called  and  gathered  by 
"  the  Emperor's  commandment,  and  for  a  godly  in- 
"tent:  that  heresies  might  be  extinct,  schisms  put 
"away,  good  order  and  manners  in  the  ministers  of 
"  the  church  and  the  people  of  the  same  established. 
"Like  as  many  councils  more  were  called:  till  now 
"  of  late,  by  the  negligence,  as  well  of  the  Emperor, 
"  as  other  princes,  the  Bishop  of  Rome  hath  been  suf- 
"fered  to  usurp  this  power;   yet  now  for   so  much 
"  that  the  empire  of  Rome,  and  the  monarchy  of  the 
"  same,  hath  no   such  general  dominion ;  but  many 
"  princes  have  absolute   power  in  their  own   realms, 
"and  a  whole  and  entire  monarchy,  no  one  prince 
"may  by  his  authority  call  any  general  council;  but 
"  if  that  any  one  or  more  of  these  princes,  for  the  esta- 
"  blishing  of.  the  faith,  for  the  extirpation  of  schisms, 
"  &c.  lovingly;  charitably,  with  a  good  sincere  intent, 
"  to  a  sure  place,  require  any  other  prince,  or  the  rest 
"  of  the  great  princes,  to  be  content  to  agree,  that  fof 
"  the  wealth,  quietness,  and  tranquillity  of  all  Chris- 
"  tian  people,  by  his  or  their  free  consent,  a  general 
"  council  might  be  assembled  :  that  prince,  or  those 
"  princes  so  required,  are  bound  by  the  order  of  cha- 
"  rity,  for   the  good   fruit  that  may  come   of  it,  to 
"  condescend  and  agree  thereunto,  having  no  lawful 
"  impediment,  nor  just  cause  moving  to  the  contrary. 
^^  The  chief  causes  of  the  general  councils  are  before 
"  expressed. 

'^  In  all  the  ancient  councils  of  the  church,  in  mat- 
^  ters  of  the  faith  and  interpretation  of  the  Scripture, 
^^  no  man  made  definitive  subscription,  but  bishops  and 
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BOOK  "  priests^  for  so  much  as  the  declaration  of  the  word  of 
____"  God  pertaineth  unto  them. 


1A34. 


T.  Cantuarien. 

Cuthbertus  Dunelmen. 
Jo.  Bath.  Wellen. 
Tho.  EHen.- 

But,  besides  this  resolution,  I  have  seen  a  long 
speech  of  Cranmer's,  written  by  one  of  his  secretaries. 
It  was  spoken  soon  after  the  parliament  had  passed  the 
acts  formerly  mentioned,  for  it  relates  to  them  as 
lately  done:  it  was  delivered  either  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  upper  House  of  Convocation,  or  at  the 
Council  Board ;  but  I  rather  think  it  was  in  the  House 
A  speech  of  of  Lords,  for  it.  begins.  My  Lords.  The  matter  of  it 
2^|*J^does  so  much  concern  the  business  of  reformation, 
neraicoun-^}^^^  I  kuow  the  reader  will  expect  I  should  set  down 
the  heads  of  it.  It  appears  he  had  been  ordered  to 
inform  the  House  about  these  things.  The  preamble 
DD^^i*  of  his  speech  runs  upon  this  conceit :  "  That  as  rich 
lingflttt.  <'  men,  flying  from  their  enemies,  carry  away  all  they 
''  can  with  them,  and  what  they  cannot  take  away,. 
*'  they  either  hide  or  destroy  it ;  so  the  court  of  Rome 
^  had  destroyed  so  many  ancient  writings,  and  hid  the 
"  rest,  having  carefnlly  preserved  every  thing  that  was^ 
*^  of  advantage  to  them,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  disco* 
'^  ver  what  they  had  so  artificially  concealed :  there- 
''  fore,  in  the  canon  law,  some  honest  truths  were  yet 
^  to  be  found,  but  so  mislaid,  that  they  are  not 
^'  placed  where  one  might  expect  them ;  but  are  to  be 
'^  met  with  in  some  other  chapters,  where  one  would 
^'  least  look  for  them.  And  many  more  things,  said 
'^  by  the  ancients  of  the  see  of  Rome,  and  against 
''  their  authority,  were  lost,  as  appears  by  the  frag- 
'^  ments  yet  remaining.  He  showed,  that  many  of 
'^  the  ancients  called  every  thing  which  they  thought 
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**  well  done^  of  divine  institution^  by  a  large  extent  of  BOOK 
"the  phrase^  in  which  sense  the  passages  of  many  fit- 
"  thers,  that  minified  the  see  of  Rome,  were  to  be     i*^** 
"  understood, 

"  Then  he  shewed,  for  what  end  general  councils 
"  were  called ;  to  declare  the  faith,  and  reform  errors  : 
"  not  that   ever  any  council   was   truly  general,   for 
^  even  at  Nice  there  were  no  bishops  almost  but  out 
"  of  Eg)rpt,  Asia,  and  Greece ;  but  they  were  called 
^'  general,  because  the  Emperor  summoned  them,  and 
"  all  Christendom  did  agree  to  their  definitions,  which 
**  he  proved  by  severar  authorities :  therefore,  though 
"  there   were   many  more  bishops  in  the  council  of 
^*  Arimini,  than   at   Nice  or  Constantinople,  yet  the 
^'  one  was  not  received  as  a  general  council,  and  the 
"  others  were :  so  that  it  was  not  the  number,  nor  au-  • 
**  thority  of  the  bishops,  but  the  matter  of  their  deci- 
^^  sions,  which  made  them  be  received  with  so  general 
^'  a  submission. 

"  As  for  the  head  of  the  council :  St.  Peter  and  St. 
"  James  had  the  chief  direction  of  the  council  of  the 
"  Apostles,  but  there  were  no  contests  then  about  head- 
"  ship.  Christ  named  no  head ;  which  could  be  no 
^^  more  called  a  defect  in  him,  than  it  was  one  in  God, 
^^  that  had  named  no  head  to  govern  the  world.  Yet 
**  the  church  found  it  convenient  to  have  one  over 
"  them,  so  archbishops  were  set  over  provinces.  And 
*'  though  St.  Peter  had  been  head  of  the  Apostles,  yet 
^^  as  it  is  not  certain  that  he  was  ever  in  Rome,  so  it 
"  does  not  appear,  that  he  had  his  headship  for  Rome*s 
"  sake,  or  that  he  left  it  there  ;  but  he  was  made  head 
"  for  his  faith,  and  not  for  the  dignity  of  any  see : 
^'  therefore  the  bishops  of  Rome  could  pretend  to  no- 
"  thing  from  him,  but  as  they  followed  his  faith ;  and 
*^  Liberius,  and  some  other  bishops  there,  had  been 
"  condemned  for   heresy  ;    and  if^  according  to  St. 

VOL.  I.  Y 
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BOOK  *^  James,  faith  be  to  be  tried  by  works,  the  lives  of  the 
^^-  *'  popes  for  several  ages  gave  shrewd  presumptions, 
1M4.  "  that  their  faith  was  not  good.  And*  though  it  were 
"  granted  that  such  a  power  was  given  to  the  see  of 
"  Rome,  yet  by  many  instances  he  showed,  that  po- 
"  sitive  precepts,  in  a  matter  of  that  nature,  were  not 
"  for  ever  obligatory.  And  therefore  Gerson  wrote  a 
"  book,  De  Auferibilitate  Pcjhb.  So  that  if  a  Pope 
"  with  the  cardinals  be  corrupted,  they  ought  to  be 
"  tried  by  a  general  council,  and  submit  to  it.  St.  Pe- 
^^  ter  gave  an  account  of  his  baptizing  Cornelius,  when 
'^  he  was  questioned  about  it.  So  Damasus,  Sixtus, 
'^  and  Leo,  purged  themselves  of  some  scandals. 

*^  Then  he  shewed  how  corrupt  the  present  Pope 
"  was,  both  in  his  person  and  government,  for  which 
^'  he  was  abhorred,  even  by  some  of  his  cardinals,  as 
^^  himself  had  heard  and  seen  at  Rome.  It  is  true, 
^'  there  was  no  law  to  proceed  against  a  vicious  Pope, 
•^  for  it  was  a  thing  not  foreseen,  and  thought  scarcely 
'^  possible ;  but  new  diseases  required  new  remedies : 
"  and  if  a  Pope  that  is  an  heretic  may  be  judged  in ,  a 
''  council,  the  same  reason  would  hold  against  a  si- 
"  moniacal,  covetous,  and  impious  Pope,  who  was  salt 
"  that  had  lost  its  savour.  And  by  several  authorities 
"  he  proved,  that  every  man  who  lives  so  is  thereby 
*^  out  of  the  communion  of  the  church ;  and  that,  as 
**  the  preeminence  of  the  see  of  Rome  flowed  only 
"  firom  the  laws  of  men,  so  there  was  now  good  cause 
"  to  repeal  these,  for  the  Pope,  as  was  said  in  the 
*'  council  of  Basil,  was  only  vicar  of  the  church,  and 
*^  not  of  Christ ;  so  he  was  accountable  to  the  church. 
"  The  council  of  Constance,  and  the  divines  of  Paris, 
"  had,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  ancient  church, 
"  declscred  the  Pope  to  be  subject  to  a  general  coun- 
"  cil,  which  many  popes  in  former  i^s  had  con- 
"  fessed.     And  all  that  the  Pope  can  claim,  even  by 
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*^  the  cation  law,  is,  only  to  call  and  preside  in  a  gene-  BOOK 
"  rai  council ;  but  not  to  overrule  it,  or  have  iai  negative      ^^- 
"  vote  in  it.  1534. 

*^  The  power  of  councils  did  not  extend  to  princes, 

"  dominions,  or  secular  matters,  but  only  to  points  of 

"  feith,  which  they  were  to  declare  ;  and  to  condemn 

"  heretics  :  nor  were  their  decrees  laws,  till  they  were 

"  enacted  by  princes.     Upon  this  he  enlarged  much, 

"  to  show,  that  though  a  council  did  proceed  against 

"  a  king,  (with  which  they  then  threatened  the  King,) 

"  that  their  sentence  was  of  no  force,  as  being  without 

''  their  sphere.     The  determination  of  councils  ought 

"  to  be  well  considered  and  examined  by  the  Scrip- 

^^tures;  and  in  matters  indifferent,  men  ought  to  be 

"left  to   their   freedom.     He   taxed    the   severity  of 

"  Victor's  proceedings  against  the  churches  of  the  East, 

"  about  the  day  of  Easter :  and  concluded,  that,  as  a 

"  member  of  the  body  is  not  cut  off,  except  a  gangrene 

"  comes  in  it ;  so  no  part  of  the  church  ought  to  be 

"cut  off,  but  upon  a  great  and  inevitable  cause.     And 

"  he  very  largely  showed,  with  what  moderation  and 

"  charity  the  church  should  proceed  even  against  those 

"  that  held  errors.     And  the  standard  of  the  council's 

"  definitions  should  only  be  taken  from  the  Scriptures, 

"  and  not  from  men's  traditions. 

^^  He  said)  some  general  councils  had  been  rejected 
"  by  others ;  and  it  was  a  tender  point,  how  much 
"  ought  to  be  deferred  to  a  council :  some  decrees  of 
"  councils  were  not  at  all  obeyed.  The  divines  of  Pa- 
"  ris  held)  that  a  council  could  not  make  a  new  article 
."  of  faith)  that  was  .not  in  the  Scriptures.  And  as  all 
"  God's  promises  to  the  people  of  Israel  had  this  con- 
"  dition  implied  within  them.  If  they  kept  his  com- 
"  mandmenis;  so  he  thought  the  promises  to  the  Chris- 
**  tian  church  had  this  condition  in  them,  1/  they  kept 
"  thefaiik.     Therefore  he  had  much  doubting  in  him- 

Y  2 
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BOOK  "  self  as  to  general  councils  ;  and  he  thought  that  only 
"  the  word  of  God  was  the  rule  of  faith^  which  ought 
i>34.  «  to  take  place  in  all  controversies  of  religion.  The 
"  Scriptures  were  called  canonical,  as  being  the  only 
**  rules  of  the  faith  of  Christians  ;  and  these,  by  ap- 
*'  pointment  of  the  ancient  council,  were  only  to  be 
"  read  in  the  churches.  The  fathers  SS.  Ambrose,  Je- 
*'  rome,  and  Austin,  did  in  many  things  difier  from 
^^  one  another ;  but  always  appealed  to  the  Scriptures, 
^  as  the  common  and  certain  standard.  And  he  cited 
^  some  remarkable  passage  out  of  St.  Austin,  to  show, 
'^  what  difference  he  put  between  the  Scriptures,  and 
^  all  the  other  writings  even  of  the  best  and  holiest  fk- 
^  thers.  But  when  all  the  fathers  agreed  in  the  ex- 
"  position  of  any  place  of  Scripture,  he  acknowledged 
"  he  looked  on  that  as  flowing  from  the  Spirit  of  God  ; 
^'  and  it  was  a  most  dangerous  thing  to  be  wise  in  our 
"  own  conceit :  therefore  he  thought  councils  ought  to 
*'  found  their  decisions  on  the  word  of  God,  and  those 
<<  expositions  of  it  that  had  been  agreed  on  by  the 
«  doctors  of  the  church. 

^^  Then  he  discoursed  very  largely  wliat  a  person  a 
^^ judge  ought  to  be;  he  must  not  be  partial,  nor  a 
^^  judge  in  his  own  cause,  ilor  so  much  as  sit  on  the 
**  bench  when  it  is  tried,  lest  his  presence  should  over- 
<^  awe  others.  Things  also  done  upon  a  common  er- 
"  ror  cannot  bind,  when  the  error  upon  which  they 
^  were  done  comes  to  be  discovered ;  and  all  human 
'^  laws  ought  to  be  changed,  when  a  public  visible  in- 
^  convenience  follows  them.  From  which  he  con- 
^'  eluded,  that  the  Pope,  being  a  party,  and  having  al- 
*'  ready  passed  his  sentence,  in  things  which  ought  to 
^'  be  examined  by  a  general  council,  could  not  be  a 
^  judge,  nor  sit  in  it.  Princes  also,  who,  upon  a  com- 
^^  mon  mistake,  thinking  the  Pope  head  of  the  church, 
^^  had  sworn  to  him,  finding  that  this  was  done  upon  a 
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"  &lse  ground,  may  pull  their  neck  out  of  his  yoke,  as  BOOK 

"  every  man  may  make  his  escape  out  of  the  hands  of 

*'  a  robber.     And  the  court  of  Rome  was  so  corrupt,     "3*- 

"  that  a  Pope,  though  he  meant  well,  as  Hadrian  did, 

•'  yet  could  never  bring  any  good  design  to  an  issue ; 

the  cardinals  and  the  rest  of  that  court  being  so  en* 
*'  gaged  to  maintain  their  corruptions.**  These  were 
the  heads  of  that  discourse,  which  it  seems  he  gave 
them  in  writing  after  he  had  delivered  it ;  but  he  pro- 
mised to  entertain  them  with  another  discourse,  of  the 
power  the  bishops  of  the  Christian  church  have  in 
their  sees,  and  of  the  power  of  a  Christian  prince  to 
make  them  do  their  duty :  but  that  I  could  never  see^ 
and  I  am  afi-aid  it  is  lost. 

All  this  I  thought  necessary  to  open,  to  show  the 
state  of  the  court,  and  the  principles  that  the  several 
parties  in  it  went  upon,  when  the  Reformation  was 
first  brought  under  consideration  in  the  third  period 
of  this  King^s  reign  ;  to  which  I  am  now  advanced* 


The  end  of  the  second  Book. 
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Of  the  other   Transactions  about  Meligion  and  Me-- 
formation^   during  the  rest  of  the  Reign  of  King 
Henry  the  Eighth. 

A  HE  King,  having  passed  through  the  traverses  and  BOOK 
tossings  of  his  suit  of  divorce,  and  having,  with  the     ^^^' 
concurrence  both  of  his  clergy  and  parliament,  brought    1535. 
about  what  he  had  projected,  seemed  now  at  ease  inThcr«tof 
his  own   dommions.     But  though  matters  were  car- reign  giowi 
tied  in  public  assemblies  sQioothly  and  successfully, 
yet  there  were  many  secret  discontents,  which,  being 
fomented  both  by  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor's  agents, 
wrought  him  great  trouble ;  so  that  the  rest  of  his  life 
was  full  of  vexation  and  disquiet. 

All  that  were  zealously  addicted  to  that  which  they 
called  the  old  religion,  did  conclude,  that  whatever 
firmness  the  King  expressed  to  it  now,  was  either  pre- 
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BOOK  tended  out  of  policy,  for  avoiding  the  inconveniences 
^^^'     which  the  fears  of  a  change  might  produce ;  or,  though 
1*35.     he  really  intended  to  perform  what  he  professed,  yet 
the    interests    in  which    he   must  embark   with    the 
princes  of  Grermany,  against  the  Pope  and  the  Empe- 
ror, together  with  the  power  that  the  Queen  had  over 
him,  and  the  credit  Cranmer  and  Cromwell  had  with 
him,  would  prevail  on  him  to  change  some  things  in 
religion.     And  they  looked  on  these  things  as  so  com- 
plicated together,  that  the  change  of  any  one  must 
needs  make  way  for  change  in  more ;  since  that  struck 
at  the  authority  of  the  church,  and  left  people  at  li- 
berty  to   dispute    the   articles   of  faith,      TTiis    they 
thought  was  a  gate  opened  to  heresy ;  and  therefore 
they  were  every  where  meeting  together,  and  consult- 
ing what  should  be  done  for  suppressing  heresy,  and 
preserving  the  catholic  faith. 
Bytheprac     That  zcal  was  much  inflamed  by  the  monks  and 
iw^ks  and  friars,  who  clearly  saw  the  acts  of  parliament  were  so 
^^**"'        levelled  at  their  exemptions  and  immunities,  that  they 
were  Aow  like  to  be  at  the  King's  mercy.     They  were 
no  more  to  plead  their  bulls,  or  claim  any  privileges, 
further  than  it  pleased  the  King  to  allow  them.     No 
new  saints  from  Rome  could  draw  more  riches  or  ho- 
nour to  their  orders,     Privileges  and  indulgences  were 
out  of  doors ;  so  that  the  arts  of  drawing  in  the  peo^ 
pie,  to  enrich  their  churches  and  houses,  were  at  an 
end.     And  they  had  also  secret  intimations,  that  the 
King  and  the  courtiers  had  an  eye  on  their  lands ;  and 
they  gave  themselves  for  lost,  if  they  could  not  so  em- 
broil the  King's  affairs,  that  he  should  not  adyenture 
on  so  invidious  a  thing  :  therefore,  both  in  confession^ 
and  conferences,  they  infused  into  the  people  a  dis- 
like  of  the   King's   proceedings  ;    which   though   for 
some  time  it  did  not  break  out  into  an  open  rebel- 
lion, yet  the  humour  still  fermented,  and  people  only 
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waited  for  an  opportunity :  so  that  if  the  Emperor  had  BOOK 
not  been  otherwise  distracted,  he  might  have  made     *^*' 
war  upon  the  King  with  great  advantages  ;  for  many     i»35. 
of  his  discontented  subjects  would  have  joined  with  the 
enemy.    But  the  King  did  so  dexterously  manage  his 
leagues  with  the  French  King,  and  the  princes  of  the 
empire,  that  the  Emperor  could  never  make  any  im- 
pressions on  his  dominions. 

But  those  factious  spirits,  seeing  nothing  was  to  be^jchpio- 
expected  from  any  foreign  power,  could  not  contain  King  to 
themselves,  but  broke  out  into  open  rebellion.     And  SSL *^^ 
this  provoked  the  King  to  great  severities:  his  spirit 
was  so  fretted  by  the  tricks  the  court  of  Rome  had 
put  on  him,  and  by  the  ingratitude  and  seditious  prac- 
tices of  Reginald  Pool,  that  he  thereby  lost  much  of 
his  former  temper  and  patience ;  and  was  too  ready, 
upon  slight  grounds,  to  bring  his  subjects  to  the  bar. 
Where  though  the  matter  was  always  so  ordered,  that 
according  to  law  they  were  indicted  and  judged ;  yet 
the  severity  of  the  law  bordering  sometimes  on  rigour 
an({  cruelty,  he  came  to  be  called  a  cruel  tyrant.     Nor 
did  his  severity  lie  only  on  one  side :  but,  being  ad- 
dicted to  some  tenets  of  the  old  religion,  and  impa- 
tient of  contradiction ;   or  perhaps  blown  up,  either 
with  the  vanity  of  his  new  title  of  Head  of  the  Church, 
or  with  the  praises  which  flatterers  bestowed  on  him  ; 
he  thought  all  persons  were  bound  to  regulate  their 
belief  by  his  dictates,  which  made  him  prosecute  Pro- 
testants, as  well   as  proceed  against  Papists.     Yet  it 
does  not  appear  that  cruelty  was  natural  to  him ;  for 
in  twenty-five  years  reign,  none  had  suffered  for  any 
crime  against  the  state,  but  Pool  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and 
Stafford   Duke  of  Buckingham.     The  former  he  pro- 
secuted in  obedience  to  his  father's  last  commands  at 
his  death.     His  severity  to  the  other  was  imputed  to 
the  Cardinal's  malice.     The  proceedings  were  also  le- 
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BOOK  gal.  And  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  had,  by  the  kna- 
^^^'  very  of  a  priest,  to  whocn  he  gave  great  credit,  been 
153&.  made  believe  he  had  a  right  to  the  crown ;  and  prac- 
tices of  that  nature  touch  princes  so  nearly,  that  no 
wonder  the  law  was  executed  in  such  a  case.  This 
shows  that  the  King  was  not  very  jealous,  nor  desirous 
of  the  blood  of  his  subjects.  But  though  he  always 
proceeded  upon  law,  yet,  in  the  last  ten  years  of  his 
life,  many  instances  of  severity  occurred,  for  which  he 
is  rather  to  be  pitied,  than  either  imitated  or  sharply 
censured. 

The  former  book  was  full  of  intrigues  and  foreign 
transactions;  the  greatest  part  of  it  being  an  account  of 
a  tedious  negociation  with  the  subtlest  and  most  re- 
fined court  in  Christendom,  in  all  the  arts  of  human 
policy.  But  now  my  work  is  confined  to  this  nation  ; 
and,  except  in  short  touches  by  the  way,  I  shall  meddle 
no  further  with  the  mysteries  of  state ;  but  shall  give 
as  clear  an  account  of  those  things  that  relate  to  reli- 
gion and  reformation,  as  I  could  possibly  recover.  The 
suppression  of  monasteries,  the  advance  and  declension 
of  reformation,  and  the  proceedings  against  those  who 
adhered  to  the  interest  of  the  court  of  Rome,  must  be 
the  chief  subjects  of  this  book.  The  two  former  shall 
be  opened  in  the  series  of  time  as  they  were  transacted : 
but  the  last  shall  be  left  to  the  end  of  the  book,  that  it 
may  be  presented  in  one  full  view. 
The  bi-  After  the  parliament  had  ended  their  business,  the 
swear  the  bishops  did  all  renew  their  alliance  to  the  King,  and 
King's  su-  swore  also  to  maintain  his  supremacy  in  ecclesiastical 

prein&cy*  *  •' 

matters ;  acknowledging  that  he  was  the  supreme 
head  of  the  church  of  England,  though  there  was  yet 
no  law  for  the  requiring  of  any  such  oath.  The  first 
act  of  the  King's  supremacy  was  his  naming  Cromwell 
Vicar-General,  and  General- Visitor  of  all  the  monas- 
teries, and  other  privileged  places.    This  is  commonly 
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confounded  with  his  following  dignity  of  Lord  Vice-  BOOK 
gerent  in  ecclesiastical  matters ;   but  they  were  two     ^^' 
diiferent  places,  and   held   by  different  commissions,     i^s^- 
By  the  one  he  had  no  authority  over  the  bishops,  nor 
bad  he  any  precedence  ;  but  the  other,  as  it  gave  him 
the  precedence  next  the  royal  family,  so  it  clothed  him 
with  a  complete  delegation  of  the  King's  whole  power 
in  ecclesiastical  afiairs.     For  two  years  he  was  only 
Vicar-General :  but  the  tenor  of  his  commissions,  and 
the  nature  of  the  power  devolved  on  him  by  them, 
cannot  be  fully  known :   for  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  are  in  the  Rolls,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt 
made,  but  commissions  of  such  importance  were  en- 
rolled ;  therefore  the  loss  of  them  can  only  be  chained 
on  that  search  and  rasure  of  records  made  by  Bonner^ 
upon  the  commission  granted  to  him  by  Queen  Mary^ 
of  which  I  have  spoken  in  the  preface  of  this  work. 
In  the  Prerogative-Office  there  is  a  subaltern  commis- 
sion granted  to  Doctor  (afterwards  Secretary)  Petre,  on 
the  thirteenth  of  January,  in  the  twenty-seventh  year 
of  the  King's  reign  ;  by  which  it  appears^  that  Crom- 
well's commission  was  at  first  conceived  in  very  general 
words;    for   he    is   called,   the   King's  Vicegerent  in 
ecclesiastical    causes,  his  Vicar-General,  and   Official- 
Principal.     But  because  he  could  not  himself  attend 
upon  all  these  afiairs,  therefore  Boctor  Petre  is  deputed 
under  him,  for  receiving  the  probates  of  wills :   from 
thence   likewise  it  appears,  that  all  wills,  where  the 
estate  was  200  lib.  or  above,  were  no  more  to  be  tried 
or  proved  in  the  bishops'  courts,  but  in  the  Vicar-Gor 
neral's  court     Yet,  though  he  was  called  Vicegerent 
in  that  commission,  he  was  spoken  of,  and  writ  to,  by 
the  name  of  Vicar-General ;  but  after  the  second  com- 
mission, seen  and  mentioned   by  the  Lord   Herbert, 
in  Jul^  1536,  he  was  always  designed  Lord  Vicege- 
rent, 
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BOOK      The  next  thing,  that  was  every  where  laboured  with 
^^^'     great  industry,  was,  to  engage  all  the  rest  of  the  clergy, 
1395.     chiefly  the  regulars,  to  own  the  King's  supremacy ;  to 
Antiquit    which  they  generally  submitted.     In  Oxford  the  ques- 
p.  258.      tion  being  put.  Whether  the  Pope  had  any  other  juris- 
nd^ettl?'  diction  in  England  than  any  other  foreign  bishop  ?  it 
Cott.  Libr.  ^^^  referred  to  thirty  doctors  and  bachelors,  who  were 
^^*^Pj^^*- empowered  to  set  the  University-seal  to  their  conclu- 
sion.    They  all  agreed  in  the  negative ;  and  the  whole 
University,  being  examined  about  it  man  by  man,  as- 
sented to  their  determination.     All  the  difficulty  that 
The  Fran-  J   fi,^d   made  was    at  Richmond,  by  the  Franciscan 
refuicit.    friars,  where  the  Bishop  of  Coventry  and  Litchfield, 
(Rowland  Lee,)   and  Thomas  Bedyl,  tendered  some 
conclusions  to  them;  among  which  this  was  one,  T%ai 
the  Pope  of  Rome  has  no  greater  jurisdiction  in  this 
kingdom  of  England,  by  the  law  of  God,  than  any 
other  foreign  bishop.     This,  they  told  them,  was  al- 
ready subscribed  by  the  two  Archbishops,  the  Bishops 
of  London,  Winchester,  Duresme,  Bath,  and  all  the 
other  prelates  and  heads  of  houses,  and  all  the  famous 
clerks  of  the  realm.     And  therefore  they  desired  that 
the  friars  would  refer  the  matter  to  the  four  seniors  of 
the  house,  and  acquiesce  in  what  they  should  do.     But 
the   friars  said,  it  concerned  their  consciences;   and 
therefore  they  would  not  submit  it  to  a  small  part  of 
their  house:  they  added,  that  they  had  sworn  to  follow 
the  rule  of  St.  Francis,  and  in  that  they  would  live  and 
die ;  and  cited  a  chapter  of  their  rule,  "  That  their 
"  order  should  have  a  cardinal  for  their  protector,  by 
"  whose  directions  they  might  be  governed  in  their 
"  obedience  to  the  holy  see.**    But  to  this  the  Bishop 
answered,  That  St.  Francis  lived  in  Italy,  where  the 
monks  and  other  regulars,  that  had  exemptions,  were 
subject  to  the  Pope,  as  they  were  in  England  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.    And  for  the  chapter  which 
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they  cited,  it  was  showed  them,  that  it  was  not  written  BOOK 
by  St.  Francis,  but  made  since  his  time;  and  though     ^^^' 
it  were  truly  a  part  of  his  rule,  it  was  told  them,  that     1*34- 
no  particular  rule  ought  to  be  preferred  to  the  laws  of 
the   land,  to  which  all  subjects  were  bound  to  give 
obedience,  and  could  not  be  excused  from  it,  by  any 
voluntary  obligation  under  which  they  brought  them- 
selves.    Yet  all  this  could  not  prevail  on  them;  but 
they  said  to  the  Bishop,  they  had  professed  St.  Fran- 
cises rule,  and  would  still  continue  in  the  observance 
of  it. 

But  though  I  do  not  find  such  resistance  made  else-Ageneni 
where,  yet  it  appears  that  some  secret  practices  of  of  mo- 
many  of  those  orders  against  the  state  were  discovered  :d«ij^3." 
therefore  it  was   resolved,  that  some  effectual  means 
nittst  be  tajken  for  lessening  their  credit  and  authority 
with  the  people ;   and   so  a   general  visitation  of  all 
monasteries  and  other  religious  houses  was  resolved  on. 
This  was   chiefly  advised  by  Doctor  Leighton,  whooris.Cott. 
had  been  in  the  Cardinal*s   service  with  Cromwell,  ^^'* '^*  *" 
and  was  then  taken  notice  of  by  him  as  a  dexterous 
and  diligent  man  ;  and  therefore  was  now  made  use  of 
on  this  occasion.     He  by  a  letter  to  Cromwell  adver- 
tised him,  that  upon  a  long  conference  with  the  Dean 
of  the  Arches,  he  found  the  Dean  was  of  opinion,  that 
it  was  not  fit  to  make  any  visitation  in  the  King's  name 
yet  for  two  or  three  years,  till  his  supremacy  were 
better  received ;  and  that  he  apprehended  a  severe  vi- 
sitation so  early  would  make  the  clergy  more  averse  to 
the  King's  power.     But  Leighton,  on  the  other  hand, 
thought  nothing  would  so  much  recommend  the  su- 
premacy, as  to  see  such  good  effects  of  it,  as  might 
follow  upon  a  strict  and   exact  visitation.     And  the 
abuses  of  religious  persons  were  now  so  great  and  vi- 
sible, even  to  the  laity,  that  the  correcting  and  reform- 
ing these  would  be  a  very-  popular  thing.     He  writ 
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BOOK  fiirther,  that  there  had  been  no  visitation  in  the  north- 
^^^-     em  parts  since  the  Cardinal  ordered  it;  therefore  he 
1535.     advised  one,  and  desired  to  be  employed  in  Yorkshire. 
And  by  another  letter,  dated  the  fourth  of  June,  he 
wrote  to  Cromwell,  desiring  that  Doctor  Lee  and  he 
might   be   employed   in  visiting   all   the  monasteries, 
from  the  diocese  of  Lincoln  northwards :  which  they 
could  manage  better  than  any  body  else,  having  great 
kindred,  and  a  large  acquaintance  in  those  parts :  so 
that  they  would  be  able  to  discover  all  the  disorders  or 
seditious   practices   in  these  houses.     He  complained 
that  former  visitations  had  been  slight  and  insignifi- 
cant, and   promised   great  faithfulness   and   diligence 
both  from  himself  and  Doctor  Lee. 
Cranmcr        The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  now  making  his 
metropo-    mctropolitical  visitation,  having  obtained  the  King*s  li- 
•ita?in.'"    cence  for  it ;  which  says,  that  he  having  desired,  that, 
according  to  the  custom,  and  the  prerogative  of  his  me- 
ti^opolitical  see,  he  might  make  his  visitation,  the  King 
granted  him  licence  to  do  it,  and  required  all  to  assist 
Rot. Pat.    and   obey    him:    dated   the    twenty-eighth   of  April. 
puu  1.   *  Things  were  not  yet  ripe  for  doing  great  matters ;  so 
that  which  he  now  looked  to  was,  to  see  that  all  should 
submit  to  the   King's  supremacy,  and   renounce  any 
dependance  on  the  Pope,  whose  name  was  to  be  struck 
out  of  all  the  public  offices  of  the  church.    This  was 
Rcgist.      begun   in   May  1535.    Stokesley  Bishop  of    London 
Foi!^?4.     submitted  not  to  this  visitation,  till  he  had  entered 

three  protestations  for  keeping  up  of  privileges. 
The  King's  In  Octobcr  began  the  great  visitation  of  monaste- 
begun.  nes,  which  was  committed  to  several  commissioners. 
Leighton,  Lee,  and  London,  were  most  employed^ 
But  many  others  were  also  empowered  to  visit.  For 
I  find  letters  from  Robert  Southwell,  EUice  Price, 
John  Ap-price,  Richard  Southwell,  John  Gage,  Rich- 
ard Bellasis,  Walter   Hendle,  and   several  others,  to 
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Cromwell,  giving  him  an  account  of  the  progress  they  BOOK 
made  in  their  several  provinces.     Their  commissions,     ^^^' 
if  they  were  passed  under  the  Great  Seal,  and  enrolled,    "a*, 
have  been  taken  \)ut  of  the  Rolls ;  for  there  are  none 
of  them  to  be  found  there.     Yet  I  incline  to  think^ 
they  were  not  under  the  Great  Seal.     For  I  have  seen  in  mss. 
an   original  commission  for  the  visitation,  that  waspi«point. 
next  year,  which  was  only  under  the  King's  hand  and 
signet*     From   which   it   may   be  inferred,  that  the 
commissions  this  year  were  of  the  same  nature :  yet 
whether   such   commissions  could  authorize  them  to 
grant   dispensations,  and   discharge   men   out   of  the 
houses  they  were  in,  I  am  not  skilled  enough  in  law  to 
determine.     And  by  their  letters  to  Cromwell  I  find, 
they  did  assume  authority  for  these  things.     So  what 
their  power  was,  I  am  not  able  to  discover.     But,  be- 
sides their  power  and  commissions,  they  got  instruc- 
tions to  direct  them  in  their  visitations,  and  injunctions 
to  be  left  ?n  every  house ;  of  which,  though  I  could 
not  recover  the  originals,  yet  copies  of  very  good  au-Cott.Libr. 
thority  I  have  seen,  which  the  reader  will  find  in  the^^^*^'^**" 
Collection  at  the  end  of  this  book.     The  instructions 
contain   eigh^-six   articles.     The  substance  of  them 
was  to  try, 

*^  Whether  divine    service   was  kept  up,  day   and  in»truc- 
"  night,  in  the  right  hours  ?  And  how  many  were  com-vfa"tttion,  ^ 
"  monly  present,  and  who  were  frequently  absent  ?  * 

•f  Whether  the  full  number,  according  to  the  foun-s^e  Collect. 
**  dation,  was  in  every  house  ?  Who  were  the  founders  ?   "™^'  ^' 
''What  additions  have  been  made  since  the  founda- 
"  tions  ?  And  what  were  their  revenues  ?  Whether  it 
•*  was  ever  changed  from  one  order  to  another  ?  By 
'^  whom  ?  And  for  what  cause  ? 

"What  mortmains  they  had?  And  whether  their 
^  founders  were  sufiiciently  authorized  to  make  such 
^^  donations } 
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BOOK      "  Upon  what  suggestions,  and  for  what  causes,  they 
^^^'     *^  were  exempted  from  their  diocesans  ? 
1535.         "  Their  local  statutes  were  also  to  be  seen  and  ex- 
'^  amined. 

"  The  election  of  their  head  was  to  be  inquired 
"  into.  The  rule  of  every  house  was  to  be  considered. 
"  How  many  professed  ?  And  how  many  novices  were 
"  in  it  ?  And  at  what  time  the  novices  professed  r 

"  Whether  they  knew*  their  rule,  and  observed  it  ? 
•*  Chiefly  the  three  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obe- 
"  dience  ?  Whether  any  of  them  kept  any  money 
"  without  the  Master's  knowledge  ?  Whether  they  kept 
^'  company  with  women,  within  or  without  the  mo- 
"  nastery  ?  Or  if  there  were  any  back-doors,  by  which 
^'  women  came  within  the  precinct  ?  Whether  they 
"  had  any  boys  lying  by  them  ? 

"  Whether  they  observed  the  rules  of  silence,  fiwt- 
^^  ing,  abstinence,  and  hair-shirts  ?  Or  by  what  warrant 
*^  they  were  dispensed  with  in  any  of  these  ? 

*'  Whether  they  did  eat,  sleep,  wear  their  habit,  and 
*'  stay  within  the  monastery,  according  to  their  rules  ? 

"  Whether  the  Master  was  too  cruel,  or  too  remiss  ? 
^^  And  whether  he  used  the  brethren  without  partiality 
**  or  malice  ? 

"  Whether  any  of  the  brethren  were  incorrigible  ? 
"  Whether  the  Master  made  his  accompts  faithfully 
"  once  a  year  ? 

*^  Whether  all  the  other  oflScers  made  their  accompts 
"  truly  ?  And  whether  the  whole  revenues  of  the  house 
"  were  employed  according  to  the  intention  of  the 
"  founders  ? 

^^  Whether  the  fabric  was  kept  up,  and  the  plate 
"  and  furniture  were  carefully  preserved  ? 

"  Whether  the  covent-seal,  and  the  writings  of  the 
^^  house,  were  well  kept?  and  whether  leases  were  made 
*^  by  the  Master  to  his  kindred  and  friends^  to  the 
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*'  damage  of  the  house?  Whether  hospitality  was  kept?  BOOK 
^*  And  whether,  at  the  receiving  of  norices,  any  money     ^^' 
**  or  reward  was  demanded  or  promised  ?  What  care     1*34. 
**  was  taken  to  instruct  the  novices  ? 

'^  Whether  any  had  entered  into  the  house,  in  hopd 
"  to  be  once  the  Master  of  it  ? 

"  Whether,  in  giving  presentations  to  Uvings,  thci 
**  Master  had  reserved  a  pension  out  of  them  ?  Ot 
^*  what  sort  of  bargains  hei  made  eoncerning  them  ? 

^^  An  account  was  to  be  taken  of  all  the  parsotiages 
^^  and  vicarages  belonging  to  every  house,  and  how 
^^  these  benefices  were  disposed  of,  and  how  the  cure 
^*  was  served.** 

All  thes^  things  were  to  be  inquired  after  in  the 
houses  of  monks  or  friars.  And  in  tlie  visitation  of 
nunneries,  they  were  to  search^ 

^^  Whether  the  house  had  a  good  inclosure ;  and  if 
'^  the  doors  and  windows  were  kept  shut,  so  that  no 
"  man  could  enter  at  inconvenient  hours  ? 
•    **  Whether  any  man  conversed  with  the  sisters  aloncj 
**  without  the  Abbess's  leave  ? 

"  Whether  any  sister  was  forced  to  profess,^  either  by 
"  her  kindred,  or  by  the  Abbess  ? 

"  Whether  they  went  out  of  their  precinct  without 
"  leave  ?  And  whether  they  wore  their  habit  then  ? 

"  What  employment  they  had  out  of  the  times  of 
"  divine  service  ?  What  familiarity  they  had  with  re- 
"  ligious  men  ?  Whether  they  wrote  love-letters  ?  Or 
'^  sent  and  received  tokens  or  presents  ? 

'^  Whether  the  Confessor  was  a  discreet  and  learned 
'^  man,  and  of  good  reputation  ?  And  how  oft  a  year 
**  the  sisters  did  confess  and  communicate  ?" 

They  were  aljo  to  visit  all  collegiate  churches,  hos- 
pitals, and  cathedrals ;  and  the  order  of  the  Knights  of 
Jerusalem^  But,  if  this  copy  be  complete,  they  were 
only  to  view  their  writings  and  papers,  to  see  what 
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BOOK  could  be  gathered  out  of  them  about  the  reformation  of 

^"'     monastical  orders.     And  as  they  were  to  visit  accord- 

i»d5.    ing  to  these  instructions^  so  they  were  to  give  some 

injunctions  in  the  King's  name. 

Injunctions     «  That  they  should  endeavour,  all  that  in  them  lay, 

fcUgious     "  that  the  act  of  the  King's  succession  should  be  ob* 

*»<>•»««•      «  served;''  (where  it  is  said,  thai  they  had  under  their 

^^^^^ hands  and  seals  confirmed  it.    This  shows  that  all  the 

religious   houses  of  England  had  acknowledged  it:) 

'^  and   they  should  teach  the  people,  that  the  King*^ 

'^  power  was  supreme  on  earth,  under  God,  and  that 

"  the  Bishop  of  Rome's  power  was  usurped  by  craft 

'^  and  policy,  and   by  his   ill  canons   and  decretals, 

'^  which  had  been  long  tolerated  by  the  Prince,  but 

"  was  now  justly  taken  away. 

^*  The  Abbot  and  brethren  were  declared  to  be  ab- 
^  solved  from  any  oath  they  had  sworn  to  the  Pope,  or 
'^  to  any  foreign  potentate ;  and  the  statutes  of  any 
^^  order,  that  did  bind  them  to  a  foreign  subjectioa, 
'^  were  abrogated,  and  ordered  to  be  razed  out  of  their 
"  books. 

^^  That  no  monk  should  go  out  of  the  precinct,  nor 
^^  any  woman  enter  within  it,  without  leave  from  the 
^  King  or  the  Visitor ;  and  that  there  should  b^  no  «i- 
^  try  to  it,  but  one. 

^^  Some  rules  were  given  about  their  meals ;  and  a 
^  chapter  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament  was  wdered 
"  to  be  read  at  every  one.  The  Abbot's  table  waa  to 
^^  be  served  with  common  meats,  and  not  with  deii- 
^  cate  and  strange  dishes ;  and  either  be,  or  one  of 
^^  the  seniors,  were  to  be  always  there  to  ent^iaun 
^^  strangers. 

**  Some  other  rules  fellow  about  the  distribution  of 
^^  their  alms,  their  accommodation'  in  health  land  sick- 
<^  ness.  One  or  two  of  every  house  was  to  be  kept  at 
*^  the  university,  that,  when  they  were  well  instriKted, 
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**  they  might  come  and  teach  others:  and  every  day  BOOK 

^' there  was  to  be  a  lecture  of  divinity  for  a  whole  hour: 

"  the  brethren  must  all  be  well  employed.  **3*- 

*'  The  Abbot  or  head  was  every  day  to  explain  some 
"  part  of  the  rule,  and  apply  it  according  to  Christ's 
^*  law ;  and  to  show  them,  that  their  ceremonies  were 
*'  but  elements,  introductory  to  true  Christianity ;  and 
^^  that  religion  consisted  not  in  habits^  or  in  such  like 
**  rites,  but  in  cleanness  of  heart,  pureness  of  living, 
"  unfeigned  faith,  brotherly  charity,  and  true  honouring 
*'  of  God  in  spirit  and  truth  :  that  therefore  they  must 
*^  not  rest  in  their  ceremonies,  but  ascend  by  them  to 
*^  true  religion. 

^^  Other  rules  are  added  about  the  revenues  of  the 
^^  house,  and  against  wastes  ;  and  that  none  be  entered  - 
"  into  their  house,  nor  admitted^  under  twenty-four 
^^  years  of  age* 

^^  Every  priest  in  the  house  was  to  say  mass  daily ; 
.  '^  and  in  it  Xo  pray  for  the  King  and  Queen. 

"  If  any  break  any  of  these  injunctions,  he  was  to 
**  be  denounced  to  the  King,  or  his  Visitor-Greneral. 
**  The  Visitor  had  also  authority  to  punish  any  whom 
"  he  should  find  guilty  of  any  crime,  and  to  bring  the 
**  Visitor-General  such  of  their  books  and  writings  as 
^'  he  thought  fit.** 

But,  before  I  give  an  account  of  this  visitation,  I  An  account 
presume  it  will  not  be  ingratefiil  to  the  reader  to  offer  gress^of^c 
him  some  short  view  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  mo-^^ U"*^** 
nastic  orders  in  England,  and  of  the  state  they  were  in^s^*"**- 
at  this  time.     What  the  ancient  British  monks  were, 
or  by  what  rule  they  were  governed ;  whether  it  was 
firom  the  eastern  churches  that  this  constitution  was 
brought   into  Britain^  and  was  either   suited  to  the 
rule  of  St.  Anthony,  St.  Pachom,  or  St.  Basil;   or 
whether  they  had  it  from  France,  where,  Sulpitius  tells 
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BOOK  us,  St.  Martin  set  up  monasteries ;  must  be  left  to  coil-' 
^^^'     lecture.     But,  from  the  little  that  remains  of  them,  we 
1535.    find  they  were  very  numerous,  and  were  obedient  to 
the  Bishop  of  Caerleon,  as  all  the  monks  of  the  primi- 
tive times  were  to  their  bishops,  according  to  the  ca- 
nons of  the  council  of  Chalcedon. 

But,  upon   the  confusions  which   the  Gothic  wars 
brought  into  Italy,  Benedict  and  others  set  up  religious 
houses;   and  more  artificial  rules  and  methods  were 
found  out  for  their  government.     Not  long  after  that, 
Austin  the   monk   came  into  England;   and   having 
baptized  Ethelbert,  he  persuaded  him  to  found  a  mo- 
The  «t-     nastery  at  Canterbury,  which  the  King,  by  his  charter, 
ofrn^"    exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Archbishop  and 
s2c*Mo^"    J'is   successors.     This  was  not  only  done  by  Austin's 
consent,  but  he,  by  another  writing,  confirms. this  foun- 
dation;  and  exempted  both   the  monastery,  and  all 
the  chunihes  belonging  to  it,  from  his  or  his  successors* 
jurisdictions ;    and   most  earnestly  conjures  his   suc- 
cessors never  to  give  any  trouble  to  the  monks,  who 
were  only  to  be  subject  to  their  own  Abbot.     And  this 
was  granted,  that  they  might  have  no  disturbance  in 
the  service  of  God.     (But  whether  this,  with  many 
other  ancient  foundations,  were  not  latter  forgeries, 
which  I  vehemently  suspect,  I  leave  to  critics  to  dis- 
cuss.)    The  next  exemption  that  I  find,  was  granted 
in  the  year  680,  to  the  abbey  of  Peterborough,  by  Pope 
Agatho,  and  was  signed  by  Theodore,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  called  the  Pope's  L^;ate.  (This  I  doubt  was 
forged  afterwards.)     In  the  year  725,  King  Ina's  char- 
ter to  the  abbey  of  Glassenbury  relates  to  their  an- 
cient charters,  and  exempts  them  from  the  bishop's 
jurisdiction.     King  OSa,   founded   and  exempted  the 
monastery  of  St.  Alban*s,  in  the  year  793,. which  Pope 
Honorius  the  Third  confirmed,  anno  1318.     Kenulph^ 
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King  of  Mercia,  founded  and  exempted  Abington,  in  BOOK 
the  year  821.     Knut  founded  and  exempted  St.  Ed-     ^^^- 
mundsbury,  in  the  year  1020.  ^^^^ 

About  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  the  Danes  be-Monaa- 
gan  to  make  their  descents  into  England,  and  madcnel^ilT' 
every  where  great  depredations;  and,  finding  the  monks ^J^*^'^^^^ 
had  possessed  themselves  of  the  greatest  part  of  the^^^j^^j^ 
riches  of  the  nation,  they  made  their  most  frequent*'"*^**' 
inroads  upon  those  places  where  they  knew  the  richest 
spoil  was  to  be  found.    And  they  did  so  waste  and  ruin 
these  houses,  that  they  were  generally  abandoned  by 
the  monks;  who,  as  they  loved  the  ease  and  wealth 
they  had  enjoyed  formerly  in  their  houses,  so  had  no 
mind  to  expose  themselves  to  the  persecutions  of  those 
heathenish  invaders.     But  when   they   had    deserted 
their  seats,   the    secular  clergy  came   and   possessed 
them  ;  so  that,  in  King  Edgar's  time,  there  was  scarce 
a  monk  in  all  England.     He  was  a  most  dissolute  and  But  are 
lewd  prince ;   but,  being  persuaded  by  Dunstan,  and  ^^y 
other  monks,  that  what  he  did  towards  the  restoring  of  ^s  Ed^ 
that  decayed  state  would  be  a  matter  of  great  merit, 
became  the  great  promoter  of  the  monastical  state  in 
England ;  for  he  converted  most  of  the  chapters  into 
monasteries :  and  by  his  foundation  of  the  priory  of 
Worcester,  it  appears,  he  had  then  founded  no  fewer 
than   forty-seven,  which   he   intended   to  increase  to 
fifty,  the  number  of  pardon.     Yet  in  his  foundations 
he  only  exempted  the  monasteries  from  all  actions  or 
dues  which   the  bishops  claimed.     There  are  exemp- 
tions of  several  rates  and  sizes  :  some  houses  were  only 
exempted  from  all   exactions ;    others  from  all  juris- 
diction or  visitations  :  others  had  only  an  exemption 
for  their  precinct ;  others  for  all  the  churiirhes  that  be^ 
longed  to  them.      Edward  the    Confessor  exempted 
many  of  these  houses  which  Edgar  had  founded,  as 
Jlamsey,  &c.    He  also  founded  and  exempted  Coventry 
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BOOK  and  Westminster,  and  the  exemption  of  the  last  wM 
^^^'     likewise  confirmed  by  Pope  Nicolas,  in  a  bull  to  King 
1*35.     Edward.     William   the   Conqueror  founded   and  ex* 
empted  the  abbey  of  Battel  from  all  episcopal  juris- 
diction. 

But  after  that  time  I  do  not  find  that  our  kings  ex- 
empted abbeys  from  any  thing  but  episcopal  exactions; 
for  though  formerly  kings  had  made  laws,  and  given 
orders  about  ecclesiastical  matters,  yet  now  the  claim 
to  an  immunity  from  the  civil  jurisdiction,  and  also 
the  Papal  authority,  were  grown  to  that  height,  that 
princes  were  to  meddle  no  more  with  sacred  things. 
And  henceforth  all  exemptions  were  granted  by  tiie 
popes,   who   claimed   a   jurisdiction    over    the  whole 
church ;  and  assumed  that  power  to  themselves,  with 
many  other  usurpations. 
Arts  used        All  the  ancient  foundations  were  subscribed  by  the 
monks  for  King,  the  Queen,  and  Prince,  with  many  bishops  and 
cinnching   j^j^^^^g^  ^^^  dukcs  and  earls  consenting.     The  abbeys, 
liouses.      being   exempted  from  all  jurisdiction,  both  civil  and 
spiritual,  and  from   all   impositions,   and   having  ge* 
nerally  the  privilege  of  sanctuary  for  all  that  fled  to 
them,  were  at  ease,  and  accountable  to  none ;  so  they 
might  do  what  they  pleased.     They  found  also  means 
to  enrich  themselves,  first,  by  the  belief  of  purgatory : 
for  they  persuaded  all  people,  that  the  souls  departed 
went  generally  thither;   few  were  so  holy,  as  to  go 
straight  to  heaveii;  and  few  so  bad,  as  to  be  cast  to 
hell,     Then  people  were  made  believe,  that  the  saying 
of  masses  for  their  souls  gave  them  great  relief  in  their 
torments,  and  did  at  length  deliver  them  out  of  them. 
This  being  generally  received,  it  was  thought  by  all  a 
piece  of  piety  to  their  parents,  and  of  necessary  care 
for  themselves  and  their  families,  to  give  some  part  of 
their  estates  towards  the  enriching  of  these  houses,  for 
having  a  mass  said  every  day  for  the  souls  of  thw 
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mnceston^  and  for  their  own,  after  their  death.    And  BOOK 
this  did  so  spread,  that  if  some  laws  had  not  restrained     ™' 
their  profnseness,  the  greater  part  of  all  the  estates  in     »*"• 
England  had  been  given  to  those  houses.    But  the  sta- 
tutes of  mortmain  were  not  very  effectual  restraints ; 
for  what  King  soever  had  refused  to  grant  a  mortmain, 
was  sure  to  have  an  uneasy  reign  ever  after. 

Yet  this  did  not  satisfy  the  monks;  but  they  fell 
upon  other  contrivances  to  get  the  best  of  all  men's 
jewels,  plate,  and  furniture.     For  they  persuaded  them, 
that  the  protection  and  intercession  of  saints  were  of 
mighty  use  to  them  ;  so  that,  whatsoever  respect  they 
put  on  the  shrines  and  images,  but  chiefly  on  the  relics 
of  saints,  they  would  find  their  account  in  it,  and  the 
saints  would  take  it  kindly  at  their  hands,  and  inter- 
cede the  more  earnestly  for  them.     And  people,  who 
saw  courtiers  much  wrought  on  by  presents,  imagined 
the  saints  were  of  the  same  temper;  only  with  this 
difference,  that  courtiers  love  to  have  presents  put  in 
their  own  hands,  but  the  saints  were  satisfied  if  they 
were  given  to  others.     And  as  in  the  courts  of  princes, 
the  new  favourite  commonly  had  greatest  credit,  so 
every  new  saint  was  believed  to  have  a  greater  force  in 
his  addresses  ;  and  therefore  every  body  was  to  run  to 
their  shrines,  and  make  great  presents  to  them.    This 
being    infused    into    the    credulous    multitude,    they 
brought  the   richest   things   they   had  to  the  places 
where  the  bodies  or  relics  of  those  saints  were  laid. 
Some  images  were  abo  believed   to  have   a  peculiar 
excellency  in  them ;  and  pilgrimages  and  presents  to 
these  were  much  magnified.     But,  to  quicken  all  this, 
the  monks  found  the  means,  either  by  dreams  or  vi- 
sions, and  strange  miraculous  stories,  to  feed  the  de- 
votion of  the  people.     Relics  without  number  were 
every  where  discovered ;  and  most  wonderful  relatidna 
id  the  martyrdom,  and  other  miracles  of  the  saints, 
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BOOK  were  made  and  read  in  all  places  to  the  people ;  an4 
^^^'     new  improvements  were  daily  made  in  a  trade,  that, 
U35.     through  the  craft  of  the  monks,  and  the  simplicity  of 
the  people,  brought  in  great  advantages.     And  though 
there  was  enough  got  to  enrich  them  all,  yet  there  was 
strange  rivalling,  not  only  among  the  several  orders, 
but  the  houses  of  the  same  order.     The  monks,  espe^ 
cially  of  Glassenbury,  St.  Alban*8,  and  St.  Eklmunds- 
bury,  vied  one  with  another  who  could  tell  the  most 
extravagant  stories  for  the  honour  of  their  house,  and 
of  the  relics  in  it. 
They  be.        The  Qionks  in  these  houses  abounding  in  wealth, 
TOnfif^     and  living  at  ease  and  in  idleness,  did  so  degenerate, 
corrupted,  ^.j^^^^  f^^^  ^y^^  twelfth  ccutury  dowuward,  their  reputa- 
tion abated  much;  and  the  privileges  of  sanctuaries 
were  a  general   grievance,  and  oft  complained  of  in 
parliament:    for  they  received  all  that  fled  to  them, 
which  put  a  great  stop  to  justice,  and  did  encourage  the 
most  criminal  offenders.     They  became  lewd  and  dis^ 
solute,  and  so  impudent  in  it,  that  some  of  their  fkrms 
were  let  for  bringing  in  a  yearly  tribute  to  their  lusts ; 
nor  did  they  keep  hospitality,  and   relieve  the  poor, 
but  rather  encouraged  vagabonds  and  beggars,  against 
whom  laws   were  made,  both  in  Edward  the  TTiird, 
King  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  this  King^s  reign. 
'\  Upon  But,  from  the  twelfth  century,  the  orders  of  begging 

*  beg^ng     friars  were  set  up ;  and  they,  by  the  appearance  of  se- 

JJj^h^'^'^  verity  and  mortification,  gained  great  esteem.  At  first 
credit.  |.j,ey  virould  have  nothing,  no  real  estates,  but  the 
ground  on  which  their  house  stood.  But  afterwards 
distinctions  were  found  for  satisfying  their  consciences 
in  larger  possessions.  They  were  not  so  idle  and  lazy 
as  the  monks  ;  but  went  about  and  preached,  and  heard 
confessions,  and  carried  about  indulgences,  with  many 
other  pretty  little  things,  Agnus  DeTs,  Rosaries^  and 
f^ebbks ;  which  they  made  the  world  believe  had  great 
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Virtue  in  them.     And  they  had  the  esteem  of  the  peo-  BOOK 
pie  wholly  engrossed  to  themselves.     They  were  also     ^^^' 
more  formidable  to  princes  than  the  monks^  because     1:^35. 
they  were  poorer,  and,  by  consequence,  more  hardy 
and   bold.     There  was   also  a  firmer  union  of  their 
whole  order,  they  having  a  General  at  Rome,  and  being 
divided   into   many  provinces,   subject   to  their  pro- 
vincials.    They  had  likewise  the  school-learning  wholly 
in  their  hands,  and  were  great  preachers,  so  that  many 
things  concurred  to  raise  their  esteem  with  the  people 
very  high ;  yet  great  complaints  lay  against  them,  for 
they  went  more  abroad  than  the  monks  did,  and  were 
believed  guilty  of  corrupting  families.     The  scandals 
that  went  on  them,  upon  their  relaxing  the  primitive  - 
strictness  of  their  orders,  were  a  little  rectified  by  some 
reformations  of  these  orders.     But  that  lasted  not  long ; 
for  they  became  liable  to  much  censure,  and  many 
visitations  had  been  made,  but  to  little  purpose.     This 
concurring  with  their  secret  practices  against  the  King, 
both  in  the  matter  of  his  divorce  and  supremacy,  made 
him  more  willing  to  examine  the  truth  of  these  re- 
ports.; that,  if  they  were  found  guilty  of  such  scandals, 
they    might    lose   their  credit  with  the  people,  and 
occasions  be  ministered  to  the  King  to  justify  the  sup- 
pression of  them. 

There  were  also  two  other  motives,  that  inclined  the  The  King'* 
King  to  this  counsel.   The  one  was,  that  he  apprehend- Jj^^f^^ 
ed  a  war  from  the  Emperor,  who  was  then  the  only^^*^'"^ 
Prince  in  the  world  that  had  any  considerable  force  at^^oo^^*- 
sea ;  having  both  great  fleets  in  the  Indies,  and  being 
Prince  of  the  Netherlands,  where  the  greatest  trade  of 
these  parts  was  driven.     Therefore  the  King  judged  it 
necessary  to  fortify  his  ports  ;  and,  seeing  the  great  ad- 
vantages of  trade,  which  began  then  to  rise  much,  was 
resolved  to  encourage  it :  for  which  end  he  intended  to 
]^ui^d  many  havens  and  harbours.     This  was  a  matter 
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BOOK  of  great  charge ;  and,  as  his  own  revenue  could  not  de* 
^^^'     fray  it,  so  he  had  no  mind  to  lay  heavy  taxes  on  his 
1535.    subjects  :  therefore  the  suppression  of  monasteries  was 
thought  the  easiest  way  of  raising  money. 

He  also  intended  to  erect  many  more  bishopricks,  to 
which  Cranmer  advised  him  much  ;  that  the  vastness  of 
some  dioceses  being  reduced  to  a  narrower  compass, 
bishops  might  better  discharge  their  duties,  and  over- 
see their  flocks,  according  to  the  Scriptures  and  the 
primitive  rules. 
Cianmcr'i  But  Craumer  did  on  another  reason  press  the  sup- 
^  «ign  m  p^.ggg|Q^^  ^f  monasteries.  He  found  that  their  founda- 
tions, and  whole  state,  was  inconsistent  with  a  full  and 
true  reformation.  For  among  the  things  to  be  re- 
formed were  these  abuses,  which  were  essential  to 
their  constitution ;  (such  as,  the  belief  of  purgatory,  of 
redeeming  souls  by  masses,  the  worship  of  saints  and 
images,  and  pilgrim^es,  and  the  like.)  And  therefore 
those  societies,  whose  interest  it  was  to  oppose  the  re- 
formation, were  once  to  be  suppressed :  and  then  he 
hoped,  upon  new  endowments  and  foundations,  new 
houses  should  have  been  erected  at  every  cathedral,  to 
be  nurseries  for  that  whole  diocese  ,•  which  he  thought 
would  be  more  suitable  to  the  primitive  use  of  monar 
steries,  and  more  profitable  to  the  church.  This  was 
his  scheme,  as  will  afterwards  appear;  which  was  in 
some  measure  effected,  though  not  so  fully  as  he  pro- 
jected, for  reasons  to  be  told  in  their  proper  place. 
Fiistmona-  There  had  been  a  bull  sent  from  Rome  for  dissolving 
wudL^^  some  monasteries,  and  erecting  bishopricks  out  of  them, 
■®^^^'  as  was  related  in  the  former  book,  in  the  year  1S33. 
And  it  seems  it  was  upon  that  authority,  that,  in  the 
year  1533,  the  priory  of  Christ  Church,  near  Algate  in 
London,  was  dissolved,  and  given  to  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor, Sir  Thomas  Audley ;  (not  to  make  him  speak  shril- 
ler for  his  master  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  Fuller 
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mistakes  it;  for  he  had  been  Lord  Chancellor  a  year  BOOK 
before  this  was  given  him.)     The  Pope's  authority  not     t^^* 
being  at  that  time  put  down,  nor  the  King's  supremacy    im5. 
set  up,  I  conjecture  it  was  done  pursuant  to  the  bull 
for  the  dissolution  of  some  religious  houses ;    but  I 
never  saw  the  dissolution,  and  so  can  only  guess  on 
what  ground   it  was  made.     But  in  the  parliament  Actio, 
held  the  former  year,  in  which  the  King's  grant  of  thatRegn.  as'. 
house  to  the  Lord   Chancellor  was   confirmed,  it  is 
said,   in  the  preamble,  "  that  the  Prior  and  convent 
"  had   resigned  that  house  to  the  King  the  twenty- 
"  fourth   of  February,   23   Regni,  and  had  left  their 
"  house ;"  but  no  mention  is  made  upon  what  reason 
they  did  it. 

But  now  I  come  to  consider  how  the  visitors  carried  The  p»- 
on  their  visitations.     Many  severe  things  are  said  of  of  the 
their  proceedings  ;  nor  is  it  any  wonder  that  men,  who^***"^"' 
had  traded  so  long  in  lies  as  the  monks  had  done, 
should  load  those,  whom  they  esteemed  the  instruments 
of  their  ruin,  with  many  calumnies.     Bv  their  letters  Cott.  ub. 

11  •  1         •  1  t  n  ,Cleop.E.4. 

to  Cromwell  it  appears,  that  m  most  houses  they  found 
monstrous  disorders.  That  many  fell  down  on  their 
knees,  and  prayed  they  might  be  discharged,  since 
they  had  been  forced  to  make  vows  against  th^r  wills : 
with  these  the  visitors  dispensed,  and  set  them  at 
liberty.  They  found  great  &ctions  in  the  houses,  and 
barbarous  cruelties  exercised  by  one  faction  against 
another,  as  either  of  them  prevailed.  In  many  places, 
when  Ihey  gave  them  the  King's  injunctions,  many 
cried  out  that  the  severity  of  them  was  intolerable,  and 
they  desired  rather  to  be  suppressed  than  so  reformed. 
They  were  all  extremely  addicted  to  idolatry  and 
superstition.  In  some  they  found  the  instruments, 
and  other  tools,  for  multiplying  and  coining. 

But  for  the  lewdness  of  the  confessoi*s  of  nunneries, 
and  the  great  corruption  of  that  state,  whole  houses 
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BOOK  being  found  almost  all  with  child  ;  for  the  dissoluteness 
^^^'     of  abbots,  and  the  other  monks  and  friars,  not  only 
1585.    with  whores,  but  married  women;  and  for  their  un- 
natural lusts,  and  other  brutal  practices  ;  these  are  not 
fit  to  be  spoken  of,  much  less  enlarged  on,  in  a  work 
of  this  nature.     The  full  report  of  thi^visitation  is  lost ; 
Cott.  Lib.  yet  I  have  seen  an  extract  of  a  part  of  it,  concerning 
^^'.  **'one  hundred  and  forty-four  houses,  that  contains  abo- 
minations in  it  equal  to  any  that  were  in  Sodom. 

One  passage,  that  is  more  remarkable,  I  shall  only  set 

down ;  because  upon  it  followed  the  first  resignation  of 

Some  *     any  religious  house,  that  I  could  ever  find.     Doctor 

8ign!!dup  Leighton  beset  the   Abbot   of  Langden*s   house,   and 

King!       broke  open  his  door  of  It  sudden,  and  found  his  whore 

with  him  ;  and  in  the  Abbofs  coffer  there  was  an  habit 

for  her,  for  she  went  for  a  young  brother.     Whether 

the  shame  of  this  discovery,  or  any  other  consideration, 

prevailed  with  him,  I  know  not ;  but,  on  the  thirteenth 

of  November,  he  and  ten  monks  signed  a  resignation, 

which  hath  an  odd  kind  of  preamble,  to  be  found  in  the 

Collect.     Collection.  *^  It  says,  that  the  revenue  of  the  house  was 

Sea!  1.  '  ^^  so  much  endamaged,  and  engaged  in  so  much  debt, 

*^  that  they,  considering  this,  and  what  remedies  might 

"  be  found  for  it,  saw,  that  except  the  King,  of  whose 

"  foundation  the  house  was,  did  speedily  relieve  them, 

"  it  must  be  very  quickly  ruined,  both  as  to  its  spiritual 

**  and  temporal  concerns ;  therefore  they  surrender  up 

"  their  house  to  the  King,**     They  were  of  the  order  of 

Premonstre,  and    their   house   was   dedicated    to   the 

honour  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  St.  Thomas  Becket. 

Thcorigi-  This  precedent  was  followed  by  the   like  surrender, 

mipiatioMwith  the  Same  preamble,  on  the  fifteenth  of  November, 

Au^^L  by  the  Prior  of  Folkeston,  a  Benedictine  ;  and  on  the 

l^lif "'  sixteenth,  by  the  Prior  of  Dover,  with  eight  monks. 

rolled.       These  were  all  of  them  in  the  county  of  Kent.     But 

Part.  1.  ^  neither  among  the    original    surrenders^   nor  in  the 

Regn.  37. 
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Clause-Rolls,  are  there  any  other  deeds  in  this  year  of  BOOK 
our  Lord.  There  are  indeed,  in  the  same  year  of  the  ^^^' 
King,  (which  runs  till  April  1536,)  four  other  sur-  "3*- 
renders,  with  the  same  preambles  :  of  Merton  in  York- 
shire, a  convent  of  Augustinians,  signed  by  the  Prior 
and  five  monks,  the  ninth  of  February  ;  of  Bilsingtoun 
in  Kent,  signed  by  the  Prior  and  two  monks,  the 
twenty-first  of  February  ;  of  Tilty  in  Essex,  a  convent 
of  Cistercians,  signed  *  by  the  Prior  and  five  monks ; 
and  of  Hornby  in  Yorkshire,  a  convent  of  the  Pre- 
monstre,  signed  by  the  Prior  and  two  monks,  the 
twenty-third  of  March.  These  were  all  the  surrenders 
that  I  can  discover  to  have  been  made  before  the  act 
of  parliament  for  suppressing  the  lesser  monasteries, 
passed  in  the  next  session  that  was  assembled  in 
February. 

But  before  that  the  afilicted  and  unfortunate  Queen  _."J^*- 

The  death 

Katharine  died  at  Kimbolton  ;  she  had  been  much  dis-  of  Queen 
quieted,  because  she  would  not  lay  down  her  title  as 
Queen.  Many  of  her  servants  were  put  from  her  on 
that  account ;  but  she  would  accept  of  no  service  from 
any  that  did  not  use  her  as  a  Queen,  and  call  her  so. 
The  King  sent  of):  to  her  to  persuade  her  to  more  com- 
pliance :  but  she  stood  her  ground,  and  said,  since 
the  Pope  had  judged  her  marriage  good,  she  would 
lose  her  life  before  she  did  any  thing  in  prejudice  <>f  ^^"i**' 
it.  She  became  more  cheerful  than  she  had  wont  toc<Mt.Ubr. 
be  ;  and  the  country  people  came  much  to  her,  whom 
she  received,  and  used  very  obligingly.  The  King 
had  a  mind  she  should  go  to  Fotheringhay-castle :  but 
when  it  was  proposed  to  her,  she  plainly  said,  she 
would  never  go  thither,  unless  she  was  carried  as  a 
prisoner,  bound  with  ropes.  She  desired  leave  to  come 
nearer  London ;  but  that  was  not  granted.  She  had 
the  jointure  that  was  assigned  her  as  Princess  Dow- 
ager^ and  was  treated  with  the  respect  due  to  that 
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BOOK  dignity;  but  all  the  women  about  her  still  called  her 
^^^  Queen.  I  do  not  find  she  had  any  thoughts  of  going 
153&  out  of  England  ;  though  her  life  in  it  was  but  melan* 
choly.  Yet  her  care  to  support  her  daughter's  title 
tnade  her  bear  all  the  disgraces  she  lay  under.  The 
officious  and  practising  clergy,  that  were  for  the  court 
of  Rome,  looked  on  her  as  the  head  of  their  party,  and 
asserted  her  interest  much.  Yet  she  was  so  watched, 
that  she  could  not  hold  any  great  correspondence  with 
them  ;  though  in  the  matter  of  the  Maid  of  Kent  she 
had  some  meddling. 

When  she  sickened,  she  made  her  will ;  and  appoint- 
ed her  body  to  be  buried  in  a  convent  of  Observant 
friars,  (who  had  done  and  suffered  most  for  her,)  and 
ordered  five  hundred  masses  to  be  said  for  her  soul ; 
and  that  one  should  go  a  pilgrimage  to  our  Lady 
of  Walsingham,  and  give  twenty  nobles  by  the  way  to 
the  poor.  Some  other  small  legacies  she  left  to  her 
servants.  When  the.  King  heard  she  was  sick,  he  sent 
a  kind  message  to  her ;  and  the  Emperor's  ambassador 
went  to  see  her,  and  to  cheer  her  up ;  but  when  the 
found  her  sickness  like  to  prove  mortal,  she  made  one 
about  her  write  a  letter  in  her  name  to  the  King.  In 
the  title  she  called  him,  **  Her  good  Lord^  J^ingy  and 
^'  Husband.  She  advised  him  to  look  to  the  health  of 
^^  his  soul.  She  forgave  him  all  the  troubles  he  had 
^^  cast  her  into.  She  recommended  tlieir  daughter 
*^  Mary  to  him,  and  desired  he  would  be  a  loving  far 
**  ther  to  her.  She  also  desired,  that  be  would  provide 
^'  matches  for  her  maids,  who  were  but  three ;  and 
'^  that  he  would  give  her  servants  one  year's  virages 
^^  more  than  was  due  to  them.  And  concluded  lasdy, 
'^  /  malce  this  vow,  Thai  mine  eyes  desire  you  above  ail 
**  things."*  By  another  letter,  she  recommended  her 
daughter  to  the  Emperor's  care.  On  the  eighth  of 
January  she  died^  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  her  age^  thirty- 
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three  years  after  she  came  to  England.  She  was  a  de-  BOOK 
vout  and  pious  Princess,  and  M  a  severe  and  mortified  ^^- 
life.  In  her  greatness  she  wrought  much  with  her  1536. 
own  hands,  and  kept  her  women  well  employed  about 
her ;  as  appeared  when  the  two  Legates  came  once  to 
speak  with  her.  She  came  out  to  them  with  a  skein  of 
silk  about  her  neck,  and  told  them,  she  had  been 
within  at  work  with  her  women.  She  was  most  pas- 
sionately devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  court  of  Rome, 
they  being  so  interwoven  with  her  own  :  and,  in  a 
word,  she  is  represented  as  a  most  wonderful  good 
woman ;  only  I  find,  on  many  occasions,  that  the  - 
King  complained  much  of  her  uneasiness  and  peevish- 
ness. But  whether  the  fault  was  in  her  humour,  or  in 
the  provocations  she  met  with,  the  reader  may  con- 
jecture. The  King  received  the  news  of  her  death 
with  some  regret:  but  he  would  not  give  leave  to 
bury  her,  as  she  had  ordered ;  but  made  her  body  be 
laid  in  the  abbey  church  of  Peterborough,  which  he 
afterwards  converted  to  an  episcopal  cathedral.  But 
Queen  Anne  did  not  carry  her  death  so  decently ;  for 
she  expressed  too  much  joy  at  it,  both  in  her  carriage 
and  dress. 

On  the  fourth  of  February  the  parliament  sate,  uponAvew 
a  prorogation  of  fourteen  months,  (for  in  the  Record  ^il^^u 
there  is  no  mention  of  any  intermedial  prorogation,) 
where  a  great  many  laws,  relating  to  civil  concerns,  were 
passed.  By  the  fifteenth  act,  the  power  that  had  been 
given  by  a  former  act  to  the  King,  for  naming  thirty- 
two  persons,  to  make  a  collection  of  ecclesiastical  laws^ 
was  again  confirmed :  for  nothing  had  been  done  upon 
the  former  act.  But  there  was  no  limitation  of  time  in 
this  act,  and  so  there  was  nothing  done  in  pursuance 
of  it 

The  great  business  of  this  session  of  parliament  was,^*^]^^ 
the  auppresflii^  the    lesser    monasteries.    How   this^^^^^ 
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BOOK  went  through  the  two  houses^  we  cannot  know  fronf 

;_the  Journals^  for  they  are  lost :   but  all  the  historians 

1536.  of  that  time  tell  us,  that  the  report  which  the  visitors 
made  to  the  King  was  read  in  parliament ;  which  re- 
presented the  manners  of  these  houses  so  odiously,  that 
the  act  was  easily  carried.  The  preamble  bears,  "  That 
**  small  religious  houses,  under  the  number  of  twelve 
"  persons,  had  been  long  and  notoriously  guilty  of 
"  vicious  and  abominable  living ;  and  did  much  con- 
*'  sume  and  waste  their  church's  lands,  and  other 
"  things  belonging  to  them ;  and  that  for  above  two 
''  hundred  years  there  had  been  many  visitations  for 
^'  reformitig  these  abuses,  but  with  no  success,  their 
'^  vicious  living  increasing  daily  :  so  that,  except  small 
*'  houses  were  dissolved,  and  the  religious  put  into 
**  greater  monasteries,  there  could  no  reformation  be 
*'  expected  in  that  matter.  Whereupon  the  King,  hav- 
'^  ing  received  a  full  information  of  these  abuscQ,  both 
"  by  his  visitors,  and  other  credible  ways  ;  and  con- 
^'  sidering  that  there  were  divers  great  monasteries  in 
^^  which  religion  was  well  kept  and  observed,  which 
'*  had  not  the  full  number  in  them  that  they  might 
^^  and  ought  to  receive,  had  made  a  full  declaration  of 
*'  the  premises  in  parliament.  Whereupon  it  was  en- 
*^  acted,  that  all  houses  which  might  spend  yearly  200 1. 
^  or  within  it^  should  be  suppressed,  and  their  revenues 
*'  converted  to  better  uses,  and  they  compelled  to  re- 
"  form  their  lives."  The  Lord  Herbert  thinks  it 
strange  that  the  statute  in  the  printed  book  has  no 
preamble,  but  begins  bluntly.  Fuller  tells  us,  that  he 
wonders  that  lord  did  not  see  the  record ;  and  he  sets 
down  the  preamble,  and  says.  The  rest /Mow  as  in  the 
printed  statute,  chap.  21  th ;  by  a  mistake  for  the  38th. 
This  shows,  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  ever 
looked  on  the  record :  for  there  is  a  particular  statute 
of  dissolution^  distinct  from  the  38th  chapter ;  and  the 
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}>feainble  which  Puller  sets  down  belongs  not  to  the  BOOK 
58th  chapter,  as  he  says,   but   to  the    18th  chapter,     ^^^- 
which  was  never  printed :  and  the  '28th  relates  in  the     "86- 
preamble  to  that  other  statute,  which  had  given  these 
monasteries  to  the  King. 

The  reasons  that  were  pretended  for  dissolving  these  Reasons 
houses,  were ;  that  whereas  there  was  but  a  small  -^  ^^^^ 
number  of  persons  in  them,  they  entered  into  confede- 
racies together,  and  their  poverty  set  them  on  to  use 
many  ill  arts  to  grow  rich.  They  were  also  much 
abroad,  and  kept  no  manner  of  discipline  in  their 
houses.  But  those  houses  were  generally  much  richer 
than  they  seemed  to  be :  for  the  abbots^  raising  great 
fines  out  of  theiii,  held  the  leases  still  low;  and  by 
that  means  they  were  not  obliged  to  entertain  a  great 
number  in  their  house,  and  so  enriched  themselves  and 
their  brethren  by  the  fines  that  were  raised  t  for  many 
houses,  then  Irated  at  two  hundred  pounds,  were  worth 
many  thousands^  as  will  appear  to  any  that  compares 
what  they  were  then  valued  at,  (which  is  collected  by 
Speedy)  with  what  their  estates  are  truly  worth.  When 
this  was  passing  in  parliament^  Stokesley,  Bishop  of 
London,  said,  '*  These  lesser  houses  were,  as  thorns,  soon 
*^  plucked  up ;  but  the  great  abbots  were  like  putrefied 
^^  old  oaks  t  yet  they  must  needs  follow,  and  so  would 
^^  others  do  in  Christendom,  before  many  years  were 


By  another  act,  all  these  houses,  their  churches, 
lands,  and  all  their  goods,  were  given  to  the  King,  and 
his  heirs  and  successors,  together  with  all  other  houses^ 
which  within  a  year  before  the  making  of  the  act  had 
been  dissolved  or  suppressed :  and,  for  the  gathering 
the  revenues  that  belonged  to  them,  a  new  court  was 
erected,  called  the  court  of  the  Augmentations  of  the 
King^s  Revenue ;  which  was  to  consist  of  a  chancellor, 
a  treasurer,  an  attorney  and  solicitor,  and  ten  auditors, 

VOL.  I.  A  a 
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BOOK  seventeen  receivers,  a  clerk,  an  usher,  and  a  messeiifigcf* 
^^^'  This^court  was  to  bring  in  the  revenues  of  such  houses 
»436.  as  we*e  now  dissolved,  excepting  only  such  as  the  King^ 
by  his  letters-patents,  continued  in  their  former  state  5 
appointing  a  seal  for  the  court,  with  fall  power  and 
authority  to  dispose  of  these  lands  so  as  might  be  most 
for  the  King's  service. 

Thus  fell  the  lesser  abbeys,  to  the  number  of  three 
hundred  and  seventy-six ;  and  soon  after,  this  parlia- 
ment, which  had  done  the  King  such  eminent  service, 
and  had  now  sate  six  years^  was  dissolved  on  the  four-* 
teenth  of  April. 
Thctiwif-      In  the  convocation,  a  motion  was  made  of  great  con- 
th^TBibie    sequence  $   that  there  should  be  a  translation  of  the 
d^^  Bible  in  EngUsh,  to  be  set  up  in  all  the  churches  of 
England^    The  clergy,  when  they  procured  TindalFs 
translation  to  be  condemned,  and  suppressed  it,  gave 
out  that  they  intended  to  make  a  translation  into  the 
vulgar  tongue  :  yet  it  was  afterwards,  upon  a  long  con- 
sultation, resolved,  that  it  was  free  for  the  church  to 
give  the  Bible  in   a  vulgar  tongue,  or  not,  as  they 
pleased ;  and  that  the  King  was  not  obliged  to  it,  and 
that  at  that  time  it  was  not  at  all  expedient  to  do  it. 
Upon   which,  those  that  promoted  the   Reformation 
made  great  complaints,  and  said,  it  was  visible  the 
clergy   knew  there  was    an    opposition   between  the 
Scriptures    and   their  doctrine  :    that  they  had   first 
condemned  WickliflTs  translation,  and  then  Tindair^ ; 
and  though  they  ought  to  teach  men  the  word  of  God, 
yet  they  did  all  they  could  to  suppress  it. 
the  ret-        In  the  times  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Scriptares 
ions  for  It.  ^^^^  ^yj^  .^  ^j^^  vulgar  touguc,  and  all  were  charged  to 

read  and  remember  the  law.  The  Apostles  wrote  in 
Greek,  which  was  then  the  most  common  language  in 
the  world.  Christ  did  also  appeal  to  the  Scr^turei, 
and  sent  the  people  to  them^    And  by  what  ^  Paul 
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ftiyi  of  Timothy,  it  appears,  that  children  were  then  BOOK 
fearly  trained   up    in    that  study.     In   the   primitive     ^^^- 
church,  ^8   nations  were   converted  to  the  faith,  th^     "a^- 
Bible  was   translated   into  their  tongue.     The  Latin 
translation  Vi^as  very  ancient :  the  Bible  was  afterwards 
put  into  the  Scythian,  Dalmatian,  and  Gothic  tongues. 
It   continue  thus  for  several   ages,  till  the  state  of 
monkery  rose;    and   then,  when  they  engrossed   the 
nches,  and  the  popes  assumed  the  dominion,  of  the 
world,  it  Was  not  consistent  with  these  designs,  nor 
with  the  arts  used  to  promote  them,  to  let  the  Scrip- 
tures be  much  known :  therefore  legends  and  strange 
stories  of  visions,  with   other   devices,   were    thought 
more  proper  for  keeping  up  their  credit,  and  carrying 
on  their  endsi 

.  It  was  now  generally  desired,  that  if  there  were,  just  ^ 
exceptions  against  what  Tindal  had  done,  these  might 
be  amended  in  a  new  translation^  This  was  a  plausible 
thing,  and  Wrought  much  on  all  that  heard  it;  who 
plainly  concluded,  that  those  who  denied  the  people 
the  use  of  the  Scriptures  in  &eir  vulgar  tongues^  must 
needs,  know  their  own  doetrine  and  practices  to  be  in- 
consistent with  it.^  Upon  these  grounds  Cranmer,  who 
Inras  prelecting  the  mo^t  effectual  means  for  promoting 
a  reformation  of  ddctrine^  moved  in  convocation,  that  _ 

they  should  petition  the  King  for  leave  to  make  a 
translation  of  the  Bible,    But  Gardiner  and  all  his 
party  opposed  it,  both  in  convocation,  atid  in   tecret 
with  the  King4    It  was  said,  that  all  the  heresies  and 
extravagant  opinions,  which  were  then  in  Germany, 
and  from  thence  coming  over  to  England,  sprang  from 
the  free  use  of  the  Scriptures.    And  whereas  in  Mayrheoppo^ 
the  last  year,  nineteen  Hollanders  were  accused  of  somCto**^"  "*** 
heretical  opinions ;  ^^  denying  Christ  to  be  both  God 
'^  and  man,  or  that  he  took  flesh  and  blood  of  the 
'^  Virgin  Mary^  or  that  the  sacraments  had  any  effect 
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BOOK  '*  on  those  that  received  them  f  in  which  opinions 
^^^'  fourteen  of  them  remained  obstinate,  and  were  burnt 
1536.  by  pairs  in  several  places :  it  was  complained,  that  all 
those  drew  their  damnable  errors  from  the  indiscreet 
use  of  the  Scriptures.  And  to  offer  the  Bible  in 
the  English  tongue  to  the  whole  nation,  during  these 
distractions,  would  prove,  as  they  pretended,  the  great- 
est snare  that  could  be.  Therefore  they  proposed, 
that  there  should  be  a  short  exposition  of  the  most  use- 
ful and  necessary  doctrines  of  the  Christian  fitith  given 
to  the  people  in  the  English  tongue,  for  the  instruction 
of  the  nation,  which  would  keep  them  in  a  Certain  sub- 
jection to  the  King,  and  the  church,  in  matters  of 
fitith. 

The  other  party,  though  they  liked  well  the  publish* 
ing  such  a  treatise  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  yet  by  no 
means  thought  that  sufficient;  but  said,  the  people 
must  be  allowed  to  search  the  Scripture,  by  which 
they  might  be  convinced  that  such  treatises  were  ac- 
cording to  it.  These  arguments  prevailed  with  the  two 
houses  of  convocation  :  so  they  petitioned  the  King, 
that  he  would  give  order  to  some  to  set  about  it.  To 
this,  great  opposition  was  made  at  court  Some,  on 
the  one  hand,  told  the  King,  that  a  diversity  of 
opinions  would  arise  out  of  it ;  and  that  he  could  no 
more  govern  his  subjects  if  he  gave  way  to  that :  bat, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  was  represented,  that  nothing 
would  make  his  supremacy  so  acceptable  to  the  nation, 
and  make  the  Pope  more  hateful,  than  to  let  them  see, 
that  whereas  the  popes  had  governed  them  by  a  blind 
obedience,  and  kept  them  in  darkness,  the  King 
brought  them  into  the  light,  and  gave  them  the  free 
use  of  the  word  of  God.  And  nothing  would  more 
efectually  extirpate  the  Pope's  authority,  and  discover 
Idle  impostures  of  the  monks,  than  the  Bible  in  Eng- 
lish ;  in  which  all  people  would  clearly  discern^  there 
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was  no  foundation  for  those  things.    These  arguments,  BOOK 
joined  with   the  power  that  the   Queen  had   in   his     ^^^- 
affections,  were  so  much  considered  by  the  King,  that    1336. 
he  gave  order  for  setting  about  it  immediately.    To 
whom  that  work  was  committed,  or  how  they  proceed- 
ed in  it,  I  know  not :  for  the  account  of  these  things 
has  not  been  preserved  nor  conveyed  to  us  with  that 
care  that  the  importance  of  the  thing  required.     Yet  it 
appears,  that  the  work  was  carried  on  at  a  good  rate  ; 
for,  three  years  afier  this,  it  was   printed   at  Paris ; 
which  shows  they  made  all  convenient  ha^te  in  a  thing 
that  required  so  much  deliberation. 

But  this  was  the  last  public  good  act  of  this  unfortu- The  fell 
nate  Queen;   who,  the  nearer  she  drew  to  her  end,5Lnc."" 
grew  more  full  of  good  works.     She  had  distributed  in 
the  last.nine  months  of  her  life  between  fourteen  -and 
fifteen  thousand  pounds  to  the  poor,  and  was  designing 
great  and  public  good  things.     And  by  all  appearance, 
if  she  had  lived,  the  money  that  was  raised  by  the  sup*' 
pression  of  retigious  houses  had  been  better  employed 
than  it  was.     In  January,  she  brought  forth  a  dead 
son.    This  was  thought  to  have  made  ill  impressions 
on  the  King;    and  that,  as  he  concluded  from  the 
death  of  his  sons  by  the  former  Queen,  that  the  mar* 
riage  was  displeasing  to  God ;  so  he  might,  upon  this 
misfortune,  begin   to  make  the  like  judgment  of  this 
marriage.  Sure  enough  the  popish  party  were  earnestly 
set  against  the  Queen,  looking  on  her  as  a  great  sup- 
porter of  heresy.    And  at  that « time  Fox,  then  Bishop 
of  Hereford,  was  in  Germany,  at  Smalcald,  treating  a 
league  with  the  Protestant  princes,  who  insisted  much 
on  the  Ausbui^  Confession.    There  were  many  con*  The  whole 
ferences  between  Fox  and  Doctor  Barnes,  and  some^^'drove 
others,  with  the  Lutheran  divines,  for  accommodating^'^"' 
the  differences  between  them ;   and  the  thing  was  in 
a  good  £[»rwardne8s  :  all  which  was  imputed  to  the 
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BOOK  Queen.  Gardiner  was  then  ambassador  in  France,  and 
^^^'  wrote  earnestly  to  the  King,  to  dissuade  him  from 
1536.  entering  into  any  religious  league  with  these  princes ; 
for  that  would  alienate  all  the  world  from  him,  and 
dispose  his  own  subjects  to  rebel.  The  King  thoij^ht 
the  German  princes  and  divines  should  have  submitted 
all  things  to  his  Judgment ;  and  had  such  an  opinion 
of  his  own  learning,  and  was  so  puffed  up  with  the  flat- 
tering praises  that  he  daily  heard,  that  he  grew  impa- 
tient of  any  opposition,  and  thought  that  his  dictates 
should  pass  for  oracles.  And  because  the  Germans 
would  not  receive  them  so,  his  mind  was  alienated 
from  them.  • 

But  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  at  court,  and  Gardiner  be? 
yond  sea,  thought  there  might  easily  be  found  a  mean 
to  accommodate  the  King,  both  with  the  Emperor  and 
the  Pope,  if  the  Queen  yrere  once  out  of  the  way ;  for 
then  he  might  freely  marry  any  one  whom  he  pleased, 
and  that  marriage,  with  the  male  issue  of  it,  could  not 
be  disputed  :  whereas^  as  long  as  the  Queen  lived,  her 
marriage,  as  being  judged   null  from  the  beginning, 
could  never  be  allowed  by  the  court  of  Rome,  or  any 
of  that  party.     With  these  reasons  of  state,  others  of 
affection   concurred.     The  Queen  had   been  his  wife 
three  years :  but  at  this  time  he  entertained  a  secret 
love  for  Jane  Seimour,  who  had  all  the  charms  both  of 
beauty  and  youth  in  her  person  ;  and  her  humour  was 
tempered  between  the  severe  gravity  of  Queen  Katha- 
rine, and  the  gay  pleasantness  of  Queen  Anne.     The 
Queen,  perceiving  this  alienation  of  the  King's  heart, 
used  all  possible  arts  to  recover  that  affi^Ttion,  of  whose 
decay  she  was  sadly  sensible.     But  ^he  success  was 
quite  contrary  to  what  she  designed :   for   the   King 
saw  her  no  inore  with  those  eyes,  which  she  had  for- 
merly captivated ;  but  grew  jealous,  and  ascribed  these 
caresses  to  some  other  criminal  affections,  of  which  he 
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began  to  suspect  her.    This  being  one  of  the  most  BOOK 
memorable  passages  of  this  reign,  I  was  at  more  than    "^' 
ordinary  pains  to  learn  all  I  could  concerning  it;  and    t«a«. 
have  not  only  seen  a  great  many  letters  that  were  writ 
by  those  that  were  set  about  the  Queen^  and  catched 
every  thing  that  fell  from  her,  and  sent  it  to  court, 
bat  have  also  seen  an  account  of  it,  which  the  learned 
Spelman,  who  was  a  judge  at  that  time,  writ  with  his 
own  hand  in  his  common-place  book;  and  another  ac^ 
count  of  it,  writ  by  one  Anthony  Anthony,  a  surveyor 
ef  the  ordnance  of  the  Tower.     From  all  which  I  shall 
give  a  just  and  faithful  relation  of  it,  without  conceal- 
ing the  least  circumstance,  that  may  either  seem  fa- 
vourable or  unfavourable  to  hen 

She  was  of  a  very  cheerfiil  temper,  which  wass  notThe  King^t 
always  limited  within  the  bounds  of  exact  decency  andliCT-^"*^^ 
discretion.  She  had  rallied  some  of  the  King's  ser- 
vants more  than  became  her.  Her  brother,  the  Lord 
Rochford,  was  her  friend,  as  well  as  brother ;  but  his 
spiteful  wife  was  jealous  of  him ;  and,  being  a  womaa 
of  no  sort  of  virtue,  (as  will  appear  afterwards  by  her 
serving  Queen  Katharine  Howard  in  her  beastly  prac* 
tices^  for  which  she  was  attainted  and  executed,)  she 
carried  many  stories  to  the  King,  or  some  about  him, 
to  persuade,  that  there  was  a  familiarity  between  the 
Queen  and  her  brother,  beyond  what  so  near  a  rela- 
tion could  justify.  All  that  could  be  said  for  it  was 
only  this;  that  he  was  once  seen  leaning  upon  her 
bed,  which  bred  great  suspicion.  Henry  Norris,  that 
was  Groom  of  the  Stole ;  Weston  and  Brereton,  that 
were  of  the  King's  privy^-chamber;  and  one  Mark  Sme*- 
ton,  a  musician;  were  all  observed  to  have  much  of 
her  &vour.  And  their  zeal  in  serving  her  was  thought 
too  warm  and  diligent  to  flow  from  a  less  active  prin-- 
ciple  than  love.  Many  circumstances  were  brought 
to  the  King,  which,  working  upon  his  aversion  to  thii 
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BOOK  Queen,  together  with  his  affection  to  Mistress  Sei- 
•  monr,  made  him  conclude  her  guilty.  Yet  somewhat 
1W6.  ^hich  himself  observed,  or  fancied,  at  a  tilting  at 
Greenwich,  is  believed  to  have  given  the  crisis  to  her 
ruin.  It  is  said,  that  he  spied  her  let  her  handkerchief 
fall  to  one  of  her  gallants  to  wipe  his  face,  being  hot 
after  a  course.  Whether  she  dropped  it  carelessly,  or  of 
design ;  or  whether  there  be  any  truth  in  that  story, 
the  letters  concemmg  her  fall  making  no  mention  of 
it,  I  cannot  determine;  for  Spelman  makes  no  men-^ 
tion  of  it,  and  gives  a  very  different  account  of  the  dis- 
covery in  these  words :  As  for  the  evidence  of  this 
nmtter,  it  was  discovered  by  the  Lady  Wingfield^  who 
had  been  a  servant  to  the  Queen,  and,  becoming  on  a 
sudden  infirm  some  time  before  her  death,  did  swear 

this  matter  to  one  of  her and  here  unluckily 

the  rest  of  the  page  is  torn  off..    By  this  it  seems^ 
there  was  no   legal  evidence  against  the  Queen,  and 
that  it  was  but  a  witness  at  second  hand,  who  deposed 
what  they  heaird  the  Lady  Wingfield  swear.     Who 
this  person  was,  we  know  not ;  nor  in  what  temper  of 
mind  the  Lady  Wingfield  might  be,  when  she  swore 
it.    The  safest  sort  of  forgeiy,  to  one  whose  conscience 
can  swallow  it,  is,  to  lay  a  thing  on  a  dead  person's 
name,  where  there  is  no  fear  of  discovery  before  the 
great  day.      And  when  it  was  understood   that  the 
Queen  had  lost  the  King's  heart,  many,  either  out  of 
their  zeal  to  popery,  or  design  to  make  their  fortune, 
might  be  easily  induced  to  carry  a  story  of  this  na- 
ture,     And  this,  it  seems,  was  that  whiph  was  brought 
to  the  King  at  Greenwich;  who  did  thereupon  im- 
mediately return  to  Whitehall,  it  being  the  first  of 
May,    The  Queen  was  immediately  restrained  to  her 
The  icttefs  chamber ;   the  other  five  were  also  seized  on.     But 
about  thji.  none  of  them  would  confess  any  thing  but  Mark  Sme-? 

Cott.  Lib.  »      f.  Vi  ^     1  .  »T 

ptho.c.io.ton,  as  to  any  actual  thing,  so  Cromwel  wnt.     UpoQ 
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this  they  were  carried  to  the  Tower.    The  poor  Queen  BOOK 
was  in  a  sad  condition  ;  she  must  not  only  fall  under     ^^^' 
the  King*8  displeasure,  but  be  both  de&med  and  de*     i536. 
stroyed  at  once.    At  first  she  smiled,  and  carried  it 
cheerfully;  and  said,  she  believed  the  King  did  this 
only  to  prove  her.    But  when  she  saw  it  was  in  ear- 
nest, she  desired  to  have  the  sacrament  in  her  closet, 
and  expressed  great  devotion,  and  seemed  to  be  pre- 
pared for  death. 

The  surprise  and  confusion  she  was  in  raised  fits 
of  the  mother,  which  those  about  her  did  not  seem  to 
understand  :  but  three  or  four  letters,  which  were  writ 
by  Sir  William  Kingston  to  Secretary  Cromwell,  con- 
cerning her,  to  court,  say,  that  she  was  at  some  times 
very  devout,  and  cried  much  ;  and  of  a  sudden  would 
burst  out  in  laughter:  which  are  evident  signs  of  va- 
pours. When  she  heard  that  those,,  who  were  accused 
with  her,  were  sent  to  the  Tower,  she  then  concluded 
herself  lost ;  and  said,  she  should  be  sent  thither  next ; 
and  talked  idly,  saying,  "  that  if  her  bishops  were 
"  about  the  King,  they  would  all  speak  for  her.  She 
"  also  said,  that  she  would  be  a  saint  in  heaven,  for 
'^  she  had  done  many  good  deeds ;  and  that  there 
^^  should  be  no  rain,  but  heavy  judgments  on  tlie  land, 
"  for  what  they  were  now  doing  to  her.**  Her  ene- 
mies had  now  gone  too  far  not  to  destroy  her.  Nextsheisput 
day  she  was  carried  to  the  Tower,  and  some  lords,  JJJ^^J®^" 
that  met  her  on  the  river,  declared  to  her  what  herP'*^*^**' 

.  '  innocency* 

offences  were.  Upon  whi(5h  she  made  deep  protesta- 
tions of  her  mnocence,  and  begged  leave  to  see  the 
King;  but  that  was  not  to  be  expected.  When  she 
was  carried  into  the  Tower,  "  she  fell  down  on  her 
*'  knees,  and  prayed  God  to  help  her,  as  she  was  not 
"  guilty  of  the  thing  for  which  she  was  accused.** 
That  same  day  the  King  wrote  to  Cranmer  to  come  to 
JUmbeth ;  but  ordered  him  not  to  come  into  his  pre- 
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BOOK  sence:  which  was  procured  by  the  Queen's  enemies^ 
M'  who  took  care,  that  one  who  had  such  credit  with  the 
1536.  King  should  not  come  at  him  till  they  had  fully  per- 
suaded him.  that  she  was  guilty.  Her  uncle's  lady, 
the  Lady  Boleyn,  was  appointed  to  lie  in  the  cham- 
ber with  her,  which  she  took  very  ill ;  for,  upon  what 
reason  I  know  not,  she  had  been  in  very  ill  terms  with 
her.  She  engaged  her  into  much  discourse,  and  stu- 
died to  draw  confessions  from  her.  Whatsoever  she 
said  was  presently  sent  to  the  court:  and  a  woman 
full  of  vapours  was  like  enough  to  tell  every  thing 
that  was  true,  with  a  great  deal  more;  for  persons 
in;that  condition  not  only  have  no  command  of  them- 
selves, but  are  apt  to  say  any  thing  that  comes  in  their 
fancy. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  some  of  the  King's  coun- 
cil, were  with  her ;  but  could  draw  nothing  from  her, 
though  they  made  her  believe,  that  Norris  and  Mark 
had  accused  her.  But  when  they  were  gone,  she  fell 
down  on  her  knees  and  wept,  and  prayed  often,  Jesu^ 
have  mercy  on  me;  and  then  fell  a  laughing:  when 
that  fit  was  over,  she  desired  to  have  the  sacrament 
still  by  her,  that  she  might  cry  for  mercy.  And  she 
said  to  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  she  was  as  clear 
of  the  company  of  all  men,  as  to  sin,  as  she  was  clear 
from  him  ;  and  that  she  was  the  King's  true  wedded 
wife.  And  she  cried  out,  "  O  Norris,  hast  thou  ao- 
^  cused  me  ?  Thou  art  in  the  Tower  with  me,  and 
'^  thou  and  I  shall  die  together ;  and  Mark,  so  shalt 
^  thou  too."  She  apprehended  they  were  to  put  her 
in  a  dungeon ;  and  sadly  bemoaned  her  own,  and  her 
mother's  misery ;  and  asked  them,  whether  she  must 
die  without  justice.  But  they  told  her,  the  poorest 
subjects  had  justice ;  much  more  would  she  have  it 
The  same  letter  says,  that  Norris  had  not  accused  her ; 
and  that  he  said  to  her  Almoner,  that  he  could  swear 
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for  her,  she  was  a  good  woman.     But  she,  being  made  BOOK 

believe  that  he  had  accused  her,  and  not  being  then     ^^^' 

^o  free  in   her  thoughts  as  to  consider  that  ordinary     wae. 

artifice  for  drawing  out  confessions,  told  all  she  knew,^  t^^n 

both  of  him  and   Markt   which  though  it  was  notj^^jj^ 

enough  to  destroy  her,  yet  certainly  wrought  much  on 

the  jealous  and  alienated  King.     She  told  them,  ^^  that 

^<  she  once  asked  Norris,  why  he  did  not  go  on  with 

"  his  marriage  ?  who  answered  her,  That  he  would  yet 

"  tarry  some  time.     To  which  she  replied.  You  look 

'^  for  dead  men's  shoes ;  for  if  aught  come  to  the  King 

^^  but  good,  you  would   look  to   have   me.     He  an- 

"  swered.  If  he  had  any  such  thought,  he  would  his 

'^  head  were  cut  off.     Upon  which  she  said.  She  could 

^'  undo  him  if  she  pleased ;  and  thereupon  she  fell  out 

''  with  him.**     As  for  Mark,  who  was  then  laid  in 

irons,  she  said  he  was  never  in  her  chamber  but  when 

the  King  was  last  at  Winchester,  and  then  he  came 

in  to  play  on  the  virginals :  she  said,  ^^  that  she  never 

'^  spoke  to  him  after  that,  but  on  Saturday  before  May- 

^'  day,  when  she  saw  him  standing  iti  the  window, 

'^  and  then  she  asked  him^  Why  he  was  so  sad  ?  he 

'^  said.  It  was  no  matter :  she  answered.  You  may  not 

''  look  to  have  me  speak  to  you,  as  if  you  were  a  no- 

"  bleman,  since  you  are  an  inferior  person*     No,  no, 

^'  madam,  said  he ;  a  look  sufiiceth  me.^    She  seemed 

more  apprehensive  of  Weston  than  of  any  body.     For 

on  Whitsun-Monday  last  he  said  to  her,  ^*  That  Nor- 

'^  ris  came  more  to  her  chamber  upon  her  account, 

'^  than  for  any  body  else  that  was  there,     She  had  ob- 

'^  served,  that  he  loved  a  kinswoman  of   hers,  and 

'*  challenged  him  for  it,  and  for  not  loving  his  wife. 

**  But  he  answered  her,  That  there  were  women  in  the 

"  house  whom  he  loved  better  than  them  both :   she 

'^  asked.  Who  is  that  ?  Yourself,  said  he ;  upon  which,^ 

>5  she  said,  she  defied  him.** 
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BOOK  This  misery  of  the  Queen*s  drew  after  it  the  com- 
'  fltton  efiects  that  follow  persons  under  such  a  disgrace  ; 
1536.  for  now  all  the  court  was  against  her,  and  every  one 
was  courting  the  rising  Queen.  But  Cranmer  had  not 
learned  these  arts ;  and  had  a  better  soul  in  him  than 
to  be  capable  of  such  baseness  and  ingratitude.  He 
had  been  much  obliged  by  her,  and  had  conceived  an 
high  opinion  of  her,  and  so  could  not  easily  receive 
ill  impressions  of  her ;  yet  he  knew  the  King's  tern* 
per,  and  that  a  downright  justification  of  her  would 
provoke  him :  therefore  he  wrote  the  following  letter 
on  the  third  of  May,  with  all  the  softness  that  so  ten- 
der a  point  required ;  in  which  he  justified  her  as  far 
as  was  consistent  with  prudence  and  charity.  The 
letter  shows  of  what  a  constitution  he  was  that  wrote 
it;  and  contains  so  many  things  that  tend  highly  to 
her  honour,  that  I  shall  insert  it  here,  as  I  copied  it 
from  the  original. 

Cnnmei's  .'^  Pkoseth  ii  your  mast  noble  Grace  to  be  advertised, 
King  about  ^^  that  at  your  Grace's  commandment,  by  Mr.  Secre- 
cSti.  Lib.  "  tary  his  letters,  written  in  your  Grace's  name,  I 
otho.aio.«  came  to  Lambeth  yesterday,  and  do  there  remain  to 
<<  know  your  Grace's  ftirther  pleasure.  And  forso- 
''  much  as  without  your  Grace's  commandment  I  dare 
^*  not,  contrary  to  the  contents  of  the  said  letters,  pre- 
^*  sume  to  come  unto  your  Grace's  presence ;  never- 
*^  theless,  of  my  most  bounden  duty,  I  can  do  no  less 
*^  than  most  humbly  to  desire  your  Grace,  by  your 
"  great  wisdom,  and  by  the  assistance  of  God's  help, 
^  somewhat  to  suppress  the  deep  sorrows  of  your 
^.^  Grace's  heart,  and  to  take  all  adversities  of  God's 
^^.  hands  both  patiently  and  thankftilly.  I  cannot  deny 
*^  but  your  Grace  hath  great  causes,  many  ways,  of  la* 
^^  mentable  heaviness :  and  also,  that,  in  the  wrongful 
^^  estimation  of  the  world,  your  Grace's  honour  of 
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^  every  part  is  so  highly  touched,  (whether  the  things  BOOK 
"  that  commonly  be  spoken  of  be  true,  or  not,)  that  ^^^' 
**  I  remember  not  that  ever  Almighty  God  sent  unto  isafi. 
**  your  Grace  any  like  occasion  to  try  your  Grace*8 
"  cohstancy  throughout,  whether  your  Highness  can 
'^  be  content  to  take  of  God's  hand,  as  well  things 
*^  displeasant,  as  pleasant.  And  if  he  find  in  your 
"  most  noble  heart  such  an  obedience  unto  his  will, 
**  that  your  Grace,  without  murmuration  and  over- 
'^  much  heaviness,  do  accept  all  adversities,  not  less 
^^  thanking  him  than  when  all  things  succeeded  after 
"  your  Grace's  will  and  pleasure,. nor  less  procuring  his 
^*  glory  and  honour ;  then  I  suppose  your  Grace  did 
^^  never  thing  more  acceptable  unto  him,  since  your 
**  first  governance  of  this  your  realm.  And  moreover, 
^*  your  Grace  shall  give  unto  him  occasion  to  multiply 
"  and  increase  his  graces  and  benefits  unto  your  High- 
^'  ness,  as  he  did  unto  his  most  faithful  servant  Job ; 
^^  unto  whom,  after  his  great  calamities  and  heaviness, 
"for  his  obedient  heart,  and  willing  acceptation  of 
**  God*s  scourge  and  rod,  addidii  ei  Dominus  cuncta 
^  duplicia.  And  if  it  be  true,  that  is  openly  reported 
"  of  the  Queen*s  Grace,  if  men  had  a  right  estimation 
"  of  things,  they  should  not  esteem  any  part  of  your 
"  Grace's  honour  to  be  touched  thereby,  but  her  ho- 
^  nour  only  to  be  clearly  disparaged.  And  I  am  iii 
"  such  a  perplexity,  that  my  mind  is  clean  amazed : 
"for  I  never  had  better  opinion  in  woman,  than  1 
'^  had  in  her ;  which  maketh  me  to  think,  that  she 
"  JEdiould  not  be  culpable.  And  again,  I  think  your 
"  Highness  would  not  have  gone  so  far,  except  she  had 
"  surely  been  culpable.  Now  I  think  that  your  Grace 
«  best  knoweth,  that,  next  unto  your  Grace,  I  was  most 
**  bound  unto  her  of  all  creatui^s  living.  Wherefore 
"  I  most  humbly  beseech  your  Grace  to  sufier  me  iii 
"  that,  which  l)oth  God's  law,  nature,  and  also  her 
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BOOK  ^  kindness  bindeth  me  unto ;  that  is^  that  I  may  witlf 
_  ^^'  "  your  Grace's  favour  wish  and  pray  for  her,  that  shtf 
1536.  ^^  may  declare  herself  inculpable  and  innocent.  And 
^*  if  she  be  found  culpable,  considering  your  Grace'sr 
^^  goodness  towards  her,  and  from  what  condition  your 
*'  Grace  of  your  only  mere  goodness  took  her,  and  set 
'^  the  crown  upon  her  head ;  I  repute  him  not  your 
'^  Grace's  faithful  servant  and  subject,  nor  true  unto 
^^  the  realm,  that  would  not  desire  the  offence  without 
^^  mercy  to  be  punished,  to  the  example  of  all  other. 
^'  And  as  I  loved  her  not  a  little,  for  the  love  which  I 
^^  judged  her  to  bear  towards  God  and  his  Gospel ;  so/ 
"  if  she  be  proved  culpable,  there  is  not  one  that  lovetb 
'^  God  and  his  Gospel  that  ever  will  favour  her,  but 
*'  must  hate  her  above  all  other ;  and  the  more  they 
*^  favour  the  Gospel,  the  more  they  will  hate  her :  for 
"  then  there  was  never  creature  in  our  time  that  so 
^^'much  slandered  the  Gospel.  And  God  hath  sent 
^^  her  this  punishment,  for  that  she  feignedly  hath  pro- 
^^  fessed  his  Gospel  in  her  mouth,  and  not  in  heart 
*^  and  deed.  And  though  she  have  ofiended  so,  that 
**  she  hath  deserved  never  to  be  reconciled  unto  your 
^^  Grace's  favour ;  yet  Almighty  God  hath  manifoldly 
**  declared  his  goodness  towards  your  Grace,  and  never 
*^  offended  you.  But  your  Grace,  I  am  sure,  know- 
"  ledgeth,  that  you  have  offended  him.  Wherefore  I 
^^  trust  that  your  Grace  will  bear  no  less  entire  favour 
"  unto  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  than  you  did  before : 
^^  forsomuch  as  your  Grace's  favour  to  the  Gospel  was 
^'  not  led  by  affection  unto  her,  but  by  zeal  unto  the 
*•  truth.  And  thus  I  beseech  Almighty  God,  whose 
^^  Gospel  he  hath  ordained  your  Grace  to  be  defender 
*^  of,  ever  to  preserve  your  Grace  from  all  evil,  and 
*^  give  you  at  the  ^d  the  promise  of  his  Gospel. 
*^  From  Lambeth,  the  third  day  of  Majr^ 

^  After  I  had  written  this  letter  unto  your  Grace, 
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^  my  Lord  Chancellor,  my  Lord  of  Oxford,  my  Lord  BOOR 

•'  of  Sussex,  and  my  Lord  Chamberlain  of  your  Grace's     ^^^' 

^  house,  sent  for  me  to  come  unto  the  Star-Chamber ;     iwe. 

"  and  there  declared  unto   me  such  things  as  your 

"  Grace's  pleasure  was   they  should  make  me  privy 

*^  unto.     For  the  which  I  am  most  bounden  unto  your 

'*  Grace.     And  what  communication  we  had  together, 

"  I   doubt  not  but  they  will   make  the  true  report 

**  thereof  unto  your  Grace.     I  am  exceedingly  sorry 

*^  that  such  faults  can  be  proved  by  the  Queen,  as  I 

**  heard  of  their  relation.    But  I  am,  and  ever  shall  be, 

**  your  faithful  subject. 

*'  Your  Grace's  most  humble  subject,  and  chaplain, 

"  T.  Cantuariensis.** 

But  jealousy,  and  the  King's  new  affection,  had  quite 
defaced  all  the  remainders  of  esteem  for  his  late  be- 
loved Queen.  Yet  the  ministers  continued  practising, 
to  get  further  evidence  for  the  trial ;  which  was  not 
brought  on  till  the  twelfth  of  May ;  and  then  Norris, 
Weston,  Brereton,  and  Smeton,  were  tried  by  a  com- 
mission of  Oyer  and  Terminer  in  Westminster  Hall« 
Tliey  were  twice  indicted,  and  the  indictments  were 
found  by  two  grand  juries,  in  the  counties  of  Kent 
and  Middlesex  :  the  crimes  with  which  they  were 
charged  being  said  to  be  done  in  both  these  counties. 
Mark  Smeton  confessed  he  had  known  the  Queen  car- 
nally three  times;  the  other  three  pleaded,  Noi- Guilty: 
but  the  jury,  upon  the  evidence  formerly  mentioned, 
found  them  all  guilty ;  and  judgment  was  given,  that 
they  should  be  drawn  to  the  place  of  execution,  and 
some  of  them  to  be  hanged,  others  to  be  beheaded, 
and  all  to  be  quartered,  as  guilty  of  high  treason.  On  she  u 
the  fif^nth  of  May,  the  Queen,  and  her  brother  the^^?«f^"* 
Lord  Rochford,  (who  was  a  peer,  having  been  made 
a  Viscount  when  bis  father  was  created  Earl  of  Wilt- 
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BOOK  shire,)  were  brought  to  be  tried  by  their  peers ;  ihe 
{III.     Duke  of  Norfolk  being  Lord  High  Steward  for  that 
i5da.    occasion.     With   him  sate  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  the 
Marquis  of  Exeter,  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  twenty- 
five  more  peers,  of  whom  their  father,  the  Earl  of  Wilt- 
See  Adden- shire,  was  onc.     Whether  this  unnatural  compliance 
***•  was  imposed  on  him  by  the  imperious  King,  or  offi- 

ciously submitted  to  by  himself,  that  he  might  thereby 
be  preserved  from  the  ruin  that  fell  on  his  family,  is 
not  known.  Here  the  Queen  of  England,  by  an  un- 
heard-of precedent^  was  brought  to  the  bar,  and  in- 
dicted ot  high  treason.  The  crimes  charged  on  hef 
were.  That  she  had  procured  her  brother,  and  the  other 
/our,  to  lie  with  her,  which  they  had  done  often ;  that 
she  had  said  to  them,  t/iat  the  King  never  had  her  heart, 
and  had  said  to  every  one  of  them  by  themselves,  that 
she  loved  them  better  than  any  pdlrson  whatsoever: 
which  was  to  the  slander  of  the  issue  that  was  begot^ 
ten  between  the  King  and  her.  And  this  was  treason, 
according  to  the  statute  made  in  the  twenty-sixth  year 
of  this  reign,  (so  that  the  law  that  was  made  for  her, 
and  the  issue  of  her  marriage,  is  now  made  use  of  to 
destroy  her.)  It  was  also  added  in  the  indictment, 
that  she  and  her  complices  had  cmispired  the  King^s 
death :  but  this,  it  seems,  was  only  put  in  to  swell  the 
charge ;  for  if  there  had  been  any  evidence  for  it,  there 
was  no  need  of  stretching  the  other  statute ;  or  if  they 
could  have  proved  the  violating  of  the  Queen,  the 
known  statute  of  the  twenty-fifth  year*  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Third  had  been  sufficient.  When  the  in- 
dictment was  read,  she  held  up  her  hand,  and  pleaded 
Not  Guilty,  and  so  did  her  brother;  and  did  answer  the 
evidence  was  brought  against  her  discreetly.  One  thing 
is  remarkable,  that  Mark  Smeton,  who  was  the  only 
person  who  confessed  any  thing,  was  never  confronted 
with  the  Queen,  nor  was  kept  to  be  an  evidence  against 
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her,  for  he  had  received  his  sentence  three  days  be-  BOOK 
fore,  and  so  could  be  no  witness  in  law ;  but  perhaps,  ^^^- 
though  he  was  wrought  on  to  confess,  yet  they  did  i^se. 
not  think  he  had  confidence  enough  to  aver  it  to  the 
Queen's  face ;  therefore  the  evidence  they  brought,  asi 
Spelman  says,  was  the  oath  of  a  woman  that  was  dead : 
yet  this,  or  rather  the  terror  of  offending  the  King,  so 
wrought  on  the  Lords,  that  they 'found  her  and  her 
brother  guilty;  and  judgment  was  given,  that  she 
should  be  burnt  or  beheaded  ai  the  Kin^s  pleasure. 
Upon  which  Spelman  observes,  that  whereas  burning 
is  the  death  which  the  law  appoints  for  a  woman  that 
is  attainted  s>f  treason  ;  yet,  since  she  had  been  Queen 
of  England,  they  lefl  it  to  the  King  to  determine, 
whether  she  should  die  so  infemous  a  death,  or  be  be- 
headed :  but  the  judges  complained  of  this  way  of  pro- 
ceeding, and  said,  such  a  disjunctive,  in  a  judgment  of 
treason,  had  never  been  seen.  The  Lord  Rochford 
was  also  condemned  to  be  beheaded  and  quartered* 
Yet  all  this  did  not  satisfy  the  enraged  King ;  but  the 
marriage  between  him  and  her  must  be  annulled,  and 
the  issue  illegitimated.  The  King  remembered  an  in- 
trigue that  had  been  between  her  and  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  which  was  mentioned  in  the  former 
book ;  and  that  he,  then  Lord  Piercy,  had  said  to  the 
Cardinal,  '^  That  he  had  gone  so  far  before  witnesses, 
^  diat  it  lay  upon  his  conscience,  so  that  he  could  not 
^*  go  back  :**  tiiis,  it  is  like,  might  be  some  promise  he 
made  to  marry  her,  per  verba  defuturoy  which  though 
it  was  no  precontract  in  itself,  yet  it  seems  the  poor 
Queen  was  either  so  ignorant,  or  so  ill-advised,  as  to 
be  persuaded  afterwards  it  was  one ;  though  it  is  cer- 
tain that  nothing  but  a  contract  per  verba  de  prasenii 
could  be  of  any  force  to  annul  the  subsequent  mar- 
riage. The  King  and  his  council,  reflecting  upon 
what  it  seems  the  Cardinal  had  told  him,  resolved  to 
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BOOK  try  wh&t  could  be  made  of  it^  and  pressed  the  Earl  of 
^^'     Northumberland  to  confess  a  contract  between  him 
i»d6.    and  her.    But  he  took  his  oath  before  the  two  arch- 
bishops, that  there  was  no  contract,  nor  promise  of 
marriage,  ever  between  them ;  and  received  the  sacra- 
ment upon  it,  before  the  Duke  of  Norfolk^  and  others 
of  the   King's   learned   council   in  the  law  spiritual, 
wishing  it  might  be  to  his  damnation,  if  there  were 
any  such  thing:  (concerning  which  I  have  seen  the 
original  declaration  under  his  own  hand.)     Nor  could 
they  draw  any  confession  from  the  Queen,  before  the 
sentence :  for  certainly  if  they  could  have  done  that, 
the  divorce  had  gone  before  the  trial ;  and  then  she 
must  have  been  tried  only  as  Marchioness  of  Pern- 
broker    But  now,  she  lying  under  so  terrible  a  sen- 
fenc^",  it  is  most  probable  that  either  some  hopes  of 
life  were  given  her,  or  at  least  she  was  wrought  on 
by  the  assurances  of  mitigating  tliat  cruel  part  of  her 
judgment^  of  being  burtU^  into  the  milder  part  of  the 
sentence  of  having  her  head  cut  off;  so  that  she  con<^ 
fessed  a  precontract,  and. on  the  seventeenth  of  May 
was  brought  to  Lambeth ;  and  in  court,  the  afflicted 
Archbishop  sitting  judge,  some  persons  of  quality  be- 
tJponart    ing  present^  she  confessed  some  just  and  lawful  im- 
^fe»ion  pediments;  by  which  it  was  evident^  that  her  mar- 
is divorced,  yjj^g^  ^j^j^  ^^  g^j^^g  ^^  ^^^  Valid.     Upott  which  con- 
fession, her  marriage  between  the  King  and  her  was 
judged  to  have  been  null  and  void.    The  jrecord  of  the 
sentence  is  burnt:  but  these  particulars  are  repeated 
in  the  act  that  passed  in  the  next  parliament^  touching 
the  succession  to  the  crown.    It  seems  this  was  se*- 
eretly  done,  for  Spelman  writes  of  it  thus ;  It  was  said, 
there  was  a  divorce  made  between  the  King  and  her^ 
upon  her  confessing  a  precontract  with  another  before 
her  marriage  with  the  King ;  so  that  it  was  then  only 
talked  of^  but  not  generally  known. 
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The  two  sentences  that  were  passed  upon  the  Queen^  BOOK 
the  one  of  attainder  for  adultery,  the  other  of  divorce^     ^^^' 
because  of  a  precontract^  did   so  contradict  one  an-     1936. 
other,  that  it  was  apparent  one^  if  not  both  of  them, 
must  be  unjust ;  for  if  the  marriage  between  the  King 
and  her  was  null  from  the  beginnmgj  then,  since  she 
was  not  the  King^s  wedded  wife^  there  cduld  be  no  adul- 
tery :  and  her  marriage  to  the  King  was  either  a  true 
marriage,  or  not:  if  it  Was  true,  then  the  annulling 
of  it  was  unjust ;  and  if  it  was  no  true  marriage,  then 
the  attainder  was  unjust ;  for  there  could  be  no  breach 
of  that  faith  which  was   neVer  given:  so  that  it  i9 
plain,  the  King  was   resolved  to  be  rid  of  her,  and 
to  illegitimate  her  daughter,  and  in  that  transport  of 
his   fury  did   not  consider  that  the  very  method  he 
took  discovered  the  injustice  of  his  proceedings  against 
her.     Two  days  after  thisj  she  was  ordered  to  be  exe^ 
cuted  in  the  green  on  Tower-hilL     How  she  received 
these  tidings,  and  how  steadfast  she  continued  in  the 
protestations  of  her  innoceneej  will  best  appear  by  the 
following  circumstances;     The  day  before  she  suffered,  Hef  pnp^^ 
upon  a  strict  search  of  her  past  life,  she  called   toSlS?/^' 
mind,  that  she  had  played   the  step-mother  too  se- 
verely to  Lady  Mary^  and  had  done  her  many  injuries. 
Upon  which,  she  made  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower*» 
lady  sit  down  in  the  chair  of  state ;  which  the  other, 
after  some  ceremony,  doing,  she  fell   down  on    her 
knees>  and  with  many  tears  charged  the  lady^  as  she 
would  answer  it  to  God,  to  go  in  her  name,  and  do, 
as  she  had  done^  to  the  Lady  Mary^  and  ask  her  for-^ 
giveness  for  the  wrongs  she  had  done  hef.     And  she 
said^  she  had  no  quiet  in  her  conscience  till  she  had 
done  that^  but  thought  she  did  in  this  what  became 
a  Christian.     The  Lady  Mary  could  not  so  easily  par-f 
don  these  injuries;  but  retained  the  resentments  of 
them  her  whole  life. 
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BOOK%     This  ingenuity  and  tenderness  of  ooasoienoe  about 
^^^'     lesser  matters^  is  a  great  presumption,  that  if  she  had 
idstf.     been  guilty  of  more  eminent  faults,  she  had  not  con- 
tinued to  the  last  denying  them,  and  making  pro- 
testations of  her  innocency.     For  that  same  night  she 
sent  her  last  message  to  the  King,  and  acknowledged 
herself  much  obliged  to  him,  that  had  continued  still 
to  advance  her.     She  said,  he  had,  from  a  private  gen- 
tlewoman, first  made  her  a  Marchioness,  and  then  a 
Queen ;  and  now,  since  he  could  raise  her  no  higher, 
was  sending  her  to  be  a  saint  in  heaven:  she  pro- 
tested her  innocence,  and  recommended  her  daughter 
to  his  care.    And  her  carriage  that  day  she. died  will 
appew  irom   the  follovring  letter,  writ  by  the  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Tower,  copied  from  the  original,  whi<^ 
I  insert,  because  the  copier  employed  by  the  Lord 
Herbert  has  not  writ  it  out  faithfully;  for  I  cannot 
fliink  that  any  part  of  it  im  lefl  out  on  design. 

The  uen-      "  Sir,  Thesc  should  be  to  advertise  you,  I  have  r&- 

Siro^t *^  oeived  your  letter,  whefein  you  would  have  strangers 

^•*^-       ^  conveyed  out  of  the  Tower ;  and  so  they  be  by  the 

^^  means  of  Richard  Gressum  and  William  Loke,  smd 

^^  Wythspoll.     But  the  number  of  strangers  passed 

^  not  thirty,  and  not  many  of  those  armed ;  and  tiie 

^^  ambassador  of  the  Emperor  had  a  servant  there,  and 

•*  honestly  put  out.    Sir,'  if  we  have  not  an  hour  cer- 

^  tain,  as  it  may  be  known  in  London,  I  think  here 

^^  will   be  but  few,  and  I  think  a  reasonable  number 

*^  we^e  best ;  for  I  suppose  she  will  declare  herself  to 

**  be  a  good  woman,  fbr  all  men  but  for  the  King,  at 

*•  the  hour  of  her  death.     For  this  morning  she  sent 

for  me,  that  I  might  be  with  her  at  such  time  as 

she  received  the  good  Lord,  to  the  intent  I  should 

"  hear  her  speak  as  touching  her  innoeency  alway  to 

**  be  clear.    And  in  the  writing  of  this  she  sent  for 
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"  me,  and  at  my  coniing  she  9aid :  Mr.  Kingttoii,  I  BOOK 
'^  hear  say  I  shall  not  die  aforeaoon^  and  I  am  very     ^^^' 
**  sorry  therefofe,  for  I   thought  to  be  dead  by  this     wa#. 
^^  time,  and  past  my  pain.    I  told  her,  it  should  be 
^^  no  pain,  it  was   so  sottle.     And  then  she  said,  I 
*^  beard  say  the  executioner  was  very  good,  and  I  have 
'^  a  little  neck ;  and  put  her  hands  about  it,  laughing 
'^  heartily.     I  have  seen  many  men,  and  also  women, 
'^  executed,  and  that  they  have  been  in  great  sorrow; 
^'  and  to  my  knowledge  this  lady  has  much  joy  and 
^'  pleasure  in  death.    Sir,  her  Almoner  is  continually 
^^  vdth  her,  and  had  been  since  two-a-clock  after  mid* 
'^  night    This  is  the  effect  of  any  thing  that  is  here  at 
^^  this  time,  and  thus  fare  you  well. 

''  Yours, 

''  William  Kingston." 

A  little  before  noon,  being  the  nineteenth  of  May,  Hcr  cxccu- 
she  was  brought  to  the  scaffold,  where  she  made  a^*^*^* 
short  speech  to  a  great  company  that  came  to  look  on 
the  last  scene  of  this  fatal  tragedy :  the  chief  of  whom 
were,  the  Dukes  of  Suffolk  and  Richmond,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  Secretary  Cromwell,  with  the  Lord 
Mayor,  the  Sheriffs,  and  Aldermen  of  London.  "  She 
^'  said,  she  was  come  to  die,  as  she  was  judged  by  the 
**  law  ;  she  would  accuse  none,  nor  say  any  thing  of 
'^  the  ground  upon  which  she  was  judged.  She  prayed 
^^  heartily  for  the  King,  and  called  him  a  most  mer- 
^^  ciful  and  gentle  Prince,  and  that  he  had  been  al- 
^  ways  to  her  a  good,  gentle,  sovereign  Lord ;  and  if 
^^  any  would  meddle  with  her  cause,  she  required  them 
^  to  judge  the  best  And  so  she  took  her  leave  of 
^^  them,  and  of  the  world,  and  heartily  desired  they 
'^  would  pray  for  her.**  After  she  had  been  some  time 
in  her  devotions,  her  last  words  being,  To  Christ  I 
ammend  my  soul,  her  head  was  cut  off  by  the  hang* 
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BOOK  man  of  Calais,  who  was  brought  ovet  as  more  expert  at 
^^^'  .  beheading  than  any  in* England:  her  eyes  and  lips 
1W6.  were  observed  to  move  after  her  head  was  cut  off,  as 
Spelman  writes  ;  but  her  body  was  thrown  into  a  com- 
mon chest  of  elm-tree,  that  was  made  to  put  arrows  in, 
and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  within  the  Tower,  before 
twelve  o'clock. 

Her  brother,  with  the  other  four,  did  also  suffer  x 
none  of  them  were  quartered,  but  they  were  all  be- 
headed, except  Smeton,  who  was  hanged.  It  was  ge-^ 
nerally  said,  that  he  was  corrupted  into  that  confession, 
and  had  his  life  promised  him  ;  but  it  was  not  fit  to  let 
him  live  to  telf  tales.  Norris  had  been  much  in  the 
King's  favour,  and  an  offer  was  made  him  of  his  life, 
if  he  would  confess  his  guilt,  and  accuse  the  Queen, 
But  he  generously  rejected  that  unhandsome  proposi-^ 
tion,  and  said,  *^  That  in  his  conscience  he  thought 
*'  her  innocent  of  these  things  Iptid  to  her  charge :  but 
"  whether  she  was  or  not,  he  would  not  accuse  her  of 
5^  any  thing ;  and  he  would  die  a  thousand  t)ines^  rather 
"  than  ruin  an  innocent  person,*^ 
The  several  Thcsc  proceedings  occasioned  as  great  variety  of 
fhatwwc  censures,  as  there  were  diversity  of  interests.  The 
^TbSsT"*^  Popish  party  said,  The  justice  of  God  was  visible,  that 
proceed-  g^g^  ^j^q  j^^d  supplaultcd  Quceu  Katharine,  met  with 
the  like,  and  harder  measure,  by  the  same  means. 
Some  took  notice  of  her  faint  justifying  herself  on  the 
scaffold,  as  if  her  conscience  h^d  then  prevailed  so  fkr, 
that  she  could  no  longer  deny  a  thing,  for  which  she 
was  so  soon  to  answer  at  another  tribunal.  But  others 
thought  her  care  of  her  daughter  made  her  speak  so 
tenderly ;  for  she  had  observed,  that  Queen  Katharine's 
obstinacy  had  drawn  the  King's  indignation  on  her 
daughter;  and  therefore,  that  she  alone  might  bear 
her  misfortunes,  and  derive  no  share  of  them  on  her 
flltughter,  she  spake  in  a  style  that  could  give  the  King 
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no  just  offence :  and  as  she  said  enough  to  justify  her-  BOOK 
self,  so  she  said  as  much  for  the  King^s  honour  as.     ^^^- 
could  be  expected.     Yet,  in  a  letter  that  she  wrote  to     >*3«- 
the  King  from  the  Tower,  (which  will  be  found  in  theCo"ect. 
Collection,)  she  pleaded  her  innocence  in  a  strain  of 
so  much  wit,   and   moving  passionate  eloquence,   as 
perhaps  can  scarce  be  paralleled :  certainly  her  spirits 
were  much  exalted  when  she  wrote  it,  for  it  is  a  pitch 
above  her  ordinary  style.     Yet  the  copy  I  take  it  from 
lying  among  CromwelFs  other  papers,  makes  me  believe 
it  was  truly  written  by  her. 

Her  carriage  seemed  too  free;  and  all  people  thought 
that  some  freedoms  and  levities  in  her  had  encouraged 
those  unfortunate  persons  to  speak  such  bold  things  to 
her,  since  few  attempt  upon  the  chastity,  or  make  de* 
clarations  of  love,  to  persons  of  so  exalted  a  quality, 
except  they  see  some  invitations,  at  least  in  their  car- 
riage.    Others  thought  that  a  free  and  jovial  temper 
might,  with  great  innocence,  though  with  no  discretion, 
lead  one  to  all  those  things  that  were  proved  against 
her ;  and  therefore  they  concluded  her  chaste,  though 
indiscreet     Others   blamed  the   King,  and  taxed  his 
cruelty*  in   proceeding  so  severely  against  a    person 
whose  chastity  he  had  reason  to  be  assured  of,  since 
she  had  resisted  his  addresses  near  five  years,  till  he 
le^timated   them   by  marriage*     But  others  excused 
hinu     It  is  certain  her  x^arriage  had  given  just  cause 
of  some  jealousy,  and  that  being  the  rage  of  a  man,  it 
was  no  wonder  if  a  king  of  his  temper,  conceiving  it 
against  one  whom   he  had   so   signally  obliged,  was 
transported  into  unjustifiable  excesses* 

Others  condemned  Cranmer,  as  a  man  that  obse-» 
quiously  followed  all  the  King's  appetites;  and  that 
he  had  now  divorced  the  King  a  second  time,  which 
showed  that  his  conscience  was  governed  by  the  King*8 
pleasure,  as  his  supreme  law.    But  what  h^  did  was 
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BOOK  unavoidable.  For  whatever  motives  drew  from  her 
^^^^  the  confession  of  that  precontract^  he  was  obliged  to 
1586.  give  sentence  upon  it;  and  that  which  she  confessed 
being  such  as  made  her  incapable  to  contract  marriage 
with  the  King,  he  could  not  decline  the  giving  of  sen- 
tence upon  so  formal  a  confession.  Some  loaded  all 
that  favoured  the  Reformation ;  and  said,  it  now  ap* 
peared  what  a  woman  their  great  patroness  and  sup- 
porter had  been.  But  to  those  it  was  answered,  that 
her  feults,  if  true,  being  secret,  could  cast  no  reflection 
on  those,  who,  being  ignorant  of  them,  made  use  of 
her  protection.  And  the  church  of  Rome  thought  not 
their  cause  suffered  by  the  enraged  cruelty  and  ambi- 
tion of  the  cursed  Irene,  who  had  convened  the  second 
council  of  Nice,  and  set  up  the  worship  of  images 
again  in  the  east ;  whom  the  popes  continued  to  court 
and  magnify,  after  her  barbarous  murder  of  her  son^ 
with  otiier  act^  of  unsatiated  spite  and  ambition. 
Therefore  they  had  no  reason  to  think  the  worse  of 
persons  for  claiming  the  protection  of  a  Queen,  whose 
faults  (if  she  was  at  all  criminal)  were  unknown  to 
them  when  they  made  use  of  her. 

Soine  have,  since  that  time,  concluded  it  a  great 
evidence  of  her  guilt,  that,  during  her  daughter  s  long 
and  glorious  reign,  there  was  no  full  nor  complete  vin- 
dication pf  her  published.  For  the  writers  of  that  time 
thought  it  enough  to  speak  honourably  of  her,  and,  in 
general,  to  call  her  innocent :  but  none  of  them  ever 
attempted  a  clear  discussion  of  the  particulars  laid  to 
her  chai^,  This  h^d  been  much  to  h^r  daughter's 
honour ;  and  therefore,  sinqe  it  was  not  done,  others 
concluded  it  could  not  be  done,  and  that  their  know- 
ledge of  her  guilt  restrained  their  peps,  But  others  do 
not  at  all  allow  of  that  inference,  and  think  rather, 
that  it  was  the  great  wisdofn  of  that  tim^  not  to  suflfer 
such  thipgs  to  be  called  in  c^juestion,  since  no  wise  go« 
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vernment  will  admit  of  a  debate  about  the  clearness  of  BOOK 
the  prince's  title.     For  the  very  attempting  to  prove  it,     ^^^• 


weakens  it  more  than  any  of  the  proofs  that  are  brought  i^^^* 
can  confirm  it;  therefore  it  was  prudently  done  of 
that  Queen,  and  her  great  ministers,  never  to  suffer 
any  vindication  or  apology  to  be  written.  Some  in* 
discretions  could  not  be  denied;  and  these  would  all 
have  been  catched  hold  of,  and  improved  by  the  busy 
emissaries  of  Home  and  Spain. 

But  nothing  did  more  evidently  discover  the  secret 
cause  of  this  Queen's  ruin,  than  the  King's  marrying 
Jane  Seimour  the  day  after  her  execution.  She,  of  all 
King  Henry's  wives,  gained  most  on  his  esteem  and 
affection :  but  she  was  happy  in  one  thing,  that  she 
did  not  outlive  his  love;  otherwise  she  might  have 
fallen  as  signally  as  her  predecessor  had  done.  Upon 
this  turn  of  affitirs  a  great  change  of  counsels  fol* 
lowed. 

There  was  nothing  now  that  kept  the  Emperor  andTh^^r 
the  Kins  at  a  distance,  but  the  illesitimation  of  thedeaToana 
Lady  Mary ;  and  if  that  matter  had  been  adjusted,  the  tion  with' 
King  was  in  no  more  hazard  of  trouble  from  him:*^^*"' 
therefore  it  was  proposed,  that  she  might  be  again 
restored  to  the  King^s  favour.     She  found  this  was  the 
best  opportunity  she  could  ever  look  fm*,  and  therefore 
laid  hold  on  it,  and  wrote  an  humble  submission  to 
the  King,  and  desired  again  to  be  admitted  to  his  pre* 
sence.     But  her  submissions  had  some  reserves  in 
them ;   therefore  she  was  pressed  to  be  more  express 
in  her  acknowledgments.    At  this  she  stuck  long,  and 
had  almost  embroiled  herself  again  with  her  father. 
She  freely  ofiered  to  submit  to  the  laws  of  the  land 
about  the  successipn,  and  confessed  the  fault  of  her 
former  obstinacy.    But  the  King  would  have  her  ao« 
knowledge,  that  his  marriage  to  her  mother  was  in- 
eestuous  and  unlawful;  and  to  renounce  the  Pope*s 
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BOOK  aathority,  and  to  accept  him  as  supreme  head  of  the 
^^^'     church  of  England.     These  things  were  of  hard  di- 
1596.    gestion  with   her,  and   she  could  not  easily  swallow 
them ;  so  she  wrote  to  Cromwell  to  befriend  her  at 
the  King*8  hands.     Upon  which  many  letters  passed 
between  them.     He  wrote  to  her,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  recover  her  Other's  favour,  without  a  full  and 
clear  submission   in   all  points.     So  in  the  end   she 
yielded ;  and  sent  the  following  paper,  all  written  with 
her  own  hand,  which  is  set  down  as  it  was  copied 
from  the  original  yet  extant. 
Her  sub-        '^  The  coufcssion  of  me,  the  Lady  Mary,  made  upon 
unto  her  "  Certain   points   and   articles   under-written :    in   the 
cSL^Lrtit.  ^*  which,  as  I  do  now  plainly,  and  with  all  mine  heart, 
otho.c.io.if  confess  and  declare  mine  inward  sentence,  belief,  and 
^^gudgment,  with  a  due  conformity  of  obedience  to  the 
"  laws  of  the  realm;  so,  minding  for  ever  to  persist  and 
"  continue  in  this  determination,  without  change,  al- 
*'  teration,  or  variance,  I  do  most  humbly  beseech  the 
King's  Highness,  my  father,  whom  I  have  obstinately 
and  inobediently  offended  in  the  denial  of  the  same 
^*  heretofore,  to  forgive  mine  offences  therein,  and  to 
^^  take  me  to  his  most  gracious  mercy. 

^^  First,  I  confess  and  knowledge  the  King's  Majesty 
"  to  be  my  sovereign  Lord  and  King  in  the  imperial 
*^  crown  of  this  realm  of  England ;  and  do  submit  my- 
"  self  to  his  Highness,  and  to  all  and  singular  laws  and 
^^  statutes  of  this  realm,  as  becometh  a  true  and  faithful 
"  subject  to  do ;  which  I  shall  also  obey,  keep,  observe, 
^^  advance,  and  maintain,  according  to  my  bounden 
*'  duty,  with  all  the  power,  force,  and  qualities,  that 
"  God  hath  endued  me  with,  during  my  life. 

^  Iteniy  I   do  recognize,   accept,   take,  repute,   and 

"  knowledge,  the  King's  Highness  to  be  supreme  head 

"  m  earth,  under  Christy  of  the  church  of  England;  and 

do  utterly  refuse  the  Bishop  of  Rome's  pretended 
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'^  authority,  power,  and  jurisdiction,  within  this  realm  BOOK 

^*  heretofore  usurped,  according  to  the  laws  and  statutes     ^^^' 

**  made  in  that  behalf,  and  of  all  the  King*s  true  sub-    i596- 

^'  jects  humbly  received,  admitted,  obeyed,  kept,  and 

"  observed ;  and  also  do  utterly  renounce  and  forsake 

**  all  manner  of  remedy,  interest,  and  advantietge  which 

"  I  may  by  any  means  claim  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome's 

^'  laws,  process,  jurisdiction,  or  sentence,  at  this  present 

"  time,  or  in  any  wise  hereafter,  by  any  manner  of 

^^  title,  colour,  mean,  or  case,  that  is,  shall,  or  can  be 

'^  devised  for  that  purpose^ 

''  Mary. 

*^  Item^  I  do  freely,  frankly,  and  for  the  discharge  of 
^'  my  duty  towards  God,  the  King^s  Highness,  and  his 
^*  laws,  without  other  respect,  recognize  and  know- 
^^  ledge,  that  the  marriage  heretofore  had  between  his 
^*  Majesty,  and  my  mother,  the  late  Princess  Dowager, 
^^  was,  by  God*s  law,  and  man*s  law,  incestuous  and 
"  unlawful. 

^^Marjr.- 

Upon  this  she  was  again  received  into  favour.  One  she »  re. 
circumstance  I  shall  add,  that  shows  the  frugality  of h^  lav^. 
that  time.  In  the  establishment  that  was  made  for 
her  family,  there  was  only  40L  a  quarter  assigned  for 
her  privy-purse.  I  have  seen  a  letter  of  her*s  to  Crom- 
well, at  the  Christmas-quarter,  desiring  him  to  let  the 
King  know,  that  she  must  be  at  some  extraordinary 
expence  that  season,  that  so  he  might  increase  her 
allowance,  since  the  40l.  would  not  defray  the  charge 
of  that  quarter. 

For  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  though  the  King  divested  The  Lady 
her  of  the  title  of  Princess  of  Wales,  yet  he  continued  ^T^^ 
Ijtill  to  breed  her  up  in  the  court  with  all  the  care  and^*^ 
^ndemess  of  a  &ther.    And  the  new  Queen,  what^»^>^ 
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BOOK  from  the  sv^eetness  of  her  disposition,  and  what  out  of 
^^^'  comphance  with  the  King,  who  loved  her  much,  waa 
1536.  as  kind  to  her  as  if  she  had  been  her  mother.  Of 
which  I  shall  add  one  pretty  evidence,  though  the 
childishness  of  it  may  be  thought  below  the  gravity  of 
a  history ;  yet  by  it  the  reader  will  see  both  the  kind- 
ness that  the  King  and  Queen  had  for  her,  and  that 
they  allowed  her  to  subscribe,  daughter.  There  arc 
two  original  letters  of  hers  yet  remaining,  writ  to  the 
Queen  when  she  was  with  child  of  King  Edward ;  the 
one  in  Italian,  the  other  in  English ;  both  writ  in  a 
fair  hand,  the  same  that  she  Wrote  all  the  rest  of  her 
life.  But  the  conceits  in  that  writ  in  English  are  so 
pretty,  that  it  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader  to 
see  this  first  blossom  of  so  great  a  Princess,  when  she 
was  not  full  four  years  of  age,  she  being  born  in  Sep- 
tember 1533,  and  this  writ  in  July  1537. 
Her  letter  «  Although  your  Highness'  letters  be  most  joyful  to 
Queen  ^^  me  in  absence,  yet,  considering  what  pain  it  is  to  you 
four^ws  "  to  write,  your  Grace  being  so  great  with  child,  and 
of  age.  €€  gQ  sickly,  your  commendation  were  enough  in  my 
*^  Lord's  letter.  I  much  rejoice  at  your  health,  with 
^*  the  well  liking  of  the  country ;  with  my  humble 
^^  thanks  that  your  Grace  wished  me  with  you  till  I 
"  were  weary  of  that  country.  Your  Highness  were 
^'  like  to  be  cumbered  if  I  should  not  depart  till  I  were 
"  weary  being  with  you ;  although  it  were  in  the 
"  worst  soil  in  the  world,  your  presence  would  make 
^'  it  pleasant.  I  cannot  reprove  my  Lord  for  not  doing 
^'  your  commendations  in  his  letter,  for  he  did  it ;  and 
"  although  he  had  not,  yet  I  will  not  complain  of  him, 
f^  for  that  he  shall  be  diligent  to  give  me  knowledge 
^'  from  time  to  time,  how  his  busy  child  doth ;  and  if 
^*  I  were  at  his  birth,  no  doubt  I  would  see  him  beaten, 
**  for  the  trouble  he  has  put  you  to.  Mr.  Denny,  and 
**  my  Lady,  with  humble  thanks  prayeth  most  entirely 
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*'  for  your  Grace^  prayeth  the  almighty  God  to  send  BOOK 
"you  a  most  lucky  deliverance.     And  my  Mistress     ^^^' 
"  wisheth  no  less^  giving  your  Highness  most  humble    1936. 
"  thanks  for  her  commendations.   Writ  with  very  little 
"  leisure^  this  last  day  of  July. 

"  Your  humble  daughter, 

"  Elizabeth.'' 

But  to  proceed  to  more  serious  matters.  A  parlia-Anew 
ment  was  summoned  to  meet  the  eighth  of  June.  IfSoiST*" 
fall  forty  days  be  necessary  for  a  summons,  then  the 
writs  must  have  been  issued  forth  the  day  before  the 
late  Queen's  disgrace ;  so  that  it  was  designed  before 
llie  justs  at  Greenwich,  and  did  not  flow  from  any 
thing  that  then  appeared.  When  the  parliament  met^Joumai 
die  Lord  Chancellor  Audley,  in  his  speech,  told  them, 
^  That  when  the  former  parliament  was  dissolved,  the 
^^  King  had  no  thoughts  of  summoning  a  new  one  so 
^  soon.  But  for  two  reasons  he  had  now  called  them. 
"  The  one  was,  that  he,  finding  himself  subject  to  so 
^  many  infirmities,  and  considering  that  he  was  mortal, 
**  (a  rare  thot^ht  in  a  prince,)  he  desired  to  settle  an 
**  apparent  heir  to  the  crown,  in  case  he  should  die 
•*  without  children  lawfully  begotten.  The  other  was, 
**  to  repeal  an  act  of  the  former  parliament,  concerning 
^  the  succession  of  the  crown  to  the  issue  of  the  King 
"  by  Queen  ^nne  Bolejm.  He  desired  them  to  reflect 
^^  on  the  great  troubles  and  vexation  the  King  was 
"  involved  in  by  his  first  unlawfal  marriage,  and  the 
'*  dangers  he  was  in  by  his  second ;  which  might  well 
^  have  frighted  any  body  from  a  third  marriage.  But 
'^  Anne,  and  her  con'spirators,  being  put  to  death,  at 
*^  they  well  deserved;  the  King,  at  the  humble  request 
^  of  die  nobility,  and  not  out  of  any  carnal  concupis- 
^  cencc,  was  pleased  to  marry  again  a  Queen,  by  whom 
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BOOK  **  there  were  very  probable  hopes  of  his  having  chi^ 
^^^-  ^^  dren:  therefore  he  recommended  to  them,  to  provide 
1*36.  «  an  heir  to  the  crown  by  the  King's  direction,  who,  if 
^*  the  King  died  without  children  lawfully  begotten, 
"  might  rule  over  them.  He  desired  they  would  pray 
"  God  earnestly,  that  he  would  grant  the  King  issue 
'^  of  his  own  body ;  and  return  thanks  to  almighty 
*^  God,  that  preserved  such  a  King  to  them  out  of  so^ 
^^  many  imminent  dangers,  who  employed  all  his  care 
^^  and  endeavours,  that  he  might  keep  his  whole  people 
'^  in  quiet,  peace,  and  perfect  charity,  and  leave  then» 
"  so  to  those  that  should  succeed  him/* 

The  act  of  But  though  this  was  the  chief  cause  of  calling  the 
parliament,  it  seems  the  ministers  met  with  great  diflS- 
culties,  and  therefore  spent  much  time  in  preparing 
men's  minds.  For  tlie  bill  about  the  succession  to  the 
crown  was  not  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords  before 
the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  that  the  Lord  Chancellor 
offered  it  to  the  House.  It  went  through  both  Houses 
without  any  opposition.  It  contained,  first,  ^^  A  repeal 
^^  of  the  former  act  of  succession,  and  a  confirmation 
'^  of  the  twp  sentences  of  divorce;  the  issue  of  both  the 
^'  King's  former  marriages  being  declared  illegitimate/ 
'  '^  and  for  ever  excluded  from  claiming  the  inheritance 
^'  of  the  crown,  as  the  King's  Is^wful  heirs  by  lineal 
'^  descent  The  attainder  of  Queen  Annef  and  her 
'^  complices  is  confirmed.  Queen  Anne  is  said  to 
'^  have  been  inflamed  with  pride  and  carnal  desires  of 
*'  her  body ;  and,  having  confederated  herself  with  her 
*^  complices,  to  have  committed  divers  treasons,  to  the 
'^  danger  of  the  King's  royal  person ;  (with  other  ag- 
^^  gravating  words ;)  for  which  she  had  justly  suffered 
'^  death,  and  is  now  attainted  by  act  of  parliament. 
^^  And  all  things  that  had  been  said  or  done  i^ainst 
^^  her,  or  her  daughter,  being  contrary  to  an  act  of  par- 
^  liament  then  in  force,  and  pardoned ;   and  the  in* 
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**  heritance  of  the  crown  is  established  on  the  issue  of  BOOK 
«  Queen  Jane,  whether  male  or  female,  or  the  King*s     ™* 
**  issue  by  any  other  wife  whom  he  might  marry  after-    "oe. 
"  wards. 

"  But  since  it  was  not  fit  tp  declare  to  whom  the 
*'  succession  of  the  crown  belonged  after  the  King^s 
^^  death,  lest  the  person  so  designed  might  be  thereby 
*'  enabled  to  raise  trouble  and  commotions ;  therefore 
"  they,  considering  the  King's  wise  and  excellent  go- 
''  vemment,  and  confiding  in  the  lov^  and  affection 
"  which  he  bore  to  his  subjects,  did  give  him  full 
**  power  to  declare  the  succession  to  the  crown,  either 
"  by  his  letters  patents  under  the  Great  Seal,  or  by 
^'  his  last  will,  signed  with  his  hand ;  and  promised  all 
^^  faithful  obedience  to  the  persons  named  by  him. 
^'  And  if  any,  ko  designed  to  succeed  in  default  of 
'^  others,  should  endeavour  to  usurp  upon  those  before 
'^  them,  or  to  exclude  them,  they  are'  declared  traitors, 
^'  and  were  to  forfeit  all  the  right  they  might  thereafter 
*^  claim  to  the  crown.  And  if  any  should  maintain 
^^  the  lawfulness  of  the  former  marriages,  or  that  the 
**  issue  by  them  was  legitimate,  or  refused  to  swear  to 
'^  the  King's  issue  by  Queen  Jane,  they  were  also  de- 
**  clared  traitors.** 

By  this  act  it  may  appear  how  absolutely  this  King 
reigned  in  England.  Many  questioned  much  the  va- 
lidity of  it;  an4  (as  shall  afterwards  appear)  the  Scots 
said.  That  the  succession  to  the  crown  was  not  within 
the  parliamenVs  power  to  determine  about  it,  but  must 
go  by  inheritance  to  their  King,  in  default  of  issue  by 
this  King.  Yet  by  this  the  King  was  enabled  to  settle 
the  crown  on  his  children,  whom  he  had  now  declared 
illegitimate,  by  which  he  brought  them  more  abso- 
lutely to  depend  upon  himself.  He  neither  made 
them  desperate,  nor  gave  them  any  further  right  than 
what  they  were  to  derive  purely  from  his  own  good 
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BOOK  pleasure.     This   did  also  much  pacify  the  Emperor, 
11^-     since  his    kinswoman  was,   though    not   restored    in 


1530.    blood,  yet  put  in  a  capacity  to  succeed  to  the  crown. 
The  Pope       At  this  time  there  came  a  new  proposition  from 
Sarecon-  Romc,  to  try  if  the  King  would  accommodate  matters 
Sa  Ae    w**  ^^^  P^P^-     P^P«  Clement  the  Seventh  died  two 
•^w«>       years  before  this,  in  the  year  1534,  and  Cardinal  Far- 
nese  succeeded  him,  called  Pope  Paul  the  Third.     He 
had  before  this  made  one  unsuccessful  attempt  upon 
the  King;  but,  upon  the  beheading  of  the  Bishop  (and 
declared  Cardinal)  of  Rochester,  he  had  thundered  a 
most  terrible  sentence  of  deposition  against  the  King, 
and  designed  to  commit  the  execution  of  it  to  the  Em- 
peror:  yet  now,  when  Queen  Katharine  and  Queen 
Anne,  who  were  the  occasions  of  the  rupture,  were 
both  out  of  the  way,  he  thought  it  was  a  proper  con- 
juncture to  try  if  a  reconciliation  could  be  effected. 
This  he  proposed  to  Sir  Gregory  Cassali,  who  was  no 
more  the  King's  ainbassador  at  Rome,  but  was  still 
his  correspondent  there.    The  Pope  desired  he  would 
move  the  King  in  it,  and  let  him  know,  that  he  had 
ever  favoured  his  cause  in  the  former  Pope*s  time,  and 
though  he  was  forced  to  give  out  a  sentence  against 
him,  yet  he  had  never  any  intention  to  proceed  upon 
it  to  further  extremities. 
BacinTiio.     But  the  King  was  now  so  entirely  alienated  from 
the  court  of  Rome,  that,  to  cut  off  all  hopes  of  recon- 
ciliation, he  procured  two  acts  to  be  passed  in  this 
parliament.    The  one  was  for  the  utter  extinguishing 
the  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome.     It  was  brought 
into  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  fourth  of  July ;  and 
was  read  the  first  time  the  fiflh,  and  the  second  time 
on  the  sixth  of  July,  and  lay  at  the  committee  till  the 
twelfth.     And  on  the  fourteenth,  it  was  sent  down  to 
the  Commons,  who,  if  there  be  no  mistake  in  the  Jour- 
nalsy  sent  it  up  that  same  day:  diey  certaunly  made 
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^t  haste^  for  the  parliament  was  dissolved  within  BOOK 
four  days. 


The  preamble  of  this  first  act  contains  severe  re*  »*^<*- 
'^  flections^  on  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  (whom  some  called 
"  the  Pope,)  who  had  long  darkened  God's  word^  that 
'^  it  might  serve  his  pomp,  glory,  avarice,  ambition,  and 
"  tyranny,  both  upon  the  souls;  bodies,  and  goods  of 
"  all  Christians ;  excluding  Christ  out  of  the  rule  of 
"  man^s  soul,  and  princes  out  of  their  dominions  :  and 
"  had  exacted  in  England  great  sums,  by  dreams,  and 
"  vanities^  and  other  superstitious  way s«  Upon  these 
^'  reasons  his  usurpations  had  been  by  law  put  down  in 
'^  this  nation ;  yet  many  of  his  emissaries  were  still 
^^  practising  up  and'  down  the  kingdom,  and  persuad* 
**  iog  people  to  acknowledge  his  preteilded  authority* 
"  Therefore  every  person  so  offending,  after  the  last  of 
^^  July  next  to  come,  was  to  incur  the  pains  of  a  pne-- 
^^  munire ;  and  all  officers^  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical^ 
'^were  commanded  to  make  inquiry  about  such  of- 
■^  fences,  under  several  penalties*** 

On  the  twelfth  of  July  a  bill  was  brought  in  con-* 

ceming  privileges  obtained  from  the  see  of  Rome,  and 

was  read  the.  first  time :  and  on  the  seventeenth  it  was 

agreed  to,  and  sent  down  to  the  Commons^  who  sent 

it  up  again  the  next  da^y*     It  bears,  that  the  popes 

had,  during  their  usurpation,  ^^  granted  many  immuni- 

^  ties  to  several  bodies  and  societies  in  England,  which 

^'  upon  that  grant  had  been  now  long  in  use :  therefore 

^^  all  these  bulls^  breves,  and  every  thing  depending  on^ 

'^  or  flowing  firom  them^  were  declared  void  and  of  no 

"force.      Yet  all  marriages  celebrated   by  virtue  of 

'^  them^  that  were  not  otherwise  contrary  to  the  law  of 

"  God^  were  declared  good  in,  law ;   and  all  consecra^ 

"  tions  of  bishops  by  virtue  of  them  were  confirmed. 

^^  And  for  the  future^  all  who  enjoyed  any  privileges 

"  by  bulls^  were  to  bring  them  into  the  Chancery^  or 

VOL.  I.  c  G 
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BOOK  ^^  to  such  persons  as  the  King  should  appoint  for  that 

_2!i_"  c^^d.     And  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  law* 

1586.    «  fully  to  grant  anew  the  ^ects  contained  in  them, 

*^  which  grant  was  to  pass  under  the  Great  Seal^  and  to 

"  be  of  foil  force  in  law.** 

This  struck  at  the  abbots*  rights :  but  they  were 
glad  to  bear  a  diminution  of  their  greatness,  so  thejr 
might  save  the  whole,  which  now  lay  at  stake.  By  the 
thirteenth  act,  they  corrected  an  abuse  which  had  come 
in,  to  evade  the  force  of  a  statute  made  in  the  twenty- 
first  year  of  this  King,  about  the  residence  of  all  eccle- 
siastical persons  in  their  livings.  One  qualification, 
that  did  excuse  from  residence,  was  the  staying  at  the 
university  for  the  completing  of  their  studies.  Now 
it  was  found,  that  many  dissolute  clergymen  went  and 
lived  at  the  universities,  not  for  their  studies,  but  to 
be  excused  from  serving  their  cures.  So  it  was  enacted, 
that  none  above  the  age  of  forty,  that  were  not  either 
heads  of  houses,  or  public  readers,  should  have  any 
exemption  from  their  residence,  by  virtue  of  that 
clause  in  the  former  act.  And  those  under  that  age 
should  not  have  the  benefit  of  it,  except  they  were 
present  at  the  lectures,  and  performed  dieir  exercises 
in  the  schools. 

By  another  aqt,  there  was  provision  mad^  against 
the  prejudice  the  King's  heirs  might  receive,  befi»Q 
they  were  of  age,  by  parliaments  held  in  the  non««ge: 
that  whatsoever  acts  were  made  before  they  were 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  they  might,  at  any  time  of 
their  lives  after  that,  repeal  and  annul  by  their  letters 
patents,  which  should  have  equal  force  with  a  repeal 
by  act  of  parliament.  From  these  acts  it  appears,  tiiat 
the  King  was  absolute  master  both  of  the  a£kctions 
and  fears  of  his  subjects,  when,  in  a  new  parliament 
called  on  a  sudden,  and  in  a  session  o£  six  weeks,  from 
the  eighth  of  June  to  the  eighteenth  of  Joly^  acta  of 
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this  importance  were  passed  without  any  protest  or  BOOK 
public  opposition.  ^ 

But,  having  now  opened  the  business  of  the  parlia-^  laoe. 
ment^  iis  it  relates  to  the  state,  I  must  next  give  auccedingsin 
account  of  the  convocation^  which  sate  at  this  time,vo^^on« 
and  was  very  busy,  as  appears  by  the  Journals  of  the 
House  of  Lords;  in  which  this  is  given  for  a  reason  of 
many  adjournments,  because  the  spiritual  lords  were 
busy  in  the  convocation.     It  sate  down  on  the  ninth 
of  June,  according  to  Puller*s  extract;   it  %eing  the 
custom  of  all  this  reign  for  thart  court  to  meet  two  or 
three  days  after  the  parliament.     Hither  Cromwell  ' 
came  as  the  King's  Vicar-General :  but  he  was  not  yet 
Vicegerent.     For  he  sate  next  the  Archbishop;   but 
when  he  had  that  dignity,  he  sate  above  him.     Nor  do 
I  find  him  styled  in  any  writing  Vicegerent  for  some 
time  after  this ;  though  the  Lord  Herbert  says,  he  was 
made  Vicegerent  the  eighteenth  of  July  this  year,  the 
same  day  in  which  the  parliament  was  dissolved. 

Liatimer^  Bishop  of  Worcester,  preached  the  Latin 
sermon  on  these  words :  The  children  of  this  world  are 
ttwer  in  their  generation  than  the  children  of  light. 
He  was  the  most  celebrated  preacher  of  that  time :  the 
simplicity  and  plainness  of  his  matter,  with  a  serious 
and  fervent  action  that  accompanied  it,  being  preferred 
to  more  learned  and  elaborate  composures.  On  the 
twenty-first  of  June,  Cromwell  moved,  that  they,  would 
confirm  the  sentence  of  the  invalidity  of  the  King's 
marriage  with  Queen  Anne,  which  was  accordingly 
done  by  both  houses  of  convocation.  But  certainly 
Fuller  was  asleep  when  he  wrote,  That,  ten  days  before 
that^  the  Archbishop  had  passed  the  sentence  of  divorce^ 
on  the  day  before  the  Queen  was  beheaded.  Whereas, 
if  he  had  considered  this  more  ftiUy,  he  must  have  seen 
that  the  Queen  was  put  to  death  a  month  before  this, 
and  wa»  divoroed  two  days  before  she  died.     Yet,  with. 

c  e  3 
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BOOK  this  animadversion,  I  must  give  him  my  thanks  for 
^^^'     his  pains  in  coppng  out  of  the  Journals  of  Convocation 
iM6.     many  remarkable  things,  which   had  been  otherwise 
irrecoverably  lost. 

On  the  twenty-third  of  June  the  lower  house  of 
Convocation  sent  to  the  upper  house  a  collection  of 
many  opinions,  that  were  then  in  the  realm ;  which,  as 
they  thought,  were  abuses  and  errors  worthy  of  spe- 
cial reformation.  But  they  began  this  representation 
Fuller,  with  a  pi«testation,  "  That  they  intended  not  to  do 
"  or  speak  any  thing  which  might  be  unpleasant  to 
^'  the  King ;  whom  they  acknowledged  their  supreme 
"  head,  and  were  resolved  to  obey  his  commands,  re- 
"  nouncing  the  dope's  usurped  authority,  with  all  his 
^  laws  and  inventions,  now  extinguished  and  abolished ; 
^f  and  did  addict  themselves  to  almighty  God  and  his 
**  laws,  and  unto  the  King  and  the  laws  made  within 
"  this  kingdom.*" 

There  are  sixty-seven  opinions  set  down,  and  are 
either  tlie  tenets  of  the  old  Lollards,  or  the  new  re- 
formers, together  with  the  Anabaptists*  opinions.  Be- 
.  sides  all  whieh,  they  complained  of  many  unsavousy 
and  indiscreet  expressions,  which  were  either  feigned 
on  design  to  disgrace  the  new  preachers,  or  were  per- 
haps the  extravagant  reflections  of  some  illiterate  and 
injudicious  persons;  who  are  apt  upon  all  occarioos, 
by  their  heat  and  folly,  rather  to  prejudice  than  ad- 
vance their  party;  and  affect  some  petulant  jeers,  which 
they  think  witty,  and  arc  perhaps  well  entertained  by 
some  others,  who,  though  they  are  more  judicious 
themselves,  yet,  imagining  that  such  jests  on  the  con- 
trary opinions  mil  take  with  the  people,  do  give  them 
too  much  encouragement.  Many  of  these  jests  about 
confession,  praying  to  saints,  holy-water,  and  the  other 
ceremonies  of  the  church,  were  complained  of.  And 
the  last  articles  contained  sharp  reflections  on  some  of 
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the  bishops,  as  if  they  had  been  wanting  in  their  duty  BOOK 
to  suppress  such  things.     This  was  clearly  levelled  at     ^^^' 
Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  Shaxton,  who  were  noted  as     »«**• 
the  great  promoters  of  these  opinions*     The  first  did  it 
prudently  and  solidly :  the  second  zealously  and  sim- 
ply :  and  the  third  with  much  indiscreet  pride  and  va- 
nity.    But  now  that  the  Queen  was  gone,  who  had 
either  raised  or  supported  them,  their  enemies  hoped  5 

to  have  advantages  against  them,  and  to  lay  the  growth 
of  these  opinions  tt)  their  charge.  But  this  whole  pro- 
ject iailed,  and  Cranmer  had  as  much  of  the  King's  fa- 
vour as  ever ;  for,  instead  of  that  which  they  had  pro- 
jected, Cromwell,  by  the  King's  order,  coming  to  the 
convocation,  declared  to  them,  that  it  was  the  King's 
pleasure  that  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church 
should  be  reformed  by  the  rules  of  Scripture,  and  that 
nothing  was  to  be  maintained  which  did  not  rest  on 
that  authority;  for  it  was  absurd,  since  that  was  ac- 
knowledged to  contain  the  Itws  of  religion,  that  re-» 
course  should  rather  be  had  to  glosses,  or  the  decrees  of 
popes^  than  to  these.  There  was  at  that  time  one  Alex- 
ander Alesse,  a  Scotchman,  much  esteemed  for  his 
learning  and  piety,  whom  Cranmer  entertained  at  Lam- 
beth. Him  Cromwell  brought  with  him  to  the  convo-Antiq.  Brie 
cation,  and  desired  him  to  deliver  his  opinion  about  thecnn^. 
sacraments.  He  enlarged  himself  much  to  convince 
then^,  that  only  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper  were 
instituted  by  Christ. 

Stokesley,  Bishop  of  London,  answered  him  in  a  long 
discourse,  in  which  he  showed  he  was  better  acquainted 
with  the  learning  of  the  schools,  and  the  canon  law, 
than  with  the  Gospel :  he  was  seconded  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  and  others  of  that  party. 

But  Cranmer,  in  a  long  and  learned  speech,  showed 
how  useless  these  niceties  of  the  schools  were,  and  of 
bow  little  authority  they  ought  to  be ;  and  discoursed 

c  c  3 
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BOOK  largely  of  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  of  the  use 
^^^'  of  the  sacraments,  of  the  uncertainty  of  tradition,  and 
1A36.  of  the  corruption  which  the  monks  and  friars  had 
brought  into  the  Christian  doctrine.  He  w&s  vigorously 
seconded  by  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  who  told  them, 
the  world  would  be  no  longer  deceived  with  such  so- 
phisticated stuff  as  the  <;lergy  had  formerly  vented : 
the  laity  were  now  in  all  nations  studying  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  that  not  only  in  the  vulgar  translations,  but 
in  the  original  tongues  i  and  thei^ore  it  was  a  vain 
imagination  to  think  they  would  be  any  longer  gb- 
verned  by  those  arts,  which  in  the  former  ages  of  igno- 
rance had  been  so  effcctuaL  Not  many  days  after 
this,  there  were  several  articles  brought  into  the  upper 
house  of  Convocation,  devised  by  the  King  himself, 
about  which  there  were  great  debates  among  them; 
the  two  Archbishops  heading  two  parties:  Cranmer 
was  for  a  reformation,  and  with  him  joined  Thomas 
Goodrich,  Bishop  of  Ely,  Shaxton  of  Sarum,  Latimer 
of  Worcester,  Fox  of  Hereford,  Hilsey  of  Rochester, 
and  Barlow  of  St.  David*s. 

But  Lee,  Archbishop  of  York,  was  a  known  favourer 
of  the  Pope's  interests :  which  as  it  first  appeared  in 
his  scrupling  so  much,  with  the  whole  convocation  of 
York,  the  acknowledging  the  King  to  be  supreme 
head  of  the  church  of  England ;  so  he  had  since  dis- 
covered it  on  all  occasions,  in  which  he  durst  do  it 
without  the  fear  of  losing  the  King's  &vour:  so  he, 
and  Stol^esleyJ  Bishop  of  London,  Tonstall  of  Duresm, 
Gardiner  of  Winchester,  Longland  of  Lincoln,  Sher* 
bum  of  Chichester,  Nix  of  Norwich,  and  Kite  of  Car- 
hslc,  had  been  still  against  all  changes*  But  the  King 
discovered,  that  those  did  in  their  hearts  love  the  papal 
authority,  though  Gardiner  dissembled  it  most  artifi« 
cially.  Sherburn,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  upon  what 
inducement   I  cannot  vnderstand^  resided  his  bishop* 
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rick,  which  was  given  to  Richard  Sampson,  Dean  of  BOOK 
the  chapel;  a  pension  of  400l.  being  reserved  to  Sher-     ^^^' 
bum  for  his  Kfe,  which  was  confirmed  by  an  act  of  this    "««• 
parliament    Nix  of  Norwich  had  abo  offended  the 
King  signally,^ by  some* correspondence  ^ith  Rome^ 
and  was  kept  long  in  the  Marshalsea,  and  was  c6n- 
victtd  and  found  in  a  prmmunire:  the  King,  consider- 
ing his  great  age^  had  upon  his  humble  submission 
discharged  him  out  of  prison,  and  pardoned  him.    But 
he  died  the  former  year,  though  Fuller,  in  his  slight 
way^  makes  him  sit  in  this  convocation;  for  by. the 
s^enteenth  act  of  the  last  parliament,  it  appears  that  Act.  17. 
the  bishoprick  of  Norwich  being  vacant,  the  King  had^'  ^^'^ 
recommended  William  Abbot  of  St  Bennefs  to  it; 
but  took  into  his  own  hands  all   the  lands  and  ma- 
nors of  the  bishoprick,  and  gave  the  Bishop  several 
of  the  priories  in  Norfolk  in  exchange,  which  was  con- 
firmed in  parlian^ent 

I  shall  next  give  a  short  abstract  of  the  articles  about 
religion,  which  were,  after  much  consultation  and  long 
debating,  agreed  to. 

^^  First,  All  bishops  and  preachers  must  instruct  th6  Articles  1* , 
"  people  to  believe  the  whole  Bible  and  the  threeCreeds;  fbout  rdu 
"that  made  by  the  Apostles,  the   Nicene,  and  the g'J^ J^jf,*^ 
"Athanasian;  and  interpret  all  things  according  to^«- 
'*  them,  and  in  the  very  same  words,  and  condemn  all 
"  heresies  contrary  to  them,  particularly  those  con- 
"  demned  by  the  first  four  general  councils^ 

**  Secondly,  of  baptism.  The  people  must  be  in- 
"  strutted,  that  it  is  a  sacrament  instituted  by  Christ 
^  for  the  remission  of  sins,  without  which  none  could 
"  attain  everlasting  life :  and  that,  not  only  those  of 
^  fill!  age,  but  infants,  may  and  must  be  baptized  for 
^  the  pardon  of  original  sin,  and  obtaining  the  gift  of 
^  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  which  they  became  the  sons  of 
^  06d.  That  none  baptized  ought  to  be  baptized  again. 

c  c  4 
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BOOK  ''  That  the  opinions  of  the  Anabaptists  and  Pelagians 
^"'    /^  were  detestable  heresies,  and  that  those  of  ripe  age, 
1W6.     «  who  desired  baptism,  must  with  it  join  repentance 
*^  and  contrition  for  their  sins,  with  a  firm  belief  of  the 
^f  articles  of  the  faith.  *  . 

.  i^  Thirdly,  concerning  penance.  They  were  to  in- 
'^  struct  the  people,  that  it  was  instituted  by  Christ, 
*^  and  was  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation.  That  it 
'^  consisted  of  contrition,  confession,  and  amendment 
"  of  life ;  with  exterior  works  of  charity,  which  were 
*^  the  worthy  fruits  of  penance.  For  contrition,  it  was 
f^  anjnward  shame  and  sorrow  for  sin,  because  it  is  an 
^'  offence  to  God,  which  provokes  his  displeasure.  To 
^^  this  must  be  joined  a  faith  of  the  mercy  and  good- 
"  ness  of  God,  whereby  the  penitent  must  hop^  that 
"  God  will  forgive  him,  and  repute  him  justified,  and  of 
"  the  number  of  his  elect  children,  not  for  the  worthi- 
"  ness  of  any  merit  or  work  done  by  him,  but  for  the 
^^  only  merits  of  the  blood  and  passion  of  our  Saviour 
^^  Jesu^  Christ.  That  thi^  faith  is  got  and  confirmed 
'^  by  the  application  of  the  promises  of  the  Gospel,  and 
'^  the  use  of  thp  sacraments  :  and  for  that  end,  confes- 
^^  sion  to  a  priest  is  necessary,  if  it  may  be  had,  whose 
^^  absolution  was  instituted  by  Christ,  to  apply  the 
^'  promises  of  God*s  grace  to  the  penitent ;  therefore 
^^  the  people  were  to  be  taught,  that  the  absolution  is 
^^  spoken  by  ap  authority  given  by  Christ  in  the  Gos- 
"  pel  to  the  priest,  atnd  must  be  believed,  as  if  it  were 
'*  spoken  by  God  himself,  according  tp  our  Saviour's 
"  words  ;  and  therefore  \ione  were  to  condemn  auricu- 
**  lar  confessipn,  but  use  it  for  the  comfort  of  their 
"  consciences.  The  people  were  pdso  to  be  instructed, 
^'  that  thoiigh  God  pardoned  sin  only  for  the  s^tisfac- 
"  tion  of  Christ ;  yet  they  must  J)ring  forth  the  fruits 
**  of  penance,  prayer,  fasting,  almsdeeds,  with  restitu- 
f^  tion  and  satisfaction  for  wrongs  done  to  others^  witl^ 
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•*  other  works  of  mercy  and  charity,  and  obedience  to  BOOK 
**  God*s  commandments,  else  they  could  notf  be  saved  ;     ^^^' 
"  and  that,  by  doing  these,  they  should  both  obtain    iwe. 
'^  everlasting  life,  and  mitigatidn  of  their  afflictions  in 
"  this  present  life,  according  to  the  Scriptures. 

'^  Fourthly,  as  touching  the  sacrament  of  the  altar, 
*'  people  were  to  be  instructed,  that  under  the  forms 
"  of  bread  and  wine,  there  was  truly  and  substantially 
"  given  the  very  same  body  of  Christ  th^t  was  born 
"  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  and  therefore  it  was  to  be  re- 
"  ceived  witii  all  reverence,  every  one  duly  examining 
'^  himself,  according  to  the  words  of  St.  Paul. 

"  Fifthly,  the  people  were  to  be  instructed,  that  jus- 
^^  tification  signifieth  the  remission  of  sins,  and  accep* 
*^  tation  into  the  favour  of  God ;  that  is  to  say,  a  per- 
'^  feet  renovation  in  Christ.  To  the  attaining  which, 
"  they  were  to  have  contrition,  faith,  charity,  which 
"  were  both  to  concur  in  it,  and  follow  it ;  and  that 
**  the  good  works  necessary  to  salvation  were  not  only 
"  outward  civil  works,  but  the  inward  motions  and 
^*  graces  of  God's  holy  Spirit,  to  dread,  fear,  and  love 
'^  him,  to  have  firm  confidence  in  God,  to  call  upon 
^'  him,  and  to  have  patience  in  all  adversities,  to  hate 
'^  sin,  and  have  purposes  and  wills  not  to  sin  again; 
*^  with  such  othei*  motions  and  virtues,  consenting  and 
"  agreeable  to  the  law  of  God. 

*'  The  other  articles  were  about  the  ceremonies  of 
"  the  church.  First,  of  images.  The  people  were  to 
^^  be  instructed,  that  the  use  of  them  was  warranted  by 
"  the  Scriptures,  and  that  they  served  to  represent  to 
'^  them  good  examples,  and  to  stir  up  devotion ;  and 
'^  therefore  it  was  meet  that  they  should  stand  in  the 
^^  churqhes.  But,  that  the  people  might  not  fall  into 
'^  such  superstition  as  it  was  thought  they  had  done  in 
^^  time  past,  they  were  to  be  taught  to  reform  such 
f  <  abuses^  lest  idolatry  might  ensue ;  and  that  iit  cens- 
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BOOK  "  ing,  kneelitig,  offering,  or  worshipping  thciii,  the 
™'  ''  people  were  to  be  instructed  not  to  do  it  -to  the 
i5««.    «  image,  but  to  God  And  his  honour. 

"  Secondly,  for  the  honouring  of  saints.  They  trere 
'^  not  to  think  to  attain  these  things  at  their  htnds, 
*'  which  were  only  obtained  of  God ;  but  that  they  were 
"  to  honour  them  as  persons  now  in  glory,  to  praise 
"  God  for  them,  and  imitate  their  virtues,  and  not  fear 
*'  to  die  for  the  truth,  as  many  of  them  had  done. 

^'  Thirdly,  for  praying  to  saints.  The  people  were 
"  to  be  taught,  that  it  was  good  to  pray  to  them,  to 
"  pray  for  and  with  us. '  And,  to  correct  all  supersti- 
*^  tious  abuses  in  this  matter,  they  were  to  keep  the 
"  days  appointed  by  the  church  for  their  memories,  un- 
'^  less  the  King  should  lessen  the  number  of  them, 
"  which  if  he  did,  it  was  to  be  obeyed. 

*'  Fourthly,  of  ceremonies.  The  people  were  to  be 
^*  taught,  that  they  were  not  to  be  condemned  and  tUt 
^^  away,  but  to  be  kept  as  good  and  laudable,  having 
"  mystical  significations  in  them,  and  being  useful  to 
"  lift  up  our  minds  to  God.  Such  were,  the  vestments 
'^  iti  the  worship  of  God ;  the  sprinkling  holy  water,  to 
^'  put  us  in  mind  of  our  baptism  and  the  blood  of 
**  Christ ;  giving  holy  bread,  in  sign  of  our  union  in 
*^  Christ,  and  'to  remember  us  of  the*  sacrameot ;  beHr- 
"  ing  candles  on  Candlemas-day,  in  remembrance  that 
"  Christ  was  the  spiritual  light ;  giving  ashes  on  Ash- 
*^  Wednesday,  to  put  us  in  mind  of  penance  and  of  our 
"  mortality  ;  bearing  palms  on  Palm-Sunday,  to  ahow 
*^  our  desire  to  receive  Christ  in  our  hearts,  as  he  cn- 
"  tered  into  Jerusalem  ;  creeping  to  the  cross  on  Good- 
"  Friday,  and  kissing  it  in  memory  of  his  death,  with 
•*  the  setting  up  the  sepulchre  on  that  day ;  the  hftl- 
"  lowing  the  font,  and  other  exorcisms  and  benedic* 
**  tions. 

^*  And  lastly,  as  to  purgatory,  they  were  to  deellife  it 
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^  good  and  charitable  to  pray  for  the  souls  departed,  BOOK 

^'  whidi  was  said  to  have  continued  in  the  church  from     ^^^' 

^^  the  banning  s  and  therefore  the  people  were  to  be     "8«' 

^^  instructed,  that  it  consisted  well  with  the  due  order 

*^  of  charity  to  pray  for  them,  and  to  make  others  pray 

^^  for  them,  in  masses  and  exequies,  and  to  give  alms  to 

^*  tfaem  for  that  end.    But  since  the  place  tliey  were 

^*  in,  and  the  pains  they  suffered,  were  uncertain  by  the 

"  Scripture,  we  ought  to  remit  them  wholly  to  God's 

^  mercy :  therefore  all  these  abuses  were   to   be   put 

"  away,  which,  under  the  pretence  of  purgatory,  had 

"•been  advanced,  as  if  the  Pope*s  pardons  did  deliver 

"  souls  out  of  it,  or  masses  said  in  certain  places,  or 

^^  before  certain  images,  had  such  efficiency;  with  other 

"  such-like  abuses." 

These  articles,  being  thus  conceived,  and  in  several 
places  corrected  and  tempered  by  the  King's  own  hand, 
were  signed  by  Cromwell  and  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  seventeen  other  bishops,  forty  abbots  and 
priors,  and  fifty  archdeacons  and  proctors  of  the  lower 
bonse  of  convocation.     Among  whom,  Polydore  Virgil 
and  Peter  Vannes  signed  with  the  rest ;  as  appears  by 
the  original  yet  extant.     They  being  tendered  to  theSceAdden- 
King,  he  confirmed  them,  and  ordered  them  tq  be  pub-  Published 
li^hed  with  a  preface  in  his  name.     "  It  is  said  in  the^^**  ^^^^ 
"  preface,  that  he,  accounting  it  the  chief  part  of  his  ^hority ; 
"  chaise   that  the  word  and  commandments  of  God 
"  should   be  believed  and  observed,  and  to  maintain 
'^  unity  and  concord  in  opinion ;  and  understanding, 
^^  to  his  great  regret,  that  there  was  great  diversity  of 
'^  opinion  arisen  among  his  subjects,  both  about  arti- 
'^  cles  of  faith  and  ceremonies,  had  in  his  own  person 
"  taken  gre^t  pains  and  study  about  these  things,  and 
^'  had  ordered  also  the  bishops,  and  other  learned  men 
^^  of  the  clergy,  to  examine  them ;  who,  after  long  deli- 
^^  berationj^  had  concluded  on  the  most  special  points^ 
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BOOK  ^^which   the   King  thought  proceeded  from  a  good, 
^^  right,  and  true  judgment,  according  to  the  laws  of 
i»86.     «  God ;  these  would  also  be  profitable  for  establishing 
^  unity  in  the  church  of  England  :  therefore  he  had  or- 
^^  dered  them  to  be  published,  requiring  all  to  accept 
"  of  them,  prajring  (5od  so  to  illuminate  their  hearts, 
'*  that  they  might  have  no  less  zeal  and  love  to  unity 
'^  and  concord  in  reading  them,  than  he  had  in  making 
^^  them  to  be  devised,  set  forth,  and  published  ;  which 
"  good  acceptance  should  encourage  him  to  take  fiir- 
"  ther  pain9  for  the  future,  as  should  be  most  for  the 
"  honour  of  God,  and  the  profit,  and  the  quietness  •of 
"  his  subjects.** 
Andvari-       Th^s   being  published,  occasioned   great  variety  of 
•ttirei^"    censures.     Those  that  desired  reformation  were  glad 
to  see  so  great  a  step  once  made,  and  did  not  doubt 
but  this  would  make  way  for  further  changes.     They 
rejoiced  to  see  the  Scriptures  and  the  ancient  creeds 
made  the  standards  of  the  faith,  without  mentioning 
tradition  or  the   decrees  of  the  church.     Then   the 
foundation  of  Christian  faith   was   truly   stated,  and 
the  terms  of  the  covenant  between  God  and  man  in 
Christ  were  rightly  opened,  without  the  niceties  of  the 
schools  of  either  side.     Immediate  worship  of  images 
and  saints  was  also  removed,  and  purgatory  was  de- 
clared uncertain  by  the  Scripture.     The^  were  great 
advantages  to  them;  but  the  establishing  the  necessity 
of  auricular  confession,  the  corporal  presence   in   the 
sacrament,   the  keeping  up  and   doing  reverence   to 
images,  and  the  praying  to  saints,  did  allay  their  joy ;  yet 
they  still  counted  it  a,  victory  to  have  things  brought 
under  debate,  and  to  have  some  grosser  abuses  taken 
away. 

The  other  party  were  unspeakably  troubled.  Four 
sacraments  were  passed  oyer,  which  would  encourage 
ill-affected  people  to  n^lect  them.    The  gainful  trade 
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by  the  belief  of  purgatory  was  put  down  ;  for  though  BOOK 
it  was  said  to  be  good  to  give  alms  for  praying  for  the      ^^^' 
dead^  yet  since  both  the  dreadiul  stories  of  the  miseries     i»a6. 
of  pui^tory,  and  the  certainty  of  redeeming  souls  out 
of  them  by  masses^  were  made  doubtful,  the  people's 
charity  and  boutity  that  way  would  soon  abate.    And, 
in  a  wordy  the  bringing  matters  under  dispute  was  a 
great  mortification  to  them;  for  all  concluded,  that  this 
was  but  a  preamble  to  what  they  might  expect  after* 
wards. 

When  these  things  were  seen  beyond  sea,  the  papal 
party  made  every  where  great  use  of  it,  Jo  show  the 
necessity  of  adhering  to  the  Pope ;  since  the  King  of 
England,  though,  when  he  broke  off  from  his  obedience 
to  the  apostolic  see,  he  pretended  he  would  maintain 
the  catholic  faith  entire,  yet  was  now  making  great 
changes  in  it.  But  others,  that  were  more  moderate, 
acknowledged  that  there  was  great  temper  and  pru- 
dence in  contriving  these  articles.  And  it  seems  the 
Emperor,  and  the  more  learned  divines  about  him, 
both  approved  of  the  precedent,  and  hked  the  particu- 
lars so  well,  that,  not  many  ^ears  after,  the  Emperor 
published  a  work  not  unlike  this,  called  The  Interim  ; 
because  it  was  to  be  in  force  in  that  interim,  till  all 
things  were  more  fully  debated  and  determined  by  a 
general  council,  which  in  many  particulars  agreed  with 
these  articles.  Yet  some  stricter  persons  censured  this  < 
work  much,  as  being  a  political  daubing,  in  which, 
they  said,  there  was  more  pains  taken  to  gratify 
persons,  and  serve  particular  ends,  than  to  assert  truth 
in  a  free  and  unbiassed  way,  such  as  became  divines. 
He  was  again  excused ;  and  it  was  said,  that  all  things 
could  not  be  attained  on  a  sudden :  that  some  of  the 
bishops  and  divines,  who  afterwards  arrived  at  a  clearer 
understanding  of  some  matters,  were  not  then  so  ftdly 
convinced  about  them ;  and  so  it  was  their  ignorance. 
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and  not  their  cowardice  or  policy,  that  made  them  coitl'* 
pUant  in  some  things.  Besides,  it  was  said,  that  as  our 
Saviour  did  not  reveal  all  things  to  his  disciples  till 
they  were  sdble  to  bear  them  ;  and  as  the  Apostles  did 
not  of  a  sudden  abolish  all  the  rites  of  Judaism,  but 
for  some  time,  to  gain  the  Jews,  complied  with  them, 
and  went  to  the  Temple,  and  oflfered  sacrifices  ;  so  the 
people  were  not  to  be  over-driven  in  this  change.  The 
clergy  must  be  brought  out  of  thein  ignorance  by  de- 
grees^ and  then  the  people  were  to  be  better  instructed : 
but  to  drive  furiously,  and  do  all  at  once,  might  have 
spoiled  the  i^hole  design,  and  totally  alienated  those 
who  were  to  be  drawn  on  by  degrees ;  it  might  have 
also  much  endangered  the  peace  of  the  nation,  the 
people  being  much  )lisposed,  by  the  practices  of  the 
friars,  to  rise  in  arms  : therefore  these  slow  steps  were 
thought  the  surer  and  better  method. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  convocation,  there  was  another 
writing  brought  in  by  Fox^  Bishop  of  Hereford,  occa- 
sioned by  the  summons  for  a  general  council  to  sit  at 
Mantua,  to  which  the  Po]^  had  cited  the  King  to 
appear.  The  King  had  made  his  appeal  from  the  Pope 
to  a  general  council;  but  ther^  was  no  reason  to  expect 
any  justice  in  an  ass^nbly  so  constituted  as  this  was 
like  to  }fe.  Therefore  it  was  thought  fit  to  publish 
somewhat  of  the  reasons  why  the  King  could  not  sub- 
mit his  matter  to  the  decision  of  such  a  council,  as  was 
then  intended.  And  it  was  moved,  that  the  convoca" 
tion  should  give  their  sense  of  it. 

The  substance  of  their  answer  (which  the  reader 
will  find  in  the  Collection)  was,  ^*  That  as  nothing 
'^  was  better  instituted  by  ttie  ancient  fathers,  for  the 
^^  establishment  of  the  faith,  the  extirpation  of  heresies, 
^^  the  healing  of  schisms,  and  the  unity  of  the  Christian 
^'  church,  than  geneial  councils  gathered  in  the  H<^y 
'^  Ghost,  duly  called  to  an  indifferent  place,  with  other 
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«  necessary  requisites ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  ^^^^ 
"  could  produce  more  pestiferous  effects,  tlian  a  general  * 

"  council  called  upon  private  malice,  or  ambition,  or    ^w^* 
"  other  carnal  respects  :  which  Gregory  Nazianzen  so 
"  well  observed  in  his  time,  that  he  thought  ali  assem- 
"  bRes  of  bishops  were  to  be  eschewed ;  for  he  never  saw 
*'  good  come  of  any  of  them,  and  they  had  encreased, 
"  rather  than  healed,  4he  distempers  of  the  church.    For 
•*  the  appetite  of  vain-ghry,  and  a  contentious  humour, 
*^  bore  down  reason ;  thetefore  they  thought  Christian 
"  princes  ought  to  employ  all  their  endeavours  to  pre- 
"vent  so  great  a  ^mischief.     And  it  was  to  be  con- 
"  sidered,  first,  Who  had  authority  to  call  one.     Se^- 
"  condly.  If  thfe  reasons  for  caUing  one  were  weighty. 
"Thirdly,   Who   should    be    the   judges.     Fourthly, 
"  What  should  be  the  manner  of  proceeding*     Fifthly, 
".What  things  should  be  treated  of  in  it.     And  as  to 
"  the  first  of  these,  they  thought  neither  the  Pope,  nor 
"  any  one  prince,  of  what  dignity  soever,  had  authority 
"  to  call  one,  without  the  consent  of  all  other  Christian 
"princes,  especidly  such  as  had  entire  and  supreme 
"  government  over  all  their  subjects.**    This  was  signed, 
on  the  twentieth  of  July,  by  Cromwell,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  with  fourteen  bishops,  and  forty 
abbots,  priors,  and  clerks  of  the  convocation  of  Canter- 
bury-.    Whether  this  and  the  former  articles  were  also 
signed  by  the  convocation  of  the  province  of  York, 
does  not  appear  by  any  record ;  but  that  I  think  is  not 
to  be  doubted.    This  being  obtained,  the  King  pub- The  Kins 
lished  a  long  and  sharp  protestation  against  the  council  h^^|^^ 
now  summoned  to  Mantua.     In  which  he  shows,  that ?^™  •«*""• 
the  Pope  bad  no  power  to  call  one ;  **  For  as  it  was 
'^  done  by  the  emperors  of  old ;    so  it  pertained  to    ^^^ 
**  Christian  princes  now.    That  the  Pope  had  no  juris- 
'*  dicttou  in  £ngland,  and  so  could  summon  none  of 
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BOOK  **  this  nation  to  come  to  any  such  meeting.     That  th^ 
111.     ^<  place  was  neither   safe   nor  proper.     That  nothing 
I486.     «  could  be  done  in  a  council  to  any  purpose,  if  the 
**  Pope  sate  judge  in  chief  in  it;  since  one  of  the  true 
**  ends,  why  a  council  was  to  be  desired,  was  to  reduce 
*'  his  power  within  its   old    hmits.     A    free  general 
**  council  was  that  which  he  much  desired ;  but  he  was 
*^  sute  this  could  not  be  such :  and  the  present  dis^ 
"  tractions  of  Christendom,  and  the  wars  between  the 
^^  Emperor  and  the  French  King,  showed  this  was  no 
"  proper  time  for  one.  The  Pope,  who  had  long  refused 
"  or  delayed   to  call  one,  did  now  choose  this  con- 
**  juncture  of  afiairs,  knowing  that  few  would  come  to 
^^  it ;  and  so  they  might  carry  things  as  they  pleased. 
"  But  the  world  was  now  awake ;  the  Scriptures  were 
'^  again  in  men's  hands,  and  people  would  not  be  so 
'^  tamely  cozened  as  they  had  been.     Then  he  shof^s 
^^  how  unsafe   it  was  for  any  Englishman  to    go   to 
'^  Mantua ;  how  little  regard  was  to  be  had  to  the  Pope's 
'^  safe-conduct,  they  haying  so  oft  broken  their  oaths 
'^  and  promises*     He  also  shows  how  little  reason  he 
**  had  to  trust  himself  to  the  Pope,  how  kind  he  had 
*^  been  to  that  see  formerly,  and  how  basely  they  had 
^'  requited  it :  and  that  now,  these  three  years  past, 
'^  they  had  been  stirring  up  all  Christian  princea  against 
'^  him,  and  using  all  possible  means  to  create  him  ti:ou- 
'^  ble.     Therefore  he  declared,  he  would  not  go  to  any 
^'  council  called  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome ;  but  when 
'^  there  was  a  general  peace  among  Christian  princes, 
'^  he  would  most  gladly  hearken  to  the  motion  of  a 
*'  true  general  council :  and  the  mean  while,  he  would 
^*  preserve  all  the  articles  of  the  faith  in  his  kingdom, 
**  and  sooner  lose  his  life  and  his  crown,  than  suffer 
'^  any  of  them  to  be  put  down.     And  so  he  protested 
'^  against  any  council   to  be  held  at  Mantua,  or  any 
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^  where  else,  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome's  authority :  that  BOOK 
"  he  would  not  acknowledge  it,  nor  receive  any  of  their    }^^' 
*^  decrees."  isae. 

At  this  time  Reginald  Pool,  who  was  of  the  royal  Caidinai 
blood,  being  by  his  mother  descended  from  the  DukeJ^«Xc 
of  Clarence,  brother  to  King  Edward  the  Fourth,  ^nd^^^^[^ 
in  the  same  degree  of  kindred  with  the  King  by  his 
father's  side,  was  in  great  esteem  for  his  learning,  and 
other  excellent  virtues.  It  seems  the  King  had  deter- 
mined to  breed  him  up  to  the  greatest  dignity  in  the 
church  ;  and  to  make  him  as  eminent  in  learning,  and 
other  acquired  parts,  as  he  was  for  quality,  and  a  natu- 
ral sweetness  and  nobleness  of  temper.  Therefore  the 
King  had  given  him  the  deanery  of  Exeter,  with  seve- 
ral other  dignities,  towards  his  maintenance  beyond 
sea ;  and  sent  him  to  Paris,  where  he  staid  several 
years.  There  he  first  incurred  the  King's  displeasure  : 
for^  being  desired  by  him  to  concur  with  his  agents  in 
procuring  the  subscriptions  and  seals  of  the  French 
universities,  he  excused  himself;  yet  it  was  in  such 
terms,  that  he  did  not  openly  declare  himself  against 
the  King.  After  that,  he  came  over  to  England,  and  (as 
he  writes  himself)  was  present  when  the  clergy  made 
their  submission,  and  acknowledged  the  King  supreme 
head :  in  which,  since  he  was  then  Dean  of  Exeter, 
and  kept  his  deanery  several  years  after  that,  it  is  not  to 
be  doubted,  but  that,  as  he  was  by  his  place  obliged  to 
sit  in  the  convocation,  so  he  concurred  with  the  rest  in 
making  that  submission.  From  thence  he  went  to 
Padua,  where  he  lived  long,  and  was  received  into  the 
friendship  and  society  of  some  celebrated  persons,  who 
gave  themselves  much  to  the  study  of  eloquence,  and  of 
the  Roman  authors.  These  were  Centareno,  Bembp, 
Carafia,  Sadoletti,  with  a  great  many  more,  that  became 
aftierwards  well  known  over  the  world  :  but  all  those 
gave  Pool  the  preeminence ;  and  that  justly  too,  for  he 
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BOOK  was  accounted  one  of  the  most  eloquent  men  of  blf 
"^-      time. 

1536.        The  King  called  him  oft  home  to  assist  him  in  h\^ 

afiairs,  but  he  still  declined  it :  set  length,  finding  delays 

could  prevail  no  longer,  he  wrote  the  King  word,  that 

he  did  not  approve  of  what  he  had  done,  neither  in  the 

matter  of  his  divorce,  nor  hiff  separation  from   the 

apostolic  secr    To  this  the  King  answered,  desiring  his 

reasons  why  he  disagreed  from  him,  and  sent  him  over 

a  book   which  Doctor  Sampson  had  writ  in  defence 

And  write!  of  the  proceedings  in  England.     Upon  which  he  wrote 

ftsainst      his  book  Dc  Uuitatc  Ecclesiastica,  and  sent  it  over  ta 

^°^'        the  King^   and   soon   after  printed  it  this  year.     In 

which   book  he  condemned  the  King's  actions,  and 

pressed  him  to  return  to  the  obedience  he  owed  the 

see  of  Rome,  with  many  sharp  reflections ;    but  the 

book  was  more  considered  for  the  author^  and  the  wit 

and  eloquence  of  it,  than  for  any  great  learning,  or 

deep  reasoning  in  it.     He  did  also  very  much  depre8» 

the  royal,,  and  exalt  the  papal  authority  ^  he  compared 

the  King  to  Nebuchadonosor,  and  addressed  himself  in 

tiie  conclusion  to  the  Emperor,  whom,  he  conjured  to 

turn  his  arms  rather  against  the  Kkig  than  the  Turk* 

And  indeed  the  indecencies  of  his  expressions  against 

the  King,  not  to  mention  the  scurrilous  language  he 

bestows   on  Sampson,  whose  book  he   undertake  to 

answer^  are  such,  that  it  appears  how  much  the  Italian 

air  had  changed  him  ;  and  that  his  convene  at  Padua 

had  for  some  time  defaced  that  generous  temper  of 

mind,  which  was  otherwise  so  natural  to  him« 

Upon  this,  the  King  desired  him  at  first  to  come 
over^  and  explain  some  passaged  in  his  book:  but 
when  he  could  not  thus  draw  him  into  his  toils,  he 
proceeded  severely  against  him,  and  divested  him  of 
all  his  dignities ;  but  these  were  plentifrilly  made  up  to 
him  by  the  Pope^s  bounty,  and  the  Emperor's.    He 
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was  afterwards  rewarded  with  a  cardinal's  hat,  but  he  BOOK 
did  not  rise  above  the  d^ree  of  a  deacon.     Some  be-     "^' 
licve,  that  the  spring  of  this  opposition  he  made  to  the     i*«6. 
King,  was  a  secret  affection  he  had  for  the  Lady  Mary. 
The  pubHshing  of  this  book  made  the  King  set  the 
bishops  on  work  to  write  vindications  of  his  actions ; 
which  Stokesley  and  Tonstal  did  in  a  long  and  learned 
letter  that  they  wrote  to  Pool.     And  Gardiner  pub- 
lished his  book  of  True  Obedience ;  to  which  Bonner,  Muiybooks 
who  was  hot  on  the  scent  of  preferment,  added  a  pre-JJ^  J""*" 
face.     But  the  King  designed  sharper  tools  for  PooFs  ^^^' 
punishment;  yet  an  attainder  in  absence  was  all  he 
could  do  against  himself.    But  his  family  and  kindred 
felt  the  weight  of  the  King's  displeasure  very  sensibly. 

But  now  I  must  give  an  account  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  monasteries,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  parliament, 
though  I  cannot  fix  the  exact  time  in  which  it  was 
done.  I  have  seen  the  original  instruct;ions,  with  the 
commission  given  to  those  who  were  to  visit  the  mona- 
steries in  and  about  Bristol.  All  the  rest  were  of  the 
same  kind :  they  bear  date  the  twenty-eighth  of  April, 
after  the  session  of  parliament  was  over ;  and  the  re- 
port was  to  be  made  in  the  octaves  of  St  Michael  the 
archangel.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  the  great 
concussion  and  disorder  things  were  in  by  the  Queen's 
death,  made  the  commissioners  unwilling  to  proceed  in 
so  invidious  a  matter  till  they  saw  the  issue  of  the 
new  parliament.  Therefore  I  have  delayed  giving  any 
account  of  the  proceedings  in  that  matter  till  this 
place.  The  instructions  will  be  found  in  the  Collection. 
The  substance  of  them  was  as  follows. 

^*  The  auditors  of  the  court  of  Augmentations  were  £?"««• 

^r    1  1  t   "     1        tV  1  Numb.  6. 

*^  the  persons  that  were  employed.     Four,  or  any  three  inscrao- 
"  of  them,  were  commissioned  to  execute  the  instruc-SITdilSSu^. 
"  tions  in  every  particular  visitation.     One  auditor  or^^^ 
"  receiver,  and  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  former  visita-"** 
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BOOK  "  tion,  were  to  call  for  three  discreet  persons  in  the 
^^^'     ^'  county,  who  were  also  named  by  the  King.     They 
i5»«,    "  were  to  signify  to  every  house  the  statute  of  disso- 
"  lution,  and   show    them    their    commission.     Then 
"  they  were  to  put  the  governor,  or  any  other  officer 
"  of  the  house,  to  declare  upon  oath  the  true  state  of 
"  it ;  and  to  require  him  speedily  to  appear  before  the 
^^  court  of  Augmentations,  and  in  the  mean  time  not  to 
*^  meddle  with  any  thing  belonging  to  the  house.  Then 
^^  to  examine  how  many  religious  persons  were  in  the 
'^  house,  and  what  lives  they  led';  how  many  of  them 
^'  were  priests  ;  how  many  of  them  would  go  to  other 
'^  religious  houses ;  and  how  many  of  them  would  take 
"  capacities^  and  go  into  the  world.    TTiey  were  to 
^^  estimate  the  state  and  fabric  of  the  house,  and  the 
^'  number  of  the  servants  they  kept ;  and  to  call  for 
^^  the  covent-seal,  and  writings,  and  put  them  in  some 
'^  sure  place,  and  take  an  inventory  of  all  their  plate, 
^^  and  their  moveable  goods,  and  to  know  the  value  of 
'^  all  tliat,  before  the  first  of  March  last^  belonged  to  the 
"  house,  and  what  debts  they  owed*    They  were  to 
"  put  the  covent-seal,  with  the  jewels  and  plate,  in  safe 
<^  keeping,  and  to  leave  the  rest  (an  inventory  being 
^  first  taken)  in  the  governors'  hands,  to  be  kept  by 
"  them  till  further  order.     And  the  governors  were  to 
^  meddle  with  none  of  the  rents  of  the  house,  except 
^*  for  necessary  sustenance,  till  they  were  another  way 
^^  disposed  of.     They  were  to  try  what  leases  and  deeds 
'^  had  been  made  for  a  whole  year,  before  the  fourth  of 
^^  February  last.     Such  as  would  still  live  in  monaster 
*^  ries  were  to  be  recommended  to  some  of  the  gieat 
^^  monasteries  that  lay  next :  and  such  as  would  live  in 
*^  the  world  must  come  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
*^bury,  or  the  Lord  Chancellor,  to  receive  capacities.* 
(From  which  it  appears,  that  Cromwell  was  not  at  this 
time  Lord  Vicegerent,  for  he  granted  these  capacities 
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when  he  was  in  that  power.)    "  And  the  commissioners  BOOK 
*^were  to  give  them  a  reasonable  allowance  for  their     ^*^' 
"journey,  according  to  the  distance  they  lived  at    The    i*««. 
"  governor  was  to  be  sent  to  the  court  of  Augmenta- 
"  tions,  who  were  to  assign  him  a  yearly  pension  for 
''  his  life." 

What  report  those  commissioners  made,  or  how  they 
obeyed  their  instructions,  we  know  not ;  for  the  ac- 
count of  it  is  razed  out  of  the  records.  The  writers 
that  lived  near  that  time  represent  the  matter  very 
odiously,  and  say,  about  ten  thousand  persons  were  set 
to  seek  for  their  livings  ;  only  forty  shillings  in  money, 
and  a  crown,  being  given  to  every  religious  man.  The 
rents  of  them  all  rose  to  about  thirty-two  thousand 
pounds  :  and  the  goods,  plate,  jewels,  and  other  move- 
ables, were  valued  at  an  hundred  thousand  pound :  and 
it  is  generally  said,  and  not  improbably,  that  the  com- 
missioners were  as  careful  to  enrich  themselves,  as  to 
increase  the  King's  revenue.  The  churches  and  cloi- 
sters were  for  the  most  part  pulled  down  ;  and  the 
lead,  bells,  and  other  materials,  were  sold ;  and  this 
must  needs  have  raised  great  discontents  every  where. 

The  religious  persons  that  were  undone  went  about  Great  di»- 
complaining  of  the  sacrilege  and  injustice  of  the  sup- among  all 
pression;  that  what  the  piety  of  their  ancestors  hadJ^Spi^ 
dedicated  to  God  and  his  saints,  was  now  invaded  and 
converted  to  secular  ends.     They  said,  the  King's  seve- 
rity fell    first  upon  some   particular  persons  of  their 
orders,  who  were  found  delinquents ;    but  now,  upon 
the  pretended  miscarriages  of  some  individual  persons, 
to  proceed  against  their  houses,  and  suppress  them, 
was  an  unheard-of  practice.    The  nobility  and  gentry, 
whose  ancestors  had  founded  or  enriched  these  houses, 
and  who  provided  for  their  younger  children,  or  im- 
poverished friends,  by  putting  them  into  these  sanctu- 
aries, complained  much  of  the  prejudice  they  sustained 
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BOOK  by  it.     The  people,  that  had  been  well  entertained  at 
^^^'     the  abbots'  tables^  were  sensible  of  their  loss ;  for  ge- 
1536.    nerally,   as  they  travelled  over  the  country,  the  ab- 
beys were  their  stages,  and  were  houses  of  reception 
to  travellers  and  strangers.     The  devouter  sort  of  peo- 
ple of  their  persuasion  thought  their  friends  must  now 
lie  in  purgatory  without  relief,  except  they  were  at  the 
charge  to  keep  a  priest,  who  should  daily  say  mass  for 
their  souls,     The  poor,  that  fed  on  their  daily  alms, 
were  deprived  of  that  supply. 
Endeavours     But,  to  composc  thcsc  discontents,  first,  many  books 
quiet  these,  werc  published,  to  show  what  crimes,  cheats,  and  im- 
postures those  religious  persons  were   guilty  of.     Yet 
that  wrought  not  much  on  the  people ;  for  they  said, 
why  were  not  these  abuses  severely  punished  and  re- 
formed ?  But  must  whole  houses,  and  the  succeeding 
generations,  be  punished  for  the  faults  of  a  few  ?  Most 
of  these  reports  were  also  denied ;  and  even  those,  who 
before  envied  the  ease  and  plenty  in  which  the  abbots 
and  monks  lived,  began  now  to  pity  them,  and  con- 
demned the  proceedings  against  them.     But,  to  allay 
this  general  discontent,  Cromwell  advised  the  King  to 
sell  their  lands,  at  very  easy  rates,  to  the  gentry  in  the 
{several  counties,  obliging  them,  since  they  had  them 
upon  such  terms,  to  keep  up  the  wonted  hospitality. 
-  This  drew  in  the  gentry  apace  both  to  be  satisfied  with 
what  was  done,  and  to  assist  the  crown  for  ever  in  the 
defence  of  these  laws  ;  their  own  interest  being  so  in- 
terwoven with   the  rights  of  the  crown.    The  com- 
moner sort,  who,  like  those  of  old  that  followed  Christ 
for  the  loaves,  were  most  concerned  for  the  loss  of  a 
good  dinner  on  a  holy-day,,  or  when  they  went  over 
the  country  about  their  business,  were  now  also  in  a 
great  measure  satisfied,  when  they  heard  that  all,  to 
whom  these  lands  were  given,  were  obliged,  under  heavy 
forfeitures,  to  keep  up  the  hospitality ;  and  when  they 
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saw  that  put  in  practice,  their  discontent,  which  lay  BOOl^ 
chiefly  in  their  stomach,  was  appeased.  ' 

And,  to  quiet  other  pieople,  who  could  not  be  sati«-  »**«• 
fied  with  such  things,  the  King  made  use  of  a  clause 
in  the  act  that  gave  him  the  lesser  monasteries,  which 
empowered  him  to  continue  such  as  he  should  think 
fit.  Therefore,  on  the  seventeenth  of  August,  he  by 
his  letters  patents  did  of  new  give  back,  in  perpetuam 
eleemosj/nam,  for  perpetual  alms,  five  abbeys.  The 
first  of  these  was  the  abbey  of  St.  Mary  of  Betlesden, 
of  the  Cistercian  order,   in  Buckinghamshire.     TenCp"*?^ 

'  ?  .       Numb.  a. 

more  were  afterwards  confirmed.     Sixteen  nunnenessecta. 
were  also  confirmed ;   in  all   thirty-one  houses.     The 
patents  (in  most  of  which  some  manors  are  excepted, 
that  had  been  otherwise  disposed  of)  are  all  enrolled, 
and  yet  none  of  our  writers  have  taken  any  notice  of 
this.     It  seems  these  houses  had  been  more  regular 
than  the  r^st:  so  that,  in  a  general  calamity,  they  were 
rather   reprieved   than  excepted ;  for  two  years  after 
this,  in  the  suppression  of  the  rest  of  the  monasteries, 
they  fell  under  the  common  fate  of  other  houses.     By 
these    new  endowments    they   were    obliged    to    pay 
tenths    and   first-fruits,  and   to  obey  all   the  statutes 
and  rules  that  should  be  sent  to  them  from  the  King, 
as  supreme  heed  of  the  church.     But  it  is  not  un^ 
like,  that  some  presents  to  the  commissioners,  or  to 
Cromwell,  made  these  houses  outlive  this  ruin  ;   for 
I  find  great  trading  in  bribes  at  thi«  time,  which  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  there  was  so  much  to 
be  shared. 

But  great  disorders  followed  upon  the  dissolution  of Vet  people 
the  other  houses.     People  were  still  generally  discon-h^ii^t» 
tented.      The  suppression  of  religious   houses  occa-"^* 
sioned  much  outcrying,  and   the  articles  then  lately 
pubUshed  about  religion  increased   the  distaste  they 
bad  conceived  at  the  government.    The  old  clergy 
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BOOK  were  also  very  watchful  to  improve  all  opportunities, 
^^'     and  to  blow  upon  every  spark.     And  the  Pope's  power 
1536.    of  deposing  kings  had  been  for  almost  five  hundred 
years  received  as  an  article  of  faith.     The  same  coun- 
cil that  established  transubstantiation  had  asserted  it ; 
and  there  were  many  precedents,  not  only  in  Germany, 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  but  also  in  England,  of  kings 
that  were  deposed   by  popes,  whose  dominions  were 
given  to  other  princes.     This  had  begun  in  the  eighth 
century,   in   two   famous   deprivations.      The   one  in 
France,  of  Childeric  the  Third,  who  was  deprived,  and 
the  crown  given  to  Pepin  :  and,  about  the  same  time, 
those  dominions  in  Italy,  which  were  under  the  eastern 
eoiperors,  renounced  their  allegiance  to  them.     In  both 
these  the  popes  had  a  great  hand ;  yet  they  rather  con- 
firmed and  approved  of  those  treasonable  mutations, 
than  gave  the  first  rise  to  them.     But  after  Pope  Gre- 
gory the  Seventh's  time,  it  was  clearly  assumed  as  a 
right  and  prerogative  of  the  papal  crown  to  depose 
princes,  and  absolve  subjects  from  the  oaths  of  alle- 
giance, and   set  up  others   in  their  stead.     And  all 
those  emperors  or  kings,  that  contested  any  thing  with 
popes,  sat  very  uneasy  and  unsafe  in   their  thrones 
ever  after  that.    But  if  they  were  tractable  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  court  of  Rome,  then  they  might  op- 
press their  subjects,  and  govern  as  unjustly  as  they 
pleased ;   for  they  had   a  mighty  support  from  that 
court.     This  made  princes  more  easily  bear  the  Pope's 
usurpations,  because  they  were  assisted  by  them  in  all 
their  other  proceedings.     And  the  friars,  having  the 
consciences  of  people  generally  in  their  hands,  as  they 
had  the  word  given  by  their  general  at  Rome,  so  they 
disposed  people  either  to  be  obedient  or  seditious^  as 
they  pleased. 

Now,  not  only  their  own  interests,  mixed  with  their 
^eal  for  the  ancient  religion,  but  the  Pope's  authority^ 
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gave  them  as  good  a  warrant  to  incline  the  people  to  BOOK 
rebel,  as  any  had  in  former  time^,  of  whom  some  were     ^^^' 
canonized  for  the  like  practices.     For  in  August  the     i53«. 
former  year,  the  Pope  had  summoned  the  King  to  ap- 
pear within   ninety  days,  and  to  answer  for  putting 
away  his  Queen,  and  taking  another  wife ;  and  for  the 
laws  he  had  made  against  the  church,  and  putting  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester  and  others  to  death,  for  not  obey- 
ing these  laws :  and  if  he  did  not  reform  these  faults, 
or  did  not  appear  to  answer  for  them,  the  Pope  ex- 
communicated him,  and  all  that  favoured   him ;  de- 
prived the  King,  put  the  kingdom  under  an  interdict, 
forbade  all  his  subjects  to  obey,  and  other  states  to  hold 
commerce  with   him ;  dissolved  all  his  leagues  with 
foreign  princes,  commanded  all   the  clergy  to  depart 
out  of  England,  and  his  nobility  to  rise  in  arms  against 
him.    But  now,  the  force  of  those  thunders,  which 
had  formerly  produced   great  earthquakes  and  com- 
motions,  was   much   abated:   yet  some  storms  were 
raised  by  this,  though  not  so  violent  as  had  been  in 
former  times. 
The  people  were  quiet  till  they  had  reaped  their  bar- The  King's 

•"■       *  ...  .  iiyunction* 

vest:  and  though  some  injunctions  were  published  aaboutreu- 
little  before,  to  help  it  the  better  forward,  most  of  the^^* 
holy-days  of  harvest  being  abolished  by  the  King's 
authority,  yet  that  rather,  inflamed  them  the  more. 
Other  injunctions  were  also  published  in  the  King's 
naiAe  by  Cromwell,  his  Vicegerent,  which  was  the 
first  act  of  pure  supremacy  done  by  the  King:  for 
in  all  that  went  before,  he  had  the  concurrence  of  the 
two  convocations.  But  these,  it  is  like,  were  ^penned 
by  Cranmer.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  Collection 
of  Papers  for  them,  as  I  transcribed  them  out  of  the 
Register. 

"  The  substaiice  of  them  was,  that,  first,  all  eccle-CoWca. 
'^siattical   incumbents  were  for  a  quarter  of  a  year 
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BOOK  *^  after  that,  once  every  Sunday,  and  ever  after  that 
^^^'  ^*  twice  every  quarter,  to  publish  to  the  people,  that 
1586.  <^  the  Bishop  of  Rome's  usurped  power  had  no  ground 
^^  in  the  law  of  God ;  and  therefore  was  on  good  rea- 
^^  sons  abolished  in  this  kingdom  :  and  that  the  King's 
"  power  was  by  the  laws  of  God  supreme  over  all  per- 
^^  sons  in  his  dominions.  And  they  were  to  do  their 
"  uttermost  endeavour  to  extirpate  the  Pope's  autho- 
**  rity,  and  to  establish  the  King's. 

"  Secondly,  They  were  to  declare  the  articles  lately 
^^  published^  and  agreed  to  by  the  convocation ;  and 
"  to  make  the  people  know  which  of  them  were  arti- 
"  cles  of  faith,  and  which  of  them  rules  for  the  decent 
^  and  politic  order  of  the  church. 

"  Thirdly,  They  were  to  declare  the  articles  lately 
"  set  forth  for  the  abrogation  of  some  superfluous  holy- 
"  days,  particularly  in  harvest-time. 

"  Fourthly,  They  were  no  more  to  extol  images  or 
^^  relics,  for  superstition  or  gain ;  nor  to  exhort  peo- 
'^  pie  to  make  pilgrimages,  as  if  blessings  and  good 
"  things  were  to  be  obtained  of  this  or  that  saint  or 
'^  image.  But,  instead  of  that,  the  people  were  to  be 
^'  instructed  to  apply  themselves  to  the  keeping  of 
*'  God's  commandments,  and  doing  works  of  charity ; 
"  and  to  believe,  that  God  was  better  served  by  them 
'^  when  they  staid  at  home,  and  provided  for  their 
^^  families,  than  when  they  went  pilgrimages  ;  and 
'^  that  the  monies  laid  out  on  these  were  better  given 
"  to  the  poor. 

**  Fifthly,  They  were  to  exhort  the  people  to  teach 
"  their  children  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed,  and 
"  the  Ten  Commandments  in  English :.  and  every  in-- 
*^  cumbent  was  to  explain  these,  one  article  a  day,  till 
*^  the  people  were  instructed  in  them.  And  to  take 
^'  great  care  that  all  children  were  bred  up  to  some 
"  trade  or  way  of  living. 
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«  Sixthly,  They  must  take  care  that  the  sacra-  BOOK 
"  ments  and  sacramentals  be  reverently  administered  in 
"  their  parishes ;  from  which  when  .at  any  time  they  »*««• 
'^were  absent,  they  were  to  commit  the  cure  to  the 
"  learned  and  expert  curate,  who  might  instruct  the 
"  peidple  in  wholesome  doctrine ;  that  they  might  also 
"  see  their  pastors  did  not  pursue  their  own  profits  or 
"  interests  so  much  as  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good 
"  of  the  souls  under  their  cure. 

"  Seventhly,  They  should  not,  except  on  urgent  oc- 
"  casion,  go  to  taverns  or  ale-houses  ;  nor  sit  too  long 
"  at  any  sort  of  games  after  their  meals,  but  give 
"  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  Scripture,  or  some 
'^  other  honest  exercise ;  and  remember  that  they  must 
^^  excel  others  in  purity  of  life,  and  be  examples  to  all 
"  others  to  live  well  and  christianly. 

**  Eighthly,  Because  the  goods  of  the  church  Were 
"the  goods  of  the  poor,  every  beneficed  person  that 
"  had  twenty  pound  or  above,  and  did  not  reside,  was 
"  yearly  to  distribute  the  fortieth  part  of  his  benefice 
"  to  the  poor  of  the  parish. 

"  Ninthly,  Every  incumbent  that  had  a  hundred 
"  pounds  a  year,  must  give  an  exhibition  for  one 
"  scholar  at  some  grammar-school,  or  university ;  who, 
**  after  he  had  completed  his  studies,  was  to  be  part- 
*^  ner  of  the  cure  and  charge,  both  in  preaching,  and 
^'  other  duties :  and  so  many  hundred  pounds  as  any 
^^  had,  so  many  students  he  was  to  breed  up. 

*^  Tenthly,  Where  parsonage  or  vicarage-houses  were 
"  in  great  decay,  the  incumbent  was  every  year  to 
*^  give  a  fifth  part  of  his  profits  to  the  repairing  of 
''  them,  till  they  were  finished ;  and  then  to  maintain 
"  them  in  the  state  they  were  in. 

*'  Eleventhly,  All  these  injunctions  were  to  be  ob- 
^'  served,  under  pain  of  suspension  and  sequestration 
"  of  the  mean  profits  till  they  were  observed.** 
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BOOK  These  were  equally  ungrateful  to  the  corrupt  clei^, 
^"'  and  to  the  laity  that  adhered  to  the  old  doctrine.  The 
1536.    very  same  opinions  about  pilgrimages,   images,  and 


Which 


were  much  saiuts  departed,  and  instructing  the  people  in  the  prih- 
ccnsurcd.  ^jpi^g  ^f  Christian  religion  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  for 
which  the  Lollards  were,  not  long  ago,  either  burnt  or 
forced  to  abjure  them,  were  now  set  up  by  the  King's* 
authority.  From  whence  they  concluded,  that  what- 
soever the  King  said  of  his  maintaining  the  old  doc- 
trine, yet  he  was  now  changing  it.  The  clergy  also 
were  much  troubled  at  this  precedent,  of  the  King's 
giving  such  injunctions  to  them,  without  the  consent 
of  the  convocation :  from  which  they  concluded,  they 
were  now  to  be  slaves  to  the  Lord  Vic^jerent.  The 
matter  of  these  injunctions  was  also  very  uneasy  to 
them.  The  great  profits  they  made  by  tfieir  images 
and  relics,  and  the  pilgrimages  to  them,  were  now 
taken  away ;  and  yet  severe  impositions  and  heavy 
taxes  were  laid  on  them ;  a  fifth  part  for  repairs,  a 
tenth  at  least  for  an  exhibitioner,  and  a  fortieth  for 
charity,  which  were  cried  out  on  as  intolerable  bur- 
dens. Their  labour  was  also  increased,  and  they  were 
bound  up  to  many  severities  of  life :  all  these  things 
touched  the  secular  clergy  to  the  quick,  and  made 
them  concur  with  the  regular  clergy  in  disposing  th^ 
])eople  to  rebel. 

This  was  secretly  fomented  by  the  great  abbots. 
For  though  they  were  not  yet  struck  at,  yet  the  way  was 
prepared  to  it ;  and  their  houses  were  oppressed  with 
crowds  of  those  who  were  sent  to  them  from  the  sup- 
pressed houses.  There  was  some  pains  taken  to  re- 
move their  fears :  for  a  letter  was  sent  to  them  all  in 
the  King's  name,  to  silence  the  reports  that  were 
spread  abroad,  as  if  all  monasteries  were  to  be  quite 
suppressed.  This  they  were  required  not  to  believe, 
but  to  serve  God  according  to  their  order,  to  obey  the 
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King's  injunctions,  to  keep  hospitality,  and  make  no  BOOK 
wastes  nor  dilapidations.     Yet  this  gave  them  small      ^^^- 
comfort ;  and,  as  all  such  things  do,  rather  increased     1536. 
than  quieted  thetr  jealousies  and  fears.     So  many  se- 
cret causes  concurring,  no  wonder  the  people  fell  into 
mutinous  and  seditious  practices. 
The  first  rising  was  in  Lincolnshire,  in  the  begin- a  rebellion 

#►  .TV        1  1  II  1.         •      J    •    7        >«*  Lincoln- 

mng  of  October;  where  a  churchman,  disguised  into  asWrc. 
cobler,  and  directed  by  a  monk,  drew  a  great  body  of 
men  after  him.  About  twenty  thousand  were  gathered 
together.  They  swore  to  be  true  to  God,  the  King, 
and  the  commonwealth,  and  digested  their  grievances 
into  a  few  articles,  which  they  sent  to  the  King,  de- 
siring a  redress  of  them. 

"They  complained  of  some  things  that  related  toTh^'^Jc- 
^  secular  concerns,  and  some  acts  of  parliament  that 
"  were  uneasy  to  them  :  they  also  complained  of  the 
'^  suppression  of  so  many  religious  houses ;  that  the 
"  King  had  mean  persons  in  high  places  about  him, 
"  who  were  ill  counsellors :  they  also  complained  of 
*^  some  bishops,  who  had  subverted  the  faith ;  and 
•'they  apprehended  the  jewels  and  plate  of  their 
'^  churches  should  be  taken  away.  Therefore  they 
'^  desired  the  King  would  call  to  him  the  nobility  of 
"the  realm,  and  by  their  advice  redress  their  griev- 
"  ances :  concluding  with  fui  acknowledgment  of  the 
"  King's  being  their  supreme  head,  and  that  the  tenths 
"and  first-fruits  of  all  livings  belonged  to  him  of 
"right" 

When  the  King  heard  of  this  insurrection,  he  pre- 
sently sent  the  Duke  of  Sufiblk  with  a  commission  to 
raise  forces  for  dispersing  them  :  but  with  him  he  sent 
an  answer  to  their  petition.  '^  He  began  with  that  The  King's 
"about  his  counsellors,  and  said,  it  was  never  before*"''^' 
"  heard  of,  that  the  rabble  presumed  to  dictate  to  their 
"  Prince  what  counsellors   he    should   choose  :    diat 
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BOOK  "  was  the  Prince's  work,  and  not  theirs.  The  sup* 
^^'  ^^  pression  of  religious  houses  was  done  pursuant  to 
i4a6,  *<  an  act  of  parliament,  and  was  not  set  fordi  by  any  of 
^*  his  counsellors.  The  heads  of  these  religious  houses 
^^  had  under  their  own  hands  confessed  those  horrid 
''  scandals,  which  made  them  a  reproach  to  the  na- 
^'  tion.  And  in  many  houses  there  were .  not  above 
"  four  or  five  religious  persons.  So  it  seemed  they 
^^  were  better  pleased  that  such  dissolute  persons 
''  should  consume  their  rents  in  riotous  and  idle  living, 
"  than  that  their  Prince  should  have  them  for  tliQ 
"  common  good  of  the  whole  kingdom.  He  also  an- 
^'  swered  their  other  demands  in  the  same  high  and 
''  commanding  strain ;  and  required  them  to  submit 
'^  themselves  to  his  mercy,  and  to  deliver  their  cap- 
"  tains  and  lieutenants  into  the  hands  of  his  lieute- 
^'  nants  ;  and  to  disperse,  and  carry  themselves  as 
^'  became  good  and  obedient  subjects,  and  to  put  an 
*^  hundred  of  their  number  into  the  hands  of  his  lieu- 
*^  tenants,  to  be  ordered  as  th^y  had  deserved.** 

When  this  answer  was  brought  to  them,  it  raised 
their  spirits  higher.  The  practising  clergymen  con- 
tinued to  inflame  them.  They  persuaded  them,  that 
the  Christian  religion  would  be  very  soon  defaced, 
and  taken  away  quite,  if  they  did  not  vigorously  de- 
fend it:  that  it  would  come  to  that,  that  no  man 
should  marry  a  wife,  receive  any  of  the  sacraments, 
nor  eat  a  piece  of  roast  meat,  but  he  should  pay  for 
it:  that  it  were  better  to  live  under  the  Turk,  than 
under  such  oppression.  Therefore  there  was  no  cause 
in  which  they  could  with  more  honour  and  a  better 
conscience  hazard  their  lives,  than  for  the  holy  faith. 
This  encouraged  and  kept  them  together  a  little  longer. 
They,  had  forced  many  of  the  gentry  of  the  country 
to  go  along  with  them.  These  sent  a  secret  message 
to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  letting  him  know  what  ill  ef- 
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fecte   the  King^s  rough  answer  had   produced:  that  BOOK 
they  had  joined  with  the  people   only  to  moderate     ^^^' 
them  a  little,  and  they  knew  nothing  that  would  be     iwe. 
so  efifectual  as  the  offer  of  a  general  pardon.     So  the{^^»^^»««* 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  as  he  moved  towards  them  with  the  Duke  of 

Sufinlk 

forces  which  he  had  drawn  together,  sent  to  the  King 
to  know  his  pleasure,  and  earnestly  advised  a  gentle 
composing  of  the  matter  without  blood.  At  that  same  a  new  re 
time  the  King  was  advertised  from  the  north,  that  the  north. 
there  was  a  general  and  formidable  rising  there.  Of 
which  he  had  the  greater  apprehensions,  because  of 
their  neighbourhood  to  Scotland ;  whose  King,  being 
the  King's  nephew,  was  the  heir  presumptive  of  the 
crown,  since  the  King  had  illegitimated  both  his 
daughters.  And  though  the  King's  firm  alliance  with 
France  made  him  less  apprehensive  of  trouble  from 
Scotland,  and  their  King  was  at  this  time  in  France, 
to  marry  the  daughter  of  Francis ;  yet  he  did  not 
know  how  iar  a  general  rising  might  invite  that  King 
to  send  orders  to  head  and  assist  the  rebels  in  the 
north.  Therefore  he  resolved  first  to  quiet  Lincoln- 
shire. And  aft  he  had  raised  a  great  force  about  Lon* 
don,  with  which  he  was  marching  in  person  against 
them  ;  so  he  sent  a  new  proclamation,  requiring  them 
to  return  to  their  obedi^ice,  with  secret  assurances  of 
mercy.  By  these  means  they  were  melted  away. 
Those  who  had  been  carried  in  the  stream  submitted 
to  the  King's  mercy,  and  promised  all  obedience  for 
the  future  :  others,  that  were  obstinate,  and  knew 
themselves  unpardonable,  fled  northward,  and  joined 
themselves  to  the  rebels  there;  some  of  their  other 
leaders  were  apprehended,  in  particular  the  cobler,  and 
were  executed. 

But  for  the  northern  rebellicMi,  as  the  parties  con- 
<*emed,  being  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  court,  had 
larger  opportunities  to  gather  themselves  into  a  huge 
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BOOK  body ;  so  the  whole  contrivance  of  it  was  better  laid* 
^^'  One  Ask  commanded  in  chief.  He  was  a  gentleman 
1586.  of  an  ordinary  condition,  but  understood  well  how  to 
draw  on  and  govern  a  multitude*  Their  march  was 
called  the  pilgrimage  of  grace :  and,  to  inveigle  the 
people,  some  priests  marched  before  them  with  erossear 
in  their  hands.  In  their  banners  they  had  a  cru- 
cifix with  the  five  wounds,  and  a  chalice ;  and  every 
one  wore  on  his  sleeve,  as  the, badge  of  the  party,  an 
emblem  of  the  five  wounds  of  Christ,  with  the  name 
Jesus  wrought  in  the  midst.  All  that  joined  to  them 
took  an  oath,  "  that  they  entered  into  this  pilgrimage 
"  of  grace  for  the  love  of  God,  the  preservation  of  the 
. "  King's  person  and  issue,  the  purifying  the  nobility, 
**  and  driving  away  all  base-bor^i  and  ill  counsellors ; 
"  and  for  no  particular  profit  of  their  own,  nor  to  do 
*^  displeasure  to  any,  nor  to  kill  any  for  envy ;  but  to 
^'  take  before  them  the  cross  of  Christ,  his  faith,  the 
"  restitution  of  the  church,  and  the  suppression  of  he- 
"  retics,  and  their  opinions."  These  were  specious 
pretences,  and  very  apt  to  work  upon  a  giddy  and  dis- 
which  contented  multitude.  So  people  (locked  about  their 
foSIidS^c.  crosses  and  standards  in  great  numbers ;  and  they 
grew  to  be  forty  thousand  strong.  They  went  over 
die  country  without  any  great  opposition.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  York  and  the  Lord  Darcy  were  in  Pomfret 
Castle ;  which  they  yielded  to  them,  and  were  made 
to  swear  their  covenant.  They  were  both  suspected 
of  being  secret  promoters  of  the  rebellion.  The  latter 
su&red  for  it;  but  how  the  former  excused  himself, 
I  cannot  give  any  account.  They  also  took  York  and 
Hull ;  but  though  they  summonc^d  the  castle  of  Skip- 
ton,  yet  the  Earl  of  Cumberland,  who  would  not  de- 
generate from  his  noble  ancestors,  held  it  out  against 
all  their  force :  and  though  many  of  the  gentlemen, 
whom  he  had  entertained  at  his  own  cost,  deserted 
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him,  yet  he  made  a  brave  resistance.     Scarborough  BOOK 
Castle  was  also   long  besieged;   but   there  Sir  Ralph     ^^^ 
Evers,  that  commanded  it,  gave  an  unexampled  in-     1536. 
sfance  of  his  fidelity  and  courage ;  for  though  his  pro  • 
visions  fell  short,  so  that  for  twenty  days  he  and  his 
men  had  nothing  but  bread  and  water,  yet  they  stood 
it  out  till  they  were  relieved. 

This  rising  in  Yorkshire  encouraged  those  of  Lan- 
cashire, the  bishoprick  of  Duresm  and  Westmorland, 
to  arm.  Against  these  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  that  he 
might  not  fell  short  of  the  gallantry  and  loyalty  of  his  re- 
nowned ancestors,  made  head  ;  though  he  had  no  com- 
mission from  the  King.  But  he  knew  his  zeal  and  fide- 
lity would  easily  procure  him  a  pardon,  which  he  mo- 
destly asked  for  the  service  he  had  done.  The  King 
sent  him,  not  only  that,  but  a  commission  to  command 
in  chief  all  his  forces  in  the  north.  To  his  assistance 
he  ordered  the  Earl  of  Derby  to  march ;  and  sent 
Courtney,  Marquis  of  Exeter,  and  the  Earls  of  Hun- 
tington and  Rutland,  to  join  him.  He  also  ordered 
the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  with  the  force  that  he  had  led 
into  Lincolnshire,  to  lie  still  there  ;  lest  they,  being 
but  newly  quieted,  should  break  out  again,  and  fell 
upon  his  armies  behind,  when  the  Yorkshire  men  met 
them  before. 

On  the   twentieth   of  October   he   sent   the   Duke  The  Duke 
of  Norfolk  with  more  forces  to  join  the  Earl  of  Shrews- ^]^o!^e« 
bury:  but  the  rebels  were  very  numerous  and  despe-J^^"^"f* 
rate.    When   the  Duke  of  Norfolk  understood  their 
strength,  he  saw  great  reason  to  proceed  with  much 
caution :  for  if  they  had  got  the  least  advantage  of  the 
King's  troops,  all  the  discontents  in  England  would, 
upon  the  report  of  that,  have  broken  out.     He  saw 
their  numbers  were  now  such,  that  the  gaining  some 
time  was  their  ruin :  for  such  a  great  body  could  not 
subsist  long  together  without  much  provisions,  and 
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BOOK  that  must  be  very  hard  for  them  to  bring  in:  so  he 
^^^'     set  forward  a  treaty.     It  was  both  honourable  for  the 


1536.  King  to  oflFer  mercy  to  his  distracted  subjects,  and  of 
great  advantage  to  his  affairs;  for  as  their  numbers 
did  every  day  lessen,  so  the  King's  forces  were  still  in- 
creasing. He  wrote  to  the  King,  that,  considering  the 
season  of  the  year,  he  thought  the  offering  some  fair 
conditions  might  persuade  them  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  and  disperse  themselves:  yet  when  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury  sent  a  herald  with  a  proclamation,  order- 
ing them  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  submit  to  the 
King's  mercy ;  Ask  received  him  sitting  in  state,  with 
the  Archbishop  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Lord  Darcy 
on  the  other ;  but  would  not  suffer  any  proclamation 
to  be  made,  till  he  knew  the  contents  of  it.  And 
when  the  herald  told  what  they  were,  he  sent  him 
away  without  suffering  him  to  publish  it.  And  thetf 
the  priests  used  all  their  endeavours  to  engage  the 
people  to  a  firm  resolution  of  not  dispersing  them- 
selves, till  all  matters  about  religioii  were  fully  set- 
tled. 

As  they  went  forward,  they  every  where  repossessed 
the  ejected  monks  of  their  houses ;  and  this  encou- 
raged the  rest,  who  had  a  great  mind  to  be  in  their 
old  nests  again.  They  published  also  many  stories 
among  them,  of  the  many  growing  burdens  of  the 
King's  government ;  and  made  them  believe,  that  im- 
positions would  be  laid  on  every  thing  that  was  either 
bought  or  sold.  But  the  King,  hearing  how  strong 
they  were,  sent  out  a  general  summons  to  all  the  no- 
bility to  meet  him  at  Northampton  the  seventh  of 
November.  And  the  forces  sent  against  the  rebels 
theyac(-  advanced  to  Doncaster,  to  hinder  them  from  coming 
SlSirtcr.  further  southward ;  and  took  the  bridge,  which  they 
fortified,  and  laid  their  forces  along  the  river  to  main- 
tain that  pass* 
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The  writers  of  that  time  say,  that  the  day  of  battle  BOOK 
Was  agreed  on ;  but  that,  the  night  before,  excessive  ^^^* 
rains  falling,  the  river  swelled  so,  that  it  was  unpassa-  u36. 
ble  next  day,  and  they  could  not  force  the  bridge. 
Yet  it  is  not  likely  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  having  in 
all  but  five  thousand  men  about  him,  would  agree  to 
a  pitched  battle  with  those  who  were  six  times  his 
number,  being  then  thirty  thousand.  Therefore  it  is 
more  likely,  that  the  rebels  only  intended  to  pass  the 
river  the  next  day,  which  the  rain  that  fell  hindered : 
but  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  continued  to  press  a  treaty, 
which  was  hearkened  to  by  the  other  side,  who  were 
reduced  to  great  straits ;  for  their  captain  would  not 
suffer  them  to  spoil  the  country,  and  they  were  no 
longer  able  to  subsist  without  doing  that.  The  Duke 
of  Norfolk  directed  some  that  were  secretly  gained, 
or  had  been  sent  over  to  them  as  deserters,  to  spread 
reports  among  tliem,  that  their  leaders  were  making 
terms  for  themselves,  and  would  leave  the  rest  to  be 
undone.  This,  joined  to  their  necessities,  made  many 
fall  off  every  day.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  finding  hisTT^^D^k. 
arts  had  so  good  an  operation,  offered  to  go  to  court  breaks 
with  any  whom  they  would  send  with  their  demands,  S^il^, 
and  to  intercede  for  them.  This  he  knew  would  take 
up  some  time,  and  most  of  them  would  be  dispersed 
before  he  could  return.  So  they  sent  two  gentlemen j 
whom  they  had  forced  to  go  with  them,  to  the  King 
to  Windsor.  Upon  this,  the  King  discharged  the  ren^ 
dezvous  at  Northampton,  and  delayed  the  sending  an 
answer  as  much  as  could  be :  but  at  last,  hearing  that 
though  most  of  them  were  dispersed,  yet  they  had  en" 
gaged  to  return  upon  warning,  and  that  they  took  it 
ill  that  no  answer  came ;  he  sent  the  Duke  of  Nor-^ 
folk  to  them  with  a  general  pai^don,  six  only  excepted 
by  name,  and  four  others,  that  were  not  named.    But 
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BOOK  in  this  the  King's  counsels  were  generally  censured; 
^^^'     for  every  one  was  now  in  fear,  and  so  the  rebels  re- 
1*36.    jected  the  proposition.     The  King  also  sent  them  word 
by  their  own  messenger,  "  That  he  took  it  very  ill  at 
*^  their  hands,  that  they  had  chosen  rather  to  rise  in 
^^  arms  against  him,  than  to  petition  him  about  those 
"  things  which  were  uneasy  to  them."     And,  to  ap- 
pease them  a  little,  the  King,  by  new  injunctions,  com- 
manded the  clergy  to  continue  the  use  of  all  the  cere- 
monies of  the  church.     This,  it  is  like,  was  intended 
for  keeping  up  the  four  sacraments,  which  had  not 
been  mentioned  in  the  former  articles.     The  clergy, 
that  were  with  the  rebels,  met  at  Pomfret  to  draw  up 
articles  to  be  offered  at  the  treaty  that  was  to  be  at 
Doncaster ;    where    three    hundred   were,  ordered    to 
come  from  the  rebels  to  treat  with  the  King's  com- 
missioners.    So  great  a  number  wa»  called,  in  hopes 
that   they  would   disagree  about  their   demands,  and 
so  fell  out  among  themselves.     On  the  sixth  of  De- 
cember they  met  to  treat ;  and,  it  seems,  had  so  laid 
their  matter  before,  that  they  agreed  upon  these  fol- 
lowing demands. 
m^ds^^        "  ^  general  pardon  to  be  granted:  a  parliament  to 
"  be  held  at  York,  and  courts  of  justice  to  be  there;  that 
"  none  on  the  north  of  Trent  might  be  brought  to 
•*  London  upon  any  law-suit.    They  desired  a  repeal 
**  of  some  acts  of  parliament :  those  for  the  last  sub- 
"  sidy,  for  uses,  for  making  words  misprision  of  trea- 
"  son,  and  for  the  clergy's  paying  their  tenths  and 
"  first-fruits  to  the  King.     They  desired  the  Princess 
**  Mary  might  be  restored  to  her  right  of  succession, 
**  the  Pope  to  his  wonted  jurisdiction,  and  the  monks 
*^  to  their  houses  again  :  that  the  Lutherans  might  be 
**  punished ;   that  Audley,  the  Lord  Chancellor,   and 
"  Cromwell,  the  Lord  Privy-Seal,  might  be  excluded 
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**firom  the  next  parliament;  and  Lee  and  Leigh  ton,  BOOK 
"that  had  visited  the  monasteries,  might  be  impri-     ^I^- 
*'  soned  for  bribery  and  extortion."  1536. 

But  the  lords,  who  knew  that  the  King  would  by- 
no  means  agree  to  these  propositions,  rejected  them. 
Upon  which  the  rebels  took  heart  again,  and  were 
growing  more  enraged  and  desperate ;  so  that  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  wrote  to  the  King,  that  if  some  con- 
tent were  not  given  them,  it  might  end  very  ill,  for 
they  were  much  stronger  than  his  forces  were:  and 
both  he,  and  the  other  commanders  of  the  King's 
forces,  in  their  hearts  wished,  that  most  of  their  de- 
mands were  granted  ;  being  persons,  who,  though  they 
complied  with  the  King,  and  were  against  that  re- 
bellion, yet  were  great  enemies  to  Lutheranism,  and 
wished  a  reconciliation  with  Rome  ;  of  which  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  was  afterwards  accused  by  the  Lord 
Darcy,  as  if  he  had  secretly  encouraged  them  to  insist 
on  these  demands.  The  King,  seeing  the  humour  was 
so  obstinate,  resolved  to  use  gentler  remedies ;  and  so 
sent  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  a  general  pardon,  with  a 
promise  of  a  parliament,  ordering  him  not  to  make  use 
of  these  except  in  extremity. 

That  was  no  easy  thing  to  that  Duke ;  since  he 
might  be  afterwards  made  to  answer  for  it,  whether 
the  extremity  was  really  such  as  to  justify  his  grant- 
ing these  things.  But  the  rebels  were  become  again 
as  numerous  as  ever,  and  had  resolved  to  cross  the  ri- 
ver, and  to  force  the  King's  camp,  which  was  still 
much  inferior  to  theirs  in  number:  but  rains  falling 
the  second  time,  made  the  fords  again  unpassableu 
This  was  spoken  of  by  the  King's  party  as  little  less 
than  a  miracle;  that  God's  providence  had  twice  so 
opportunely  interposed  for  the  stopping  of  the  progress 
of  the  rebels :  and  it  is  very  probable,  that,  on  the 
other  »ide,  it  made  great  impression  on  the  supersti- 
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BOOK  tious   multitude ;   and  both  discouraged  and  disposed 
"^'     them  to  accept  of  the  offer  of  pardon,  and  a  parUament 
15 J6.     to  be  soon,  called,  for  considering  their  other  demands. 
The  King  signed  the  pardon  at  Richmond  the  ninth 
of  December :  by  which  all  their  treasons  and  rebel- 
lion' to  that  dajr  were  pardoned,  provided  they  made 
their  submission  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  and  lived  in  all  due  obedience  for  the 
future. 
The  King's     The  King  sent  likewise  a  long  answer  to  their  de- 
J?em!"''   mands-    "  As  to  what  they  complained  about  the  sub- 
"  version  of  the  faith  :  he  protested  his  zeal  for  the 
«  true  Christian  faith,  and  that  he  would  live  and  die 
^*  in  the  defence  and  preservation  of  it ;  but  the  ig- 
"  norant  multitude  were  not  to  instruct  him  what  the 
'^  true  faith  was,  nor  to  presume  to  correct  what  he 
^*  and  the  whole  convocation  had  agreed  on.    That  as 
^*  he  had  preserved  the  church  of  England  in  her  true 
<^  liberties,  so  he  would  do  still ;  and  that  he  had  done 
«'  nothing  that  was  so  oppressive,  as  many  of  his  pro- 
^^  genitors  had  done  upon  lesser  grounds.     But  that  he 
f*  took  it  very  ill  of  them,  who  had  rather  one  churl  or 
«^  two  should  enjoy  the  profits  of  their  monasteries,  to 
?^  support  them    in    their   dissolute    and    abominable 
*f  course  of  living,  than  that  their  King  should  have 
<*  them  for  defraying  the  great  chaise  he  was  at  for 
"  their  defence  i^inst  foreign  enemies.     For  the  laws; 
^^  it  wa9  high  presumption  in  a  rude  multitude  to  take 
"  on  them  to  judge  what  laws  were  good,  and  what 
"  not : '  they  h^d  more  reason  to  think,  that  he,  after 
<^  twenty-^ight  years,  reign,  should  know  it  better  than 
"  they  could.     And   for  his  government ;   he  had  so 
'<  long  preserved  his  subjects  in  peace  and  justice,  had 
*^  so  defended  them  from   their  enemies,   had   so  se- 
^*  cured  his  frontier,  had  granted  so  many  general  par- 
fj  dons,  had  been  so  unwilling  to  punish  his  subjects, 
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'*  and  so  ready  to  receive  them  into  mercy ;  that  they  BOOK 
"  could  show  no  parallel  to  his  government  among  all  ' 
"  their  former  kings.  And  whereas  it  was  said,  that  **8*- 
^'  he  had  many  of  the  nobility  of  his  council  in  the  be- 
*^  ginning  of  his  reign,  and  few  now ;  he  showed  them, 
"  in  that  one  instance,  how  they  were  abused  by  the 
'^  lying  slanders  of  some  disaffected  persons  :  for  when 
"  he  came  to  the  crown,  there  were  none  that  were 
^^  bom  noble  of  his  council,  but  only  the  Earl  of  Sur- 
"  rey  and  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury ;  whereas  now,  the 
'^  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  the  Marquis  of  Exe- 
"  ter,  the  Lord  Steward,  the  Earls  of  Oxford  and  Sus- 
"  sex,  and  the  Lord  Sands,  were  of  the  privy  council : 
"  and  for  the  spiritualty,  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
"  bury,  the  Bishops  of  Winchester,  Hereford,  and 
^*  Chichester  were  also  of  it.  And  he  and  his  whole 
"  council,  judging  it  necessary  to  have  some  at  the 
'^  board  who  understood  the  law  of  England,  and  the 
"  treaties  with  foreign  princes  ;  he  had,  by  their  una- 
"  nimous  advice,  brought  in  his  Chancellor,  and  the 
"  Lord  Privy-Seal.  He  thought  it  strange,  that  they, 
'*  who  were  but  brutes,  should  think  they  could  better 
^^  judge  who  should  be  his  counsellors  than  himself 
"  and  his  whole  council :  therefore  he  would  bear  no 
'^  such  thing  at  their  hands  ;  it  being  inconsistent  with 
**  the  duty  of  good  subjects  to  meddle  in  such  mat- 
"  ters.  But  if  they,  or  any  of  his  other  subjects,  could 
'^  bring  any  just  complaint  against  any  about  him,  he 
"  was  ready  to  hear  it ;  and  if  it  were  proved,  he 
'^  would  punish  it  according  to  law.  As  for  the  com* 
"  plaints  against  some  of  the  prelates  for  preaching 
"  against  the  faith,  they  could  know  none  of  these 
"  things  but  by  the  report  of  others  ;  since  they  lived 
'^  at  such  a  distance,  that  they  themselves  had  not 
^*  heard  any  of  them  preach.  Therefore  he  required 
^  them   not  to  give  credit  to  lies,  nor  be  misled  by 

£  e  4 
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BOOK  "those  who  spread  such  calumnies  and  ill  reports: 
^^^'  ^^  and  he  concluded  all  with  a  severe  expostulation; 
1336.  *f  adding,  that  such  was  his  love  to  his  subjects,  that, 
'*  imputing  this  insurrection  rather  to  their  folly  and 
"  lightness,  than  to  any  malice  or  rancour,  he  was  will- 
*'  ing  to  pass  it  over  more  gently,  as  they  would  per- 
"  ceive  by  his  proclamation." 
The  rebel-  Now  the  people  were  come  to  themselves  again,  and 
quieted,  glad  to  get  ofF  SO  easily ;  and  they  all  cheerfully  ac- 
cepted the  King's  offers,  and  went  home  again  to  their 
several  dwellings.  Yet  the  clei^y  were  no  way  satis- 
fied, but  continued  still  to  practise  amongst  them,  and 
kept  the  rebellion  still  on  foot ;  so  that  it  broke  out 
soon  afler.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury  were  ordered  to  lie  still  in  the  country 
with  their  forces,  till  all  things  were  more  fully  com- 
posed. They  made  them  all  come  to  a  full  submis- 
sion :  and,  first,  to  revoke  all  oaths  and  promises  made 
during  the  rebellion,  for  wtiich  they  asked  the  King's 
pardon  on  their  knees ;  secondly,  to  swear  to  be  true 
to  the  King,  and  his  heirs  and  successors ;  thirdly,  to 
obey  and  maintain  all  the  acts  of  parliament  made 
during  the  King's  reign ;  fourthly,  not  to  take  arms 
again,  but  by  the  King's  authority ;  fifthly,  to  appre- 
hend all  seditious  persons ;  sixthly,  to  remove  all  the 
monks,  nuns,  and  friars,  whom  they  had  placed  again 
in  the  dissolved  monasteries.  There  were  also  orders 
given  to  send  Ask,  their  captain,  and  the  Lord  Darcy, 
to  court.  Ask  was  kindly  received,  and  well  used  by 
the  King,  He  had  shewed  great  conduct  in  com- 
manding the  rebels;  and  it  seems  the  King  had  a 
mind,  either  to  gain  him  to  his  service,  or,  which  I 
suspect  was  the  true  cause,  to  draw  from  him  a  disco- 
very of  all  tho^e,  who,  in  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
had  favoured  or  relieved  them.  For  he  suspected,  not 
ivithout  cause,  that  some  of  the  great  abbots  had  given 
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secret  supplies  of  money  to  the  rebels:  for  which  many  BOOK 
of  them   were  afterwards   tried   and   attainted.     The 


Lord  Darcy  was  under  great  apprehensions,  and  stu-  ^^^7. 
died  to  purge  himself,  that  he  was  forced  to  a  com- 
pliance with  them  ;  but  pleaded,  that  the  long  and 
important  services  he  had  done  the  crown  for  fifty 
years,  he  being  then  fourscore,  together  with  his  great 
age  and  infirmity,  might  mitigate  the  King's  displea- 
sure. But  he  was  made  prisoner.'  Whether  this  gave 
those  who  had  been^in  arms  new  jealousies,  that  the 
King's  pardon  would  not  be  inviolably  observed ;  or 
whether  the  clergy  had  of  new  prevailed  on  them  to 
rise  in  arms;  I  cannot  determine:  but  it  broke  out  New  ns- 
again,  though  not  so  dangerously  as  before.  Two  soon  dis- 
geatlemen  of  the  north,  Musgrave  and  Tilby,  raised  a  ^^ 
body  of  8000  men,  and  thought  to  have  surprised  Car- 
lisle ;  but  were  repulsed  by  those  within.  And  in  their 
return,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  fell  upon  them,  and 
routed  them.  He  took  many  prisoners;  and,  by  mar- 
tial law,  hanged  up  all  their  captains,  and  seventy  other 
prisoners,  on  the  walls  of  Carlisle.  Others,  at  that 
same  time,  thought  to  have  surprised  Hull ;  but  it  was 
prevented,  and  the  leaders  of  that  party  were  also 
taken  and  executed. 

Many  other  risings  were  in  several  places  of  the 
country,  which  were  all  soon  repressed  :  the  ground  of 
them  all  was.  That  the  parliament  which  was  pro- 
mised was  not  called :  but  the  King  said.  They  had 
not  kept  conditions  with  him,  nor  would  he  call  a 
parliament  till  all  things  were  quieted.  But  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk's  vigilance  every  where  prevented  their 
gathering  together  in  any  great  body :  and,  after  se- 
veral unsuccessful  attempts,  at  length  the  country  was 
absolutely  quieted  in  January  following.  And  then  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  proceeded  according  to  the  martial 
law  against  many  whom  he  had  taken.     Ask  had  also 
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BOOK  left  the  court  without  leave^  and  had  gone  amongst 
^^^'  them^  but  was  quickly  taken.  So  he  and  many  others 
1537.  were  sent  to  several  places,  to  be  made  public  examples. 
He  suffered  at  York ;  others  at  Hull,  and  in  other 
towns  in  Yorkshire.  But  the  Lord  Darcy,  and  the 
Lord  Hussy,  were  arraigned  at  Westminster,  and  at- 
tainted of  treason;  the  former  for  the  northern,  and 
the  other  for  the  Lincolnshire  insurrection.  The 
The  chief  Lord  Darcy  was  beheaded  at  Tower-Hill ;  and  was 
rebel!  ex-  much  lamented.  Every  body  thought,  that,  consider- 
ing his  merits,  his  age,  and  former  services,  he  had 
hard  measure.  The  Lord  Hussy  was  beheaded  at 
Lincoln.  The  Lord  Darcy,  in  his  trial,  accused  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  that,  in  the  treaty  at  Doncaster,  he 
had  encouraged  the  rebels  to  continue  in  their  demands. 
This  the  Duke  denied,  and  desired  a  trial  by  combat ; 
and  gave  some  presumptions  to  show,  that  the  Lord 
Darcy  bore  him  ill-will,  and  said  this  out  of  mahce. 
The  King  either  did  not  believe  this,  or  would  not 
seem  to  believe  it :  •and  the  Duke's  great  diligence  in 
the  suppression  of  these  commotions  set  him  beyond  all 
jealousies.  But,  after  those  executions,  the  King  wrote 
to  the  Duke,  in  July  following,  to  proclaim  an  absolute 
amnesty  over  all  the  north;  which  was  received  with 
great  joy,  every  body  being  in  fear  of  himself:  and  so 
this  threatening  storm  was  dissipated  without  the  efiu- 
sion  of  much  blood,  save  what  the  sword  of  justice 
drew.  At  the  same  time,  the  King  of  Scotland  return- 
ing from  France  with  his  Queen,  and  touching  on  the 
coast  of  England,  many  of  the  people  fell  down  at  his 
feet,  praying  him  to  assist  them,  and  he  should  have 
all.  But  he  was,  it  seems,  bound  up  by  the  French 
King;  and  so  went  home,  without  giving  them  any 
encouragement.  And  thus  ended  this  rebellion,  which 
was  chiefly  carried  on  by  the  clergy,  under  the  pretence 
of  religion. 
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And  now  the  King  was  delivered  of  all  his  appre-  BOOK 
hensions,  that  he  had  been  in  for  some  years,  in  fear  of 
stirs  at  home.  But,  they  being  now  happily,  composed,  1.^37. 
as  he  knew  it  would  so  overawe  the  rest  of  his  discon-sitationof 
tented  subjects,  that  he  needed  fear  nothing  from  them  ™ri»? 
for  a  great  while ;  so  it  encouraged  him  to  go  on  in 
his  other  designs  of  suppressing  the  rest  of  the  monas- 
teries, and  reforming  some  other  points  of  religion. 
Therefore  there  was  a  new  visitation  appointed  for  all 
the  monasteries  of  England.  And  the  Visitors  were 
ordered  to  examine  all  things  that  related  either  to  their 
conversation,  to  their  affection  to  the  King  and  the 
supremacy,  or  to  their  superstition,  in  their  several 
houses ;  to  discover  what  cheats  and  impostures  there 
were,  either  in  their  images,  relics,  or  other  miraculous 
things,  by  which  they  had  drawn  people  to  their  houses 
on  pilgrimages,  and  gotten  from  them  any  great  pre- 
sents. Also  to  try  how  they  were  affected  during  the 
late  commotions  ;  and  to  discover  every  thing  that  was 
amiss  in  them,  and  report  it  to  the  Lord  Vicegerent. 
In  the  Records  of  the  whole  twenty-eighth  year  of  the 
King's  reign,  1  find  but  one  original  surrender  of  any 
religious  house :  the  Abbot  of  Furnese  in  Lancashire, 
valued  at  960  lib.  with  thirty  monks,  resigning  up  that 
house  to  the  King  on  the  ninth  of  April,  which  was 
very  near  the  end  of  the  year  of  the  King's  reign  ;  for 
it  commenced  on  the  twenty-second  of  April.  Two 
other  surrenders  are  enrolled  that  year.  The  one  was 
of  Bermondsey  in  Surrey,  the  first  of  June^  in  the 
twenty-eighth  of  the  King^s  reign.  The  preamble 
was,  that  they  surrendered  in  hopes  of  greater  benevo- 
lence from  the  King.  But  this  was  the  effect  of  some 
secret  practice,  and  not  of  the  act  of  parliament :  for 
it  was  valued  at  648  lib.  and  so  fell  not  within  the  act. 
The  other  was  of  Bushlisham,  or  Bishtam,  in  Berkshire, 
pade  by  Barlow,  Bishop  of  St.  David's^  that  was  Corn- 
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BOOK  mendator  of  it,  and  a  great  promoter  of  the  Reforma- 
^^^'  tion.  It  was  valued  at  327  lib.  But  in  the  following 
1537.  year  they  made  a  quicker  progress ;  and  found  strange 
enormities  in  the  greater  houses.  It  seems  all  the 
houses  under  200  lib.  of  rent  were  not  yet  suppressed : 
for  I  find  many  within  that  value  afterwards  resigning 
their  houses.  So  that  I  am  inclined  to  believe^  that 
the  first  visitation  being  made  towards  the  suppression 
of  the  lesser  monasteries,  and  that  (as  appears  by 
their  instructions)  being  not  to  be  finished  till  they 
had  made  a  report  of  what  they  had  done  to  the  court 
of  Augmentations,  who  were,  after  the  report  made, 
to  determine  what  pensions  were  to  be  reserved  to  the 
abbot  and  other  officers ;  (which  report  was  to  be 
made  in  the  octaves  of  St.  Michael ;  and,  after  that,  a 
new  commission  was  to  be  given  for  their  suppression;) 
when  that  was  done,  they  went  no  further  at  that 
time.  So  that  I  cannot  think  there  were  many  houses 
suppressed  when  these  stirs  began :  and,  after  their 
first  rising,  it  is  not  likely  that  great  progress  would 
be  made  in  a  business  that  was  like  to  inflame  the 
people  more,  and  increase  the  number  of  the  rebels. 
Neither  do  I  find  any  houses  suppressed  by  virtue  of 
the  former  act  of  parliament  till  the  twenty-ninth  year 
of  the  King's  reign. 
Some  of  And  yet  they  made  no  great  haste  this  year.  For 
Lbiie^ur-  there  are  but  twenty-one  surrenders  all  this  year,  either 
h?i^!^'*'in  the  Rolls,  or  Augmentation-Office.  And  now,  not 
only  small  abbeys,  but  greater  ones,  were  surrendered 
to  the  King.  The  abbots  were  brought  to  do  it  upon 
several  motives.  Some  had  been  faulty  during  the 
late  rebellion,  and  were  liable  to  the  King's  displeasure; 
and  these,  to  redeem  themselves,  compounded  the 
matter  by  a  resignation  of  their  house.  Others  began 
to  like  the  Reformation,  and  that  made  them  the  more 
willing  to  surrender  their  houses ;   such  as  Barlow^ 
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Bishop  of  St.  David's,  who  not  only  surrendered  up  BOOK 
his  own  house  of  Bushlisham,  but  prevailed  on  many  ^^^' 
others  to  do  the  like.  Others  were  cdnvicted  of  great  1*37. 
disorders  in  their  conversation ;  and  these,  not  daring 
to  stand  a  trial,  were  glad  to  accept  of  a  pension  for 
life,  and  deliver  up  their  house.  Others  were  guilty  of 
making  ^eat  wastes  and  dilapidations.  For  they  all 
saw  the  dissolution  of  their  houses  approaching,  and 
so  every  one  was  induced  to  take  all  the  care  he  could 
to  provide  for  himself  and  his  kindred;  so  that  the 
Visitors  found,  in  some  of  the  richest  abbeys  of  Eng- 
land, as  St.  Alban's  and  Battel,  such  depredations  made, 
that  at  St.  Alban's  an  abbot  could  not  subsist  any 
longer,  the  rents  were  so  low;  and  in  Battel,  as  all 
their  furniture  was  old' and  torn,  not  worth  an  100  lib. 
so  both  in  house  and  chapel  they  had  not  four  hundred 
marks-worth  of  plate.  In  other  houses  they  found  not 
above  twelve  or  fifteen  ounces  of  plate,  and  no  furniture 
at  all,  but  only  such  things  as  they  could  not  embezzle^ 
as  the  walls  and  windows,  bells  and  lead.  In  other 
houses  the  abbot  and  monks  were  glad  to  accept  of  a 
pension  for  themselves  during  life  ;  and  so,  being  only 
concerned  for  their  own  particular  interest,  resigned 
their  house  to  the  King.  Generally,  the  monks  had 
eight  marks  a  year  pension,  till  they  were  provided  for. 
The  abbots'  pensions  were  proportioned  to  the  value 
of  their  house,  and  to  their  innocence.  The  Abbots  of 
St.  Alban's  and  Tewksbury  had  four  hundred  marks 
a  year  a-piece.  The  Abbot  of  St.  Edmundsbury  was 
more  innocent;  for  the  Visitors  wrote  from  thence, 
that  they  could  find  no  scandals  in  that  house :  so  he, 
it  seems^  was  not  easily  brought  to  resign  his  house ; 
and  had  five  hundred  marks  pension  reserved  to  him. 
And  for  their  inferior  officers,  some  had  thirty,  some 
ten,  or  eight,  and  the  lowest  six  iib.  pension. 
In  other  places^  upon  a  vacancy  either  by  death  op 
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BOOK  deprivation,  they  did  put  in  an  abbot  only  to  resign  up 
the  house*     For,  after  the  King's  supremacy  was  esta- 
1538.    blished,  all  those  abbots  that  had  been  formerly  con- 
firmed by  the  Pope,  were  placed  in  this  manner :    the 
King  granted  a  congS  d^ilire  to  the  prior   and   con- 
vent, with  a  missive  letter,  declaring  the  name  of  the 
person  whom  they  should  choose ;  then  they  returned 
an   election   to   the   King,  who,  upon  that,  gave   his 
assent  to  it  by  a  warrant  under  the  Great  Seal,  which 
was  certified  to  the  Lord  Vicegerent ;  who  thereupon 
confirmed  the  election,  and  returned  him  back  to  the 
King,  to  take  the  oaths  :  upon  which  the  temporalities 
were  restored.     Thus  all  the  abbots  were  now  placed 
by  the  King,  and  were  generally  picked  out  to  serve 
this  turn.     Others,  in  hope  of  advancement  to  bishop- 
ricks,  or  to  be  suffiragan  bishops,  as  the  inferior  sort  of 
them  were  made  generally,  were  glad  to  recommend 
themselves  to  the  King's  favour  by  a  quick  and  cheer- 
ful surrender    of   their  monastery.      Upon   some   of 
these  inducements  it  was,  that  the  greatest  number  of 
the  religious  houses  were  resigned  to  the  King,  before 
there  was  any  act  of  parliament  made  for  their  sup- 
pression.    In   several   houses  the  Visitors,  who  were 
generally  either  masters   of  chancery,  or  auditors   of 
the  court  of  Augmentations,  studied  not  only  to  bring 
them  to  resign  their  houses,  but  to  sign  confessions  of 
their  past  lewd  and   dissolute  lives.     Of  these   there 
is  only  one  now  extant ;  which,  it  is  like,  escaped  the 
general   razure  and  destruction  of  all  papers  of  that 
kind,  in  Queen  Mary's  time.     But,  from  the  letters 
that  I  have  seen,  I  perceive  there  were  such  confessions 
Confes-     made  by  many  other  houses,    lliat  confession  of  the 
hoSd*^     Prior  and  Benedictines  of  St.  Andrew's  in  Northamp- 
miSrin     *^^*  *®  *^  ^  ®^^  ^^  ^^  Record  of  the  court  of  Aug- 
^^^^      mentations :   in  which,  with  the  most  a^ravating  ex- 
pressions  that  could   be  devised,  they  acknowledged 
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their  past  ill  life, ''  for  which  the  pit  of  hell  was  ready  BOOK 
"  to  swallow  them  up.     They  confessed  that  they  had     ^^^' 
"  neglected  the  worship  of  God,  liyed  in  idleness,  glut-     isas. 
"  tony,  and  sensuality ;  with  many  other  woeful  ex- 
"  pressions  to  that  purpose.'* 

Other  hou8ei>  as  the  monastery  of  Betlesden,  re- Collect. 
signed  with  this  preamble;  ^'That  they  did  profoundly  ggct?4.' '* 
"  consider,  that  the  manner  and  trade  of  living,  which 
"  they,  and  others  of  their  pretended  religion,  had  for 
**  a  long  time  followed,  consisted  in  some  dumb  cere- 
'*  monies,  and  other  constitutions  of  the  bishops  of 
"  Rome,  and  other  foreign  potentates,  as  the  Abbot  of 
'^  Cisteaux ;  by  which  they  were  blindly  led,  having 
"  no  true  knowledge  of  God's  laws ;  procuring  exemp- 
"  tions  from  their  ordinary  and  diocesan,  by  the  power 
*'  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome ;  and  submitting  themselves 
"  wholly  to  a  foreign  power,  who  never  came  hither  to 
**  reform  their  abuses,  which  were  now  found  among 
"  them.  But  that  now,  knowing  the  most  perfect  way 
"  of  living  is  sufficiently  declared  by  Christ  and  his 
"  Apostles ;  and  that  it  was  most  fit  for  them  to  be 
"  governed  by  the  King,  who  was  their  supreme  head 
"  on  earth,  they  submitted  themselves  to  his  mercy, 
^*  and  surrendered  up  their  monastery  to  him  on  the 
"  twenty-fifth  of  September  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his 
**  reign."  This  writing  was  signed  by  the  Abbot,  the 
Sub-Prior,  and  nine  monks.  There  are  five  other  sur- 
renders to  the  same  purpose ;  by  the  Gray  and  Whit^ 
friars  of  Stamford,  the  Gray  friars  of  Coventry,  Bed- 
ford, and  Ailesbury,  yet  to  be  seen.  Some  are  re- 
signed upon  this  preamble,  "  That  they  hoped  the 
^^  King  would  of  new  found  their  house ;  which  was 
^^  otherwise  like  to  be  ruined,  both  in  spirituals  and 
•*  temporals."  So  did  the  Abbot  of  Chertsey  in  Surrey, 
with  fourteen  monks^  on  the  fourteenth  of  July,  in 
the  twenty-ninth  year  of  this  reign ;  whose  house  was 
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BOOK  valued  at  744  lib.  I  have  some  reason  to  think  that 
^^^'  this  Abbot  was  for  the  Reformation,  and  intended  to 
1538.  have  had  his  house  new  founded,  to  be  a  house  of  true 
and  well-regulated  devotion.  And  so  I  find  the  Prior 
of  Great  Malverine  in  Worcestershire  offered  such  a 
resignation :  he  was  recommended  by  Bishop  Latimer 
to  Cromwell,  with  an  earnest  desire  that  his  house 
might  st^nd,  not  in  monkery^  but  so  as  to  be  converted 
to  preachings  study ^  and  prayer.  And  the  good  Prior 
was  willing  to  compound  for  his  house  by  a  present  of 
five  hundred  marks  to  the  King,  and  of  two  hundred 
to  Cromwell.  He  is  commended  for  being  an  old 
worthy  man,  a  good  house-keeper,  and  one  that  daily 
fed  many  poor  people.  To  this  Latimer  adds :  Alas^ 
my  good  Lord  !  Shall  we  not  see  two  or  three  in  every 
shire  changed  to  such  remedy. 

But  the  resolution  was  taken  once  to  extirpate   all. 

And  therefore,  though  the  Visitors  interceded  earnestly 

for  one  nunnery  in  Oxfordshire,  Godstow,  where  there 

was  great  strictness  of  life,  and  to  which  most  of  the 

young  gentlewomen  of  the  county  were  sent   to  be 

bred ;  so  that  the  gentry  of  the  country  desired  the 

King  would  spare  the  house ;  yet  all  was  unefiectuaL 

The  form       The  general  form  in  which  most  of  these  resignations 

surrenders,  begins,  is,  ^^  That  the  abbot  and  brethren,  upon  fall 

N!!!n?.'3.  *^  deliberation,  certain  knowledge,  of  their  own  proper 

tea.  1.      "  motion,  for  certain  just  and  reasonable  causes,  spe- 

"  cially  moving  them  in  their  souls  and  consciences, 

'*  did  freely,  and  of  their  own  accord,  give  and  grant 

"  their  houses  to  the   King.**     Others,  it  seems,  did 

not   so  well   like   this  preamble ;    and  therefore  did, 

without    any   reason    or    preamble,   give    away   their 

houses  to  the  Visitors,  as  feofiees  in  trust  for  the  King's 

use.     And  thus  they  went  on,  procuring  daily  more 

surrenders.    So  that,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  the  King's 

reign,  there  were  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  resigna- 
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tions  enrolled,  of  which  the  originals  of  one  hundred  BOOK 
and  fifty-five  do  yet  remain.     And  for  the  reader's  fur-     ^^^' 
ther  satisfaction,  he  shall  find,  in  the  Collection  at  the     i*88- 
end  of  this  book,  the  names  of  all  those  houses  so  sur-Namb/a. 
rendered,   with   other  particulars    relating    to    them/*'^^*^* 
which  would  too  much  weary  him,  if  inserted  in  the 
thread  of  this  worJc.     But  there  was  no  law  to  force 
any  to  make  such  resignations :    so  that  many  of  the 
great  abbots  would  not  comply  with  the  King  in  this 
matter,  and  stood  it  out  till  after  the  following  parlia^ 
ment,  that  was  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  reign. 

It  was  questioned  by  many,  whether  these  surrenders  Diven  opi- 
could  be  good  in  law,  since  the  abbots  were  but  trus-]JJ^c.*^*** 
tees  and  tenants  for  life.     It  was  thought  they  Could 
not  absolutely  alienate  and  give  away  their  house  for 
ever.     But  the  parliament  afterwards  declared  the  re- 
signations were  good  in  law :  for,  by  their  foundations^ 
all  was  trusted  to  the  abbot  and  the  senior  brethren  of 
the  house ;   who  putting  the  covent-seal  to*  any  deed^ 
it  was  of  force  in  law.    It  was  also  said,  that  they,  thus 
surrendering,  had  forfeited  their  charters  and  founda- 
tions ;  and  so  the  King  might  seize  and  possess  them 
with   a  good   title,  if  not  upon  the  resignation,  yet 
upon  forfeiture.     But  others  thought,  that,  whatsoever 
the  nicety  of  law  might  give  the  King,  yet  there  was 
no  sort  of  equity  in  it,  that  a  few  trustees,  who  were 
either  bribed,  or  frighted,  should  pass  away  that  which 
was  none  of  theirs,  but  only  given  them  in  trust,  and 
for  life.     Other  abbots  were  more  roughly  handled. 
The  Prior  of  Wooburn  was  suspected  of  favouring  the  Some  ab- 
rebels;  of  being  against  the  King's  supremacy,  and  for^ntSof 
the  Pope's  ;  and  of  being  for  the  general  council,  then  *«^''- 
summoned  to  Mantua.     And   he  was   dealt  with  to 
make  a  submission  and  acknowledgment     In  an  ac- 
count of  a  long  conference  which  he  had  with  a  privy- 
counsellor^  under  his. own  hand,  I  find  that  the  great 
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BOOK  thing  which  he  took  offence  at  was^  that  Latimer^ 
•  and  some  other  bishops,  preached  against  the  venera- 
1538.  tion  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  the  other  saints ;  and 
that  the  English  Bible,  then  set  out,  differed  in  many 
things  from  the  Latin:  with  several  lesser  matters. 
So  that  they  looked  on  their  religion  as  changed  ;  and 
wondered  that  the  judgments  of  God  upon  Queen 
Anne  had  not  terrified  others  from  going  on  to  sub- 
vert the  faith :  yet  he  was  prevailed  with,  and  did 
again  submit  to  the  King,  and  acknowledged  his  su- 
premacy; but  he  afterwards  joined  himself  to  the 
rebels,  and  was  taken  with  them,  together  with  the 
Abbot  of  Whaley,  and  two  monks  of  his  house ;  and 
the  Abbot  of  Gervaux,  with  a  monk  of  his  house ;  .and 
the  Abbot  of  Sawley,  in  Lancashire,  with  the  Prior  of 
that  house ;  and  the  Prior  of  Burlington ;  who  were 
all  attaiilted  of  high  treason,  and  executed.  The  Ab-. 
bots  of  Glastenbury  and  Reading  were  men  of  great 
power  and  wealth :  the  one  was  rated  at  3508  Ub. 
and  the  other  at  21 16  lib.  They,  seeing^  the  storm 
like  to  break  out  on  themselves,  sent  a  great  deal  of 
the  plate  and  money  that  they  had  in  their  house  to 
the  rebels  in  the  north ;  which  being  af);erwards  dis- 
covered, they  were  attainted  of  high  treason  a  year 
after  this :  but  I  mention  it  here  for  the  aifini^  of  the 
matter.  Further  particulars  about  the  Abbot  of  Read- 
ing I  have  not  yet  discovered.  But  there  is  an  account 
given  to  Cromwell  of  the  proceedings  against  the  Ab- 
bot of  Glastenbury  in  two  letters  which  I  have  seen  : 
the  one  was  writ  by  the  SheriflF  of  the  county ;  the 
other  by  Sir  John  Russel,  who  was  present  at  his  trial, 
and  was  reputed  a  man  of  as  great  integrity  and  virtue 
as  any  in  that  time  ;  which  he  seems  to  have  lefl  as  an 
inheritance  to  that  noble  family  that  has  descended 
from  him.  These  inform,  that  he  was  indicted  of  Imr- 
glary,  as  well  as  treason,  for  having  broken  the  house 
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in  his  monastery  where  the  plate  was  kept^  and  taken  BOOK 
it  out;  which,  as  Sir  William  Thomas  says,  was  sent  to  ^^^' 
the  rebels.  The  evidence  being  brought  to  the  jury,  1538. 
who  (as  Sir  John  Russel  writes)  ^ere  as  good  and 
worthy  men  as  had  ever  been  on  any  jury  in  that 
county,  they  found  him  guilty.  He  was  carried  to 
the  place  of  execution,  near  his  own  monastery;  where 
(as  the  Sheriff  writes)  he  acknowledged  his  guilt,  and 
begged  God  and  the  King  pardon  for  it  The  Abbot 
of  Colchester  was  also  attainted  of  high  treason.  What 
the  particulars  were,  I  cannot  tell :  for  the  record  of 
their  attainders  is  lost.  But  some  of  our  own  writers 
deserve  a  severe  censure,  who  write.  It  was  for  den5ring 
the  King^s  supremacy:  whereas,  if  they  had  not  under- 
taken to  write  the  history  without  any  information  at 
all,  they  must  have  seen  that  the  whole  clergy,  but 
most  particularly  the  abbots,  had  over  and  over  again 
acknowledged  the  King's  supremacy. 

For  clearing  which,  and  discovering  the  impudence 
of  Sanders's  relation  of  this  matter,  I  shall  lay  before 
the  reader  the  evidences  that  I  find  of  the  submission 
of  these,  and  all  the  other  abbots,  to  the  King's  supre- 
macy. First,  in  the  convocation,  in  the  twenty-second 
year  of  this  reign,  they  all  acknowledged  the  King 
supreme  head  of  the  church  of  England.  They  did  all 
also  swear  to  maintain  the  act  of  the  succession  of  the 
crown,  made  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  reign, 
in  which  the  Pope's  power  was  plainly  condemned:' 
for,  in  the  proceedings  against  More  and  Fisher,  it 
was  frequently  repeated  to  them,  that  all  the  clergy 
had  sworn  it.  It  is  also  entered  in  the  Journal  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  all  the  members  of  both  Houses 
swore  it  at  their  breaking  up :  and  the  same  Journals 
inform  us,  that  the  Abbots  of  Colchester  and  Reading 
*atein  that  parliament;  and  as  there  was  no  protestation 
made  against  any  of  the  acts  passed  in  that  session,  so 
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BOOK  it  is  often  entered,  that  the  acts  were  agreed  to  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  lords.  It  appears  also,  by 
1538.  several  original  letters,  that  the  heads  of  all  the  religious 
houses  in  England  had  signed  that  position.  That  the 
Pope  had  no  more  jurisdiction  in  this  kingdom  than 
any  foreign  bishop  whatsoever.  And  it  was  rejected 
by  none  but  some  Carthusians,  and  Franciscans  of  the 
Observance,  who  were  proceeded  against  for  refusing 
to  acknowledge  it.  When  they  were  so  pressed  in  it, 
none  can  imagine  that  a  parliamentary  abbot  would 
have  been  dispensed  with.  And  in  the  last  parliament, 
in  which  the  second  oath  about  the  succession  to  the 
crown  was  enacted,  it  was  added.  That  they  should 
also  swear  the  King  to  be  the  supreme  head  of  the 
church.  The  Abbots  of  Glastenbury  and  Reading 
were  then  present,  as  aj^ars  by  the  Journals,  and 
consented  to  it :  so  little  reason  there  is  for  imagining 
that  they  refused  that,  or  any  other  compliance  that 
might  secure  them  in  their  abbeys^ 

In  particular,  the  Abbot  of  Reading  had  so  gort.  into 
Cromwell's  good  opinion,  that,  in  some  differences  be- 
tween him  and  Shaxton,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  that  was 
Cromwell's  creature,  he  had  tlie  better  6f  the  Bishop. 
Upon  which  Shaxton,  who  was  a  proud  ill-natured 
man,  wrote  an  high  expostulating  letter  to  Cromwell, 
"  complaining  of  an  injunction  he  had  granted  s^inst 
"  him  at  the  Abbot's  desire.  He  also  shewed,  that,  in 
"  some  contests  between  him  and  his  residentiaries, 
"  and  between  him  and  the  Mayor  of  Salisbury,  Crom- 
"  well  was  always  against  him  :  he  likewise  challenged 
"  him  for  not  answering  his  letters.  He  tells  him, 
"  God  will  judge  him  for  abusing  his  power  as  he  did : 
^'  he  prays  God  to  have  pity  on  him,  and  to  turn  his 
"  heart ;  with  a  great  deal  more  provoking  language." 
He  also  adds  many  insolent  praises  of  himself;  and 
his  whole  letter  is  as  extravagant  a  piece  of  vanity  and 
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insolence  as  ever  I  saw.     To  this  Cromwell  wrote  an  BOOK 
answer,  that  shows  him  to  have  been  indeed  a  great     ^^^' 
man.    The  reader  will  find  it  in  the  Collection,  and    issa. 
see  from  it  how  ipnodestly  and  discreetly  he  carried  hisNumS  g. 
greatness. 

But  how  justly  soever  these  abbots  were  attainted, 
the  seizing  on  their  abbey-lands,  pursuant  to  those  at- 
tainders, was  thought  a  great  stretch  of  law ;  since  the 
offence  of  an  ecclesiastical  incumbent  is  a  personal 
thing,  and  cannot  prejudice  the  church  ;  no  more  than 
a  secular  man,  who  is  in  an  office,  does,  by  being  at- 
tainted, bring  any  diminution  of  the  rights  of  his  office 
on  his  successors.  It  is  true,  there  were  some  words 
cast  into  the  thirteenth  act  of  the  parliament,  in  the 
twenty-sixth  year  of  this  reign,  by  which  divers  of- 
fences were  made  treason,  that  seemed  to  have  been 
designed  for  such  a  purpose.  The  words  are,  that 
whatsoever  lands  any  traitor  had  of  any  estate  of  in-- 
heritance  in  use  or  possession,  by  any  right,  title,  or 
meanSy  should  be  forfeited  to  the  King.  By  which, 
as  it  is  certain,  estates  in  tail  were  comprehended,  so 
the  lands  that  any  traitor  had  in  possession  or  use 
seem  to  be  included ;  and  that  the  rather,  because,  by 
some  following  words,  their  heirs  and  successors  are 
for  ever  excluded.  This  either  was  not  thought  on 
when  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  was  attainted,  or  perhaps 
was  not  claimed ;  since  the  King  intended  not  to  lessen 
the  number  of  bishopricks,  but  rather  to  increase  them. 
Besides,  the  words  of  the  statute  seem  only  to  belong 
to  an  estate  of  inheritance ;  within  which  church-be- 
nefices could  not  be  included  without  a  great  force  put 
on  them.  It  is  true,  the  word  successor  hsoxxred  these 
seizures ;  except  that  be  thought  an  expletory  word, 
put  in  out  of  form,  but  still  to  be  limited  to  an  estate 
of  Inheritance.  That  word  does  also  import,  that 
such  criminals  might   have  successors*     But  if  thQ 
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BOOK  whole  abbey  was   forfeited^  these  abbots  coul4  have 
•     no   successors.     Yet,  it  seems,  the   seizures   of  these 


15;J8.  abbeys  were  founded  on  that  statute  ;  and  this  stretch 
of  the  law  occasioned  that  explanation,  which  was 
added,  of  the  words  estate  of  inheritance,  in  the  statute 
made  in  Edward  the  Sixth's  reign  about  treasons: 
where  it  is  expressed,  that  traitors  should  forfeit  to  ^ 
the  crown  what  lands  they  had  of  any  estate  of  in- 
heritance :  to  which  is  added,  in  their  own  right ;  it 
seems,  on  design  to  cut  oflF  all  pretence  for  such  pro- 
ceeding for  the  future,  as  had  been  in  this  reign.  But 
if  there  were  any  illegality  in  these  seizures,  the  fol- 
lowing parliament  did  at  least  tacitly  justify  them : 
for  they  excepted  out  of  the  provisos  made  concern- 
ing the  abbeys  that  were  suppressed,  such  as  had 
been  forfeited  and  seized  on  hy  any  attainders  of  trea- 
son. 

Another  surrender  is  not  unlike  these,  but  rather 
less  justilSable.  Many  of  the  Carthusian  monks  of 
London  were  executed  for  their  open  denying  of  the 
King's  supremacy,  and  for  receiving  books  from  foreign 
parts  against  his  marriage,  and  other  proceedings :  di- 
vers also  of  the  same  house,  that  favoured  them,  but 
so  secretly,  that  clear  proof  could  not  be  found  to 
convict  them,  were  kept  prisoners  in  their  cells  till 
they  died.  But  the  Prior  was  a  worthy  man,  of  whom 
Thomas  Bedyl,  one  of  the  visitors,  writes,  that  lie  was 
a  man  of  such  charity  that  he  had  not  seen  the  like, 
find  that  the  eyes  of  the  people  were  much  on  that 
house ;  and  therefore  he  advised,  that  the  house  might 
be  converged  to  some  good  use.  But  the  Prior  was 
made  to  .  resign,  with  this  preamble,  ^'  That  many 
"  of  that  house  had  offended  the  King,  so  that  their 
*'  goods  might  be  justly  confiscated,  and  themselves 
"  adjudged  to  a  severe  death :  which  they  desired  to 
^^  l^void,  by  an  humble  submission  and  ^urrend^r  of 
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"  their  house  to  the  King.**  But  there  were  great  com-  BOOK 
plaints  made  of  the  Visitors,  as  if  they  had  practised  ^^^' 
with  the  abbots  and  priors  to  make  these  surrenders ;  15S8. 
and  that  they  had  conspired  with  them  to  cheat  the 
King,  and  had  privately  embezzled  most  of  the  plate 
and  furniture.  The  Abbess  of  Cheapstow  complained 
in  particular  of  Doctor  London,  one  of  the  visitors,  that 
he  had  been  corrupting  her  nuns  ;  and  generally  it  was 
cried  out  on,  that  underhand  and  ill  practices  were 
used.  Therefore,  to  quiet  these  reports,  and  to  give 
some  colour  to  justify  what  they  were  about,  all  the 
foul  stories  that  could  be  found  out  were  published  to 
defame  these  houses.  Battel  Abbey  was  represented 
to  be  a  little  Sodom ;  so  was  Christ  Church  in  Canter- 
bury, with  several  other  houses.  But  for  whoredom 
and  adultery  they  found  instances  without  number; 
and  of  many  other  unnatural  practices  and  secret  lusts, 
with  arts  to  hinder  conceptions  and  make  abortions. 
But  no  story  became  so  public,  as  a  disc6very  made  of 
the  Prior  of  the  Crossed  friars  in  London;  who,  on  a  Fri- 
day, at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  day,  was  found  in  bed  with 
a  whore.  He  fell  down  on  his  knees,  and  prayed  those 
who  surprized  him  not  to  pubhsh  his  shame  :  but  they 
had  a  mind  to  make  some  advantage  by  it,  and  asked 
him  money.  He  gave  them  30  iib.  which  he  pro- 
tested was  all  he  had;  but  he  promised  them  30  Kb. 
more:  yet,  failing  in  the  payment,  a  suit  followed  on 
it:  and  in  a  bill  which  I  have  seen,  given  to  Cromwell, 
then  Master  of  the  Rolls,  the  case  is  related. 

But  all  the  stories  of  this  kind  served  only  to  dis-Thesu- 
grace   those    abbots  or  monks   that  were   so  faulty.  K«t» 
And  the  people   generally  said,  these  were  personal  J^*'***^. 
crimes,  which  ought  to  be  punished :  but  they  were  no<»^««d- 
way  satisfied  with  the  justice  of  the  King's  proceedings 
tgainst  whole  houses  for  the  faults  of  a  few.    Therefore 
another  way  was  thought  on,  which  indeed  proved 
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BOOK  more  effectual,  both  for  recovering  the  people  out  of 
^^^'  the  superstitious  fondness  they  had  for  their  images 
1538,  and  relics,  and  for  discovering  the  secret  impostures 
that  had  been  long  practised  in  these  houses.  And 
this  was,  to  order  the  Visitors  to  examine  well  all  the 
relics  and  feigned  images,  to  which  pilgrimages  were 
wont  to  be  made.  In  this,  Doctor  London  did  great  ser- 
vice. From  Reading  he  writes,  "  That  the  chief  re- 
"  lies  of  idolatry  in  the  nation  were  there :  an  angel 
'^  with  one  wing,  that  brought  over  the  spear's  head 
^*  that  pierced  our  Saviour's  side.  To  which  he  adds, 
"  a  long  inventory  of  their  other  relics;  and  says,  there 
"  were  as  many  more  as  would  fill  four  sheets  of  paper. 
*•  He  also  writes  from  other  places,  that  he  had  every 
"  where  taken  down  their  images  and  trinkets."  At 
St.  Edmunsbury,  as  John  ap  Rice  informed^  they  found 
som^  of  the  coals  that  roasted  St.  Lawrence,  the  par- 
ings of  St.  Edmund's  toes,  St.  Thomas  Becket's  pen- 
knife and  boots,  with  as  many  pieces  of  the  cross  of 
our  Saviour  as  would  make  a  lai^e  whole  cross.  They 
had  also  relics  against  rain,  and  for  hindering  weeds  to 
spring.  But  to  pursue  this  further  were  endless ;  the 
relics  were  so  innumerable.  And  the  value  which  the 
people  had  of  them  may  be  gathered  from  this ;  that 
^  piece  of  St.  Andrew's  finger,  set  in  an  ounce  of  silver, 
was  laid  to  pledge  by  the  house  of  Wastacre  for  40.  lib, 
hut  the  Visitors,  when  they  suppressed  that  hous^,  did 
pot  think  fit  to  redeem  it  at  so  high  a  rate. 
Images  foT  their  images,  some  of  them  were  brought   to 

broken^  London,  and  were  there,  at  St,  Paul's  Cross,  in  the  sight 
of  all  the  people,  broken;  that  they  might  be  fully 
convinced  of  the  juggling  impostures  of  the  monks. 
And  in  particular,  the  crucifix  of  Boxley  in  Kent,  com- 
monly called  t/ie  rood  of  grace;  to  which  many  pil- 
grimages had  been  made,  because  it  was  observed 
sometimes  to  bow,  and  to  lift  itself  up;  to  shake,  and 
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to  stir  head,  hands,  and  feet;  to  roll  the  eyes,  move  the  BOOK 
lips,  and  bend  the  brows :  all  which  were  looked  on  by     ^^^- 
the  abased  multitude  as  the  effects  of  a  divine  power.    15S8. 
These    were   now  publicly   discovered   to   have    been 
cheats:   for  the   springs  were   showed,  by  which   all 
these  motions  were  made.     Upon  which  John  Hilsey, 
then  Bishop  of  Rochester,  made  a  sermon,  and  broke 
the  rood  in  pieces.     There  was  also  another  famous 
imposture  discovered  at  Hales  in  Gloucestershire;  where 
the  blood   of  Christ  was  showed  in  a  vial  of  crystal, 
which  the  people  sometimes  saw,  but  sometimes  they 
could  not  see  it :  so  they  were  made  believe,  that  they 
were  not  capable  of  so  signal  a  fevour,  as  long  as  theypcicnne 
were  in  mortal  sin ;  and  so  they  continued  to  make  ^^  ^^ 
presents,  till  they  bribed  Heaven  to  give  them  the  sight 
of  so  blessed  a  relic.     This  was  now  discovered  to  have 
been  the  blood  of  a  duck,  which  they  renewed  every 
week :  and  the  one  side  of  the  vial  was  so  thick  that  ^ 
there  was  no  seeing  through  it,  but  the  other  was  clear 
and  transparent;  and  it  was  so  placed,  near  the  altar,  that . 
one  in  a  secret  place  behind  could  turn  either  side  ot 
it  outward.     So  when  they  had  drained  the  pilgrims 
that  came  thither  of  all  they  had  brought  with  them, 
then  they  afforded  them  the  favour  of  turning  the  clear 
side  outward  ;  who  upon  that  went  home  very  well 
satisfied  with  their  journey,  and  the  expence  they  had 
been  at     There   was   brought  out  of  Wales  a  huge 
image  of  wood,  called  Darvel  Gatheren,  of  which  one 
Ellis  Price,  visitor  of  the  diocese  of  St,  Asaph,  gave 
this  account,  on  the  sixth  of  April,  1537 ;  "  That  the 
"  people  of  the  country  had  a  great  superstition  for  it, 
"  and  many  pilgrimages  were  made  to  it :  so  that,  the 
"  day  before  he  wrote,  there  were  reckoned  to  be  above 
"  five  or   six   hundred  pilgrims  there :  some  brought 
"  oxen  and  cattle,  and  some  brought  money;  and  it  was 
"  generally  believed,  that,  if  any  offered  to  that  image^ 
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BOOK  "  he  had  power  to  deliver  his  soul  from  hell.**     So  it 

^^^-      was  ordered  to  be  brought  to  London,  where  it  served 

1538.    for  fewel  to  bum  Friar  Forrest.     There  was  an  huge 

image  of  our  Lady  at  Worcester,  that  was  had  in  great 

reverence;  which,  when  it  was  stript  of  some  veils  that 

covered  it,  was  found  to  be  the  statue  of  a  bishop. 

Barlow,  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  did  also  give  many 
advertisements  of  the  superstition  of  his  country,  and 
of  the   clergy  and  monks  of  that  diocese,  who  were 
guilty  of  heathenish  idolatry,  gross  impiety  and  igno- 
rance, and  of  abusing  the  people  with  many  evident 
forgeries :  about  which,  he  said,  he  had  good  evidence 
when  it  should  be  called  for.     But  that  which  drew 
most  pilgrims  and  presents  in   those  parts,  was,    an 
image  of  .our  Lady  with  a  taper  in  her  hand;  which 
was  believed  to  have  burnt  nine  years,  till  one  for- 
swearing himself  upon  it,  it  went  out ;  and  was  then 
much  reverenced  and  worshipped.     He  found  all  about 
the  cathedral  so  full  of  superstitious  conceits,  that  there 
was  np  hope  of  working  on  them  ;  therefore  he  pro- 
posed the  translating  the  episcopal  seat  from  St.  Da- 
vid's to  Caermaerden  ;  which  he  pressed  by  many  ar- 
guments, and  in  several  letters,  but  with  no  success. 
Then  many  rich  shrines  of  our  Lady  of  Walsingham, 
of  Ipswich,   and  Islington,  with  a  great  many  more, 
were  brought  up  to  London,  and  burnt  by  Cromwell's 
orders. 
Thomas         But  the  richest  shrine  in  England  was  that  of  Tho- 
Bhrinc       mas  Bcckct,  called  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  the  Mar- 
tyr :  who  being  raised  up  by  King  Henry  the  Second 
to   the  archbishoprick  of  Canterbury,  did  afterwards 
give  that  King  much  trouble,  by  opposing  his  authority, 
and  exalting  the  Pope's.     And  though  he  once  con- 
sented to  the  articles  agreed  on  at  Clarendon,  for  bear- 
ing down  the  papal,  and  securing  the  regal  power ;  yet 
he  soon  after  repented  of  that  only  piece  of  loyalty  of 


l>roken. 
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which  he  wa«  guilty  all  the  while  he  was  Archbishop.  BOOK 
He  fled  to  the  Pope,  who  received  him  as  a  confessor  ^^^' 
for  the  dearest  article  of  the  Roman  belief:  the  King  i63a. 
and  kingdom  were  excommunicated,  and  put  under 
an  interdict  upon  his  account.  But  afterwards,  upon 
the  intercession  of  the  French  King,  King  Henry  and 
he  were  reconciled,  and  the  interdict  was  taken  off. 
Yet  his  unquiet  spirit  could  take  no  rest;  for  he  was  no 
sooner  at  Canterbury,  than  be  began  to  embroil  the 
kingdom  again;  and  was  proceeding  by  censures  against 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  some  other  bishops,  for 
crowning  the  King's  son  in  his  absence.  Upon  the 
news  of  that,  the  King  being  then  in  Normandy,  said. 
If  he  had  faithful  servants ,  tie  would  not  be  so  troubled 
with  such  a  priest;  whereupon  some  zealous  or  officious 
courtiers  came  over  and  killed  him  :  for  which,  as  the 
King  was  made  to  undergo  a  severe  penance,  so  the 
monks  were  not  wanting  in  their  ordinary  arts  to  give 
out  many  miraculous  stories  concerning  his  blood. 
This  soon  drew  a  canonization  from  Rome;  and  he, 
being  a  martyr  for  the  papacy,  was  more  extolled  than 
all  the  Apostles  or  primitive  saints  had  ever  been. 
So  that,  for  three  hundred  years,  he  was  accounted  one 
of  the  greatest  saints  in  heaven,  as  may  appear  from 
the  accounts  in  the  ledger-books  of  the  offerings  made 
to  the  three  greatest  altars  in  Christ's  Church  in  Can- 
terbury. The  one  was  to  Christ,  the  other  to  the  Vir- 
gin, and  the  third  to  St.  Thomas.  In  one  year  there 
was  offered  at  Christ's  altar,  3l.  2s.  6d  ;  to  the  Virgin's 
altar,  63l.  5s.  6d;  but  to  St.  Thomas's  altar,  8321. 12s.  3d/ 
But  the  next  year  the  odds  grew  greater;  fdr  there 
was  not  a  penny  offered  at  Christ's  altar,  and  at  the 
Virgin's  only  4l.  Is.  8d ;  but  at  St.  Thomas's,  9641. 6s.  3d. 
By  such  offerings  it  came,  that  his  shrine  was  of  ines- 
timable value.  There  was  one  stone  offered  thereby  Lewis 
the  Seventh  of  France,  who  came  over  to  visit  it  in  a 
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BOOK  pilgrimage,  that  was  believed  the  richest  in  Europe. 
^^^'     Nor  did  they  think  it  enough  to  give  him  one  day  in 
153a.     the  kalendar,  the  twenty-ninth  of  December ;  but  un- 
usual honours  were  devised  for  this  martyr  of  the  li- 
berties of  the  church,  greater  than  any  that  had  been 
given  to  the  martyrs  for  Christianity.     The  day  of  rais- 
ing his  body,  or,  as  they  called  it,  of  his  translation, 
being  the  seventh  of  July,  was  not  only  a  holy-day, 
but  every  fiftieth  year  there  was  a  jubilee  for  fifteen 
days  together,  and  indulgence  was  granted  to  all  that 
came  to  visit  his  shrine  ;  as  appears  from  the  record  of 
Somncr'g    the  sixth  jubilce  after  his  translation,  anno  1420 ;  which 
ofCantcrt*  bears,  that  there  were  then  about  an  hundred  thousand 
^'^^        strangers  come  to  visit  his  tomb.     The  jubilee  began 
at  twelve  o'clock  on  the  vigil  of  the  feast,  and  lasted 
fifteen  days.     By  such  arts  they  drew  an  incredible 
deal  of  wealth  to  his  shrine.     Th^  riches  of  that,  t(^- 
ther  with  his  disloyal  practices,  made  the  King  resolve 
both  to  unshrine  and  unsaint  him  at  once.     And  then 
his  skull,  which  had  been  much  worshipped,  was  found 
an    imposture :  for  the  true  skull  was  lying  with  the 
rest  of  his ^ bones  in  his  grave.     The  shrine  was  broken 
down,  and  carried  away ;  the  gold  that  was  about  it 
filling  two  chests,  which  were  so  heavy,  that  they  were 
a  load  to  eight  strong  men  to  carry  them  out  of  the 
church.    And  his  bones  were,  as  some  say,  burnt;  so  it 
was  understood  at  Rome  :  but  others  say,  they  were  so 
mixed  with  other  dead  bones,  that  it  would  have  been 
a  miracle  indeed  to  have  distinguished  them  afterwards. 
The  King  also  ordered  his  name  to  be  struck  out  of  the 
kalendar,  and  the  oflice  for  his  festivity  to  be  dashed 
out  of  all  breviaries.     And  thus  was  the  superstition  of 
England  to  images  and  relics  extirpated. 
New  arti-        Yet  the  King  took  care  to  qualify  the  distaste  which 
religion      the  articles  published  the  former  year  had  pven.    And 
published.  ^jjQ^gjj  there  was  no  parliament  in  the  year  153/,  yet 
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there  was  a  convocation;  upon  the  conclusion  of  which,  BOOK 
there  was  printed  an  explanation  of  the  chief  points  of  ^^^' 
religion,  signed  hy  both  the  archbishops,  and  seven-  isss. 
teen  bishops,  eight  archdeacons,  and  seventeen  doctors 
of  divinity  and  law.  In  which  there  was  an  exposition 
of  the  Cireed,  the  seven  Sacraments,  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, the  Lord^s  Prayer,  and  the  salutation  of 
the  Virgin,  with  an  account  of  justification  and  purga- 
tory. But  this  work  was  put  in  a  better  form  afterwards, 
where  the  reader  will  find  a  more  particular  account  of 
it.  When  all  these  proceedings  of  the  King's  were 
known  at  Rome,  all  the  satirical  pens  there  were  em- 
ployed to  paint  him  out  as  the  most  infamous  sacrile- 
gious tyrant  that  ever  was.  They  represented  him  as  invcctivei 
one  that  made  war  "with  heaven,  and  the  saints  thatKi^print 
were  there :  that  committed  outrages  on  the  bodies  of«*«Rome. 
the  saints,  which  the  heathenish  Romans  would  have 
punished  severely  upon  any  that  committed  the  like  on 
those  that  were  dead,  how  mean  or  bad  soever  they  had 
been.  All  his  proceedings  against  the  priests  or  monks 
that  were  attainted  and  executed  for  high  treason,  were 
represented  as  the  e£fects  of  savage  and  barbarous  cru- 
elty. His  suppressing  the  monasteries,  and  devouring 
what  the  devotion  of  former  ages  had  consecrated  to 
God  and  his  saints,  was  called  ravenous  and  impious 
sacrilege  ;  nor  was  there  any  thing  omitted  that  could 
make  him  appear  to  posterity  the  blackest  tyrant  that 
ever  wore  a  crown.  They  compared  him  to  Pharaoh, 
Nebuchadohosor,  Belshazzar,  Nero,  Domitian,  and  Dio- 
clesian  ;  but  chiefly  to  Julian  the  Apostate.  This  last 
[>arallel  liked  them  best;  and  his  learning,  his  apostasy, 
and  pretence  of  reforming,  were  all  thought  copied  from 
Julian ;  only  they  said,  his  manners  were  worse.  These 
things  were  every  day  printed  at  Rome;  and  the  infor- 
mations that  were  brought  out  of  England  were  gene- 
rally addressed  to  Cardinal  Pool,  whose  style  was  also 
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BOOK  known  in  some  of  them.    AH  which  possessed  the 

^*  •     King  with  the  deepest  and  most  implacable  hatred  to 

1538.    him  that  ever  he  bore  to  any  person  ;  and  did  provoke 

him  to  all  those  severities  that  followed  on  his  kindred 

and  family. 

Collect.         But  the  malice  of  the  court  of  Rome  did  not  stop 

Numb*  9-1 

there.     For  now  the  Pope  published  all  those  thunders 
which  he  had  threatened  three  years  before.     The  bull 
of  deposition  is  printed  in  Cherubin's  Bulla  rerum  Bo- 
manarum ;  which,  since  many  have  the  confidence  to 
deny  matters  of  fact,  though  most  publicly  acted,  shall 
be  found  in  the  Collection  Papers.     The  substance  of  it 
baSs^'  is  as  follows  :  '*^  The  Pope,  being  God*s  vicar  on  earth, 
gainst  the  "  and,  according  to  Jeremy's  prophecy,  set  over  nations 
,"^'        *^  and  kingdoms,  io  root  out  and  destroy;  and  having 
*^  the  supreme  power  over  all  the  kings  in  the  whole 
*^  world;  was  bound  to  proceed  to  due  correction  when 
"  milder  courses  were  ineffectual :  theriefore,  since  King 
"  Henry,  who  had    been  formerly  a  defender  of  the 
^^  faithj  had  fallen  from  it ;  had,  contrary  to  an  inhibi- 
'^  tion  made,  put  away  his  Queen,  and  married  one 
^'  Anne  Boleyn,  and  had   made  impious  and  hurtful 
"  laws,  denying  the  Pope  to  be  the  supreme  head  of 
*^  the  church,  but  assuming  that  title  to  himself;  and 
'^  had  required  all  his  subjects,  under  pain  of  death,  to 
'^  swear  it ;  and  had  put  the  Cardinal  of  Rochester  to 
*^  death,  because  he  would  not  consent  to  these  hcre- 
'^  sies ;  and  by  all  these  things  had  rendered  himself 
^^  unworthy  of  his  regal  dignity  ;   and  had  hardened 
^^  his  heart  (as  Pharaoh  did)  against  all  the  admonitions 
"  of  Pope  Clement  the  Seventh  :  therefore,  since  these 
"  his  crimes  were  so  notorious,  he,  in  imitation  of  what 
*^  the  Apostle  did  to  Elymas  the  magician,  proceeds  to 
^'  such  censures  as  he  had  deserved  ;  and,  with  the  ad- 
<^  vice  of  his  cardinals^  does  first  eichort  him  and  all 
^^  his  complices  to  return  from  their  errors,  to  annul 
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"  the  acts  lately  made,  and  to  proceed  no  farther  upon  BOOK 

**  them  :  which  he  requires  him  and  them  to  do,  under     ^^^- 

'^  the  pains  of  excommunication  and  rebellion,  and  of    1639. 

"  the  King's  losing  his  kingdom,  whom  he  required 

"  within  ninety  days  to  appear  at  Rome,  by  himself  or 

proxy,  and  his  complices  within  sixty  days,  to  give 

**  an  account  of  their  actions  ;  otherwise  he  would  then 

*^  proceed  to  a  further  sentence  against  thepi.     And 

'<  declares,  that  if  the  King  and  his  complices  do  not 

"  appear,  he  has  fallen  from  the  right  to  his  crown,  and 

**  they  from  the  right  to  their  estates ;  and  when  they 

"  die,  they  were  to  be  denied  Christian  burial.     He 

^^  puts  the  whole  kingdom  under  an  interdict ;  and  de- 

"  clares  all  the  King's  children  by  the  said  Anne,  and 

"  the  children  of  all  his  complices,  to  be  under  the 

'^  same  pains,  though  they  be  now  under  age,  and  in- 

^^  capacitates  them  for  all  honours  or  employments  ; 

*'  and  declares  all  the  subjects  or  vassals  of  the  King's, 

^^  or  his  complices,  absolved  from  all  oaths  or  obliga- 

'^  tions   to  them,  and   requires  them  to  acknowledge 

'^  tbem  no  more.  And  declares  him  and  them  infamous, 

*^  90  that  lliey  might  neither  be  witnesses,  nor  make 

**  wills.     He  requires  all  other  persons  to  have  no  deal- 

**  ings  Mrith  him  or  them,  neither  by  trading,  nor  any 

'^  other  way,  under  the  pain  of  excommunication  ;  the 

*'  annulling  their  contracts,  and  the  exposing  goods  so 

^^  traded  in,  to  all  that  should  catch  them.     And  that 

^'  all  clergymen  should,  within  five  days  afler  the  expi- 

*'  ration  of  the  time  prei&xed,  go  out  of  the  kingdom, 

'^  (leaving  only  so  mahy  priests  as  would  be  necessary 

^'  for  baptizing  infants,  and  giving  the  sacrament  to 

'^  such  as  died  in  penitence,)  under  the  pains  of  excom- 

'^  munication  and  deprivation.     And  charges  all  noble- 

^'  men  and  others  in  his  dominions,  under  the  same 

^'  pains,  to  rise  up  in  arms  against  him,  and  to  drive 

^^  him  out  of  his  kingdom  ;  and  that  none  should  take 
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BOOK  '^  arms  for  him,  or  any  way  assist  him :  and  declares 
III.     «  ^\\   other  princes  absolved   from   any   confederacies 


1538. '   "  made,  or  to  be  made,  with  him  ;  and  earnestly  obtests 

"  the    Emperor    and    all    kings,   and    requires  other 

*^  princes,  under  the  former  pains,  to  trade  no  more 

"  with  him  ;  and  in  case  of  their  disobedience,  he  puts 

"  their  kingdoms  under  an  interdict.     And  requires  all 

"  princes  and  military  persons,  in  the  virtue  of  holy 

"  obedience,  to  make  war  upon  him,  and  to  force  him 

"  to  return  to  the  obedience  of_the  apostolic  see ;  and 

"  to  seize  on  all  goods  or  merchandizes  belonging  to 

"  the  King  or  his  complices,  wherever  they  could  iind 

"  them  ;  and  that  such  of  his  subjects  that  were  seized 

"  on,  should  be  made  slaves.     And  requires  all  bishops, 

"  three  days   after  the  time   that  was  set  down  was 

"  elapsed,  to  intimate  this  sentence  in  all  their  churches, 

"  with  putting  out  of  candles,  and  other  ceremonies 

'^  that  ought  to  be  used,  in  the  most  solemn  and  public 

'^  manner  that  might  be.     And  all  who  hindered  the 

"  publication  of  this  sentence  are  put  under  the  same 

'^  pains.     He  ordained  this  sentence  to  be  affixed  at 

"  Rome,  Tournay,  and  Dunkirk,  which  should  stand 

'^  for  a  sufficient  publication ;    and  concludes,  that  if 

"  any  should  endeavour  to  oppose,  or  enervate  any  of 

*^  the  premises,  he  should  incur  the  indignation  of  al- 

**  mighty  God,  and   the  holy  apostles   St.   Peter  and 

"  Paul.     Dated  at  Rome  the  thirtieth  of  August  1635." 

But  the  Pope  found  the  princes  of  Christendom  liked 

the  precedent  of  using  a  King  in  that  manner  so  ill, 

that  he  suspended  the  execution  of  this  bull  till  this 

time,  that  the  suppression  of  abbeys,  and  the  burning 

of  Thomas  Beckefs  bones,  (for  it  was  so  represented  at 

Rome,  though  our  writers  say  they  were  buried,)  did 

so  inflame  the  Pope,  that  he  could  forbear  no  longer ; 

and  therefore,  by  a  new  sentence,  he  did  all  he  could  to 

shake  him  in  his  throne. 
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The  preamble  of  it  was,  "  That  as  our  Saviour  had  pity  BOOK 
*^on  St4  Peter  after  his  fall,  so  it  became  St.  Peter's  m- 
"  successors  to  imitate  our  Saviour  in  his  clemency ;  i538. 
"  and  that  therefore,  though  he,  having  heard  of  King 
"  Henry's  crimes,  and  had  proceeded  to  a  sentence 
"  against  him,  (here  the  former  bull  Was  recited,) 
"  yet  some  other  princes,  who  hoped  he  might  be 
"  reclaimed  by  gentler  methods,  had  interposed  for  a  , 
*^  suspension  of  the  sentence ;  and  he,  being  easy  to  be-  • 
**  lieve  what  he  so  earnestly  desired,  had  upon  their 
^^  intercession  suspended  it.  But  now  he  found  they 
*^  had  been  deceived  in  their  hopes,  and  that  he  grew 
'^  worse  and  worse ;  and  had  done  such  dishonour  to 
"  the  saints,  as  to  raise  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury's 
"  body,  to  arraign  him  of  high  treason,  and  to  bum 
"  his  body,  and  sacrilegiously  to  rob  the  riches  that 
^'  had  been  offered  to  his  shrine :  as  also  to  suppress  St. 
"  Austin's  abbey  in  Canterbury ;  and  that,  having  thrust 
^'  out  the  monks,  he  had  put  in  wild  beasts  into  their 
*^  grounds,  having  transformed  himself  into  a  beast. 
^^  Therefore  he  takes  off  the  suspension,  and '  publishes 
^^  the  bull,  commanding  it  to  be  executed :  declaring, 
'^  that  the  affixing  it  at  Diepe  or  BuUoign  in  France, 
"  at  St.  Andrew's  or  Callistren  (that  is,  Callstream,  a 
"  town  near  the  border  of  England)  in  Scotland,  or 
"  Tuam  or  Artifert  in  Ireland,  or  any  two  of  these, 
^'  should  be  a  sufficient  publication.  Dated  the  seven- 
"  teenth  of  December,  anno  Dom.  1538." 

No  man  can  read  these  bulls,  but  he  must  conclude, 
that  if  the  Pope  be  the  infallible  and  universal  pastor  of 
the  church,  whom  all  are  bound  to  obey,  he  has  a  full 
authority  over  all  kings  to  proceed  to  the  highest 
censures  possible :  and  since  the  matters  of  fact,  enu- 
merated in  the  sentence  as  the  grounds  of  it,  were  cer- 
tainly true,  then  the  Pope  is  either  clothed  with  the 
powers  of  deposing  princes  ;  or,  if  otherwise,  he  lied  to 
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BOOK  the  world  when  he  pretended  to  it  thiis,  and  taught 
^^^'  faiise  doctrine,  which  cannot  stand  with  infallibility : 
1658.  and  the  pretended  grounds  of  the  sentehcfe,  as  to  matter 
of  fact,  being  evidently  true,  this  must  be  a  just  sen- 
tence ;  and  therefore  all  that  atknowledged  the  infalli- 
bility of  that  see  were  bound  to  obey  it,  and  all  the 
rebellions  that  foUbwed,  duHng  the  reign  of  the  King 
or  his  children,  were  founded  on  this  isentence,  and 
must  be  justified  by  it ;  otherwise  the  Pope's  infalli- 
bility tnust  fall  to  the  ground.  But  this  was  to  be 
said  for  the  Pope,  that  though  he  had  raised  the  several 
branches  of  this  sentence  higher  than  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors had  ever  done,  yet,  as  to  the  main,  he  had 
very  good  and  authentic  precedents  for  what  he  did, 
-  from  the  depositions  of  ethperors  or  kings,  that  were 
madfe  by  forttier  popes,  for  about  five  hundred  years 
togethier.  This  I  thought  needful  to  be  more  fiiily 
opened,  because  of  the  present  circumstances  we  are 
now  in;  since  hereby  every  one,  that  will  cotisider 
things,  must  needs  see,  that  the  belief  of  the  Pope's  in- 
fallibility does  necessarily  infei*  thts  acknowledgment  of 
their  power  of  deposing  heretical  kings.  For  it  is  plain 
the  Pope  did  this  ea?  dathedrd,  and  as  a  pastor  feeding 
and  correcting  his  flock. 

But,  not  content  with  this,  he  also  wrote  to  other 
princes,  inflaming  thi»n  a^nst  the  King ;  particularly 
Lesi  to  the  Kings  of  Fran^  and  Scotlahd.  To  the  last  of 
Hist.  Scot,  these  he  sent  a  breve,  declarihg  King  Heiiry  an  here- 
tic, a  sdiisitiatie,  a  tnanifest  adulterer,  a  public  mur- 
derer, a  rebel,  and  donvict  of  high  treason  against  hitta, 
the  Pope  his  lord;  for  which  crimes  he  had  deposed 
hiiti,  and  otfbred  his  dominions  to  him,  if  he  womid  go 
and  invade  them.  Alid  thus  the  breach  between  hiin 
aiMl  the  Pope  was  paist  reconciling;  and  at  Route  it 
was  declared  equally  meritorious  to  fight  against  him, 
as  against  the  Turk.    But  Cardinal  Pool  made  ;it  more 
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meritoiious  in  his  book.    Yet  the  thunders  of  the  Va-  BOOK 
tican  had  now  lost  their  force  ;  so  that  these  had  no     ^^^' 
otiier  effect  but  to  enrage  the  King  more  against  all    i638. 
such  as  were  suspected  to  favour  their  interests,  or  to 
hdld  any  correspondence  with  Cardinal  Pool.     There- 
fore be  first  procured  a  declaration  agaihst  the  Pope's 
pretensions,  to  be  signed  by  all  the  bishops  of  England : 
ih  which,  after  they,  had  declared  against  the  Pope's 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  upon  the  grounds  formerly 
touched,  they  concluded^  "That  the  people  ought  to  The  clergy 
"  be  instructed,  that  Christ  did  expressly  forbid  his  declared 
"  Apostles  or  their  successors  to  take  to  themselves  thetSs^* 
"  power  of  the  sword,  or  the  authority  of  kings.     And 
"  that,  if  the  Bishop  of  Rome^  or  any  other  bishop, 
"  assumed  any  such  power,  he  was  a  tyrant  and  usurper 
"  of  other  men's  rights,  and  a  subverter  of  the  kingdom 
*^  of  Christ."    This  was  subscribed  by  nineteen  bishops, 
(all  that  were  then  in  England,)  and  twenty-five  doctors 
of  divinity  and  law.     It  was  at  some  time  before  May 
1538 :  for  Edward  Fox,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  who  was 
one  that  signed  it,  died  the  eighth  of  May  that  year. 
There  was  no  convocation  called  by  writ  for  doing  this  ; 
for  as  there  is  no  mention  of  any  such  writ  in  the 
registers,  so,  if  it  had  been  done  by  convocation,  Crom- 
weH  had  signed  it  first ;  but  his  hand  not  being  at  it, 
it  is  more  probable  that  a  meeting  of  the  clergy  was 
called  by  the  King's  missive  letters ;  or  that,  as  was 
once  done  before,  the  paper  was  drawn  at  London,  and 
sent  over  the  kingdom  to  the  episcopal  sees,  for  the 
bishops'  hands  to  it. 

There  is  another  original  paper  extant,  signed  at  this  Collect, 
time  by  eight  bishops  ;  from  which  I  conjecture,  those   "™  '  ^^' 
Were  all  that  were  then  about  London.    It  was  to  show, 
"  That,  by  the  cowimission  which  Christ  gave  to  church- 
"  men,  tJiey  were  only  ministers  of  his  Gospel,  to  in- 
**  struct  the  people  in  the  purity  of  the  faith  ;  but  that^ 
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BOOK  "  by  other  places  of  Scripture,  the  authority  of  Christiaii^ 
^^^'  -  *^  princes  over  all  their  subjects,  as  well  bishops  and 
1658.  "  priests,  as  others,  was  also  blear.  And  that  the  bi- 
"  shops  and  priests  have  chaige  of  souls  within  their 
"  cures  ;  power  to  administer  sacraments,  and  to  teach 
*^  the  word  of  God :  to  the  which  word  of  Gody  Christian 
"  princes  acknowledge  themselves  subject  i  and  that,  in 
"  case  the  bishops  be  negligent,  it  is  the  Christian 
**  prince's  office  to  see  them  do  their  duty/*  This  being 
signed  by  John  Hilsey,  Bishop  of  Rochester^  must  be 
after  the  year  1537)  in  which  he  was  consecrated  ;  and 
Latimer  and  Shaxton  also  signing,  it  must  be  before 
the  year  1539,  ^^  which  they  resigned.  But  I  believe 
it  was  signed  at  the  same  time  that  the  other  was :  and 
the  design  of  it  was,  to  refute  those  calumnies  spread  at 
Rome,  as  if  the  King  had  wholly  suppressed  all  eccle- 
siastical officers,  and  denied  them  any  divine  authority, 
making  them  wholly  dependent  on  the  civil  power,  and 
acting  by  commission  only  from  him*  And  therefore 
they  explained  the  limits  of  both  these  powers  in  so 
clear  and  moderate  a  way,  that  it  must  have  stopped  the 
mouths  of  all  opposers*  But  whether  there  was  any 
See  Adden- public  use  made  of  this  paper,  I  can  by  no  means  dig- 

cover. 
The  Bible  The  King  did  also  set  forward  the  printing  <^  the 
EiigiSh!"  English  Bible,  which  was  finished  this  year  at  London 
by  Grafton  tlie  printer,  who  printed  one  thousand  five 
hundred  of  them  at  his  own  charge.  This  Bible  Crom- 
well presented  to  the  King,  and  procured  his  warrant, 
allowing  all  his  subjects,  in  all  his  dominions,  to  read 
it,  without  controul  or  hazard.  For  which  the  Arch- 
bishop wrote  Cromwell  a  letter  of  most  hearty  thanks, 
dated  the  thirteenth  of  August :  "  who  did  now  rejoice 
**  that  he  saw  this  day  of  reformation,  which  he  con- 
^^  eluded  was  now  risen  in  England,  since  the  light  of 
^  God's  word   did  shine  over  it  without  any  cloud.** 
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The  translation  had  been  sent  over  to  France  to  be  BOOK 
printed  at  Paris,  the  workmen  in  England  not  being  ' 

judged  able  to  do  it  as  it  ought  to  be.     Therefore,  in    1^38. 
the  year  1537,  it  jvas  recommended  to  Bonner  s  care, 
who  was  then  ambassador  at  Paris,  and  was  much  in 
CromwelFs  favour,  who   was  setting  him   up  against 
Gardiner.     He  procured  the  King  of  France's  leave  to 
print  it  at  Paris  in  a  large  volume  ;  but,  upon  a  com- 
plaint made  by  the  French  clergy,  the  press  was  stopped, 
and  most  of  the  copies  were  seized  on,  and  publicly 
burnt ;  but  some  copies  were  conveyed  out  of  the  way, 
and   the  workmen  and   forms   were   brought  over   to 
England ;   where  it  was  now  finished  and  published. 
And  injunctions  were  given  out  in  the  King's  name.  New  in- 
by  Cromwell,  to  all  incumbents,  ^^  to  provide  one  ofirt"oii?by 
^  these  Bibles,  and  set  it  up  publicly  in  the  church,  ^*^„^*"S- 

«         J  1  •      1  1-11.  *•  •      1        Collect. 

"  and  not  to  hinder  or  discourage  the  readmg  of  it,  but  Numb.  n. 
*'  to  encourage  all  persons  to  peruse  it,  as  being  the 
*'  true  lively  word  of  God,  which  every  Christian  ought 
^*  to  believe,  embrace,  and  follow,  if  he  expected  to  be 
^^  saved.  And  all  were  exhorted,  not  to  make  contests 
'*  about  the  exposition  or  sense  of  any  difficult  place, 
"  but  to  refer  that  to  men  of  higher  judgment  in  the 
**  Scriptures.  Then  some  other  rules  were  added,  about 
**  instructing  the  people  in  the  principles  of  religion,  by 
^*  teaching  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  Ten  Com- 
**  mandments  in  Enghsh  :  and  that  in  every  church  there 
**  should  be  a  sermon  made  every  quarter  of  a  year  at 
*^  least,  to  declare  to  the  people  the  true  Gospel  of  Christ, 
**  and  to  exhort  them  to  the  works  of  charity,  mercy,  and 
^*  faith ;  and  not  to  trust  in  other  men's  works,  or  pil- 
*^  grimages  to  images,  or  relics,  or  saying  over  beads, 
'*  which  they  did  not  understand ;  since  these  things 
'*  tended  to  idolatry  and  superstition,  which  of  all 
^*  offences  did  most  provoke  God's  indignation.     They 
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BOOK  "  were  to  take  down  all  images  which  were  abused  by 
'^  pilgrimages^  or  offerings  made  to  them,  and  to  suffer 
1538.  '*  no  candles  to  be  set  before  any  image ;  only  tliere 
"  might  be  candles  before  the  cross,  and  before  the  sa- 
*^  crament,  and  about  the  sepulchre  :  and  they  were  to 
**  instruct  the  people,  that  images  served  only  as  the 
"  books  of  the  unlearned,  to  be  remembrances  of  the 
"  conversations  of  them  whom  they  represented  ;  but  if 
^'  they  made  any  other  use  of  images,  it  was  idolatry  : 
^'  for  remedying  whereof,  as  the  King  had  already  done 
"  in  part,  so  he  intended  to  do  more  for  the  abolishing 
"  such  images,  which  might  be  a  great  offence  to  God, 
"  and  a  danger  to  the  souls  of  his  subjects.  And  if 
^^  any  of  them  had  formerly  magnified  such  im^es,  or 
^^  pilgrimages,  to  such  purposes,  they  were  ordered 
"  openly  to  recant,  and  acknowledge,  that  in  saying 
"  such  things  they  had  been  led  by  no  ground  in 
"  Scripture ;  but  were  deceived  by  a  vulgar  error, 
"  which  had  crept  into  the  church  through  the  avarice 
"  of  those  who  had  profit  by  it.  They  were  also  to 
"  discover  all  such  as  were  letters  of  the  reading  of 
"  God's  word  in  English,  or  hindered  the  execution  of 
"  these  injunctions*  Then  followed  orders  for  keeping 
"  of  registers  in  their  parishes ;  for  reading  all  the 
"  King's  ii\junctions  opce  every  quarter  at  least ;  that 
*^  none  were  to  alter  any  of  the  holy-days  without 
^'  directions  from  the  King ;  and  all  the  eves  of  the 
"  holy-days,  formerly  abrogated,  were  declared  to  be  no 
^^  fasting-days  ;  the  commemoration  of  Thomas  Becket 
^^  was  to  be  clean  omitted ;  the  kneeling  for  the  Ave*8 
^^  after  sermon  were  also  forbidden,  which  were  said  in 
*^  hope  to  obtain  the  Pope's  pardon^  And  whereas  in 
'^  their  processions  they  used  to  say  90  many  sufirages, 
*^  with  an  ora  pro  nobis  to  the  paints,  by  which  they 
^^  had  not  time  to  say  the  suffrages  to  God  himf^;  they 
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^^  were  to  teach  the  people,  that  it  were  better  to  omit  BOO^ 
"  the  ara  pro  nobis,  and  to  sing  the  other  »ufiHge«,         ' 
*^  which  were  most  necessary  and  most  eflfectual.**  i^ss. 

These  injunctions  struck  at  threp  Qi^in  poifits  pf 
popery;  containing  encouragements  to  the  vulgar  to 
read  the  Scriptupes  in  a  known  tongue,  and  putting 
down  all  worship  pf  images,  and  leaving  it  free  £3r 
any  curate  to  leave  out  the  suffrages  to  the  saints  ;  so 
that  they  were  looked  on  as  a  deadly  blow  to  th%t 
reUgion.  But  now  diose  of  that  party  did  so  artificially 
comply  with  the  King,  that  no  advantages  could  be 
feund  against  any  of  them  for  their  disobedience.  The 
King  was  master  at  home,  and  no  more  to  be  disobeyed. 
He  had  not  only  broken  the  rebellion  of  his  own  sub- 
jects, and  secured  himself,  by  alliance,  from  the  dwgers 
threatened  him  by  the  Pc^ ;  but  all  their  expectations 
from  the  Lady  Mary  .were  now  clouded:  for^  on  the 
twelfth  of  October,  1 587 9  Queen  Jane  b^d  borne  him  a  Prince  Ed. 
son^  who  was  christened  Edward;  the  Archbisl^pp  of^"^*^™" 
Cant^bury  bding  one  of  his  god^ther^.  This  very 
much  encouraged  all  that  were  for  reformation,  and 
disheartened  those  who  w^re  against  it  But  the  joy 
for  this  young  Prince  was  quolified  by  thie  Qi(een> 
death,  two  days  after,  which  afflicted  the  King  very 
much ;  for  of  all  his  wives  she  was  the  dearest  to  him* 
And  his  grief  for  that  loss  is  given  as  the  reason  y^]\y 
he  continued  two  years  a  widower.  But  others  thought 
he  had  not  so  muich  tenderness  in  his  nature  as  tq  be 
much  or  long  troubled  for  any  thing  :  thierefore  the 
slowness  of  his  marrying  was  ascribed  to  some  reasofv^ 
of  state.  But  the  birth  of  the  Prince  was  a  g^eat  disr 
appointment  to  all  tho^e  whose  hopes  rested  on  the 
Lady  Mary^s  succeeding  her  frither :  therefore  th^y  subr 
mitted  themselves  with  more  than  ordinary  leomphance 
to  the  King. 

Gttrdiner  was  as  busy  as  any  in  de^laimi^g  against 
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BOOK  the  religious  houses  ;  and  took  occasion,  in  many  of  his 
sermons,  to  commend  the  King  for  suppressing  them. 
1538.     The  Archbishop  of  York  had  recovered  himself  at  court ; 
SSJr^by  *^^  '  ^^  ^^*'  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  interposed  in  the  suppression 
the  popish  of  any  of  the  reHgious  houses,  except  Hexliam,  about 
which  he  wrote  to  Cromwell,  that  it  was  a  great  sanctu- 
ary when  the  Scots  made  inroads ;  and  so  he  thought 
that  the  continuing  of  it  might  be  of  great  use  to  the 
King.     He  added  in  that  letter,  "  that  he  did  carefully 
^*  silence  all  the  preachers  of  novelties.     But  some  of 
^^  these  boasted,  that  they  would  shortly  have  licences 
^^  from  the  King,  as  he  heard  they  had  already  from  the 
*'  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  but  he  desired  Cromwell 
^-  to  prevent  that  mischief.**  This  is  all  that  I  find  of  him. 
There  is   a  pardon  granted  to  Stokesly,  Bishop  of 
London,  on  the  third  of  July,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of 
his  reign,  being  this  year,  for.lhaving  acted  by  com- 
mission from  Rome,  and  sued  out  bulls  from  thence. 
If  these  crimes  were  done  before  the  separation  from 
Rome,  they  were  remitted  by  the  general  pardon.     If 
he  took  a  particular  pardon,  it  seems  strange  that  it 
was  not  enrolled  till  now.     But  I  am  apt  to  believe,  it 
was  ratjier  the  omission  of  a  clerk,  than  his  being  guilty 
of  such  a  transgression  about  this  time ;  for  I  see  no 
cause  to  think  the  King  would  have  pardoned  such  a 
crime  in  a  bishop  in  those  days.     All  that  party  had 
now,  by  their  compliance  and  submission,  gained  so 
much  on  the  King,  that  he  began  to  turn  more  to  their 
counsels    than  he  had  done  of  late  years.     Gardiner 
was  returned  from  France,  where  he  had  been  ambassa- 
dor for  some  years  ;  he  had  been  also,  in  the  Emperor's 
court,  and  there  were  violent  presumptions  that  he  had 
secretly  reconciled  himself  to  the  Pope,  and  entered 
into  a  correspondence  with  him.     For  one  of  the  le- 
gate's servants  discoursed  of  it  at  Ratisbone  to  one  of 
Sir  Henry  Knevet's  retipue,  (who  was  Joined  in  the  em-» 
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bassy  with  Gardiner,)  whom  he  took  to  be  Gardiner's  BOOK 
servant,  and  with  whom  he  had  an  old  acquaintance,     ^^^- 
The  matter  was  traced,  and  Knevet  spoke  with  the    i&38. 
Itahan  that  had  first  let  it  fell,  and  was  persuaded  of 
the  truth  of  the  thing :  but  Gardiner  smelling  it  out, 
said,   that  Italian,  upon   whose  testimony  the  whole 
matter  depended,  was  corrupted  to  ruin  him ;  and  com- 
plained of  it  to  the  Emperor's  Chancellor  Granvel: 
upon  which  Ludovico  (that  was  the  Italian's  name)  was 
put  in  prison.     And  it  seems  the  King  either  looked 
on  it  as  a  contrivance  of  Gardiner's  enemies,  or  at  least 
seemed  to  do  so,  for  he  continued  still  to  employ  him. 
Yet  on  many  occasions  he  expressed  great  contempt  of 
him,  and  used  him  not  as  a  counsellor,  but  as  a  slave. 
But  he  was  a  man  of  great  cunning,  and  had  observed 
the  King*s  temper  exactly,  and  knew  well  to  take  a  fit 
occasion  for  moving  the  King  in  any  thing,  and  could 
improve  it  dexterously.     He  therefore  represented  toGwdincr 
the  King,  that  nothing  would  so  secure  him,  both  at  king"*- 
home  and  abroad,  against  all  the  mischief  the  Pope  was  ^jJJJ  ^^ 
contriving,  as  to  show  great  zeal  against  heretics,  chiefly  <^™«»^ 
the  Sacramentaries ;  (by  that  name  they  branded  all  that 
denied  the  corporal  presence  of  Christ  in  the  eucfaiarist.) 
And  Ihe  King,  being  all  his  Ufe  zealous  for  the  belief  of 
the  corporal  presence,  was  the  more  easily  persuaded  to  .  * 
be  severe  on  that  head:  and  the  rather,  because  the 
princes  of  Germany,  whose  friendship  was  necessary 
to  him,  heing  all  Lutherans,  his  proceedings  against  the 
Sacramentaries  would  give  them  no  offence. 

An  occasion  at  that  time  presented  itself  as  oppor-AndLam- 
tunely  as  they  could  have  wished  ;  ohe  John  Nicol8on,ticttUf  T'' 
alias  Lambert,  was  then  questioned  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  for  that  opinion.  He  had  been  minister 
of  the  English  company  at  Antwerp,  where  being  ac- 
quainted with  Tindal  and  Frith,  he  improved  that 
knowledge  of  religion,  which  was  first  infused  in  him 
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BOOK  by  Bilney  :  but  Chancellor  More  ordered  the  merehaats 
"^-     to  dismiss  him  ;  so  he  came  over  to  England,  and  was 


1588.    taken  by  some  of  Archbishop  Warham's  officers,  and 
many  articles  were   objected  to  him.     But  Warham 
died  soon  after,  and  the  change  of  counsels  that  follow- 
ed occasioned  his  liberty.     So  he  kept  a  school  at  Lon- 
don, and  hearing  Doctor  T&ylor,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  preach  of  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacra- 
ment, he  came  to  him  upon  it,  and  offered  his  reasons 
why  he  could  not  believe  the  doctrine  he  had  preached  : 
which  he  put  in  writing,  digesting  them  into  ten  argu- 
ments.    Taylor  showed  this  to  Doctor  Barnes,  who,  as 
he  was  bred  among  the  Lutherans,  so  had  not  only 
brought  over  their  opinions,  but  their  temper  with  him : 
he  thought  that  nothing  would  ipore  obstruct  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Reformation,  thsin  the  venting  that  doctrine 
in  England.     Therefore  Taylor  and  he  carried  the  pa- 
per to  Cranmer,  who  was  at  that  time  also  of  Luther^s 
opinion,  which  he  had  drunk  in  from  his  friend  Osi- 
ander,     Latimer  was  of  the  same  belief.     So  Lambert 
was  brought  before  them,  and  they  studied  to  make 
"^J^^*^   him  retract  his  paper :  but  all  was  in  vain  ;  for  Lambert, 
the  King i  by  a  fatal  resolution,  appealed  to  the  King. 

This  Gardiner  laid  hold  on,  and  persuaded  the'  King 
to  proceed  solemnly  and  severely  in  it.  The  King  was 
soon  prevailed  with  ;  and  both  interest  and  vanity  con- 
curred to  make  him  improve  this  opportunity  for  show- 
ing his  zeal  and  learning.  So  letters  were  written  to 
many  of  the  nobiUty  and  bishops  to  eome  and  see  this 
trial ;  in  which  the  King  intended  to  sit  in  person,  and 
to  manage  some  part  of  the  argument.  In  November, 
on  the  day  that  was  prefixed,  there  'was  a  great  appear? 
ance  in  Westminster-Hall  of  the  bishops  and  clergy, 
the  nobility,  judges,  and  the  King^s  council ;  with  aa 
incredible  number  of  spectators.  The  King^s  guards 
were  all  in  white,  and  so  was  the  clo^  of  state. 
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When  the  prisoner  was  brought  to  the  bar,  the  trial  BOQK 
was  opened  by  a  speech  of  Doctor  Dayes,  which  was  to         ' 
this  effect :  "  that  this  assembly  was  not  at  all  con-    i*^^. 
"  veiled  to  dispute  about  any  point  of  faith ;  but  thatp^wi^ 
**  the  King,  being  supreme  head,  intended  openly  tow^in. 
"  condemn  and  confute  that  man*s  heresy  in  all  their  •tcr. 
''  presence***    Then  the  King  commanded  him  to  do- 
clare  his  opinion  about  the  sacrament.    To  which  Lam- 
bert began  his  a.nswer  with  a  preface,  acknowledging 
the  King*s  great  goodness,  that  he  would  thus  hear  the 
causes  of  his  subgects,  and  commending  his  great  judg- 
ment and  learning.     In  this,  the  King  interrupted  him, 
telling  him  in  Latin,  that  he  came  not  there  to  hear  his 
own  praises  set  forth  ;  and  therefore  commanded  him  to 
speak   to  the  matter.     This  he  lettered  with  a  stem 
countenance  ;  at  which  Lambert  being  a  little  disorder- 
ed, the  Kinjr  asked  him  amin.  Whether  was  ChrisfsAisumenti 
body  m  the  sacrament,  or  not?  He  answered  m  the  gainst  him. 
words  of  St.  Austin,  It  was  Ms  body  in  a  certain  manner. 
But  the  King  bade  him  answer  plainly,  Whether  it  was 
Christfs  body  or  not  ?  So  he  answered,  That  it  was  not 
his  body.     Upon  which  the  King  urged  him  with  the 
words  of  Scripture,  This  is  my  body  ;  and  then  he  com«* 
manded  the  Archbishop  to.  confute  his  opinion,  who 
spoke  only  to  that  part  of  it,  which  was  grounded  on 
the  impossibiUty  of  a  body's  being  in  two  places  at 
once.     And  that  he  confuted  from  Christ's  appearing 
to  St  Paul ;  showing,  that  though  he  is  always  in  hea- 
ven,  yet  he  was  seen  by  St.  Paul  in  the  air.    But  Lam- 
bert affirmed,  that  he  was  then  only  in  heaven ;  and 
that  St  Paul  heard  a  voice,  and  saw  a  vision,  but  not 
the  very  body  of  Christ.     Upon  this  they  disputed  for 
•orne  time ;  in  which,  it  seems,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester 
thought  Cranmer  argued  but  faintly,  for  he  interposed 
in  the  argument. 

TonstaFs  arguments  run  all  upon  God's  omnipotency^ 
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BOOK  that  it  was  not  to  be  limited  by  any  appearances  of 
^^^'  difficulties,  which  flowed  from  our  want  of  a  right  un- 
1538.  derstanding  of  things ;  and  our  faculties  being  weak, 
our  notions  of  impossibilities  were  proportioned  to 
these.  But  Stokesly  thought  he  had  found  out  a  de- 
monstration that  might  put  an  end  to  the  whole  con- 
troversy ;  for  he  showed,  that  in  nature  we  see  one 
substance  changed  into  another,  and  yet  the  accidents 
remain.  So,  when  water  is  boiled  till  it  evaporates  into 
air,  one  substance  is  changed  into  another;  and  moisture, 
that  was  the  accident,  remains,  it  being  still  moist. 
This  (as  one  of  the  eye-witnesses  relates)  was  received 
with  great  applause,  and  much  joy  appeared  in  the 
Bishop's  looks  upon  it.  But  whether  the  spectators 
could  distinguish  well  between  laughter  for  joy,  and  a 
scornful  smile,  I  cannot  tell :  for  certainly  this  crotchet 
must  have  provoked  the  latter  rather,  since  it  was  a 
sophism  not  to  be  forgiven  any  above  a  junior  sophis- 
ter;  thus  from  an  accidental  conversion,  where  the 
substance  was  still  the  same,  only  altered  in  its  form  and 
qualities,  (according  to  the  language  of  that  philosophy, 
which  was  then  most  in  vogue,)  to  infer  a  substantial 
mutation,  where  one  substance  was  annihilated,  and  a 
new  one  produced  in  its  place.  But  these  arguments, 
it  seems,  disordered  Lambert  somewhat ;  and,  either  the 
King's  stern  looks,  the  variety  of  the  disputants,  ten, 
one  after  another,  engaging  with  him,  or  the  greatness 
of  the  presence,  with  the  length  of  the  action,  which 
continued  five  hours,  put  him  in  some  confusion  :  it  is 
not  improbable  but  they  might  in  the  end  bring  him  to 
be  quite  silent.  This,  one  that  was  present  said,  flowed 
from  his  being  spent  and  wearied  ;  and  that  he  saw 
what  he  said  was  little  considered  :  but  others  ascribed 
it  to  his  being  confounded  with  the  arguments  that 
were  brought  against  him.  So  the  general  applause  of 
the  hall  gave  the  victory  on  the  King's  side.   When  he 
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was  thus  silent,  the  King  asked  him.  If  he  was  con-  BOOK 
vinced  by  the  arguments,  and  whether  he  would  live  or     ^^^' 
die  ?  He  answered,  T^at  he  committed  his  soul  to  God,    1538. 
and  submitted  his  body  to  the  King's  clemency.     But 
the  King  told  him,  if  he  did  not  recant,  he  must  die ; 
for  he  would  not  be  a  patron  of  heretics  :  and  since  he 
would  not  do  that,  the  King  ordered  Cromwell  to  read 
the  sentence,   (which   he,   as  the   King's  Vicegerent,  He  w  con- 
did,)  declaring  him  an  incorrigible  heretic,  and  con-    ^^    * 
demning  him  to  be  burnt.     Which  was  soon  after  exe- 
cuted in  Smithfield,  in  a  most  barbarous  manner ;  for, 
when  his  legs  and  thighs  were  burnt  to  the  stumps, 
there  not  being  fire  enough  to  consume  the  rest  of  him 
suddenly,  two  of  the  officers  raised  up  his  body  on  their 
halberds,  he  being  yet  alive  and  crying  out.  None  but 
Christ,  none  but  Christ;  and  then  they  let  him  fall 
down  into  the  fire,  where  he  was  quickly  consumed  to  And  burnt. 
•  ashes.    He  was  a  learned  and  good  man.     His  answers 
to  the  articles  objected  to  him  by  Warham,  and  a  book 
which  in  his  imprisonment  he  wrote  for  justifying  hi» 
opinion,  which  he  directed  to  the  King,  do  show  both 
great  learning  for  those  times,  and  a  very  good  judg- 
ment 

This  being  done,  the  party  that  opposed  the  Refor- 
mation persuaded  the  King,  that  he  had  got  so  much 
reputation  to  himself  by  it,  that  it  would  efiectually 
refute  all  aspersions,  which  had.been  cast  on  him,  as  if 
he  intended  to  change  the  faith :  neither  did  they  for- 
get to  set  on  him  in  his  weak  side,  and  magnify  all 
that  he  had  said,  as  if  the  oracle  had  uttered  it :  by 
which,  they  said,  it  appeared,  he  waa  indeed  a  defender 
of  the  faith,  and  the  supreme  head  of  the  church.  And 
he  had  so  good  a  conceit  of  what  was  done,  that  he  in- 
tended to  pursue  these  severities  further ;  and  therefore, 
soon  afiter,  he  resolved  on  suminoning  a  parliament, 
partly  for  confirming  what  he  had  done,  and  complet- 
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BODE  iftg  what  remained  to  be  done  further,  in  the  stippres- 
^"-     sion  of  the  monasteries ;  ind  likewise  for  making  a  new 


1536.    law  fol*  punishing  some  opinions,   which  were   then 
spreading  about  the  sacrament,  and  some  other  articles, 
as  will  soon  appear. 
The  popish      Now  the  Ardibishop  of  Canterbury's  interest  at  court 

party  gam  *  ^ 

ground  at  sUflfe^ed  a  great  diminution.  His  chief  friend  among 
"^^^  the  bishop!^  was  Fox,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  who  was 
miich  esteemed  and  employed  by  the  King.  He  was 
a  privy-counsellor,  and  had  been  employed  in  a  nego- 
ciation  with  the  princes  of  Germany,  to  whom  he  was  a 
very  acceptable  minister.  They  proposed,  that  the 
King  would  receive  the  Ausburg  Confession,  except  in 
sUch  things  as  should  be  altered  in  it  by  common  con- 
sent, and  defend  it  in  a  free  council,  if  any  such  were 
called  ;  and  that  neither  of  them  should  acknowledge 
any  council  called  by  the  Pope :  that  the  King  should 
be  called  the  patron  of  their  league,  and  tliey  should 
mutually  assist  one  another,  the  King  giving  100,000 
crowns  a  year  towards  the  defence  of  the  league. 

The  Bishop  of  Winchester,  being  th6n  in  France,  did 
idttch  dissuade  ^e  King  from  making  a  religious  league 
with  them  ;  against  which  he  gave  some  plausible  poli- 
tic teasons,  for  his  conscience  neter  struggled  with  a 
maxim  of  state.     But  the  King  liked  most  of  the  pino^ 
positions  ;  only  he  would  not  accept  the  title  of  diefender 
The  King's  of  their  league,  till   some  di<lerences  in  the  doctritie 
daoe       were  agreed.    So  they  were  to  have  sent  oVer  Stuttnius 
clraan     ^^  their  agent ;  and  Melancthon,  Bucer,  and  George 
princes.     Dx-aca,  Xp  Confer  With  the  King's  divines.     But,  Upon 
Queeii  Ahne^s  fall,  this  vanished ;   and   though   the 
King  entered  into  a  civil  league  with  them,  and  had 
frequently  a  mind  tb  bring  o^r  Melancthon,  for  whom 
he  had  a  great  value,  yet  it  never  took  effect.     Theie 
were  tht^e  things  in  which  the  Germans  were  more 
positive  than  in  any  other  point  of  refbrtnatron  :  these 
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^re,  the  comtnunioh  in  both  kiud^,  the  worshijp  ift  a  BOOK 
known  tongoe,  and  an  allowance  foJr  the  marriage  of,,^^^- 
the  clergy.     All  the  people  had  got  these  things  in    i«s8. 
their  heads ;  so  that  it  was  generally  believed^  that  if 
the  Pope  had  in  time  consented  to  them^  the  progress 
of  the  Reforination  had  been  much  stopped.    The  ex- 
press words  of  the  ih^titntion^  and  the  novelty  of  the 
contrary  practice,  had  engaged  that  nation  very  early 
for  communion  in  both  kinds.     Common  sense  made 
them  all  desire  to  understand  what  they  did  and  said  in 
the  worship  of  God  ;  and  the  lewd  and  dissolute  prac- 
tices of  the  unmarried  clergy  were  so  public,  that  they 
thought  the  honour  of  their  famiUes,  of  which  that  na- 
tion is  extremely  sensible,  could  not  be  secured,  unless 
the  clergy  might  have  wives  of  their  own.    But  at  these 
the  King  stuck  more  than  at  other  things  that  were 
more   disputable  :   for  in  all  other  points  that  were 
material,  he  had  set  up  the  doctrine  of  the  Aasburg 
Confession ;  and  there  was  good  ground  to  hope,  that 
the  evidence  of  at  least  two  of  these  would  have  brought 
over  the  King  to  a  fuller  agreemetit,  and  firmer  union 
wiA  theUa.     But  the  Bishop  of  Hereford's  death  gave  aSecAdden. 
grwit  Mow   to  that  design  :    for  though  that    party 
thought  they  had  his  room  well  filled,  when  they  had 
got  Bonner  to  be  his  successor ;  yet  they  found  after- Btonnei's 
wai^ds  what  a  fiital  mistake  they  committed,  in  raising  ti*^?" 
him  now  to  Hereford,  and  translating  him,  vnthin  a  few 
months,  to  London,  vacant  by  Stc^esly''^  death.     B^t, 
during  th6  va^cancy  of  the  see  of  Hereford,  Cranmer 
held  a  visitation  in  it,  where  he  left  some  injunctions 
(to  be  found  in  the  Collection)  which  chiefly  related  toCoUecc. 
the  eneouraging  oif  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  giving 
all  due  obedience  to  the  King's  injunctions.    For  the 
other  bishops   that  adhered   to  Cranmer,   they  were 
nithter  clogs  than  helps  to  him.    Latimer's  simjrficity 
and  weakness  made  him  be  despised ;  Shaxton's  proud 
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BOOK  and  litigious  humour  drew  hatred  on  him  ;  Barlow  wai» 
^^^'  not  very  discreet;  and  many  of  the  preachers  whom 
1538.  they  cherished^  whether  out  of  an  unbridled  forward- 
ness of  temper^  or  true  zeal,  that  would  not  be  managed 
and  governed  by  politic  and  prudent  measures,  were 
flying  at  many  things  that  were  not  yet  abolished. 
Many  complaints  were  brought  of  these  to  the  King* 
Upon  which,  letters  were  sent  to  all  the  bishops,  in  the 
King's  name,  to  take  care,  that  as  the  people  should  be 
instructed  in  the  truth,  so  they  should  not  be  unwarily 
charged  with  too  many  novelties  ;  since  the  publishing 
these,  if  it  was  not  tempered  with  great  discretion^ 
would  raise  much  contention,  and  o£her  inconveniences, 
that  might  be  of  dangerous  consequence.  But  it  seems 
this  caveat  did  not  produce  what  was  designed  by  it,  or 
at  least  the  opposite  party  were  still  bringing  in  new 
complaints  :  for  I  have  seen  an  original  letter  of  Crom- 

CoUect.  well's  to  the  Bishop  of  Landaffe,  bearing  date  the  sixth 
'  of  January,  in  which  he  makes  mention  of  the  King*8 

See  Adden.  letter  scnt  to  that  purpose,  and  requires  him  to  look  to 

^  the  execution  of  them,  both  against  the  violence  of  the 

new  preachers,  and  against  those  that  secretly  carried 
on  the  pretended  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome ; 
otherwise  he  threatens  to  proceed  against  him  in  an- 
other manner.  All  these  things  concurred  to  lessen 
Cranmer*s  interest  in  the  court ;  nor  had  he  any  firm 
friend  there  but  Cromwell,  who  was  also  careful  to  pre- 
serve himself:  there  was  not  a  Queen  now  in  the 
King's  bosom  to  favour  their  motions.  Queen  Jane  had 
been  their  friend,  though  she  came  in  Anne  Boleyn's 
room,  that  had  supported  them  most.  The  King  was 
observed  to  be  much  guided  by  his  wives,  as  long 
as  they  kept  their  interest  with  him.  Therefore  Crom- 
well thought,  the  only  way  to  retrieve  a  design  that  was 
almost  lost  was  to  engage  the  King  in  an  alliance  with 
some  of  the  princes  of  Germany ;  from  whence  he  had 
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beard  much  of  the  beauty  of  the  Lady  Anne  of  Cleves^  BOOK 
the  Duke  of  Cleves*  sister,  whose  elder  sister  was  mar-    ^^ 
ried  to  the  Duke  of  Saxony.  15^9. 

But,  while  he  was  setting  this  on  foot,  a  parliament  a  new  par- 
was  summoned  to  meet  the  twenty-eighth  of  April  .*""** 
to  ¥^hich  all  the  parliamentary  abbots  had  their  writs. 
The  Abbots  of  Westminster,  St.  Alban*s,  St.  Edmunds- 
bury,  St.  Mary  York,  Glastenbury,  Glocester,  Ramsey, 
Evesham,  Peterborough,  Reading,  Malmesbury,  Croy- 
land,  Selby,  Thorny,  Winchelcomb,  Waltham,  Ciren- 
cester, Teukesbury,  Colchester,  and  Tavestoke,  sate  in  it. 
On  the  fifth  of  May  the  Lord  Chancellor  acquainted 
them,  that  the  King,  being  most  desirous  to  have  all 
his  subjects  of  one  mind  in  religion,  and  to  quiet  all 
controversies  about  it,  had  commanded  him  to  move 
to  them,  that  a  committee  might  be  appointed  for  exa- 
mining these  different  opinions,  and  drawing  up  arti- 
cles for  an  agreement,  which  might  be  reported  and 
considered  by  the  House.    To  this  the  Lords  agreed ; 
and  named  for  a  committee,  Cromwell  the  Vicegerent, 
the  two  Archbishops,  the  Bishops  of  Duresme,  Bath 
and  Wells,  Ely,  Bangor,  Carlisle,  and  Worcester :  who 
were  ordered  to  go  about  itvrith  all  haste,  and  were 
dispensed  with  for  their  attendance  in  the  House  till 
they  had  ended  their  business.    But  they  could  come 
to  no  agreement ;  for  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury^ 
having  the  Bishops  of  Ely  and  Worcester  to  second 
him,  and  being  favoured  by  Cromwell,  the  other  five 
could  carry  nothing  against  them :  nor  would  either 
par^  jrield  to  the  other ;  so  that  eleven  days  passed  ia 
these  debates. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  May  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  ttrfdThetisAr. 
the  Lords,  that  the  committee  that  was  named  hadp^^o^ 
made  no  progress,  for  they  were  not  of  one  mind ; 
which  some  of  the  Lords  had  objected,  when  they  were 
first  named.    Therefore  he  ofiered  some  articles  to  the 

VOL.  I.  H  h 
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BOOK  Lords'  consideration,  that  they  might  be  examined  by 
^^^-  the  whole  House,  and  that  there  might  be  a  perpetual 
1539.  law  made  for  the  observation  of  them,  afb^r  the  Lords 
had  freely  delivered  their  minds  about  them.  The  ar- 
ticles were ; 

'^  First,  Whether  in  the  eucharist  Christ's  real  body 
'^  was  present  without  any  transubstantiation  ?**  (so  it 
is  in  the  Journal,  absque  transubstarUiatione.)  It  seems, 
so  the  corporal  presence  had  been  established^  they 
would  have  left  the  manner  of  it  indefinite. 

"  Secondly^  Whether  that  sacrament  was  to  be  given 
"  to  the  laity  in  both  kinds  ?  • 

"  Thirdly,  Whether  the  vows  of  chastity,  made  ei- 
"  ther  by  men  or  women,  ought  to  be  observed  by  the 
«  law  of  God  ? 

"  Fourthly,  Whether,  by  the  law  of  God,  private 
''  masses  ought  to  be  celebrated  ? 

"  Fifthly,  Whether  priests,  by  the  law  of  God,  might 
"  marry  ? 

"  Sixthly,  Whether  auricular  confession  was  neces- 
"  sary  by  the  law  of  God  ?** 

Against  these  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  aigued 
long.  For  the  first,  he  was  then  in  his  opinion  a  Lu- 
theran, so  he  was  not  like  to  say  much  against  it 
Reasons  But  Certainly  he  opposed  the  second  muchf  since 
2^*  there  was  not  any  thing  for  which  those  with  whom 
he  held  correspondence  were  more  earnest,  and  seemed 
to  have  greater  advantages,  both  from  Christ*s  own 
words  in  the  institution,  and  the  constant  practice  of 
the  church  for  twelve  ages. 

For  the -third,  it  seemed  very  hard  to  suppress  so 
many  mon^isteries,  and  set  the  religious  persons  at  li- 
berty, and  yet  bind  them  up  to  chastity.  That  same 
parliament,  by  another  act,  absolved  them  from  their 
vow  of  poverty,  giving  them  power  to  purchase  lands : 
now  it  was  not  reasonable  to  bind  them  up  to  some 
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parts  of  their  vow,  when  they  absolved  them  from  the  BOOK 
rest.  And  it  was  no  ways  prudent  to  bind  them  up 
from  marriage,  since,  as  long  as  they  continued  in  1539. 
that  state,  they  were  still  capable  to  re-enter  into 
tiieir  monasteries,  wheq  a  fair  occasion  should  offer ; 
whereas  they,  upon  their  marrying,  did  effectually  lay 
down  all  possible  pretensions  to  their  former  houses. 

For  the  fourth,  the  asserting  the  necessity  of  private 
masses  was  a  plain  condemnation  of  the  King's  pro- 
ceedings in  the  suppression  of  so  many  reUgious 
houses,  which  were  societies  chiefly  dedicated  to  that 
purpose :  for  if  these  masses  did  profit  the  souls  de^ 
parted,  the  destroying  so  many  foundations  could  not 
be  justified.  And  for  the  living,  these  private  masses 
were  clearly  contrary  to  the  first  institution,  by  which 
that  which  was  blessed  and  consecrated  was  to  be  dis- 
tributed :  and  it  was  to  be  a  communion,  and  so  held 
by  the  primitive  church,  which  admitted  none  so 
much  as  to  see  the  celebration  of  that  sacrament,  but 
those  who  received  it:  laying  censures  upon  such  as 
were  present  at  the  rest  of  that  ofiice,  and  did  not  stay 
and  communicate. 

For  the  fifth,  it  touched  Cranmer  to  the  quick  ;  for 
he  was  then  married.  The  Scripture  did  in  no  place 
enjoin  the  celibate  of  the  clergy.  On  the  contrary. 
Scripture  speaks  of  tlieir  wives,  and  gives  the  rules  of 
their  living  with  them.  And  St.  Paul,  in  express 
words,  condemns  all  men's  leaving  their  wives,  with- 
out exception :  saying,  that  the  man  hath  riot  power 
over  his  own  body,  but  the  wife.  In  the  primitive 
church,  though  those  that  were  in  orders  did  not 
marry,  yet  such  as  were  married  before  orders  kept 
their  wives ;  of  which  there  were  new  instances.  And 
when  some  moved  in  the  council  of  Nice,  that  all  that, 
had  been  married,  when  they  entered  into  orders, 
ihould  put  away  their  wives,  it  was  rejected :  and  ever 
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BOOK  since  the  Greek  churches  have  allowed  their  priests  ta 
^^^  keep  their  wives.  Nor  was  it  ever  commanded  in  the 
1539.  western  churchy  till  the  popes  began  their  nsnrpation. 
Therefore,  the  prohibition  of  it  being  only  grounded 
on  the  papal  constitutions,  it  was  not  reasonable-  to 
keep  it  up ;  since  that  authority,  on  which  it  was  built, 
was  now  overthrown. 

What  was  said  concerning  auricular  confession,  I 

See  Addra- cannot  SO  easily  recover.  For  though  Cranmer  ar* 
gued  three  days  against  these  articles,  I  can  only  ga- 
ther the  substance  of  his  arguments  from  what  him* 
self  wrote  on  some  of  these  heads  afterwards :  for  no- 
thing remains  of  what  passed  there  but  what  is  con- 
veyed to  us  in  the  Journal,  which  is  short  and  de- 
fective. 

On  the  twenty*fourth  of  May  the  parliament  was 
prorogued  to  the  thirtieth;  upon  what  reason  it  does 
not  appear.  It  was  not  to  set  any  of  the  bills  back- 
ward ;  for  it  was  agreed,  that  the  bills  should  continue 
in  the  state  in  which  they  were  then,  till  their  next 
meeting.  When  they  met  again,  on  the  thirtieth  of 
May,  being  Friday,  the  Lord  Chancellor  intimated  to 
them,  that  not  only  the  spiritual  lords,  but  the  King 
himself,  had  taken  much  pains  to  bring  things  to  an 
agreement,  which  was  effected.  Therefore  he  moved, 
in  the  King's  name,  that  a  bill  might  be  brought  in 
for  punishing  such  as  offended  against  these  articles. 
So  the  Lords  appointed  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
the  Bishops  of  Ely  uid  St.  David's,  and  Doctor  P^tie, 
a  master  of  chancery,  (afterwards  secretary  of  state,) 
to  draw  one  bill ;  and  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the 
Bishop  of  Duresme,  and  Winchester,  and  Doctor  Tre- 
gonnel,  another  master  of  chancery,  to  draw  anotlier 
bill  about  it ;  and  to  have  them  both  ready,  and  to 
offer  them  to  tlie  King  by  Sunday  next.  But  the 
bill  that  was  drawn  by  the  Archbishop  of  York^  and 
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Ao«c  with  him,  was  best  liked :  yet  it  seems  the  mat-  BOOK 
ter  was  long  eontested^  for  it  was  not  brought  to  the. 


House  before  the  seventh  of  fjune ;  and  then  the  Lord  i^^- 
Chancellor  offered  it,  and  it  was  read  the  first  time. 
On  the  ninth  of  June  it  had  the  second  reading,  and 
on  the  tenth  it  was  engrossed,  and  read  the  third  time. 
But  when  it  passed,  the  King  desired  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  to  go  out  of  the  House,  since  he  could 
not  give  his  consent  to  it;  but  he  humbly  excused 
himself,  for  he  thought  he  was  bound  in  conscience  to 
stay  and  vote  against  it.  It  was  sent  down  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  where  it  met  with  no  great  oppo- 
sition ;  for  on  the  fourteenth  it. was  agreed  to,  and  sent 
up  again:  and  on  the  twenty-eighth  it  had  the  force 
of  a  law  by  the  royal  assent 

The  title  of  it  was,  an  act  for  aholislung  diversity  of 
opinions  in  certain  articles  concerning  Christian  reli- 
gion.  It  is  said  in  the  preamble,  that  the  King,  An  act 
'^  considering  the  blessed  effects  of  union,  and  the  mis-thwn. 
"  chieis  of  discord,  since  there  were  many  different 
"  qnnions,  both  among  the  clergy  and  laity,  about 
^^  some  points  of  religion,  had  called  this  parliament, 
*^  and  a  synod  at  the  same  time,  for  removing  these 
"  differences,  where  six  articles  were  proposed,  and 
"  long  debated  by  the  clergy :  and  the  King  himself 
"  had  come  in  person  to  the  parliament  and  council, 
'^  and  opened  many  things  of  high  learning  and  great 
^'  knowledge  about  them ;  and  that  he,  with  the  as- 
^'  sent  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  had  agreed  on 
"  the  following  articles.  First,  That  in  the  sacrament 
'^  of  the  altar^  after  the  consecration,  there  remained 
^'  no  substance  of  bread  and  wine,  but  under  these 
^'  forms  the  natural  body  and  blood  of  Christ  were 
^^  present.  Secondly,  That  communion  in  both  kinds 
''  was  not  necessary  to  salvation  to  all  persons  by  the 
*^  law  of  God ;  but  that  both  the  flesh  and  blood  of 
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BOOK  '^  Christ  were  together  in  each  of  the  kinds.   .Thirdly, 

IIL     t^That  priests,  after  the  order  of  priesthood,   might 

1539.     *'  not  marry  by  the  law  of  God.     Fourthly,  That  vows 

*^  of  chastity  ought  to  be  observed  by  the  law  of  God. 

''  Fifthly,  That  the  use  of  private  masses  ought  to  be 

*^  continued  ;  which  as  it  was  agreeable  to  God*«  law, 

*^  so  men   received   great  benefit   by  them.     Sixthly, 

"  That  auricular  confession  was  expedient  and  neces- 

^^  sary,  and  ought  to  be  retained  in  the  church.     The 

f'  parliament  thanked  the  King  for  the  pains  he  had 

^^  taken  in   these  articles :    and  enacted,  that  if  any, 

"  after  the  twelfth  of  July,  did  speak,  preach,  or  write 

«  against  the  first  article,  they  were  to  be  judged   he- 

"  retics,  and  to  be  burnt  without  any  abjuration,  and 

^'  to  forfeit  their  real  and  personal  estate  to  the  King. 

^^  And    those  who   preached,  or   obstinately  disputed 

*^  against  the  other  articles,  were  to  be  judged  felons, 

"  and   to   suffer   death   as   felons,    without   benefit  of 

^^  clergy.     And  those  who,  either  in  word  or  writing, 

«  spake  against  them,  were  to  be  prisoners  during  the 

^*  King's  pleasure,  and  forfeit  their  goods  and  chattels 

"  to  the  King,  for  the  first  time :  and  if  they  offended 

"  so  the  second  time,  they  were  to  suffer  as  felons. 

"  All  the  marriages  of  priests  are  declared  void ;  and 

"  if  any  priest  did  still  keep  any  such  woman,  whom 

^'  he  had  so  married,  and  lived   familiarly  with   her, 

"  as  with  his  wife,  he  was  to  be  judged  a  felon :  and 

"  if  a  priest  lived  carnally  with  any  other  woman,  he 

'^  was  upon  the  first  conviction  to  forfeit  his  benefices, 

"  goods,  and  chattels,  and  to  be   imprisoned  during 

"  the  King's  pleasure ;  and  upon  the  second  convic- 

"  tion,  was  to  suffer  as  a  felon.     The  women  so  of- 

"  fending  were  also  to  be  punished  in  the  same  man- 

"  ner  as  the  priests  :  and  those  who  contemned,  or  ah- 

^'  stained  from  confession,  or  the  sacrament,  at  the  ac- 

^'  customed  times,  for  the  first  offence  were  to  forfeit 
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**  their  goods  and  chattels,  and  be  imprisoned;  and  BOOK 
"  for  the  second,  were  to  be  adjudged  of  felony.  And.  ^^^' 
^  for  the  execution  of  this  act,  commissions  were  to  be  i^^^- 
"  issued  out  to  all  archbishops  and  bishops,  and  their 
*'  chancellors  and  commissaries,  and  such  others  in 
**  the  several  shires  as  the  King  should  name,  to  hold 
"  their  sessions  quarterly,  or  oftener  ;  and  they  were 
"^^  to  proceed  upon  presentments,  and  by  a  jury^  Those 
"  commissioners  were  to  swear,  that  they  should  exe- 
"  cute  their  commission  indiflerently,  without  favour, 
"  affection,  corruption,  or  malice.  All  ecclesiastical  in- 
"  cumbents  were  to  read  this  act  in  their  churches 
"  once  a  quarter.  And,  in  the  end,  a  proviso  was  added, 
**  concerning  vows  of  chastity :  that  they  should  not 
"  oblige  any,  except  such  as  had  taken  them  at  or 
"  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  ;  or  had  not  been 
"  compelled  to  take  them.** 

This  act  was  received  by  all  that  secretly  favoured  which  is 
popery  with  great  joy ;  for  now  they  hoped  to  be  re-ccnfyr^. 
venged  on  all  those  who  had  hitherto  set  forward  a 
reformation.  It  very  much  quieted  the  bigots,  who 
were  now  persuaded  that  the  King  would  not  set  up 
heresy,  since  he  passed  so  severe  an  act  against  it; 
and  it  made  the  total  suppression  of  monasteries  go 
the  more. easily  through.  The  Popish  clergy  liked  all 
the  act  very  well,  except  that  severe  branch  of  it 
against  their  unchaste  practices.  This  was  put  in  by 
Cromwell,  to  make  it  cut  with  both  edges.  (Some  of 
our  inconsiderate  writers,  who  never  perused  the  sta- 
tutes, tell  us,  it  was  done  by  a  different  act  of  parlia- 
ment ;  but  greater  faults  must  be  forgiven  them  who 
write  upon  hearsay.)  There  was  but  one  comfort 
that  the  poor  reformers  could  pick  out  of  the  whole 
act ;  that  they  were  not  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  clergy, 
and  their  ecclesiastical  courts,  but  were  to  be  tried 
by  a  jury ;  wher«  they   might  expect   more  candid 
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BOOK  and  gentle  dealing.    Yet  the  denying  them  the  be- 
nefit  of  abjuration,  was  a  severity  beyond  what  had 
US9.    ever  been  put  in   practice  before:  so  now  they  be- 
gan  to  prepare  for  new  storms,  and  a  heavy  perse- 
cution. 
An  act «.       The  other  chief  business  of  this  parliament  was,  the 
rappicttion  Suppression  of  monasteries.     It  is  said  in  the  preamble 
eJmoSn'"^f  that  act,  ^^that  divers   abbots,   priors,  and  other 
<«"«•       ^'  heads  of  religious  houses,  had,  since  the  fourth  of 
**  February  in  the  twenty-seventili  year  of  the  King's 
^^  reign,  without  constraint,  of  their  own  accord,  and 
^'  according  to  the  due  course  of  the  common  law,  by 
^'  sufficient  writings  of  record,   under    their  covent- 
^^  seals,  given  up  their  houses,  and  all  that  belonged  to 
^'  them,  to  the  King.     Therefore  all  houses  that  were 
^  since  that  time  suppressed,  dissolved,  relinquished, 
,     "  forfeited,  of  given  up,  are  con^rmed  to  the  King 
'^  and  his  successors  for  ever :  and  all  monasteries  that 
^^  should  thereafter  be  suppressed,  forfeited,  or  given 
^'  up,  are  also  confirmed  to  the  King  and  his  succes- 
"  sors.     And  all  these  houKs^  with  the  rents  belong- 
'*  ing  to  them,  were  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  court  of 
^^  Augmentations  for  the  King's  profit ;  excepting  only 
'^  such  as  were  come  into  the  King's  hands  by  attain- 
*^  ders  of  treason,  which  belonged  to  the  Exchequer: 
"  reserving  to  all  persons,  except  the  patrons^  foun- 
ders, and  donors  of  such  houses,  the  same  right  to 
any  parts  of  them,  or  jurisdiction  in  them,  which 
they  could  have  claimed  if  that  act  had  never  been 
^'  made.     Then  followed  many  clauses  for  annulling 
^^  all  deeds  and   leases  made  within  one  year  before 
*'  the  suppression  of  any  religious  house,  to  the  pre- 
'^  judice  of  it,  or  different  from  what  had  been  granted 
"  formerly.    And  all  churches  or  chapels,  which  be- 
"  longed  to  these  monasteries,  and  were  formerly  ex- 
^^  empted  from  the  visitation  or  jurisdiction  of  their  or- 
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'^  dinaiy,  are  declared  to  be  within  the  jurisdiction  BOOK 
"  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  or  of  any  other  that     ^^^' 
"  should  be  appointed  by  the  King.**  16S9- 

This  act  passed  in  the  House  of  Peers  without  any 
protestation  made  by  any  of  the  abbots,  though  it  ap- 
pears by  the  Journal,  that,  at  the  first  reading  of  it, 
there  were  eighteen  abbots  present;  at  the  second  read- 
ing, twenty;  and  seventeen  at  the  third  reading;  and 
the  Abbots  of  Glastenbury,  Colchester,  and  Reading, 
were  among  those  who  were  present :  so  little  reason 
there  is  to  think  they  were  attainted  for  any  open 
withstanding  the  King's  proceedings,  when  they  did 
not  protest  against  this  act,  which  was  so  plainly  le- 
velled at  them.  It  was  soon  dispatched  by  the  Com* 
mens,  and  o&red  to  the  royal  assent  By  it  no  re- 
ligious houses  were  suppressed,  as  is  generally  taken 
for  granted ;  but  only  the  surrenders,  that  either  had 
been,  or  were  to  be  made,  were  confirmed.  The  last 
proviso,  for  annulling  all  exemptions  of  churches  and 
chapels,  had  been  a  great  happiness  to  the  church,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  that  clause,  ihat  the  King  ndght 
appmni  others  to  visit  them;  which  in  a  great  degree 
did  enervate  it  For  many  of  those  who  afterwards 
purchased  thes^  lands,  with  the  impropriated  tithes, 
got  this  likewise  in  their  grants,  that  they  should  be 
the  visitors  of  the  churches  and  chapels  formerly  ex- 
empted :  from  whence  great  disorders  have  since  fol- 
lowed in  these  churches,  which  not  falling  within  the 
bishop's  jurisdiction,  are  thought  not  liable  to  his  cen- 
sures; so  that  the  incumbents  in  them,  being  under 
no  restraints,  have  often  been  scandalous  to  the 
church,  and  ^ven  occasion  to  those  who  were  dis- 
affected to  the  hierarchy,  to  censure  the  prelates  for 
those  offisnces  which  they  could  not  punish ;  since  the 
offenders  were  thus  excepted  out  of  their  jurisdiction. 
This  abuse,  which  iirtt  sprang  from  the  ancient  ex- 
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BOOK  emptions  that  were  confirmed  or  granted  by  the 
^^^'  see  of  Rome,  has  not  yet  met  with  an  eflFectual  re- 
1559.    medy. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  this  suppression  of  abbeys 
was  universally  censured  ;  and,  besides  the  common  ex- 
ceptions, which  those  that  favoured  the  old  supersti- 
tion made,  it  was  questioned,  whether  the  lands  that 
formerly  belonged  to  religious  houses  ought  to  have 
returned  to  the  founders  and  donors  by  way  of  r^- 
vertivy  or  to  have  fallen  to  the  lords  of  whom  the  lands 
were  holden,  by  the  way  of  escheat,  or  to  have  come 
to  the  crown  ?  It  is  true,  by  the  Roman  law,  or  at 
•  least  by  a  judgment  of  the  senate  in  Theodosius's  time, 
the  endowments  of  the  heathenish  temples  were,  upon 
a  full  debate,  whether  they  should  return  to  the  right 
heirs,  or  be  confiscated?  in  the  end  adjudged  to  the 
fisc,  or  the  Emperor's  exchequer,  upon  this  reason; 
that,  by  the  will  of  the  donors,  they  were  totally  alien- 
ated from  them  and  their  heirs.  But  in  England  it 
went  otherwise.  And  when  the  order  of  the  Knights 
Templars  was  dissolved,  it  was  then  judged  in  favour 
of  the  lord  by  escheat.  For  though  the  founders  and 
donors  had  totally  alienated^  these  lands  from  them- 
selves and  their  heirs,  yet  there  was  no  reason  from 
thence  to  conclude  any  thing  that  might  wrong  the 
superior  lord  of  his  right  in  the  case  of  an  escheat. 
And  this  must  have  held  good,  if  those  alienations  and 
endowments  had  been  absolute,  without  any  condi- 
tion :  but  the  endowments  being  generally  rather  of 
the  nature  of  covenants  and  contracts,  and  made  in 
consideration  of  so  many  masses  to  be  said  for  their 
souls ;  then  it  was  most  just,  that,  upon  a  non-per- 
formance of  the  condition,  and  when  that  public  error 
and  cheat,  which  the  monks  had  put  upon  the  world, 
was  discovered,  the  lands  should  have  returned  to  the 
founders  and  patrons,  and  their  heirs  and  successors. 
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Nor  was  there  any  grounds  for  the  lords  tb  pretend  BOOK 
to  them  by  escheat,  especially  where  their  ancestors     ^^^' 
had  consented  to,  and  confirmed  those  endowments.    VM. 
Therefore  there  was  no  need  of  excluding  them  by 
any  special  proviso.     But  for  the  founders  and  donors, 
certainly,  if  there  had  not  been  a  particular  proviso 
made   against  them,  they  might  have  recovered  the 
lands  which  their  ancestors  had  superstitiously  given 
away  ;    and   the   surrenders,  which   religious  persons 
made  to  the  crown,  could  not  have  cut  off  their  title. 
But  this  act  did  that  effectually.     It  is  true,  many  of 
the  greatest  of  them  were  of  royal  foundation  ;  and 
these  would  have  returned  to  the  crown  without  dis- 
pute. 

On  the  twenty-third  of  May,  in  the  session  of  par-Anodier 
liament,  a  bill  was  brought  in  by  Cromwell  for  giving  crertinj* 
the  King  power  to  erect  new  bishopricks  by  his  let-|^^^J:^ 
ters  patents.  It  was  read  that  day  for  the  first,  se- 
cond, and  third  time;  and  sent  down  to  the  Com- 
mons. The  preamble  of  it  was,  "  that  it  was  known 
"  what  slothful  and  ungodly  life  had  been  led  by  those 
"  who  were  called  religious.  But  that  these  houses 
*'  might  be  converted  to  better  uses ;  that  God's  word 
"  might  be  better  set  forth,  children  brought  up  in 
"  learning,  clerks  nourished  in  the  universities,  and 
"  that  old  decayed  servants  might  have  livings ;  poor 
"  people  might  have  alms-houses  to  maintain  them ; 
"  readers  of  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Latin,  might  have 
"  good  stipends  ;  daily  alms  might  be  ministered,  and 
"  allowance  might  be  made  for  mending  of  the  high- 
"  ways,  and  exhibitions  for  ministers  of  the  church ; 
'*  for  these  ends,  if  the  King  thought  fit  to  have 
"  more  bishopricks  or  cathedral  churches  erected  out 
"  of  the  rents  of  these  houses,  full  power  was  given  to 
^'  him  to  erect  and  found  them,  and  to  make  rules 
"  and  statutes  for  them,  and  such  translations  of  sees. 
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BOOK  ^'  or  divifiions  of  them,  as  he  thought  fit**    But  on  thin 
^"'     act  I  must  add  a  singular  remark*    The  preamble  and 


tS39.    material  parts  of  it  were  drawn  by  the  King  himself; 
Addeodt.   <^^  ^^  ^^^^  draught  of  it,  under  his  hand,  is  yet  ex- 
tant; which  shows  his  extraordinary  application  and 
understanding  of  business.    But  in  the  same  paper 
tiiere  is  a  list  of  the  sees  which  he  intended,  to  found ; 
of  which  what  was  done  afterwards  came  so  far  short, 
that  I  know  nothing  to  which  it  can  be  so  reasonably 
imputed,   as   the  declining  of  Cranmer*s  interest  at 
court,  who  had  proposed  the  erecting  of  new  cathe- 
drals and   sees,  with  other  things  mentioned  in  the 
preamble  of  the  statute,  as  a  ^eat  mean  foi;^  reform- 
The  Ring's  ing  the  church.    The  sees  which  the  King  then  de- 
b^tAttc  signed,  with  the  abbeys  out  of  which  they  were  to 
be  erected,  follow,  as  in  the  paper  under  the  King's 
own  hand. 

Essex,  Waltham. 

Hartford,  St.  Alban's. 

Bedfordshire  and    1    Dunstable,  Newenham, 
Buckinghamshire,/  Clowstown. 

Oxford  and  Berk-  1    ^  ,  ^ 

shire,  /  ^''^^y  ^"^  T*'"^- 

Northampton  and  1,1, 
Huntington,        /  Peterborough. 

Middlesex,  Westminster. 

Leicester  and  Rut-\        . 
land,  /  Le'c^'ter. 

Glocestershire,  St.  Peter's. 

y  1  .  f  Fountains,  and  the  archdea- 

^  \      conry  of  Richmond. 

Suffolk,  Edmondsbury. 
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Staff>rd  and  Salop,      Shrewsbury.  BOOK 

Nottingham  and     1    Welbeck,  Wersop,  Thurgar- 1— 

Derby,  J     ton.  ^^^^-    . 

^  „  r  Lanceston,  Bedmynne, 

Cornwall,  |        Wardreth. 

Over  these  is  written,  The  bishopricks  to  be  made. 
In  another  comer  of  the  page  he  writes  as  fol- 
lows: 

Places  to  he  altered  according  to  our  device^  which 
have  sees  in  them.  Chrisfs  Church  in  Canterbury ^  St. 
Swithin*s,  Ely,  Duresfn,  Rochester,  with  a  part  of 
Leeds,  JVorcester,  and  all  others  having  the  same. 
Then  a  Httle  below ;  Places  to  be  altered  into  colleges 
and  schools  :  Burton  super  Trent,  More  is  not  writ- 
ten in  that  paper.  But  I  wonder  much,  that  in  this 
list  Chester  was  forgotten :  yet  it  was  erected  before 
any  of  them  ;  for  I  have  seen  a  commission  under  the 
privy-sealy  to  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  to  take  the  sur- 
render of  the  monastery  of  Hammond  in  Shropshire^ 
bearing  date  the  twenty-fourth  of  August  this  year. 
So  it  seems  the  see  of  Chester  was  erected  and  en- 
dowed before  the  act  passed,  though  there  is  among 
the  rolls  a  charter  for  endowing  and  founding  of  it 
afterwards.  Bristol  is  not  mentioned  in  this  paper, 
though  a  see  was  afterwards  erected  there.  It  was 
not  before  the  end  of  the  next  year  that  these  sees 
were  founded ;  and  there  was  in  that  interval  so  great 
a  change  made,  both  of  the  council  and  ministers, 
that  no  wonder  the  things  now  designed  were  never 
accomplished. 

Another  act  passed  in  this  parliament,  concerning  ^^^^ 
the  obedience  due  to  the  King's  proclamations.    There  King'tpi^ 
had  heesa  great  exceptions  made  to  the  l^ality  of  the^      *'^' 
King's  proceedings  in  the  articles  about  religion,  and 
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BOOK  other  injunctions  published  by  his  authority,  which 
■^^^-  were  complained  of  as  contrary  to  law ;  since  by  these 
1539.  the  King  had,  without  consent  of  parliament,  altered 
some  laws,  and  had  laid  taxes  oti  his  spiritual  subjects. 
Uppn  which  an  act  passed,  which  sets  forth  in  the 
preamble,  "  the  contempt  and  disobedience  of  the 
"  King's  proclamations,  by  some  who  did  not  con- 
*^  sider  what  a  King  by  his  royal  power  might  do ; 
"  which,  if  it  continued,  would  tend  to  the  disobe- 
"  dience  of  the  laws  of  God,  and  the  dishonour  of  the 
"  King's  Majesty,  (who  may  full  ill  bear  it.)  Con- 
"  sidering  also,  that  many  occasions  might  require 
"  speedy  remedies,  and  that  delaying  these  till  a  par- 
**  liament  met  might  occasion  great  prejudices  to  the 
"  realm  ;  and  that  the  King,  by  his  royal  power  given 
"  of  God,  might  do  many  things  in  such  cases  :  there- 
"  fore  it  is  enacted,  that  the  King  for  the  time  being, 
'^  with  advice  of  his  council,  might  set  forth  procla- 
'^  mations,  with  pains  and  penalties  in  them,  which 
^^  were  to  be  obeyed  as  if  they  were  made  by  an  act 
•^  of  parliament.  But  this  was  not  to  be  so  extended, 
^^  tiiat  any  of  the  Kii^jg's  subjects  should  suffer  in  their 
^*  estates,  liberties,  or  persons,  by  virtue  of  it :  nor 
"  that  by  it  any  of  the  King's  proclamations,  laws,  or 
"  customs  were  to  be  broken  and  subverted."  Then 
follow  some  clauses  about  the  publishing  of  procla- 
mations, and  the  way  of  prosecuting  those  who  con- 
temned and  disobeyed  them.  It  is  also  added,  '^  that 
"  if  any  offended  against  them,  and,  in  fnrther  con- 
**  tempt,  went  out  of  the  realm,  he  was  to  be  adjudged 
"  a  traitor.  This  also  gave  power  to  the  counsellors 
**  of  the  King's  successor,  if  he  were  under  age,  to  set 
"  forth  proclamations  in  his  name,  which  were  to  be 
*'  obeyed  in  the  same  manner  with  those  set  forth  by 
"  the  King  himself."  This  act  gave  great  power  to 
the  judges,  since  there  were  such  restrictions  in  some 
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branches  of  it^  which  seemed  to  lessen  the  great  extent  BOOK 
of  the  other  parts  of  it;  so  that  tlie  expositors  of  the     ^^^- 
law  had  much  referred  to  them.     Upon  this  act  were    1539. 
the  great  changes  of  religion  in  the  nonage  of  Edward 
the  Sixth  grounded. 

There  is  another  act,  which  but  collaterally  belongs  An  act 
to  ecclesiastical  afiairs,  and  therefore  shall  be  butcedence. 
slightly  touched.  It  is  the  act  of  the  precedency  of 
the  officers  of  state,  by  which  the  Lord  Vicegerent  has 
the  precedence  of  all  persons  in  the  kingdom,  next  the 
royal  family :  and  on  this  I  must  make  one  remark, 
which  may  seem  very  improper  for  one  of  my  pro- 
fession, especially  when  it  is  an  animadversion  on  one 
of  the  greatest  men  that  any  age  has  produced;  the 
most  learned  Mr.  Selden.  He,  in^  his  Titles  of  Honour, 
says,  '^  That  this  statute  was  never  printed  in  the  Sta- 
"  tute-Book,  and  but  incorrectly  by  another  ;  and  that 
*'  therefore  he  inserts  it  literally,  as  it  is  in  the  Record." 
In  which  there  are  two  mistakes :  for  it  is  printed  in 
the  Statute-fiook  that  was  set  out  in  that  King's  reign, 
though  left  out  in  some  later  Statute-Books :  and  that 
which  he  prints  is  not  exactly*  according  to  the  Re- 
cord. For,  as  he  prints  it,  the  Bishop  of  London  is 
not  named  in  the  precedency,  which  is  not  according 
to  the  Parliament-Roll,  in  which  the  Bishop  of  London 
has  the  precedence  next  the  Archbishop  of  York ;  and 
though  this  is  corrected  in  a  posthumous  edition,  yet 
in  diat  set  out  by  himself  it  is  wanting :  nor  is  that 
omission  among  the  errors  of  the  press;  for,  though 
there  are  many  of  these  gathered  to  be  amended,  this 
is  none  of  them.  This  I  do  not  take  notice  of  out  of 
any  vanity,  or  humour  of  censuring  a  man  so  great  in 
all  soits  of  learning;  but  my  design  is  only  to  let 
ingenious  persons  see,  that  tiiiey  ought  not  to  take 
things  on  trust  easily,  no,  not  from  the  greatest  au- 
thors. 
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BOOK      These  are  all  the  public  acts  that  relate  to  teligkni^ 

^H-     which  were  passed  in  this  parliament.    With   these 

1539.    there  passed  an  act  of  attainder  of  the  Marquis  of  £x- 

^uoh^  eter^  and  the  Lord  Montacute,  with  many  others^  that 

^^"*        were  either  found  to  have  had  a  great  hand  in  the  late 

rebellion,  or  were  discovered  to  hcrfd  correspondence 

with   Cardinal   Pool,  who  was  then   trafficking  with 

foreign  princes,  and  projecting  a  league  among  them 

against  the  King«    But  of  this  I  shall  give  a  more 

full  account  at  the  end  of  this  book ;   being  there  to 

open  the  grounds  of  all  the  attainders  that  were  passed 

in  these  last  years  of  the  King's  rei;;n.    There  is  one 

remarkable  thing  that  belongs  to  this  act. 

Some  were  to  be  attainted  in  absence ;  others  they 
had  no  mind  to  bring  to  make  tlieir  answer,  but  yet 
designed  to  attaint  them.  Such  were,  the  Marchioness 
of  Exeter,  and  the  Countess  of  Sarum,  mo^er  to  Car- 
dinal Pool,  whom,  by  a  gross  mistake.  Speed  fancies  to 
have  been  condemned  without  arraignment  or  trial,  as 
Cromwell  had  been  by  parliament:  for  she  was  now 
condemned  a  year  before  him.  About  the  justice  of 
doing  this  there  wasV>me  debate;  and,  to  clear  it, 
Cromwell  sent  for  the  judges,  and  asked  their  opinions, 
Whether  a  man  might  be  attainted  in  parliament, 
without  being  brought  to  make  his  answer?  lliey 
said.  It  was  a  dangerous  question.  That  the  parlia- 
ment ought  to  be  an  example  to  all  inferior  courts; 
and  that,  when  any  person  was  charged  widi  a  crime, 
he,  by  the  common  rule  of  justice  and  equity,  should 
be  heard  to  plead  for  himself.  But  the  parliament 
being  the  supreme  court  of  ihfi  nation,  what  way  so- 
ever they  proceeded,  it  must  be  good  in  law ;  and  it 
could  never  be  questioned,  whether  the  pwty  was 
brought  to  answer  or  not :  and  thus  a  very  iU  pre- 
cedent was  made,  by  whidi  the  most  innocent  person 
in  the  world  might  be  ruined.    And  this,  as  has  often 
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bcfen  observed  in  the  like  cases,  fell  very  soon  heavily  BOOK 
oh  the  author  of  the  counsel ;  as  shall  appear.  ^    • 

When  the  parliament  was  prorogued,  on  the  twenty-  issp. 
eighth  of  June,  the  King  apprehended  that  the  Arch- care  of  "^' 
bishop  of  Canterbury  might  be  much  cast  down  with^J^^^iit. 
the  act  for  the  six  Articles,  sent  for  him,  and  told  him,  j?  ^'^ 
that  he  had  heard  how  much,  and  with  what  learning, 
he  had  argued  against  it;  and  therefore  he  desired 
he  would  put  all  his  arguments  in  writing,  and  bring 
them  to  himi  Next  day  he  sent  the  Dukes  of  Nor- 
folk and  Suffolk,  and  the  Lord  Cromwell,  to  dine  with 
him :  ordering  them  to  assure  him  of  the  King^s  con- 
stant and  unshaken  kindness  to  him,  and  to  encourage 
him  all  they  could.  When  they  were  at  table  with 
him  at  Lambeth,  they  run  out  much  on  his  com- 
mendation, and  acknowledged  he  had  opposed  the  act 
with  so  much  learning,  gravity,  and  eloquence,  that 
even  those  that  differed  from  him  were  much  taken 
with  what  he  said ;  and  that  he  needed  fear  nothing 
from  the  King^  Cromwell  saying,  that  this  difference 
the  King  put  between  him  and  all  his  other  coun- 
sellors ;  that  Virhen  complaints  were  brought  of  others^ 
the  King  received  them,  and  tried  the  truth  of  them  ; 
but  he  would  not  so  much  as  hearken  to  any  complaint 
of  the  Archbishop.  From  that  he  went  on  to  make  a 
parallel  between  him  and  Cardinal  Wolsey ;  that  the 
one  lost  his  friends  by  his  haughtiness  and  pride,  but 
the  other  gained  on  his  enemies  by  his  gentleness  and 
mildness.  Upon  which  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  said,  he 
might  best  speak  of  the  Cardinal,  for  he  knew  him 
well,  having  been  his  man.  This  nettled  Cromvt^ell; 
who  answered,  that,  though  he  had  served  him,  yet 
he  never  liked  his  manners:  and  that,  though  the 
Cardinal  had  designed  (if  his  attempt  for  the  popedom 
had  been  successful)  to  have  made  him  his  Admiral ; 
yet  he  had  resolved  not  to  accept  of  it,  nor  to  leave  his 
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writes  his 
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against 
the  six 
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BOOK  country.  To  which  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  replied,  with 
^^^'  a  deep  oath,  that  he  lied;  with  other  reproachful  lan- 
guage. This  troubled  Cranmer  extremely,  who  did  all 
he  could  to  quiet  and  reconcile  them.  But  now  the 
enmity  between  those  two  great  ministers  broke  out  to 
that  height,  that  they  were  never  afterwards  hearty 
friends. 

But  Cranmer  went  about  that  which  the  King  had 
commanded  ;  and  made  a  book  of  the  reasons  that  led 
him  to  oppose  the  six  Articles:  in  which  the  places  out 
of  the  Scriptures,  the  authorities  of  the  ancient  doctors, 
with  the  arguments  drawn  from  these,  were  all  digested 
in  a  good  method.     This  he  commanded  his  Secretary 
to  write  out  in  a  fair  hand,  that  it  might  be  given  to 
the    King.      The   Secretary   returning  with  it    from 
Croyden,  where  the  Archbishop  was  then,  to  Lambeth, 
found  the  key  of  his  chamber  was  carried  avray  by 
the  Archbishop's  Almoner :  so  that  he,  being  obliged 
to  go  over  to  London,  and  not  daring  to  trust  the  book 
to  any  other's  keeping,  earned  it  with  himself;  where 
both  he  and  the  bo^k  met  with  an  unlooked-for  en- 
counter.    Some  others,   that  were  with  him   in  the 
wherry,  would   needs  go  to  the  Southwark  side,  to 
look  on  a  bear-baiting  that  was  near  the  river,  where 
the  King  was  in  person.    The  bear  broke  loose  into 
the  river,  and  the  dogs  after  her.    They  that  were  in 
the  boat  leaped  out,  and  left  the  poor  Secretary  alone 
there.     But  the  bear  got  into  the  boat,  with  the  dogs 
about  her,  and  sunk  it.     The  Secretary,  apprehending 
his  life  was  in  danger,  did  not  mind  his  book ;  which 
he  lost  in  the  water :   but,  being  quickly  rescued,  and 
brought  to  land,  he  began  to  look  for  his  book,  and 
saw  it  floating  in  the  river.     So  he  desired  the  bear- 
ward  to  bring  it  to  him  ;  who  took  it  up :  but,  before 
he  would  restore  it,  put  it  into  the  hands  of  a  priest 
that  stood  there,  to  see  what  it  might  contain.     The 
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priest,  reading  a  little  in  it,  found  it  a  confutation  of  BOOK 
the  six  Articles;  and  told  the  bearward,  that  whosoever     ^^^' 


claimed  it  would  be  hanged  for  his  pains.  But  the  1539. 
Archbishop's  Secretary,  thinking  to  mend  the  matter, 
said,  it  was  his  Lord's  book.  This  made  the  bearward 
more  intractable;  for  he  was  a  spiteful  Papist,  and 
hated  the  Archbishop :  so  that  no  offers  or  entreaties 
could  prevail  with  him  to  give  it  back.  Whereupon 
Morice  (that  was  the  Secretary's  name)  went  and 
opened  the  matter  to  Cromwell  the  next  day :  Crom- 
well was  then  going  to  court,  and  he  expected  to  find 
the  bearward  there,  looking  to  deliver  the  book  to 
some  of  Cranmer's  enemies ;  he  therefore  ordered  Mo- 
rice to  go  along  with  him.  Where,  as  they  had  ex- 
pected, they  found  the  fellow  with  the  book  about  him; 
upon  whom  Cromwell  called,  and  took  the  book  out 
of  his  hand,  threatening  him  severely  for  his  presump- 
tion in  meddling  with  a  privy-counsellor's  book. 

But  though  Cranmer  escaped  this  hazard,  yet  inPro«^i°8> 
London  the  storm  of  the  late  act  was  falling  heavily  on  ^!^ 
them  that  were  obnoxious.  Shaxton  and  Latimer,  the 
Bishops  of  Salisbury  and  Worcester,  within  a  week 
after  the  session  of  parliament,  as  it  appears,  resigned 
their  bishopricks.  For  on  the  seventh  of  July  the 
chapters  of  these  churches  petitioned  the  King  for  his 
leave  to  fill  those  sees,  tliey  being  then  vacant  by  the 
free  resignation  of  the  former  Bishops.  Upon  which 
the  eongS  cT^lire  for  both  was  granted.  Nor  was  this 
all:  but  they,  being  presented  as  having  spoken  against 
the  six  Articles,  were  put  in  prison;  where  the  one 
lay  till  the  King  died,  and  the  other  till  a  little  before 
his  death,  as  shall  be  shown  in  its  proper  place.  There 
were  also  commissions  issued  out  for  proceeding  upon 
that  statute :  and  those  who  were  commissioned  for 
London  were  all  secret  favourers  of  popery ;  so  they 
proceeded  most  severely,  and  examined  many  witnesses 
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BOOK  against  all  who  were  presented;  whom  they  iiiterro^ 
gated,  not  only  upon  the  express  words*  of  the  stalute, 
1589.  but  upon  all  such  collateral  or  presumptive  circum- 
stances^ as  might  entangle  them,  or  conclude  them 
guilty.  So  that,  in  a  very  little  while,  five  hundred 
persons  were  put  in  prison,  and  involved  in  the  breach 
of  the  statute.  Upon  this,  not  only  Cranmer  and 
Cromwelly  but  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  Audly  the 
Chancellor,  represented  to  the  King  how  hard  it  would 
be,  and  of  what  ill  consequence,  to  execute  the  law 
upon  so  many  persons.  So  the  King  was  prevailed 
with  to  pardon  them  all :  and  I  find  no  further  pro- 
ceeding upon  this  statute  till  Cromwell  fell. 

But  the  opposite  party  umd  all  the  arts  possible  to 
i«sintiate  themselves  into  the  King.     And  therefore^  to 
show  how  far  their  compliance  would  go,  Bonner  took 
a  strange  commission  from  the  King,  on  the  twelfth  of 
November  this  year.     It  has  been  certainly  enrolled ; 
but  it  is  not  there  now  :  so  that  I  judge  it  was  razed 
in  that  suppression  of  records,  which  was  in  Queen 
Mary's  time.     But,  as  men  ate  commonly  more  care- 
less at  home,  Bonner  has  left  it  on  record  in  his  own 
Register.    Whether  the  other  bishops  took  such  com- 
missions from  this  King,  I  know  not :   but  I  am  cer- 
tain there  is  none  such  in  Cranmer*s  Register ;  and  it 
is  not  likely,  if  any  such  had  been  taken  out  by  him, 
that  ever  it  wou4d  have  been  razed.     The  commission 
Collect,     itself  will  be  found  in  the  Collection  of  Papers  at  the 
""  '  "*  end.     The  substance  of  it  is,  "  That,  since  all  juris- 
^'  diction,  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  flowed  from  the 
^t  King  as  supreme  head,  and  he  was  the  foundation  of 
"all  power;  it  became  those,  who  exercised  it  only 
**  ^pracarib)  at  the  King's  courtesy,  gratefully  to  ac- 
"  knowledge,  that  they  had  it  only  of  his  bounty ;  and 
"  to  declare,  that  they  would  deliver  it  up  again  when 
^  it  should  please  him  to  call  for  it    And  since  the 
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**King  had  constituted  the  Lord  Cromwell  his  Vice-  book 
"  gerent  in  ecclesiastical  affisiirs ;  yet,  because  he  could     HI. 
'*  not  look  into  all  those  matters,  therefore  the  King,    1539. 

upon   Bonner's   petition,  did  empower  him,  in  his 
"  own  stead,  to  ordain  such  as  he  found  worthy,  to 
"  present  and  give  institution,  with  all  the  other  parts 
*^  of  episcopal  authority,  fi>r  which  he  is  duly  commis-* 
^  sionated  :  and  this  to  last  during  the  King's  pleasure 
"  only.     And  all  the  parts  of  the  episcopal  function 
'^  being  reckoned  up,  it  concluded  with  a  strict  charge 
"  to  the  Bishop  to  ordain  none  but  ^uch,  of  whose  in- 
"  tegrity,  good  life,  and  learning,  he  had  very  good 
"  assurance.     For  as  the  corruptions  of  the  Christian 
"  doctrine,  and   of  men's   manners,  had   chipfly  pn>- 
"  ceeded  from  ill  pastors ;  so  it  was  not  to  be  doubted, 
'^  but  good  pastors,  well  chosen,  would  again  reform 
"  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  the  lives  of  Christians,* 
After  he  had  taken  this  .commission,  Bonner  might  well 
have  been  called  one  of  the  King's  bishops.     The  true 
reason  of  this  profound  compliance  was,  that  the  po- 
pish party  apprehended,  that  Cr^nmer's  great  interest 
^th  the  King  was  chiefly  grounded  on  some  opinions 
he  had  of  the  ecclesiastical  officers  being  as  much  sub^ 
jeet  to  the  King's  power  as  all  other  civil  officers  were. 
And  this  having  endeared  him  so  much  to  the  King, 
therefore   they  resolved  to  outdo  him  in  that  point. 
But  there  was  this  difference:  that  Cranmer  was  once 
of  that  opinion,  and,  if  he  followed  it  at  all,  it  was  out 
of  conscience ;  but  Bonner  against  his  conscience  (if 
he  had  any)  complied  with  it. 

Now  followed  the  final  dissolution  of  the  abbeys :  Dissolution 
there  are  fifly-seven  surrenders  upon  record  this  year  ^^^^^^^s'*^ 
the  originals  of  about  thirty  of  these  are  yet  to  be  seen.  * 
Thirty-seten   of  them  were   abbeys   or  priories,  and 
twenty  nunneries.     The  good  house  of  Godstow  now 
fell,  surrendered  with  the  rest,  though  among  the  last 
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BOOK  of  them.    Now  the  great  parliament  abbots  surrendered 
^^^'     apace ;  as  those  of  Westminster,  St.  Alban*s,  St.  Ed- 
1539.    mundsbury,  Canterbury,  St.  Mary  in  York,  Selby,  St. 
Peter's    in   Glocester,   Cirencester,  Waltham,  Winch- 
combe,  Malmesbury,  and  Battel.     Three  others  were 
attainted;  Glastenbury,  Reading,  and  Colchester.    The 
deeds  of  the  rest  are  lost.     Here  it  will  not  be  unac- 
ceptable to  the  reader  to  know  who  were  the  parlia- 
mentary abbots.     There  were  in  all  twenty-eight,  as 
they  were  commonly  given :  Fuller  has  given  a  cata- 
logue of  them  in  three  places  of  his  History  of  Abbeys; 
but  as  every  one  of  these  differs  from  the  others,  so 
none  of  them  are  according  to  the  Journals  of  parlia- 
ment:  the  Lord  Herbert  is  also  mistaken  in  his  ac- 
count.    I  shall  not  rise  higher  in  my  inquiry  than 
this  reign  ;  for  anciently  many  more  abbots  and  priors 
sate  in  parliament,  beside  other  clergy,  that  had  like- 
wise their  writs ;  and  of  whose  right  to  sit  in  the  House 
of  Commons  there  was  a  -question  moved  in  Edward 
the  Sixth's  reign,  as  shall  be  opened  in  its  proper  place. 
Much  less  will   I  presume  to  determine  so  great  a 
point  in  law.  Whether  they  sate  in  the  House  of  Lords 
as  being  a  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  state,  or  as  holding 
their  lands  of  the  King  by  baronage  ?   I  am  only  to 
observe  the  matter  of  fact,  which  is,  that,  in  the  Jour- 
nals of  parliament  in   this  reign,  these  twenty-eight 
abbots  had  their  writs ;  Abington,  St.  Alban^s,  St.  Aus- 
tin's  Canterbury,  Battel,  St.  Rennet's  in  the  Holm, 
Berdeny,  Cirencester,  Colchester,  Coventry,  Croyland, 
St.  Edmundsbury,   Evesham,  Glastenbury,  Glocester, 
Hide,  Malmesbury,  St.  Mary's  in  York,  Peterborough, 
Ramsey,    Reading,    Selby,    Shrewsbury,    Tavenstock, 
Teuksbury,  Thorney,  Waltham,  Westminster,  and  Wiiw 
chelcomb ;  to  whom  also  the  Prior  of  St.  John's  may 
be  added.     But,  besides  all  these,  I  find  that,  in  the 
twenty-eighth  year  of  this  King,  the  Abbot  of  Burton 
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tipon  Trent  sate  in  parliament.     Generally  Coventry  BOOK 
and  Burton  were  held  by  the  same  man;  as  one  bishop     ^'^' 
held  both  Coventry  and  Litchfield^  though  two  dif-    1539. 
ferent  bishopricks :   but  in  that  year  they  were  held 
by  two  different  persons^  and  both  had  their  writs  to 
that  parliament.     The  method  used  in  the  suppression 
of  these  houses  will  appear  by  one  complete  report 
made  of  the  suppression  of  the  abbey  of  Teuksbury, 
which,  out  of  many  I   copied,  is   in  the  Collection.  Collect 
From  it  the  reader  will  see  what  provision  was  made  sect.  5. 
for  the  Abbotj  the  Prior,  the  other  officers,  and  the 
monks,  and   other  servants  of  the  house;    and  what 
buildings  they  ordered  to  be  defaced,  and  what  to  re- 
main ;  and  how  they  did  estimate  the  jewels,  plate, 
and  other  ornaments.     But  monasteries  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  stop  the  appetite  of  some  that  were  about  the 
King;   for  hospitals 'were  next  looked  after.     One  ofSomeho§- 
these  was  this  year  surrendered  by  Thomas  Thirleby,  rcodcred! 
with  two  other  priests  ;  he  was  Master  of  St.  Thomases 
hospital  in  Southwark,  and  was  designed  Bishop  of 
Westminster,  to  which  he  made  \m  way  by  that  resig- 
nation.    He  was  a  learned  and  modest  man ;  but  of  so 
fickle  or  cowardly  a  temper,  that  he  turned  always 
with  the  stream,  in  every  change  that  was  made,  till 
Queen  Elizabeth  came  to  the  crown :  but  then,  being 
^ishaHied  of  so  many  turns,  he  resolved  to  show  he 
could  once  be  firm  to  somewhat. 

,  Now  were  all  the  monasteries  of  England  suppressed;  The  abbeys 
and  the  King  had  then  in  his  hand  the  greatest  oppor-^^^^l 
tunity  of  making  royal  and  noble  foundations  that 
ever  king  of  England  had*  But,  whether  out  of  policy, 
to  give  a  general  .content  to  the  gentry  by  selling  to 
them  at  low  rates^  or  out  of  easiness  to  his  courtiers, 
or  out  of  an  unmeasured  lavishness  in  his  expence ;  it 
came  far  short  of  what  he  had  given  out  he  would  do, 
and  what  himself  seemed  once  to  have  designed.    The 
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BOOK  clear  yearly  value  of  all  the  suppressed  houses  is  cast 
_2!i_"P>  in  an  account  then  stated  to  be,  viz.  131, 607!. 
153Q.  6s.  4d,  as  the  rents  were  then  rated  ;  but  was  at  least 
ten  times  so  much  in  true  value.  Of  which  he  de- 
signed to  convert  18,000l.  into  a  revenue  for  eighteen 
bishopricks  and  cathedrals:  but  of  these  he  only 
erected  six,  ad  shall  be  afterwards  shown.  Great  sums 
were  indeed  laid  out  on  building  and  fortifying  many 
ports  in  the  Channel,  and  other  parts  of  England, 
which  were  raised  by  the  sale  of  abbey-lands. 
awmlnary^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  Hiany  werc  offering  projects  for  noble 
for  mi-  foundations,  on  which  the  King  seemed  very  earnest : 
ttate.  but  it  i3  very  likely,  that,  before  he  was  aware  of  it,  he 
had  so  outrun  himself  in  his  bounty,  that  it  was  not 
possible  for  him  to  bring  these  to  any  effect.  Yet  I 
shall  set  down  one  of  the  projects,  which  shows  the 
greatness  of  his  mind  that  designed  it ;  that  is,  of  Sir 
Nicholas  Bacon,  who  was  afterwards  one  of  the  wisest 
ministers  that  ever  this  nation  bred.  The  King  de- 
signed to  found  a  house  for  the  study  of  the  civil  law, 
and  the  purity  of  the  Latin  and  French  tongues :  so 
he  ordered  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  and  two  others,  Tho- 
mas Denton,  and  Robert  Gary,  to  make  a  full  prefect 
of  the  nature  and  orders  of  such  a  house  ;  who  brought 
Nob*^D°D'^^  to  him  in  a  writing,  the  original  whereof  is  yet  ex- 
Guii.  Pier-  taut.  The  design  of  it  was,  that  there  should  be  fre- 
quent pleadings,  and  other  exercises,  in  the  Latin  and 
French  tongues :  and,  when  the  King's  students  were 
brought  to  sopae  ripeness,  they  should  be  sent  with 
his  ambassadors  to  foreign  parts,  and  trained  up  in 
the  knowledge  of  foreign  afiairs ;  and  so  the  house 
should  be  the  nursery  for  ambassadors.  Some  were 
also  to  be  appointed  to  write  the  history  of  all  em^ 
bassies,  treaties,  and  other  foreign  transactions;  as 
also  of  all  arraignments,  and  public  trials  at  home : 
but,  before  any  of  them  mi^ht  write  on  these  subjects. 
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the  Lord  Chancellor  was  to  g;ive  them  an  oath^  that  BOOK 
they  should  do  it  truly,  without  respect  of  persons,  or  ^^' 
any  other  corrupt  afTection.  This  noble  design  mis-  1539, 
carried :  but,  if  it  had  been  well  laid  and  regulated, 
it-  is  easy  to  gather  what  great  and  public  advanti^es 
might  have  flowed  from  it :  among  which,  it  is  not  in- 
considerable, that  we  should  have  been  delivered  from 
a  rabble  of  ill  writers  of  history,  who  have,  without 
due  care  or  inquiry,  delivered  to  us  the  transactions  of 
that  time  so  imperiectly,  that  there  is  still  need  of  in- 
quiring into  registers  and  papers  for  these  matters; 
which,  in  such  a  house,  had  been  more  certainly  and 
clearly  conveyed  to  posterity  than  can  be  now  ex- 
pected', at  such  a  distance  of  time,  and  after  such  a 
razure  of  records,  and  other  confusions,  in  which  many 
of  these  papers  have  been  lost.  And  this  help  was 
the  more  necessary  after  the  suppression  of  religious 
houses  ;  in  most  of  which  a  chronicle  of  the  times  was 
kept,  and  still  filled  up,  as  new  transactions  came  to 
their  knowledge.  It  is  true,  most  of  these  were  written 
by  men  of  weak  judgments,  who  were  more  punctual 
in  delivering  fables  and  trifles  than  in  opening  ob- 
servable transactions :  yet  some  of  them  were  men  of 
better  understandings,  and,  it  is  like,  were  directed  by 
their  abbots,  who,  being  lords  of  parliament,  under- 
stood afiairs  well ;  only  an  invincible  humour  of  lying, 
when  it  might  raise  the  credit  of  their  religion,  or  or- 
der, or  house,  runs  through  all  their  manuscripts. 

One  thing  was  very  remarkable;  which  was  this  year  ApiocU- 
granted  at  Cranmer's  intercession.     There  was  nothing S^ul^^ie^ 
could  so  much  recover  reformation,  that  was  declining  ^^ 
so  fast,  as  the  free  use  of  the  Scriptures  ;  and,  though  ^"p**"^ 
these  had  been  set  up  in  the  churches  a  year  ago,  yet 
he  pressed,  and  now  procured  leave,  for  private  persons 
to   buy  Bibles,  and  keep  them  in  their  houses.     So 


this  was  granted  by  letters  patents  directed  to  Crom-^^ 
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BOOKi^ell,  bearing  date  the  thirteenth  of  November;  the 
^^^-     substance  of  which  was,  **  That  the  King  was  desirous 


1539.  "  to  have  his  subjects  attain  the  knowledge  of  God's 
^^  word ;  which  could  not  be  effected  by  any  means  so 
^'  well,  as  by  granting  them  the  free  and  liberal  use  of 
'^  the  Bible  in  the  EngUsh  tongue,  which,  to  avoid 
'^  dissension,  he  intended  should  pass  among  them 
"  only  by  one  translation.  Therefore  Cromwell  was 
^^  charged  to  take  care,  that,  for  the  space  of  five  years, 
'^  there  should  be  no  Impression  of  the  Bible,  or  any- 
'^  part  of  it,  but  only  by  such  as  should  be  assigned 
^^  by  him.**  But  Gardiner  opposed  this  all  he  could ; 
and  one  day,  in  a  conference  before  the  King,  he 
provoked  Cranmer  to  show  any  difference  between 
the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  the  apostolical 
canons,  which  he  pretended  were  equal  to  the  other 
writings  of  the  Apostles.  Upon  which  they  disputed 
for  some  time.  But  the  King  perceived  solid  learning, 
tempered  with  great  modesty,  in  what  Cranmer  said ; 
and  nothing  but  vanity  and  affectation  in  Gardiners 
reasonings.  So  he  took  him  up  sharply,  and  told  him, 
that  Cranmer  was  an  old  and  experienced  captain, 
and  was  not  to  be  troubled  by  fresh-men  and  no- 
vices. 
The  Ring      The  great  matter  of  the  Kine*s  marriage  came  on  at 

designs  to         .       .    ^  ^  ^ 

manyAnnejthis  time.  Many  reports  were  brought  the  King  of  the 
^^^^^*  beauty  of  Anne  of  Cleves,  so  that  he  inclined  to  ally 
-  himself  with  that  iamily.  Both  the  Emperor  and  the 
King  of  France  had  courted  him  to  matches  which 
they  had  projected.  The  Emperor  proposed  the 
Duchess  of  Milan,  his  kinswoman,  and  daughter  to 
the  King  of  Denmark.  He  was  then  designing  to 
break  the  league  of  Smalcald,  and  to  make  himself 
master  of  Germany :  and  therefore  he  took  much  pains 
with  the  King,  to  divide  him  from  tte  princes  there ; 
which  was  in  great  part  effected  by  the  statute  for  the 
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six  Articles:  upon  which  the  ambassadors  of  the  princes  BOOK 
had  complained,  and  said,  that  whereas  the  King  had     ^^^' 
been  in  so  fiiir  a  way  of  union  with  them,  he  had  now    1639. 
broke  it  off,  and  made  so  severe  a  law  about  communion 
in   one  kind,  private  masses,  and  the  celibate  of  the 
clergy,  which  differed  so  much  from  their  doctrine, 
that  they  could  entertain  no  further  correspondence 
with  him,  if  that  law  was  not  mitigated.    But  Gar* 
diner  wrought  much  on  the  King's  vanity  and  passions; 
and  told  him,  that  it  was  below  his  dignity*  and  high 
learning  to  have  a  company  6f  dull  Germans,  and 
small  princes,  dictate  to  him  in  matters  of  religion. 
There  was  also  another  thing  which  he  oft  made  use 
of;  (though  It  argues  somewhere  a  great  ignorance  of 
the  constitution  of  the  empire ;)  that  the  King  could 
not  expect  these  pfinces  would  ever  be  for  his  supre- 
macy, since,  if  they  acknowledged  that  in  him,  Uiey 
must  likewise  yield  to  the  Emperor.     This  was  a  great 
mistake:  for,  as  the  princes  of  Germany  never  acknow- 
ledged the  Emperor  to  have  a  sovereignty  in  their 
dominions ;   so    they   did    acknowledge   the    diet,  in 
which  the  sovereignty  of  the  empire  lies,  to  have  a 
power  of  making  or  changing  what  laws  they  pleased 
about  religion.     And  in  things  that  were  not  deter- 
mined by  the   diet,  every  prince  pretended  to  it  as 
highly  in  his  own  dominions  as  the  King  could  do  in 
England.     But,  as  untrue  as  this   allegation  was,  it 
served  Gardiner's  turn :  for  the  King  was  sufficiently 
irritated  with  it  against  the  princes  ;  so  that  there  was 
now  a  great  coldness  in  their  correspondence.     Yet  the 
project  of  a  match  with  the  Duchess  of  Milan  failing, 
and  those  proposed  by  France  not  being  acceptable, 
Cromwell  moved  the  King  about  an  alliance  with  the 
Duke  of  Cleves ;  who,  as  he  was  the  Emperor*s  neigh- 
bour in  Flanders,  had  also  a  pretension  to  the  duchy 
of  Gueldres,  and  his  eldest  daughter  wa3  married  to 
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BOOK  the  Duke  of  Saxony.     So  that  the  King,  haying  then 
^^'     some  apprehensions  of  a  war  with  the  Emperor,  this 


1539.     seemed   a  very  proper  alliance  to  give  him  a  diver- 
sion. 

There  had  been  a  treaty  between   her  father   and 
the  Duke  of  Lorrain,  in  order  to  a  match  between  the 
Duke  of  Lorrain's  son  and  her ;  but  they  both  being 
under  age,  it  went  no  further  than  a  contract  between 
their  fathers.     Hans  Holbin,  having  taken  her  picture, 
sent  it  over  to  the  King.     But  in  that  he  bestowed  the 
common  compliment  of  his  art  somewhat  too  liberally 
on  a  lady  that  was  in  a  fair  way  to  be  Queen.     The 
King  liked  the  picture  better  than  the  original,  when 
he    had    the    occasion   afterwards   to  compare   them. 
The  Duke  of  Saxony,  who  was  very  zealous  for  the 
Ausburg  Confession,  finding  the  King  had  declined  so 
much   from  it,  dissuaded  the  match.     But  Cromwell 
set  it  on  mightily,  expecting  a  great  support  from  a 
Queen  of  his  own   making,  whose  friends  being  all 
Lutherans,  it  tended  also  to  bring  down  the  popish 
party  at  court,  and  again  to  recover  the  ground  they 
had  now  lost.     Those  that  had  seen  the  lady  did  much 
commend    her  beauty   and   person*      But  she   could 
speak  no  language  but  Dutch,  to  which  the  King  was 
a  stranger:  nor  was  she  bred  to  music,  with  which 
the  King  was  much  taken.     So  that,  except  her  person 
had  charmed  him,  there  was  nothing  left  for  her  to 
gain  upon  him  by.     Aflter  some  months'  treaty,  one  of 
the  Counts  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  with  other  ambassa- 
dors from  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  and  her  brother  the 
Duke  of  Cleves,  (for  her  father  was  lately  dead,)  came 
over,  and  concluded  the  match. 
Who  comes     In  the  end  of  December  she  was  brought  over  to 
En^ia^d;  England:  and  the  King,  being  impatient  to  see  her, 
went  down  incogrdto  to  Rochester.     But  when  he  had 
a  sight  of  her,  finding  none  of  those  charms  which  ho 
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was  made  believe  were  in  her,  he  was  so  extremely  sur-  BOOK 
prised,  that  he  not  only  did  not  like  her,  but  took  ^^^' 
an  aversion  to  her,  which  he  could  never  after  over-  1539. 
come.  He  swore  they  had  brought  over  a  Flanders  But  is 
mare  to  him  ;  and  was  very  sorry  he  had  gone  so  far,  liked  by 
but  glad  it  had  proceeded  no  Inrther.  And  presently^* '^*°*- 
he  resolved,  if  it  were  possible,  to  break  off  the  matter, 
and  never  to  yoke  himself  with  her.  But  his  afiairs 
were  not  then  in  such  a  condition,  that  he  could  safely 
put  that  affront  on  the  Dukes  of  Saxony  and  Cleves, 
which  the  sending  back  of  this  lady  would  have  done. 
For  the  Germans  being  of  all  nations  most  sensible  of 
every  thing  in  which  the  honour  of  their  family  is 
touched,  he  knew  they  would  resent. such  an  injury: 
and  it  was  not  safe  for  him  to  adventure  that  at  such  a 
time.  For  the  Emperor  was  then  in  Paris,  whither  he 
had  gone  to  an  interview  with  Francis :  and  his  recep- 
tion was  not  only  as  magnificent  as  could  be,  but  there 
was  all  the  evidence  possible  of  hearty  friendship  and 
kindness.  The  King  also  understood,  that  beltween 
them  there  was  somewhat  projected  against  himself. 
And  now  Francis,  that  had  been  as  much  obliged  by 
him  as  possibly  one  prince  could  be  by  another,  was 
not  only  forgetful  of  it,  but  intended  to  take  advantage, 
from  the  distractions  and  discontents  of  the  English,  to 
drive  them  out  of  France,  if  it  were  possible.  And 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  the  Emperor  Would  gladly 
have  embroiled  these  two  Kings,  that  he  might  have 
a  better  opportunity  both  to  make  himself  master  of 
Germany,  and  to  force  the  King  of  England  into  an 
alliance,  by  which  the  Lady  Mary  should  be  legi- 
timated, and  the  princes  of  Germany  be  left  destitute 
of  a  support,  which  made  them  insolent  and  intractable. 
The  King  apprehended  the  conjunction  of  those  two 
great  Princes  against  himself,  which  was  much  set  for- 
ward by  the  Pope ;  and  that  they  would  set  up  the 
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BOOK  King  of  Scotland  against  him,  who,  with  that  foreign 
III>  assistance,  and  the  discontents  at  home,  would  have 
1539.  made  war  upon  great  advantages ;  especially  those  in  the 
north  of  England  being  ill-affected  to  him :  and  there- 
fore he  judged  it  necessary  for  his  afiairs,  not  to  lose 
the  Princes  of  Germany.  Only  he  resolved,  first,  to 
try  if  any  nullities  or  precontracts  could  excuse  him 
fitirly  at  their  hands.  He  returned  to  Greenwich  very 
melancholy.  He  much  blamed  the  Earl  of  Southamp- 
ton, who,  being  sent  over  to  receive  her  at  Callice,  had 
written  an  high  commendation  of  her  beauty.  But  he 
excused  himself,  that  he  thought  the  thing  was  so  far 
gone,  that  it  was  decent  to  write  as  he  had  done.  The 
King  lamented  his  condition  in  that  marriage,  and  ex~ 
pressed  great  trouble,  both  to  the  Lord  Russel,  Sir  An- 
thony  Brown,  Sir  Anthony  Denny,  and  others  about 
him.  The  last  of  those  told  him,  "  This  was  one  advan- 
**  tage  that  mean  persons  had  over  princes :  that  great 
*^  princes .  must  take  such  wives  as  are  brought  them, 
"  whereas  meaner  persons  go  and  choose  wives  for 
*'  themselves.'*  But  when  the  King  saw  Cromwell,  he 
gave  his  grief  a  freer  vent  to  him.  He,  finding  the 
King  so  much  troubled,  would  have  cast  the  chief  blame 
on  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  for  whom  he  had  no  great 
kindness:  and  said,  when  he  found  her  far  short  of 
what  reports  and  pictures  had  made  her,  he  should  have 
staid  her  at  Callice,  till  he  had  given  the  King  notice 
of  it.  But  the  Earl's  commission  being  only  to  bring 
her  over,  he  said,  it  had  been  too  great  a  presumption  in 
him  to  have  interposed  in  such  a  manner.  And  the 
King  was  convinced  he  was  in  the  right.  So  now, 
all  l^ey  had  to  insist  on  was,  the  clearing  of  that  con- 
tract that  had  passed  between  her  and  the  Marquis  of 
Lorrain ;  which  the  ambassadors,  who  had  been  with 
the  King,  had  undertaken  should  be  fully  done,  and 
brought  over  with  her  in  due  form  of  law.    So,  after 
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the  lady  was  brought  in  great  state  to  Greenwich,  the  BOOK 
council  met,  and  sent  for  the  ambassadors  of  the  Duke  ^^^- 
of  Cleves,  that  conducted  her  over ;  and  desired  to  see  1539. 
what  they  had  brought  for  clearing  the  breach  of  that 
contract  with  the  Marquis  of  Lorrain.  But  they  had 
brought  nothing,  and  made  no  account  of  it,  saying, 
that  the  contract  was  in  their  minority,  when*  they 
could  give  no  consent ;  and  that  nothing  had  followed 
on  it  d%er  they  came  to  be  of  age.  But  this  did  not 
satisfy  the  King's  council,  who  said,  these  were  but 
their  words,  and  they  must  see  better  proofs.  The 
Kill's  marriage  was  annulled  with  Anne  Boleyn  upon 
a  precontract;  therefore  he  must  not  again  run  the 
like  hazard.  So  Olisleger  and  Hogesden,  the  am- 
bassadors from  Cleves,  did,  by  a  formal  instrument, 
protest  before  Crpmwell,  that,  in  a  peace  made  be- 
tween their  late  master,  John  Duke  of  Cleves,  and 
Anthony  Duke  of  Lorrain,  one  of  the  conditions  was, 
that  this  lady,  being  then  under  age^  should  be  given 
in  marriage  to  Francis,  son  to  the  Duke  of  Lorrain, 
who  was  likewise  under  age:  which  treaty  they  af- 
firmed they  saw  and  read.  But  that  afterwards  Henry 
de  Grofle^  ambassador  of  Charles  Duke  of  Gueldres^, 
upon  whose  mediation  that  peace  had  been  concluded, 
declared  in  their  hearing,  that  the  espousals  were  an- 
nulled, and  of  no  effect :  and  that  this  was  registered ' 
in  the  chancery  of  Cleves,  of  which  they  promised  to 
bring  an  authentical  extract,  within  three  months,,  to 
England.  Some  of  the  counsellors,  who  knew  the 
King*s  secret  dislike  of  her  person,  would  have  insisted 
more  on  this.  But  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
the  Bishop  of  Duresme,  said,  if  there  was  no  more  than 
that,  it  could  be  no  just  hinderance  to  the  solemnizatioi) 
of  the  marriage.  So  the  King,  seeing  there  was  no  re- 
medy, and  being  much  pressed,  both  by  the  ministers  of 
Cleves.  and  by  the  Lord  Cromwell,  married  her  on  the^'*^?" 
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BOOK  *ixth  of  January  :  but  expressed  so  much  aversion  and 

ni«      dislike  of  her,  that  every  body  about  him  took  notice 

1640.    of  it     Next  day  the  Lord  Cromwell  asked  him,  how 

he  liked  her  then?  He  told  him,  He  was  not  every  tnan^ 

therefore  he  would  be  free  with  him ;  he  liked   her 

And  could  worsc  than  he  did.     He  suspected  she  was  no  maid ; 

^y  ^^  and  had  such  ill  smells  about  her,  that  he  loathed  her 
more  than  ever,  and  did  not  beHeve  he  should  ever 
consummate  the  marriage.  This  was  sad  news  to 
Cromwell,  who  knew  well  how  delicate  the  King  was 
in  these  matters,  and  that  so  great  a  misfortune  must 
needs  turn  very  heavy  on  him,  that  was  the  chief  pro- 
moter of  it.  He  knew  his  enemies  would  draw  great 
advantages  from  this ;  and  understood  the  King's  tern* 
per  too  well  to  think  his  greatness  would  last  long,  if 
he  could  not  induce  the  King  to  like  the  Queen  better. 
But  that  was  not  to  be  done;  for  though  the  King 
lived  five  months  with  her  in  that  state,  and  very  oft 
lay  in  the  bed  with  her,  yet  his  aversion  rather  in- 
creased than  abated.  She  seemed  not  much  concerned 
at  it ;  and  as  their  conversation  was  not  great,  so  she 
was  of  an  heavy  composition,  and  was  not  much  dis* 
pleased  to  be  delivered  from  a  marriage  in  which  she 
had  so  little  satisfisiction.  Yet  one  thing  shows  that 
she  wanted  not  capacity,  for  she  learned  the  English 
language  very  soon  ;  and,  before  her  marriage  was  an- 
nulled, she  spoke  English  freely,  as  appears  by  some  of 
the  depositions. 

There  was  an  instrument  brought  over  from  Cleves, 
taken  out  of  the  chancery  there,  by  which  it  appeared, 
that  Henry  de  Groffe,  ambassador  from  the  Duke  of 
Gueldres,  had,  on  the  fifteenth  of  February  in  the 
year  1535,  declared  the  nuUity  of  the  former  contract 
in  express  words,  which  are  set  down  in  High-Dutch, 
but  thus  put  in  Latin  ;  SponscUia  ilia  progressum  suum 
nan  habiiura,  (I  will  not  answer  for  the  Latin,)  es  quo 
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£etus  thuo  Caroius  admodwm  doieret,  et  propterea  que^  BOOK 
damfecisstt,  et  aniplm^  facturus  esset  i  and  Pallandus,     ^^^' 
that  was  ambassador  from  the  Duke  of  Cleves  in  the    1540. 
Duke  of  Gueldres*  court,  wrote  to  his  master;  IllustrtS'^ 
^imum  Ducem  Gueidrue  eetto  scire  prima  ilia  sponsalia 
inier  DamicellamAnnam  fore  inania  et  progressum  suum 
nan  Aabitura.    When  this  was  showed  the  King,  his 
council  found  great  exceptions  to  it,  upon  tlie  ambi^ 
guity  of  the  word  ^onsalia ;  it  not  being  expressed, 
whether  they  were  espousals  by  the  words  of  the  pre- 
sent, or  of  the  future  tense:  and  intended  to  make  use 
of  that  when  there  should  be  a  fit  opportunity  for  it. 

On  the  twelfth  of  April  a  session  of  parliament  wasApviia- 

mf>nfr  call 

held.  The  Journal  shows,  that  neither  the  Abbot  ofcdj 
Westminster,  nor  any  other  abbot,  was  present*  After 
the  Lord  Chancellor  had  opened  the  reasons  for  the 
King's  meeting  them  at  that  time,  as  they  related  to 
the  civil  government ;  Cromwell,  as  Lord  Vicegerent, 
spake  next  in  the  King's  name,  and  said,  "  There  was  where 
'^  nothing  Which  the  King  so  much  desired  as  a  firmsp^ks^^ 
*^  union^ among  all  his  subjects,  in  which  he  placed  his^^J^**^*" 
"  chief  security*  He  knew  there  were  many  incen* 
*^  diaries,  and  much  cockle  grew  up  with  the  wheat« 
'^  The  rashness  and  licentiousness  of  some,  and  the  in-* 
''  veterate  superstition  and  stifihess  of  others  in  the  an- 
'*  cient  corruptions,  had  raised  great  dissensions,  to  the 
^^  sad  regret  of  all  good  Christians.  Some  were  called 
'^  papists,  others  heretics ;  which  bitterness  of  spirit 
'^  seemed  the  more  strange,  since  now  the  holy  Scrip- 
**  tures,  by  the  King's  great  care  of  his  people,  were  in 
^'  all  their  hands,  in  a  language  which  they  understood. 
•*  But  these  were  grossly  perverted  by' both  sides;  who 
•*  studied  rather  to  justify  their  passions  out  of  them, 
**  than  to  direct  their  belief  by  them.  The  King  leaned 
'*  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left  hand,  neither  to 
'*  the  one  nor  the  other  party;  but  s^t  the  pure  and  sin- 
VOL.  I.  K  k  '         . 
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BOOK  ^'  cere  doctrine  of  the  Christian  faith  only  before  his  eyes: 
"  and  therefore  was  now  resolved  to  have  this  set  forth 
X6W.    «*  to  his  subjects^  without  any  corrupt  nitxtures;  and  to 
^  have  such  decent  ceremonies  continued,  and  the  true 
*^  use  of  them  taught,  by  which  all  abuses  might  be  cut 
^^  oflp,  and  disputes  about  the  exposition  of  the  Scrip- 
*^  tures  cease,  and  so  all  his  subjects  might  be  well  in- 
"  structed  in  their  faith,  and  directed  in  the  reverent 
*'  worship  of  God :  and  resolved  to  punish  severely  all 
*'  transgressors,  of  what  sort  or  side  soever  th^  were. 
**  The  King  was  resolved,  that  Christ,  that  the  Gospel 
^*  of  Christ,  and  the  truth,  should  have  the  victory:  and 
^  therefore  had  appointed  some  bishops  and  divines  to 
^^  draw  up  an  exposition  of  those  things  that  were  ne- 
^  cessary  for  the  institution  of  a  Christian  man ;  who 
"  were,  the  two  Archbishops,  the  Bishop  of  London, 
**  Duresme,  Winchester,  Rochester,  HerdTord,  and  St. 
'^  David's;  and  Doctors  Thirleby,  Robertson,  Cox,  Day, 
^  Oglethorp,  Redmayn,Edgeworth,Crayford,Symond8, 
'^  Robins,  and  Tresham.    He  had  also  appointed  otherk 
^^  to  examine  what  ceremonies  should  be  retained,  and 
**  what  was  the  true  use  of  them ;  who  were,  the  Bi- 
^^  shops  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Ely,  Sarum,  Chichester, 
*^  Worcester,  and  Landaff.    The  King  had  also  com- 
*^  manded  the  judges,  and  other  justices  of  the  peace, 
^  and  persons  commissioned  for  the  execution  of  the 
*'  act  formerly  passed,  to  proceed  against  all  transgres- 
*'  sors,  and  punish  them  according  to  law.     And  he 
^'  concluded  with  an  high  commendation  of  the  King, 
"  whose  due  praises,  he  said,  a  man  of  far  greater  elo- 
•^  quence  than  himself  was  could  not  fully  set  forth  " 
The  Lords,  approved  of  this  nomination,  and  ordered 
that  these  committees  should  sit  constantly  on  Mon- 
days, Wednesdays,  and  Fridays ;  and  on  other  days 
they  were  to  sit  in  the  afternoon.    But  their  proceed- 
ings will  require  so  full  a  relation,  that  I  sliall  first  <qpen 
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the  other  afiairs  that  passed  in  this  session^  and  leave  BOOK 
these  to  the  last.  ^^^' 

On  the  fourteenth  of  April  the  King  created  Crom-    1540. 
well  Earl  of  Essex ;  the  male  line  of  the  Bourchiers,  E^/onat*^ 
that  had  carried  that  title,  being  extinguished.     This***- 
shows,  that  the  true  causes  of  Cromweirs  fall  must  be 
found  in  some  other  thing  than   his  making  up  the 
King^s  marriage ;  who  had  never  thus  raised  his  title, 
if  he  had  intended  so  soon  to  pull  him  down. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  April  a  bill  was  brought  in  The  sup- 
fbr  suppressing  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  {h^nfghu 
Their  first  foundation  was  to  be  a  guard  to  the  pilgrims  ^Jj^^^** 
that  went  to  the  Holy  Land.  For  some  ages,  that  was'^"** 
extolled  as  the  highest  expression  of  devotion,  and  a 
reverence  to  our  Saviour,  to  go  and  view  the  places  of 
his  abode,  and  chiefly  the  places  where  he  was  crucified, 
buried,  and  ascended  to  heaven.  Upon  which,  many 
entered  into  a  religious  knighthood,  who  were  to  de- 
fend the  Holy  Land,  and  conduct  the  pilgrims.  Those 
were  of  two  sorts  ;  the  Knights  Templars,  and  Hospi- 
tallers. The  former  were  the  greater  and  richer,  but 
the  other  were  also  very  considerable.  The  popes  and 
their  clergy  did  every  where  animate  all  princes  and 
great  persons  to  undertake  expeditions  into  these  parts, 
which  were  very  costly  and  dangerous,  and  proved  fatal  to 
almost  all  the  princes  that  made  them.  Yet  the  belief 
of  the  painrf  of  purgatory,  from  which  all  were  delivered 
by  the  Pope's  power,  who  went  on  this  expedition, 
such  as  died  in  it  being  also  reckoned  martyrs,  wrought 
wonderfully  on  a  blind  and  superstitious  age.  But 
such  as  could  not  go  were  persuaded,  that  if  on  their 
death-beds  they  vowed  to  go  upon  their  recovery,  and  ^ 
lefib  some  lands  to  maintain  a  knight  that  should,  go 
thither  and  fight  against  the  infidels,  it  would  do  as 
well.  .Upon  this,  great  and  vast  endowments  were 
made.    But  there  were  many  complaints  made  of  the 
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BOOK  Templars  for  betraying  and  robbing  tbe  pilgrims,  and 
^^^'     other  horrid  abuses,  which  may  reasonably  be  believed 
1540.    to  have  been  true ;  though  other  writers  of  that  age 
lay  the  blame  rather  on  the  covetousness  of  the  King  of 
France,  and  the  Pope's  malice  to  them  :  yet,  in  a  gene- 
ral council,  the  whole  order  was  condemned  and  sup- 
pressed, and  such  of  them  as  could  be  taken  were  cru- 
elly put  to  death.     The  order  of  the  Hospitallers  stood, 
yet  did  not  grow  much  after  that.     They  were  beaten 
out  of  the  Holy  Land  by  the  Sultans,  and  lately  out  of 
the  isle  of  Rhodes,  and  were  at  this  time  in  Malta. 
Their  great  master  depended  on  the  Pope  and  the  Em- 
peror ;  so  it  was  not  thought  fit  to  let  a  house,  that 
was  subject  to  a  foreign  power,  stand  longer.     And  it 
seems  they  would  not  willingly  surrender  up  their 
house,  as  others  had  done :  therefore  it  was  necessary 
to  force  them  out  of  it  by  an  act  of  parliament,  which 
on  the  twenty-second  of  April  was  read  the  first  time, 
and  on  the  twenty-sixth  the  second  time,  and  on  the 
twenty-ninth   the   third   time,   by  which   both    their 
house  in  England,  and  another  they  had  in  Kilmai- 
nam  in  Ireland,  were  suppressed ;  great  pensions  being 
reserved  by  the  act  to  the  priors,  a   lOOOL   to  him 
of  St.  John's  near  London,  and  five  hundred  marks 
to  the  other,  with  very  considerable  allowances  for  the 
knights,  which  in  all  amounted  to  near  30001.  yearly. 
But  on  the  fourteenth  of  May  the  parliament  was  pro- 
rogued to  the  twenty-fifth,  and  a  vote  passed,  that  their 
bills  should  remain  in  the  state  they  were  in. 
CromweU's      Upon  their  next  meeting,  as  they  were  going  on  in 
their  business,  a  great  change  of  court  broke  out.    For, 
on  the  thirteenth  of  June,  at  the  council-table,  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  the  King*s  name,  challenged  the 
Lord  Cromwell  of  high  treason^  and,  arresting  him, 
sent  him  prisoner  to  the  Tower.    He  had  many  ene- 
mies among  all  sorts  of  persons.    The  nobility  despised 
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him,  and  thought  it  lessened  the  greatness  of  their  BOOK 
titles,  to  see  the  son  of  a  blacksmith  raised  so  many. 


degrees  above  them.     His  aspiring  to  the  order  of  the    i^^« 
Garter  was  thought  inexcusable  vanity ;  and  his  having 
so  many  places  heaped  on  him,  as  Lord  Privy  Seal, 
Lord  Chamberlain  of  England,  and  Lord  Vicegerent,   • 
Mrith  the  Mastership  of  the  Rolls,  with  which  he  had 
but  lately  parted,  drew  much  envy  on  him.     All  the 
popish  party  hated  him  out  of  measure.     The  suppres- 
sion of  the  abbeys  was  laid  wholly  at  his  door :  the  at- 
tainders, and  all  other  severe  proceedings,  were  im- 
puted to  his  counsels.     He  was  also  thought  to  be 
the  person  that  had  kept  the  King  and  the  Emperor  at 
such  distance ;  aad  therefore  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and 
Gardiner,  beside  private  animosities,  hated  him  on  that 
account.     And  they  did  not  think  it  impossible,  if  he 
were  6ut  of  the  way,  to  bring  on  a  treaty  with  the  Em- 
peror, which  they  hoped  would  open  the  way  for  one 
with  the  Pope.     But  other-  more  secret  reasons  wrought 
his  ruin  with  the  King.     The  fear  he  was  in  of  a  con- 
junction  between   the  Emperor  and  France  did  now 
abate  ;  for  he  understood  that  it  went  no  further  than 
compliments :  and  though  he  clearly  discovered,  hav- 
ing sent  over  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  to  Francis,  that  he 
was  not  to  depend  much  on  his  friendship ;  yet  at  the 
same  time  he  knew  that  the  Emperor  would  not  yield 
up  the  dutchy  of  Milan  to  him,  upon  which  his  heart 
was  much  set.   So  he  saw  they  could  come  to  no  agree* 
ment ;  therefore  he  made  no  great  account  of  the  loss 
of  France,  since  he  knew  the  Emperor  would  willingly 
make  an  alliance  with  him  ;  the  hopes  of  which  made 
him  more  indifferent  whether  the  German  princes  were 
pleased  with  what  he  did  or  not,  since  he  had  now  at- 
tained the  end  he  had  proposed  to  himself  in  all  his 
negociations  with  them,  which  was,  to  secure  himself 
from  any  trouble  the  Emperor  might  give  him*  There- 
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BOOK  fore  Cromweirs  counsels  were  now  disliked,  for  he  had 
^^^'     always  inclined  the  King  to  favour  those  princes  against 
1640.    the  Emperor.     Another  secret  cause  was,  that,  as  the 
King  had  an  unconquerable  aversion  to  his  Queen,  so 
The  King  he  was  taken  with  the  beauty  and  behaviour  of  Mistress 
with  Mis.  Katherine  Howard,   daughter  to  the  Lord  Edmund 
th^rii!^*'    Howard,  a  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's.    And  as 
Howard,    this  designed  match  raised  the  credit  of  her  uncle,  so 
the  ill  consequences  of  the  former  drew  him  down  who 
had  been  the  chief  counsellor  in  it.     The  King  also 
found  his  government  was  grown  uneasy,  and  therefore 
judged  it  was  no  ill  policy  to  cast  over  all  that  had  been 
done  amiss  upon  a  minister  who  had  great  power  with 
him ;  and,  being  now  in  disgrace,  all  the  blame  of  these 
things  would  be  taken  off  from  the  King,  and  laid  on 
him,  and  his  ruin  would  much  appease  discontents,  and 
make  them  more  moderate  in  censuring  the  King,  or 
his  proceedings.     It  is  said  that  other  particulars  were 
charged  on  him,  which  lost  him  the  King's  favour.     If 
this  be  true,  it  is  like  they  related  to  the  encourage- 
ment he  was  said  to  have  given  to  some  reformers^  in 
the  opposition  they  made  to  the  six  Articles  ;  upon  the 
execution  of  which  the  King  was  now  much  set.     His 
fall  was  so  secretly  carried,  that,  though  he  had  ofbn 
before  looked  for  it,  knowing  the  King's  uneasy  and 
jealous  temper,  yet  at  that  time  he  had  no  apprehen- 
sions of  it,  till  tiie  storm  broke  upon  him.     In  his  fall 
he  had  the  common  fate  of  all  disgraced  ministers;  to 
be  forsaken  by  his  friends,  and  insulted  over  by  his 
enemies.     Only  Cranmer  retained  still  so  niuch  of  his 
former  simplicity,  that  he  could  never  learn  these  court 
Crinmcr's  arts.     Therefore  he  wrote  to  the  King  about  him  next 
to^cromi^  day,  *^  He  much  magnified  his  dihgence  in  the  King's 
^^*'        "  service  and  preservation,  and  discovering  all  plots  as 
**  soon  as  they  were  made ;  that  he  had  always  loved 
^^  the  King  above  all  things,  and  served  him  with  great 
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'*  fiddity  and  success;  that  he  thought  no  King  of  BOOK 
^*  England  had  ever  such  a  servant :  upon  that  account     ^^^' 
^'  he  had  loved  him,  as  one  that  loved  the  King  ahovf    X64gL 
'^  all  others.   But  if  he  was  a  traitor,  he  was  glad  it  was 
^'  discovered.    But  he  prayed  God  earnestly  to  send 
'^  the  King  such  a  Chancellor  in  his  stead,  who  could 
*'  and  would  serve  him  as  he  had  done.**     This  shows 
both  the  firmness  of  Cranmer*s  friendship  to  him,  and 
that  he  had  a  great  soul,  not  turned  by  the  changes  of 
men*s  fortunes  to  like  or  dislike  them,  as  they  stood  of 
declined  from  their  greatness.     And  had  not  the  King's 
kindness  for  Cranmer  been  deeply  rooted,  this  letter 
had   ruined  him :   for  he  was  the  most  impatient  of 
contradiction,  in  such  cases,  that  could  be.     CromwelPs 
ruin  was  now  decreed;  and  he^  who  had  so  servilely 
complied  ¥^ith  the  King's  pleasure  in  procuring  some 
to  be  attainted,  the  year  before,  without  being  brought 
to  make  their  answer,  fell  now  under  the  same  severity'. 
For,  whether  it  was  that  his  enemies  knew,  that  if  he 
were  brought  to  the  bar  he  would  so  justify  himself^ 
that  they  would  find  great  difficulties  in  the  process ; 
or  whether  it  was  that  they  blindly  resolved  to  follow 
that  injustifiable  precedent  of  passing  over  so  necessary 
a  rule  to  all  courts,  of  giving  the  party  accused  an 
hearing;  the  bill  of  attainder  was  brought  into  the 
House  of  Lords,  Cranmer  being  absent  that  day,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  Journal,  on  the  seventeenth  of  June,  and 
read  the  first  time,  and  on  the  nineteenth  was  read  the 
second  and  third  time,  and  sent  down  to  the  Commons: 
by  which  it  appears,  how  few  friends  he  had  in  that 
house,  when  a  bill  of  that  nature  went  on  so  hastily. 
But  it  seems  he  found  in  the  House  of  Commons  some- 
what of  the  same  measure  which,  ten  years  before, 
he  had  dealt  to  the  Cardinal,  though  not  with  the 
same  success :  for  his   matter  stuck  ten  days  there. 
At  length  a  new  bill  of  attainder  was  brought  up,  con* 
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BOOK  ceived  in  the  House  of  Commons,  with  a  proviso  an- 
^^'     nexed  to  it.     They  also  sent  back  the  bill  which  the 
1540.     Lords   sent  to   them  :    but  it  is  not  clear  from  the 
Journals  what  they  meant  by  those  two  bills.    It  seems 
they  rejected  the  Lords*  bill,  and  yet  sent  it  up  with 
their  own,  either  in  respect  to  the  Lords,  or  that  they 
left  it  to  their  choice,  which  of  the  two  bills  they  would 
offer  to  the  royal  assent.     But  though  this  be  an  un- 
parliamentary way  of  proceeding,  I   know   no  other 
sense  which  the  words  of  the  Journal  can  bear,  which  I 
shall  set  down   in   the  margin,  that  the  reader  may 
judge  better  concerning  it*.      And  that  very  day  the 
King  assented  to  it^  as  appears  by  the  letter  written 
the  next  day  by  Cromwell  to  the  King. 
efomweii**     The  act  said,  ^^  That  the  King,  having  raised  Th<Mnas 
Sti^r*    ^-  Cromwell  from  a  base  degree  to  great  dignities  and 
Numb.  16.  u  jjjgij  trusts  ;  yet  be  had  now,  by  a  great  number  of 
**  witnesses,  persons  of  honour,  found  him  to  be  the 
^*  most  corrujpt  traitor,  and  deceiver  of  the  King  and 
f*  the  crown,  that  had  ever  been  known  in  his  whole 
*f  reign.     He   had   taken   upon  him  to  set  at  liberty 
^^  divers  persons  put  in  prison  for  misprision  of  treason, 
'^  and  others  that  Were  suspected  of  it.     He  had  also 
"  received  several  bribes,  and  for  them  granted  licences 
"  to  carry  money,  com,  horses,  and  other  things,  out  of 
"  the  kingdom,  contrary  to  the  King's  proclamations. 
^^  He  had  also  given  out  many  commissions  without 
"  the  King's  knowledge ;  and,  being  but  of  a  base  birtb, 
*f  had  said,  that  he  was  sure  of  the  King.  He  had  grant- 


*  Journal  Procerum,  parag.  58.  Item  billa  attinctune  Thomae  Cromwell 
Comitis  Essex  de  crimine  hseresis  et  Issae  majestatis,  per  Communes  de  noro 
concepta>  et  aflsensa,  et  simul  cum  provisione  eidem  annexa.  Qu«  qui- 
dem  billa  V,  3''',  et  S^'^*,  lecta  est ;  et  proviso  eju^dem  ooncemens  Dt- 
't;anatum  Wellensem  perlecta  est,  et  communi  omnium  Procemm  ctnuenm 
nemine  diacrepante  expedita ;  et  sImul  cum  ea  referebatur  billa  attiDctune 
i|us  priiu  missa  erat  in  Domom  Communium. 
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^  ed  many  passports^  both  to  the  King's  subjects  and  BOOK 
foreigners,  for  passing  the  seas  without  search.     He,     ^^^• 


being  also  an  heretic,  had  dispersed  many  erroneous  1540. 
books  among  the  King's  subjects,  particularly  some 
that  were  contrary  to  the  belief  of  the  sacrament. 
And  when  some  had  informed  him'  of  this,  and  had 
showed  him  these  heresies  in  books  printed  in  Eng- 
land, he  «aid,  they  were  gwdj  and  thai  he  found  no 
fault  in  them ;  and  said,  it  was  as  lawful  for  every 
Christian  man  to  be  the  minister  of  that  sacrament,  as 
a  priest.  And  whereas  the  King  had  constituted 
him  Vicegerent  for  the  spiritual  aflairs  of  the  church  ; 
he  had,  under  the  seal  of  that  office,  licensed  many 
that  were  suspected  of  heresy  to  preach  over  the 
kingdom ;  and  he  had,  both  by  word  and  in  writing, 
suggested  to  several  sheriffs,  that  it  was  the  King's 
pleasure  they  should  discharge  many  prisoners,  of 
whom  some  were  indicted,  others  apprehended  for 
heresy.  And  when  many  particular  complaints  were 
brought  to  him  of  detestable  heresies,  with  the  names 
of  the  offenders,  he  not  only  defended  the  heretics, 
but  severely  checked  the  informers  ;  and  vexed  some 
of  them  by  imprisonment,  and  other  ways,  the  parti- 
culars of  all  which  were  too  tedious  to  be  recited. 
And  he,  having  entertained  many  of  the  King's  sub- 
jects about  himself,  whom  he  had  infected  with 
heresy,  and  imagining  he  was  by  force  able  to  defend 
his  treasons  and  heresies  ;  on  the  last  of  March,  in 
the  thirtieth  year  of  the  King's  reign,  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Peter's  the  Poor  in  London,  when  some  of 
them  complained  to  him  of  the  new  preachers,  such 
as  Barnes  and  others,  he  said,  their  preaching  was 
good;  and  said  also,  among  other  things,  t/iat  if  the 
King  would  turn  from  it,  yet  he  would  not  turn  :  and 
^  if  the  King  did  turn,  and  all  his  people  with  him,  he 
*f  would  figlu  in  the  field  in  his  own  person,  with  his 
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BOOK  ^'  swwd  in  his  handy  against  Am,  and  all  others :  and 
^^^'  ^'  then  he  pulled  oiit  his  da^er,  and  held  it  up,  and 
1540.  "  said,  or  else  this  dagger  thmst  me  to  the  heart,  if  I 
^^  would  not  die  in  that  qttarr^l  against  them  aU;  and  I 
"  trust  J  if  I  live  one  year  or  two,  it  shall  not  be  in  the 
"  King^s  power  to  resist,  or  let  it,  if  he  would ;  and, 
''  swearing  a  great  oath,  said,  /  would  do  so  indeed. 
*^  He  had  also  by  oppression  and  bribery  made  a  great 
'^  estate  to  himself,  and  extorted  much  money  from 
*^  the  King's  subjects ;  and  being  greatly  enriched,  had 
"  treated  the  nobility  with  much  contempt.  And  on 
"  the  last  of  January,  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  tfie 
**  King*8  reign,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Martin  s  in  the 
<^  Fields,  when  some  had  put  him  in  mind  to  what  the 
^'  King  had  raised  him,  he  said,  If  the  lords  would 
^^  handle  him  so,  he  would  give  them  such  a  breakfast 
"  as  was  never  made  in  England;  and  that  the  proudest 
"  of  them  should  know  it.  For  all  which  treasons  and 
'^  heresies  he  was  attainted  to  suffer  the  pains  of  death 
^'  for  heresy  and  treason,  as  should  please  the  King, 
^'  and  to  forfeit  all  his  estate  and  goods  to  the  King's 
**  use,  that  he  had  on  the  last  of  March,  in  the  thirty- 
"  first  year  of  the  King's  reign,  or  since  that  time. 
^^  There  was  added  to  this  bill  a  proviso,  that  this 
^^  should  not  be  hurtful  to  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
**  Wells,  and  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Wells,  with 
^*  whom,  it  seems,  he  had  made  some  exchanges  of 
"  lands.** 
Censures  From  thcsc  particulars  the  reader  will  clearly  see  why 
S^^it.  he  was  not  brought  to  make  his  answer,  most  of  them 
relating  to  orders  and  directions  he  had  given,  for  which 
it  is  very  probable  he  had  the  King*s  warrant.  And 
for  the  matter  of  heresy,  it  has  appeared  how  far  the 
King  had  proceeded  towards  a  Reformation,  so  that 
what  he  did  that  way  was  most  likely  done  by  the 
King's  order:  but  the  King  now  falUng  from  these 
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things,  it  wad  thought  they  intended  to  stifle  him  by  BOOK 
such  an  attainder,  that  be  might  not  discover  the  ^^- 
secret  orders  or  directions  given  him  for  his  own  justifi*  1540^ 
cation.  For  the  particulars  of  bribery  and  extortion, 
they  being  mentioned  in  general  expressions,  seem  only 
cast  into  the  heap  to  deiame  him.  But  for  those  trea- 
sonable words,  it  was  generally  thought  that  they  were 
a  contrivance  of  his  enemies  ;  since  it  seemed  a  thing 
very  extravagant  for  a  favourite,  in  the  height  of  his 
greatness,  to  talk  so  rudely :  and  if  he  had  been  guil^ 
cf.it,  Bedlam  was  thought  a  fitter  place  for  his  restraint 
than  the  Tower.  Nor  was  it  judged  likely  that,  he 
having  such  great  and  watchful  enemies  at  court,  any 
such  discourses  could  have  lain  so  long  secret:  or  if 
they  had  come  to  the  King's  knowledge,  he  was  not  a 
Prince  of  such  a  temper  as  to  have  forgiven,  much  less 
employed  and  advanced  a  man  after  such  discourses* 
And  to  think,  that,  during  these  fifteen  months,  after 
the  words  were  said  to  have  b^n  spoken,  none  would 
have,  had  the  zeal  for  the  King,  or  the  malice  to  Crom* 
well,  as  to  repeat  them,  were  things  that  could  not  be 
believed.  The  formality  of  drawing  his  dagger  made 
it  the  more  suspected  ;  for  this  was  to  afiix  an  overt  act 
to  these  words,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many  lawyers, 
was  necessary  to  make  words  treasonable.  But,  as  if 
these  words  had  not  been  ill  enough,  some  writers  since 
have  made  them  worse ;  as  if  he  had  said,  He  would 
thrust  his  dagger  in  the  King's  heart:  about  which 
Fuller  hath  made  another  story  to  excuse  these  words, 
as  if  they  had  not  been  meant  of  the  King,  but  of  an- 
other. But  all  that  is  founded  on  a  mistake,  which,  if 
he  had  looked  in  the  record,  he  had  corrected. 

CromwelFs  fall  was  the  first  step  towards  the  King'sineKing 
divorce:  for,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  June,  he  sentJ^oS* 
his  Queen  to  Richmond,  pretending  the  country  air'^"^^'* 
would  agree  better  with  her.    But  on  the  sixth  <tf  July 
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BOOK  a  motion  was  made,  and  assented  to  in  the  House  of 
^^^'  Lords,  that  they  should  make  an  address  to  the  King, 
iwo.  desiring  him  to  suffer  his  marriage  with  the  Queen  to 
be  tried  :  upon  which  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suf- 
folk, the  Earl  of  Southampton,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Duresme,  were  sent  down  to  the  Commons,  to  represent 
the  matter  to  them,  and  to  desire  their  concurrence 
in  the  address.  To  which  they  agreed,  and  ordered 
twenty  of  their  number  to  go  along  with  the  Peers. 
So  the  whole  House  of  Lords,  with  these  Commoners, 
went  to  the  King,  and  told  him,  they  had  a  matter  of 
great  consequence  to  propose  to  him,  but  it  was  of  that 
importance,  that  they  first  begged  his  leave  to  move  it 
That  being  obtained,  they  desired  the  King  would 
order  a  trial  to  be  made  of  the  validity  of  his  marriage. 
To  which  the  King  consented ;  and  made  a  deep  pro- 
tostation,  as  in  the  presence  of  God,  that  he  should 
conceal  nothing  that  related  to  it,  and  all  its  circum- 
stances ;  and  that  there  was  nothing  that  he  held  dearer 
than  the  glory  of  God,  the  good  of  the  commonwealth, 
«  and  the  declaration  of  truth.  So  a  commission  was 
issued  out  to  the  Convocation  to  try  it. 
itisreferred  On  the  scveuth  of  July  it  was  brought  before  the 
vocation."  Convocation,  of  which  the  reader  will  see  a  fuller  ac- 
count in  the  Collection  at  the  end  than  is  needful  to 
be  brought  in  here.  The  case  was  opened  by  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  consider  it ;  and  they  deputed  the  Bishop  of  Duresme, 
and  Winchester,  and  Thirleby,  and  Richard  Leighton, 
Dean  of  York,  to  examine  the  witnesses  that  day.  And 
the  next  day  they  received  the  King's  own  deposition ; 
Numb' 17  ^^^^  *  ^^^S  declaration  of  the  whole  matter,  under 
coUcw.  Cromwell's  hand,  in  a  letter  to  the  King ;  and  the  de- 
positions  of  most  of  the  privy-counsellors,  of  the  Earl 
of  Southampton,  the  Lord  Russel,  then  Admiral,  of  Sir 
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Anthony  Brown,  Sir  Anthony  Denny,  Doctor  Cham-  BOOK 
bers,  and  Doctor  Butts,  the  King's  physicians,  and  of     "^' 
some  ladies  that  had  talked  with  the  Queen.  All  which    1640. 
amounted  to  this;   that  the  King  expected  that  thCp^en'^kd 
precontract  with  the  Marquis  of  Lorrain  should  have*°'**- 
been  more  fully  cleared.     That  the  King  always  dis- 
liked her,  and  married  her  full  sore  against  his  heart ; 
and  since  that  time  he  had  never  consummated  the 
marriage.     So,  the  substance  of  the   whole  evidence 
being  considered,  it  amounted  to  these  three  particu- 
lars.    First,  That  there  had  been  a  contract  between 
the  Marquis  of  Lorrain  and  the  Queen,  which   was 
not  sufficiently   cleared :    for  it  did   not  yet  appear^ 
whether  these  espousals  were  made  by  the  parties  them- 
selves, or  in  the  words  of  the  present  tense.     Then  it 
was  said,  that  the  King  having  married  her  against  his 
will,  he  had  not  given  a  pure,  inward,  and  complete 
consent :  and  since  a  man's  act  is  only  what  is  inward, 
extorted  or  forced  promises  do  not  bind.  And,  thirdly. 
That  he  had  never  consummated  the  marriage.     To 
which  was  added,  the  great  interest  the  whole  nation 
had  in  the  King's  having  more  issue,  which  they  saw 
he  could  never  have  by  the  Queen.    This  was  furiously 
driven  on  by  the  popish  party  :  and  Cranmer,  whether 
overcome  with  these  arguments,  or  rather  with  fear,  for 
he  knew  it  was  contrived  to  send  him  quickly  after 
Cromwell,  consented  with  the  rest.     So  that  the  whole  Convoc*. 
Convocation,  without  one  disagreeing  vote,  judged  the  to  ft.**^"* 
marriage  null,  and  of  no  force :  and  that  both  the  King^m^^/i^. 
and  the  Lady  were  free  from  the  bond  of  it. 

This  was  the  greatest  piece  of  compUance  that  eversured. 
the  King  had  from  the  clergy^  For  as  they  all  knew 
there  was  nothing  of  weight  in  that  precontract,  so 
they  laid  down  a  most  pernicious  precedent  for  in- 
validating all  public  treaties  and  agreements :  since^  if 
one  of  the  parties  being  unwilling  to  it^  so  that  his 
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BOOK  consent  were  not  inward,  he  was  not  bound  by  it,  there 
III,     y^^  jjQ  gafety  among  men  more.     For  no  man  can 


IMO.  know  whether  another  consents  inwardly ;  and  when  a 
man  does  any  thing  with  great  aversion,  to  infer  from 
thence  that  he  does  not  inwardly  consent,  may  dimish 
every  one  with  an  excuse  to  break  loose  from  all  en- 
gagements :  for  he  may  pretend  he  did  it  unwillingly, 
and  get  his  friends  to  declare  that  he  privately  signified 
that  to  them.  And  for  that  argument,  which  was 
taken  firom  the  want  of  consummation,  they  had  for- 
gotten what  was  pleaded  on  the  King's  behalf  ten  years 
before:  that  consent,  without  consummation,  made  a 
marriage  complete;  by  which  they  concluded,  that 
though  Prince  Arthur  had  not  consummated  his  mar- 
riage with  Queen  Katherine,  yet  his  consent  did  so 
complete  it,  that  the  King  could  not  afterwards  lawfully 
marry  her.  But  as  the  King  was  resolved  on  any  terms 
to  be  rid  of  this  Queen,  so  the  clergy  were  also  resolved 
not  to  incur  his  displeasure;  in  which  they  rather 
sought  for  reasons  to  give  some  colour  to  their  sentence, 
than  passed  their  judgment  upon  the  strength  of  them. 
This  only  can  be  said  for  their  excuse,  that  these  were 
as  just  and  weighty  reasons  as  used  to  be  admitted  by 
the  court  of  Rome  for  a  divorce :  and  mo^t  of  them 
being  canonists,  and  knowing  how  many  preced^its 
there  were  to  be  found  for  such  divorces,  they  thought 
they  might  do  it,  as  well  as  the  popes  had  formeriy 
done* 

On  the  ninth  of  July  sentence  was  given ;  which 
was  signed  by  both  houses  of  Convocation,  and  had  the 
two  Archbishops*  seak  put  to  it ;  of  which  whole  trial 
the  record  does  yet  remain,  having  escaped  the  fate  of 
the  other  books  of  Convocation.  The  original  deposi- 
tions are  also  yet  extant. 

Only  I  shall  add  here  a  reflection  upon  CromwelFs 
misfortune^  which  may  justly  abate  the  Idtiness  of 
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haughty  men.    The  day  after  he  was  attainted,  being  BOOK 

required  to  send  to  the  King  a  fall  account,  under  his     ^^' 

hand,  of  the  business  of  his  marriage ;  which  account    1540. 

he  sent,  as  will  be  found  in  the  Collection;  he  con- Collect. 

eludes  it  with  these  abject  words :  "  1,  a  most  woful   **"  * 

"  prisoner,  ready  to  take  the  death  when  it  shall  please 

'^  God  and  your  Majesty ;  and  yet  the  frail  flesh  in- 

*^  citeth  me  continually  to  call  to  your  Grace  for  mercy, 

^^  and  grace  for  mine  offences.     And  thus  Christ  save, 

•'  preserve,  and  keep  you.     Written  at  the  Tower  this 

**^  Wednesday  the  last  of  June,  with  the  heavy  heart, 

*^  and  trembling  hand,  of  your  Highness*  most  heavy,  '  * 

*^  and  most  miserable  prisoner,  and  poor  slave,  Thomas 

*^  Cromwell."    And  a  little  below  that,  "  Most  gracious 

*^  Prince^  I  cry /or  mercy,  mercy,  mercy. "" 

On  the  tenth  of  July,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  Rqxvt 
.  reported  to  the  House  of  Lords,  that  the  Convocation  [h^^iip. 
had  judged  the  marriage  null,  both  by  the  law  of  God,™***** 
and  the  law  of  the  land.    The  Bishop  of  Winchester 
delivered  the  judgment  in  writing;  which  being  read, 
he  enlarged  on  all  the  reasons  of  it.     This  satisfied  the 
Lords,  and  they  sent  down  Cranmer  and  him  to  the 
Commons^  to  give  them  the  same  account.     Next  day 
the  King  sent  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, the  Earl  of  Southampton,  and  the  Bishop  of  Win* 
Chester,  to  let  the  Queen  know  what  was  done ;  who 
was  not  at  all  troubled  at  it,  and  seemed  not  ill-pleased^ 
Tliey  told  her,  that  the  King  would  by  letters  patents 
declare  her  his  adopted  sister,  and  give  her  precedence 
before  all  the  ladies  of  England,  next  his  Queen  and 
daughters,  and  assign  her  an  estate  of  3000 1.  a  year ; 
and  that  she  had  her  choice,  either  to  live  in  England^ 
or  to  return  home  again.     She  accepted  the  oflfer,  andnie  Quctn 
under  her  hand  declared  .her  consent  and  approbation ^^"^^^ 
of  the  sentence ;  and  chose  to  live  still  in  England, 
wheoe  she  was  in  great  honour^  rather  than  return 
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BOOK  under  that  disgrace  to  her  own  country.     She  was  also 
^^^'     desired   to  write  to  her  brother,  and  let  him    know, 
1540.     that  she  approved  of  what  was  done  in  her  matter,  and 
that  the  King  used  her  as  a  father,  or  a  brother ;  and 
therefore  to  desire  him,  and  her  other  friends,  not  to 
take  this  matter  ill,  or  lessen  their  friendship  to  the 
King.     She  had  no  mind  to  do  that ;  but  said,  it  would 
be  time  enough,  when  her  brother  wrote  to  her,  to  send 
him  such  an  answer.     But  it  was  answered,  that  much 
depended  on  the  first  impressions  that  are  received  of 
any  matter.     She  in  conclusion  said,  «he  should  obey 
Collect,      the  King  in  every  thing  he  desired  her  to  do.     So  she 
Numb.  30.  ^fQte  the  letter  as  they  desired  it ;  and  the  day  follow- 
ing, being  the  twelfth  of  July,  the  bill  was  brought  into 
the   house    for  annulling   the   marriage,   which  went 
easily  through  both  houses. 
boIi*&*        ^^  ^^^  sixteenth  of  July,  a  bill  was  brought  in  for 
incond.     moderating  the  statute  of  the  six  Articles  in  the  clauses 
p^.^     that  related  to  the  marriage  of  the  .priests,  or  their  in- 
continency  with  other  women.     On  tlie  seventeenth  it 
was  agreed  by  the  whole  house^  without  a  contradictory 
vote,  and  sent  down  to  the  Commons ;  who  the  twenty- 
first  sent  it  up  again.     By  it  the  pains  of  death  were 
turned  to  forfeitures  of  their  goods  and  chattels,  and 
the    rents  of  their   ecclesiastical    promotions,  to  the 
King. 
Another         On  the  twentieth  of  July,  a  bill  was  brought  in  con- 
iijion.'^    cerning  a  declaration  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  was 
then  read  the  first,  second,  and  third  time,  and  passed 
without  any  opposition,  and  sent  down  to  the  Com- 
mons;  who  agreeing  to  it,  sent  it  up  again  the  next 
day.     It  contained,  "  That  the  King,  as  supreme  head 
'<  of  the  church,  was  taking  much  pains  for  an  union 
^  among  all  his  subjects  in  matters  of  reUgion ;  and^  for 
"  preventing  the  further  progress  of  heresy,  had  ap- 
*'  pointed  many  of  the  bishops^  and  the  most  learned 
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^  divin^s^  to  declare  the  principal  articlea  of  the  Chris-  BOOK 
**  tian  belief,  with  the  ceremonies,  and  way  of  God's     ^^^- 
^*  service  to  be  observed.     That  therefore  a  thing  of    1540. 
*^  that  weight  might  not  be   rashly  done,  or  hasted 
'^  through  in  this  session  of  parliament ;  but  be  done 
*^  with  that  care  which  was  requisite  ;"   therefore  it  wag 
enacted,   ^^  that    whatsoever   was   determined   by   the 
'^archbishops,  bishops,  and   the    other    divines^  now 
"  commissionated  for  that  eflFect,  or  by  any  others  ap- 
"  pointed  by  the  King,  or  by  the  whole  clergy  of  Eng- 
*^  land,  and  published  by  the  King's  authority,  concern- 
*'  ing  the   Christian  faith,  or  the  ceremonies  of  the 
^'  church,  should  be  believed  and  obeyed  by  all  the 
'*  King's  subjects,  as  well  as  if  the  particulars  so  set 
^^  forth  had  been  enumerated  in  this  act,  any  custom  or 
^'  law   to  the   contrary  notwithstanding."     To   this  a 
rtrange  proviso  was  added,  which  destroyed  the  former 
clause ;  ^^  that  nothing  should  be  done  or  determined 
"  by  the  authority  of  this  act,  which  was  contrary  to 
''  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  kingdom."     But  whether 
this  proviso  was  added  by  the  House  of  Commons,  or 
originally  put  into  the  bill,  does  not  appear.     It  was 
more  likely  it  was  put  in  at  the  first  by  the  King's 
pouncil ;  for  these  contradictory  clauses  raised  the  pre- 
rogative higher,  and  left  it  in  the  judge's  power  to  de- 
terioine  which  of  the  two  should  be  followed ;  by  which 
all  ecclesiastical  matters  were  to  be  brought  under  trials 
at  common  law  :  for  it  was  one  of  the  great  designs, 
both  of  the  ministers  and  lawyers,  at  this  time,  to  bring 
all  ecclesiastical  matters  to  the  cognizance  of  the  secular 
judge. 

But  another  bill  passed,  which  seems  a  little  odd, 
joonceming  the  circumstances  of  that  time.  *^  That 
/^  whereas  many  marriages  had  been  annulled  in  the 
**  time  of  popery,  upon  the^  pretence  of  precontracts, 
jf<  or  otbet  degrees  of  kindred,,  than  those  that  were 
VOL.  I.  L  1 
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BOOK  "  prohibited  by  the  law  of  God  :  therefore,  after  a  mar- 
^^^'  ^^  riage  was  consummated,  no  pretence  of  any  precon- 
1640.  *^  tract,  or  any  degrees  of  kindred  or  alliance,  but  those 
^  mentioned  in  the  law  of  God,  should  be  brought  or 
^  made  use  of  to  annul  it ;  since  these  things  had  been 
*^  oft  pretended  only  to  dissolve  a  marriage,  when  the 
•*  parties  grew  weary  of  each  other,  which  was  contrary 
**  to  God*s  law.  Therefore  it  was  enacted,  that  no  pre- 
"  tence  of  precontract,  not  consummated,  should  be 
**  made  use  of  to  annul  a  marriage  duly  solemnized  and 
"consummated;  and  that  no  degrees  of  kindr^,  not 
"  mentioned  by  the  law  of  God,  should  be  pleaded  to 
"  annul  a  marriage.**  This  act  gave  great  occasion  of 
censuring  the  King's  former  proceedings  against  Queen 
Anne  Boleyn,  since  that  which  was  now  condemned 
had  been  the  pretence  for  dissolving  his  marriage  with 
her.  Others  thought  the  King  did  it  on  design  to  re* 
move  that  impediment  out  of  the  way  ef  the  Lady 
Elizabeth's  succeeding  to  the  crown  ;  since  that  judg- 
ment, upon  which  she  was  illegitimateid,  was  now  in* 
directly  censured  :  and  that  other  branch  of  the  act,  for 
taking  away  all  prohibitions  of  marriages,  within  any 
degrees  but  those  forbidden  in  Scripture,  was  to  make 
way  for  the  King's  marriage  with  Katherine  Howard, 
who  was  cousin-german  to  Queen  Anne  Boleyn ;  for 
that  was  one  of  the  prohibited  degrees  by  the  canon- 
law. 
^ubBidies  The  provincc  of  Canterbury  offered  a  subsidy  of  four 
the  dergy ;  shillings  in  the  pound  of  all  ecclesiastical  preferme&te^ 
to  be  paid  in  two  years  ;  and  that  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  great  liberty  they  enjoyed  by  being  delivered 
from  the  usurpations  of  the  Bishops  of  Rome,  and  in 
recom pence  of  the  great  charges  the  King  had  been  at, 
and  was  still  to  be  at,  in  building  havens,  bulwarks, 
and  other  forts,  for  the  defence  of  bis  coasts,  and  the 
security  of  hi^  subjects.     This  was  confirmed  in  parlia- 
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taent.  But  that  did  not  satisfy  the  King,  tvho  had  BOOK 
husbanded  the  money  that  came  in  by  the  sale  of 
abbey-lands  so  ill,  that  now  he  wanted  money,  and  was  i^^o. 
forced  to  ask  a  subsidy  for  his  marriage  of  the  parlia* 
n^nt.  This  was  obtained  with  great  difficulty :  for  it  And  uity. 
was  said,  that  if  the  King  was  already  in  want,  after  so 
V9St  an  income,  especially  being  engaged  in  no  war, 
there  would  be  no  end  of  his  necessities  ;  nor  could  it 
be  possible  for  them  to  supply  them.  But  it  was  an- 
swered, that  the  King  had  laid  out  a  great  treasure  in 
fortifying  the  coast;  and  though  he  was  then  in  no 
visibk  war,  yet  the  charge  he  was  at  in  keeping  up  the 
war  beyond  sea  was  equal  to  the  expence  of  a  war; 
and  much  more  to  the  advantage  of  his  people,  who 
were  kept  in  peace  and  plenty.  This  obtained  a  tenths 
and  four  fifteenths.  After  the  passing  of  all  these  bills, 
and  many  other  that  concerned  the  public,  with  several 
others  bills  of  attainder,  for  some  that  favoured  the 
Pope's  interests,  or  corresponded  with  Cardinal  Pool, 
which  shall  be  mentioned  in  another  place,  the  King 
sent  in  a  general  pardon,  with  the  ordinary  exceptions ; 
and  in  particular  excepted  Cromwell,  the  Countess  of 
Samm,  with  many  others,  then  in  prison :  some  of 
them  were  put  in  for  opposing  the  King's  supremacy, 
and  others  for  transgressing  the  statute  of  the  six  Arti- 
cles, On  the  twenty-fourth  of  July  the  parliament  was 
dissolved.  * 

And  now  Cromwell,  who  had  been  six  weeks  a  pri-Cromweii'i 

II-  •  TT      1      1  1  death, 

soner,  was  brought  to  his  execution.  He  had  used  all 
the  endeavours  he  could  for  his  own  preservation.  Once 
be  wrote  to  the  King  in  such  melting  terms,  that  he 
made  the  letter  to  be  thrice  read,  and  seemed ^  touched 
with  it.  But  the  charrms  of  Katheririe  Howard,  and 
the  endeavours  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  at  length  prevailed.  So  a  warrant  was 
sent  to  cut  off  his  head,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  July,  at 

List 
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BOOK  Tower-Hill.     When  he  was  brought  to  the  scaflfold,  hiV 
^^^'     kindness  to  his  son  made  him  very  cautious  in  what  he 
1540.     said  :  he  declined  the  purging  of  himself,  but  said,  "  he 
"  was  by  law  condemned  to  die,  and  thanked  God  for 
bringing  him  to  that  death  for  his  oiFences.     He  ac- 
knowledged his  sins  against  God,  and  his  offences 
"  against  his  Prince,  who  had  raised  him  from  a  base 
"  degree.     He  declared  that  he  died  in  the  catholic 
"  faith,  not  doubting  of  any  article  of  faith,  or  of  any 
*'  sacrament  of  the  church ;  and  denied  that  he  had 
"  been  a  supporter  of  those  who  delivered  ill  opinions : 
"  he  confessed  he  had  been  seduced,  but  now  died  in 
"  the  catholic  faith,  and  desired  them  to  pray  for  the 
'*  King,  and  for  the  Prince,  and  for  himself :  and  dien 
**  prayed  very  fervently  for  the  remission  of  his  past 
"  sins,  and  admittance  into  eternal  glory."  And  having 
given  the  sign,  the  executioner  cut  off  his  head  very 
barbarously. 
»iii  cha-         Thus  fell  that  great  minister,  that  was  raised  merely 
■••*"•       upon  the  strength  of  his  natural  parts.     For  as  his  ex- 
traction was  mean,  so  his  education  was  low :  all  the 
learning  he  had  was,  that  he  had  got  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  Latin  by  heart.     His  great  wisdom,  and  dex- 
terity in  business,  raised  him  up  through  several  steps, 
till  he  was  become  as  great  as  a  subject  could  be.     He 
carried  his  greatness  with  wonderful  temper  and  mode- 
ration ;  and  fell   under  the  weight  of  popular  odium 
rather  than  guilt.    The  disorders  in  the  suppression  of 
abbeys  were  generally  charged  on  him :  yet,  when  he 
fell,  no  bribery,  nor  cheating  of  the  King,  could  be 
fastened  on  him ;    though  such   things  come  out  in 
swarms  on  a  disgraced  favourite,  when  there  is  any 
ground  for  them.     By  what  he  spoke  at  his  deaths  he 
left  it  much  doubted  of  what  religion  he  died :  but  it 
is  certain  he  was  a  Lutheran.     The  term  catholic  fcith, 
iised  by  hini  in  his  last  speech,  seemed  to  make  it 
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doubtful ;  but  that  was  then  used  in  England  in  its  BOOK 
true  sense^  in  opposition  to  the  novelties  of  the  see  of  ^^^' 
Rome,  ds  will  afterwards  appear  on  another  occasion.  i540. 
So  that  his  profession  of  the  catholic  faith  was  strangely 
perverted,  when  some  from  thence  concluded,  that  he 
died  in  the  communion  of  the  church  of  Rome.  But 
his  praying  in  English,  and  that  only  to  God  through 
Christ,  without  any  of  those  tricks  that  were  used  when 
those  of  that  church  died,  showed  he  was  none  of  theirs. 
With  him  the  office  of  the  King's  Vicegerent  in  ecclesi- 
astical affairs  died,  as  it  rose  first  in  his  person :  and  as 
all  the  clergy  opposed  the  setting  up  a  new  officer, 
whose  interest  should  oblige  him  to  oppose  ft  reconcilia- 
tion with  Rome,  so  it  seems  none  were  fond  to  succeed 
in  an  office  that  proved  so  fatal  to  him  that  had  first 
carried  it.  The  King  was  said  to  have  lamented  his 
death  after  it  was  too  late ;  but  the  iall  of  the  new 
Queen,  that  followed  not  long  after,  and  the  miseries 
which  fell  also  on  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  family, 
some  years  aft:er,  were  looked  on  as  the  scourges  of 
heaven  for  their  cruel  prosecution  of  this  unfortunate 
minister. 

With  his  fall,  the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  which 
had  been  by  his  endeavours  so  for  advanced,  was  quite 
stopped.     For    all  that  Cranmer  could  do  after  this 
was,  to  keep  the  ground  they  had  gained  ;  but  he  could, 
never  advance  much  further.     And  indeed  every  one 
expected  to  see  him  go  next:   for,  as  one  Gostwick, Designs 
knight  for  Bedfordshire,  had  named  him  in  the  House  cranm«. 
of  Commons  as  the  supporter  and  promoter  of  all  the 
heresy  that  was  in  England  ;  so  the  popish  party  reckon- 
ed they  had  but  half  done  their  work  by  destroying 
Cromwell ;  and  that  it  was  not  finished  till  Cranmer 
followed  him.     Therefore  all  possible  endeavours  were 
used  to  make  discoveries  of  the  encouragement  which, 
as  was  believed,  he  gave  to  the  preachers  o(  the  con^ 
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BOOK  demned  doctrines.     And  it  is  very  probable,  that  had 

^^^'     not  the  incontinence  of  Katherine  Howard  (whom  the 

1540.     King  declared  Queen  on  the  eighth  of  August)  broken 

out  not  long  after,  he  had  been  sacrificed  the  next 

session  of  parliament. 

But  now  I  return  to  my  proper  business,  to  give  an 
account  of  church-matters  for.  this  year ;  with  which 
these  great  changes  in  court  had  so  great  a  relation, 
that  the  reader  will  excuse  the  digression  about  them. 

Upon  Cromwell's  fall,  Gardiner,  and  those  that  fol- 
lowed him,  made  no  doubt  but  they  should  quickly 
recover  what  they  had  lost  of  late  years.  So  their 
greatest  attempt  was  upon  tlie  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  convocation-books  (as  I  have  been  forced 
often  to  lament)  are  lost ;  so  that  here  I  cannot  stir, 
but  as  Fuller  leads  me  ;  who  assures  the^world,  that  he 
copied  out  of  the  records  with  his  own  pen  what  he 
published.  And  yet  I  doubt  he  has  mistaken  himself 
in  the  year ;  and  that  which  he  calls  the  convocation 
of  this  year,  was  the  convocation  of  the  year  1 543 : 
for  he  tells  us,  that  their  seventh  session  was  the  tenth 
of  March.  Now  in  this  year  the  convocation  did  not 
sit  down  till  the  thirteenth  of  April ;  but  that  year  it 
sate  all  March.  So  likewise  he  tells  us.  of  the  Bishops 
of  Westminster,  Glocester,  and  Peterborough,  bearing 
a  share  in  this  convocation:  whereas  these  were  not 
(Consecrated  before  winter,  and  could  not  sit  as  bishops 
in  this  synod.  And,  besides,  Thirleby  sate  at  this  time 
in  the  lowier  house  ;  as  was  formerly  shown' in  the  pro- 
cess about  Anne  of  Cleves*  marriage.  So  that  their 
attempt  against  the  New  Testamej^t  belongs  to  the 
^  year  1642. 
A  com-  But  they  were  now  much  better  employed,  though 
sioabout  Qot  in  the  way  of  convocation ;  for  a  select  number  of 
icii«ion.  ti^eijj  gate  by  virtue  of  a  commission  from  the  King, 
confirmed  ^n  parliament.    Their  first  work  was  ta  draw 
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up  a  declaration  of  the  Christian  doctrine, /or  the  ne-  BOOK 
ee9sary  erudiiian  of  a  Christian  man.    They  thought,     ™' 
that  to  speak  of  faith  in  general  ought  naturally  to  go    1540, 
before  an  exposition  of  the  Christian  belief;  and  there- 
fere  with  that  they  began* 

The  church  of  Rome^  that  designed  to  ke^  herAnezpU- 
children  in  ignorance,  had  made  no  great  account  o£^^  ^ 
faith ;  which,  they  generally  taught,  consisted  chiefly 
in  an  implicit  believing  whatever  the  church  proposed, 
without  any  explicit  knowledge  of  particulars  :  so 
that  a  Christian  faith,  as  they  had  explained  it,  was  a 
sabmission  to  the  church.  The  reformers,  finding  that 
this  was  the  spring  of  all  their  other  errors,  and  tliat 
vrhtch  gave  them  colour  and  authority,  did  on  the 
^tfaer  hand  set  up  the  strength  of  their  whole  cause 
on  an  explicit  believing  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures^ 
because  of  the  authority  of  God,  who  had  revealed 
them  :  and  said,  that  as  the  great  subject  of  the 
Apostles'  preaching  was  faith^  so  that  which  they 
avery  where  taught  was,  to  read  and  believe  the  Scrips- 
tores.  Upon  which  followed  nice  disputing,  what  was 
that  saving  faith  by  wl\ich  the  Scriptures  say,  we  are 
justified.  They  could  not  say,  it  was  barely  crediting 
the  divine  revelation,  since  in  that  sense  the  devils  be* 
lieved  :  therefore  they  generally  placed  >it,  at  first, 
in  their  being  assured  that  they  should  be  saved  by 
Christ  dying  for  them.  In  which,  their  design  was, 
to  make  holiness,  and  all  other  graces,  necessary  requi* 
sites  in  the  composition  of  faith ;  though  they  would 
not  make  them  formally  parts  of  it.  For  since  Chrisfs 
death  has  its  full  virtue  and  effect  upon  none  but 
those  who  are  r^enerate,  and  live  according  to  his 
Gospel;  none  could  be  assured  that  he  should  be 
•aved  by  Christ's  death  till  he  first  found  in  himself 
tidose  necessary  qualificatioua  which  are  delivered  in 
the  Gospel.    Having  once  settled  on  this  phrase,  their 
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BOOK  followers  would  needs  defend  it,  but  really  made  it: 
^^^'  worse  by  their  explanations.  The  church  of  Rome. 
1540.  thought  they  had  them  at  great  advantages  ha  it,  and 
called  them  Solifidians,  and  said,  they  were  against 
good  works  :  though,  whatever  unwary  expressions 
some  of  them  threw  out,  they  always  declared  good 
works  indispensably  necessary  to  salvation.  But  they 
differed  from  the  church  of  Rome  in  two  things  that 
were  material.  There  was  also  a  third,  but  there 
the  difference  was  more  in  the  manner  of  expression,- 
The  one  was,  What  were  good  works  ?  The  church  of 
Rome  had  generally  delivered,  that  works  which  did^ 
an  immediate  honour  to  God,  or  his  saints,  were  more 
valuable  than  works  done  to  other  men ;  and  that  the 
honour  they  did  to  saints,  in  their  images  and  relics, 
and  to  God,  in  his  priests  that  were  dedicated  to  him, 
were  the  highest  pieces  of  holiness,  as  having  the  best 
objects,  Tliis  was  the  foundation  of  all  that  trade, 
which  brought  in  both  riches  and  glory  to  their  church. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  reformers  taught,  that  justice 
and  mercy,  with  other  good  works,  done  in  obedience 
to  God's  commandments,  were,  only  necessary.  And 
for  these  things,  so  much  magnified  at  Rome,  they 
acknowledged  there  ought  to  be  a  decent  splendour  in 
the  worship  of  God,  and  good  provision  to  be  made 
for  the  encouragement  of  those  who  dedicated  them* 
selves  to  his  service  in  the  church  ;  and  that  what  was 
beyond  these  was  the  effect  of  ignorance  and  super* 
stition.  The  other  main  difference  was  about  the  me* 
rit  of  good  works,  which  the  friars  had  raised  so  high> 
that  people  were  come  to  think  they  bought  and  sold 
with  Almighty  God,  for  heaven  and  all  other  his  blessf 
ings.  This  the  reformers  judged  was  the  height  of 
arrogance  :  and  therefore  taught,  that  good  works  were 
indeed  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation ;  but  that  the 
purchase  of  heaven  was  only  by  the  death  aqd  inters 
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eession   of  Jesus  Christ     With  these   material   diflfe-  BOOK 
rences^  they  joined   another,  that  consisted   more  in     ^^^• 


words;  Whether  obedience  was  an  essential  part  of  1540. 
faith  ?  The  reformers  said,  it  certainly  accompanied  and 
followed  faith ;  but  thought  not  fit  to  make  it  an  in- 
gredient in  the  nature  of  faith.  These  things  had 
been  now  much  canvassed  in  disputes :  and  it  was 
thought  by  many,  that  men  of  ill  lives  made  no  good 
use  of  some  of  the  expressions  of  the  reformers,  that 
separated  faith  from  good  works,  and  came  to  per- 
suade themselves,  that  if  they  could  but  attain  to  a 
firm  assurance  that  they  should  be  saved  by  Christ, 
all  would  be  well  with  them.  Therefore  now,  when 
they  went  about  to  state  the  true  notion  of  faith^ 
Cranmer  commanded  Doctor  Redmayn,  who  was  es- 
teemed the  most  learned  and  judicious  di^dne  of  that 
time,  to  write  a  short  treatise  on  these  heads ;  which 
he  did  with  that  solidity  and  clearness,  that  it  will  suf- 
ficiently justify  any  advantageous  character  that  can 
be  given  of  the  author :  and,  according  to  the  con- 
clusions of  that  treatise,  they  laid  down  the  nature  of 
faith  thus ;  "  That  it  stands  in  two  several  senses  in 
"  Scripture.  The  one  is,  the  persuasion  of  the  truths, 
"  both  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  wrought  in 
"  the  mind  by  God's  holy  Spirit.  And  the  other  is, 
"  such  a  belief  as  begets  a  submission  to  the  will  of 
*^  God,  and  hath  hope,  love,  and  obedience  to  God's 
"  commandnients  joined  to  it ;  which  was  Abraham's 
"  faith,  and  that  which,  according  to  St.  Paul,  wrought 
"  by  charity,  and  was  so  much  commended  in  th%, 
"  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  That  this  was  the  faith 
"  which  in  baptism  is  professed,  from  which  Christians 
"  are  called  the  faithfuL  And  in  those  Scriptures, 
f*  where  it  is  said,  that  we  are  justified  by  faith,  they 
^5  declared,  we  may  not  think  that  we  be  justified  by 
^^^th,  as  it  is  a  separate  virtue  from  hope. and  cha^ 
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BOOK  "  rity,  fear  of  God,  and  repentance ;  but  by  it  is  meant 
JJ^-      ^^  faith,  neither  only,  nor  alone,  but  with  the  foresaid 
1540.     "  virtues   coupled  together ;   containing   (as   is   afofC'* 
'^  sajd)  the  obedience  to  the  whole  doctrine  and  reli- 
"  gion  of  Christ.      But  for   the  definition  of  faith, 
"  which  some  proposed,  as  if  it  were  a  certainty  that 
*^  one  was  predestinated,  they  found  nothing  of  it,  ei- 
^^  ther  in  the  Scriptures,  or  the  doctors ;  and  thought 
^*  that  could   not  be  known  :   for  though  God  never 
"  failed  in  his   promises   to  men,  yet,  such  was  the 
"  frailty  of  men,  that  they  often  failed  in  their  pro* 
^^  mises  to  God,  and  so  did  forfeit  their  right  to  the 
^^  promises,  which  are  all  made  upon  conditions  that 
"  depend  on  us." 
Cnnmer*s       Upon  this  occasiou  I  shall  digress  a  little,  to  show 
bout?"  *'  with  what  care  Cranmer  considered  so  weighty  a  point. 
Among  his  other  papers,  I  find  a  collection  of  a  great 
many  places  out  of  the  Scripture,  concerning  justifi- 
cation by  faith,  together  with  a  vast  number  of  quo- 
tations out  of  Origen,  Basil,  Jerome,  Theodoret,  Am- 
brose, Austin,  Prosper,  Chrysostom,  Gennadius,  Beda, 
Hesychius,  Theophylact,   and  CEcumenius  ;   together 
with   many  later  writers,   such   as  Anselm,  Bernard, 
Peter  Lombard,  Hugo  Cardinalis,  Lyranus,  and  Bruno; 
in  which  the  sense  of  those  authors  in  this  point  did 
appear ;  all  drawn  out  with  his  own  hand.     To  this  is 
added  another  collection  of  many  places  of  the  fathers, 
in  which  they  speak  of  the  merit  of'  good  works :  and 
at  the  end   of  the  whole   collection   he  writes   these 
words ;   "  This   proposition,  that  we  are  justified  by 
*^  Christ  only,  and  not  by  our  good  works,  is  a  very 
"  true  and   necessary  doctrine  of  St.  Paufs,  and  the 
^*  other  Apostles,  taught  by  them  to  set  forth  thereby 
^^  the  glory  of  Christ,  and  the  mercy  oi  God  through 
^^  Christ."     And,  after  some   further  discourse  to  the 
pame  purpose^  he  concludes^  '^  Although  all  that  be 
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^^  justified  must  of  necessity  have  charity  as  well  as  BOOK 
^^  faith  ;  yet  neither  faith  nor  charity  be  the  worthiness     ^*^' 
"  nor  merits  of  our  justification :  but  that  is  td  be  as-    1640. 
^*  cribed  only  to  our  Saviour  Christ,  who  was  offered 
"  upon  the  cross  for  our  sins,  and  rose  again  for  our 
'^  justification.**    This  I  set  down,  to  let  the  world  sec 
that  Cranmer  was  not  at  all  concerned  in  those  nice- 
ties, which   have  been   so  much  inquired  into  since 
that  time,  about  the  instrumentality  of  faith  in  justi- 
fication ;  all  that  he  then  considered  being,  that  the 
glory  of  it  might  be  ascribed  only  to  the  death  and  in- 
tercession of  Jesus  Christ. 

After  this  was  thus  laid  down,  there  followed  an  ex- They  ex- 
planation  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  full  of  excellent  mat-jj^^}^* 
ters ;  being  a  large  paraphrase  on  every  article  of  the^'*^ 
Creed,  with  such  serious  and  practical  inferences,  that 
I  must  acknowledge,  after  all  the  practical  books  we 
have  had,  I  find  great  edification  in  reading  that  over 
and   over  again.     The  style  is   strong,  nervous,  and 
well  fitted  for  the  weakest  capacities.     There  is  no- 
thing in  this  that  is  controverted  between  the  papists 
and  the  reformers ;   except  the  definition  of  the  holy 
caihoMc  church,  which  they  give  us  thus  :   That  it  com^ 
prehends  all  assernbUes  of  men  over  the  whole  w&rld, 
thai  receive  the  faith  of  Christ ;  who  ought  to  hold  an 
unity  of  love,   and  brotherly  agreement  together,   by 
which    they  become  members  of  the    catholic   church. 
Upon  which   a  long  excursion  is  made,  to  show  the 
^  injustice  and  unreasonableness  of  the  plea  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  who  place  the  unity  of  the  catholic  church 
in  a  submission   to   fhe   bishop  of  their  city,  with- 
out any  ground  from  Scripture,  or  the  ancient  wri- 
ters. 

From  that  they  proceeded  to  examine  the  seven  sa-Thcscreii 
craments ;  and  here  fell  in  stiff  debates,  which  remain  "^"*^"*^ 
^n  some  authentic  writings,  that  ^ive  a  great  light  te 
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BOOK  their  proceedings.     The  method  which  they  followed 

^^^'     was  this :  first,  the  whole  business  they  were  to  con- 

;i540.    sider  was   divided   into  so  many  heads,  which   were 

proposed  as   queries,  and  these  were  given  out  to   so 

many  bishops  and  divines :   and,  at  a  prefixed  time, 

every  one  brought  his  opinion  in  writing  upon  all  the 

With  great  queries.  •  So,   concerning:   the    seven    sacraments,   the 

maturity.     ^.  '.  »  Ai,.it 

quenes  were  given  out  to  the  two  Archbishops,  the 
Bishops  of  London,  Rochester,  and  Carlisle,  (though 
the  last  was  not  in   the  commission,)  and  to  the  Bi- 
shops  of  Duresme,   Hereford,  and   St.  David's.     For 
though  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  was  in  this  commis- 
sion, yet  he  did  nothing  in  this  particular ;  but  I  ima* 
gine  that  he  was  gone  out  of  town,  and  that  the  Bishop 
of  Carlisle  was  appointed  to  supply  his  absence.     The 
queries  were  also  given  to  Doctor  Thirleby,  then  Bi- 
shop elect  of  Westminster,  to  Doctors  Robertson,  Day, 
Redmayn,  Cox,  Leighton,  (though  not  in  the  commis- 
sion,) Symmonds,  Tresham,  Coren,  (though  not  in  the 
commission,)  Edgeworth,   Oglethorp,   Crayford,  Wil- 
son, and  Robins.     Whert  their  answers  were  given  in, 
tw9  were  appointed  to  compare  them,  and  draw  an  ex* 
tract  of  the  particulars  in  which  they  agreed  or  dis- 
agreed: which  the  one  did  in  Latin,  and  the  other 
in  English ;  only  those  who  compared  them,  it  seems^ 
doing  it  for  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  took  no 
notice  of  his  opinions  in  the  extract  they  made.     And 
of  these,  the  original  answers  of  the  two  Archbishops, 
the  Bishops  of  London,  Rochester,  and  Carlisle;  and 
these  Doctors,  Day,  Robertson,  Redmayn,  Cox,  Leigh- 
ton,  Symmonds,  Tresham,  Coren,  Edgeworth,  and  Ogle- 
thorp; are  yet  extant.     But  the  papers  given  in  by  the 
Bishops  of  Duresme,  Hereford,  and  St.  David's,  and 
the  elect  of  Westminster,  and  Doctors  Crayford,  Wil- 
son, and'  Robins,  though  they  are  mentioned  in  the 
extracts  made  out  of  them,  yet  are  lost    This  the 
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reader  will  find  in  the  Collection :  which,  though  it  be  BOOK 
somewhat  lai^e,  yet  I  thought  such  peces  were  of  too     ^^' 
great    importance    not   to  be  communicated    to    the    i^^o. 


Collect. 


world ;  since  it  is  perhaps  as  great  an  evidence  of  thej^JJ^ 
ripeness  of  their  proceedings  as  can  be  showed  in  any- 
church,  or  any  age  of  it.  And  though  other  papers  of 
this  sort  do  not  occur  in  this  King's  reign  ;  yet  I  have 
reason  to  conclude,  from  this  instance,  that  they  pro- 
ceeded with  the  same  maturity  in  the  rest  of  their  de- 
liberations :  in  which  I  am  the  more  confirmed,  be- 
cause I  find  another  instance  like  this  in  the  reforma- 
tion  that  was  further  carried  on  in  the  succeeding 
Tcign  of  Edward  the  Sixth ;  of  many  bishops  and  di- 
vines giving  in  their  opinions  under  their  hands,  upon 
some  heads  then  examined  and  changed.  In  Cran- 
mer  s  paper,  some  singular  opinions  of  his  about  the 
nature  of  ecclesiastical  ofiices  will  be  found ;  but,  as 
they  are  delivered  by  him  with  all  possible  modesty, 
so  they  were  not  established  as  the  doctrine  of  the 
church,  but  laid  aside  as  pajrticular  conceits  of  his  own. 
And  it  seems,  that  afterwards  he  changed  his  opinion: 
for  he  subscribed  the  book  that  was  soon  after  set 
out;  which  is  directly  contrary  to  those  opinions  set 
down  in  these  papers.  Cranmer  was  for  reducing 
these  sacraments  to  two :  but  the  popish  party  was 
then  prevalent ;  so  the  old  number  of  seven  was 
agreed  to. 

Baptism  was  explained  in  the  same  manner  thi^t 
had  been  done  three  years  before,  in  the  articles  then 
set  out :  only  the  matter  of  original  sin  was  more  en- 
larged on. 

Secondly,  Penance  was  formerly  placed  in  the  ab- 
solution of  the  priest;  which  by  the  former  articles 
was  only  declared  a  thing  desirable,  and  not  to  be  con^ 
temned,  if  it  might  be  had ;  yet  all  merit  of  good  works 


31. 
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BOOK  was  rejected,  though  they  were  declaFed  necessafy  ( 
'    and  sinners  were  taught  to  depend  wholly  on  the  suf- 


1540.    ferings  of  Christ ;  with  other   good   directions  about 
repentance. 

,  Thirdly,  In  the  explanation  of  the  eucharist,  tran- 
substantiation  was  folly  asserted  :  as  also  the  conco- 
mitancy  of  the  blood  with  the  iesh ;  so  that  commu- 
nion in  both  kinds  was  not  necessary.  The  use  of 
hearing  mass,  though  one  did  not  communicate,  was 
also  asserted.  To  which  were  added,  very  good  rules 
about  the  disposition  of  mind  that  ought  to  accompany 
this  sacrament. 

Fourthly,  Matrimony  was  said  to  be  instituted  of 
God,  and  sanctified  by  Christ :  the  degrees  in  the  Mo- 
saical  law  were  declared  obligatory,  none  else :  and 
the  bond  of  marriage  was  declared  not  separable  on 
any  account. 

Fifthly,  Orders  were  to  be  administered  in  the 
church,  according  to  tl^  New  Testament :  but  the 
particular  forms  of  nominating,  electing,  presenting, 
or  appointing  ecclesiastical  ministers,  was  left  to  the 
laivs  of  every  country,  to  be  made  by  the  assent  of 
the  prince.  The  office  of  churchmen  was  to  preach, 
administer  the  sacraments,  to  bind  and  loose,  and  to 
pray  for  the  whole  flock :  but  they  must  execute!  these 
with  such  limitation  as  was  allowed  by  the  laws  of 
every  kingdom.  The  Scripture,  they  said,  made  ex- 
press mention  only  of  the  two  orders  of  priests  and 
deacons.  To  these  the  primitive  church  had  added 
some  inferior  degrees,  which  were  also  not  to  be  ccm- 
temned.  But  no  bishop  had  any  authority  over  other 
bishops  by  the  law  of  God.  Upon  which  followed  a 
long  digression,  confating  the  pretensions  of  the  bi- 
shops of  Rome ;  with  an  explanation  of  the  King's 
authority  in  ecclesiastical  matters ;  which  was  before- 
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haxkA  siet  down  in  another  plaoe^  to  show  what  they  BOOK 
understood  by  the  King's  b^ng  supreme  head  of  the     ^"' 

€hurch,  1540. 

Sixthly,  Confirmation  was  said  to  have  been  used 
in  the  primitive  church,  in  imitation  of  the  Apostles ; 
who,  by  laying  on  their  hands,  conferred  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  an  extraordinary  manner :  and  therefore 
was  of  great  advantage,  but  not  necessary  to  salva- 
tion. 

Seventhly,  Extreme  unction  was  said  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  practice  of  the  Apostles,  mentioned 
by  St.  James,  for  the  health  both  of  body  and  soul : 
and  though  the  sick  person  was  not  always  reco- 
vered of  his  bodily  sickness  by  it,  yet  remission  of 
sinjB  was  obtained  by  it ;  and  that  which  God  knew  to 
be  best  for  our  bodily  condition,  to  whose  will  we 
ought  always  to  submit  But  this  sacrament  was-  only 
fruitful  td  those  who  by  penance  were  restored  to  the 
«tate  of  grace. 

Then  followed  an  explanation  of  the  Ten  Command- The  Ten 
meats,  which  contains  many  good  rules  of  morality,  ^^*°^ 
drawn  from  every  one  of  them.  The  second  Com- 
mandment Gardiner  had  a  mind  to  have  shortened, 
and  to  cast  into  the  first.  Cranmer  was  for  setting  it 
down  as  it  was  in  the  law  of  Moses.  But  a  temper  ^ 
was  found :  it  was  placed  as  a  distinct  commandment, 
but  not  at  full  length  ;  the  words.  For  J  the  Lord  thy 
Godf  Sfc.  being  left  out,  and  only  those  that  go  before 
being  set  down.  In  the  explanation  of  this  Command- 
ment, images  were  said  to  be  profitable  for  putting  us 
in  mind  of  the  great  blessings  we  have  received  by  our 
Saviour,  and  of  the  virtues  and  holiness  of  the  saints, 
1:^  which  we  were  to  be  stirred  up  to  imitate  them : 
$0  that  they  were  not  to  be  despised,  though  we  be 
forbidden  to  do  any  godly  honour  to  them.  And 
t^refore  the  superstition  of  preferring  one  image  to 
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BOOK  another,  as  if  they  had  any  special  virtue  in  them,  of 
"J-  the  adorning  them  richly,  and  making  vows  and  pil- 
1540.  grimages  to  them,  is  condemned;  yet  the  censing  of 
im^esjkand  kneeling  before  them,  are  not  condemned : 
but  the  people  must  be  taught,  that  these  things  were 
not  to  be  done  to  the  image  itself,  but  to  God  and  his 
honour.  To  the  third  Commandment,  they  reduced 
the  invocation  of  God's  name  for  his  gifts:  and  they  con- 
demned the  invocation  of  saints,  when  such  things  were 
prayed  for  from  them,  which  were  only  given  by  God. 
This  was  the  giving  his  glory  to  creatures ;  yet  to  pray 
to  saints  as  intercessors  is  declared  lawful,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  doctrine  of  the  catholic  church.  Upon  the 
fourth  Commandment,  a  rest  from  labour  every  seventh 
day  is  said  to  be  ceremonial,  and  such  as  only  obliged 
Jews  ;  but  the  spiritual  signification  of  rest  among 
Christians  was,  to  abstain  from  sin,  and  other  carnal 
pleasures.  But,  besides  that,  we  were  also  bound  by 
this  prepept  sometimes  to  cease  from  labour,  that  we 
inay  serve  and  worship  God  both  in  public  and  pri- 
vate :  and  that,  on  the  days  appointed  for  this  purpose, 
people  ought  to  examine  their  lives  the  past  week, 
and  set  to  amendment,  and  give  themselves  to  prayer, 
reading,  and  meditation.  Yet  in  cases  of  necessity, 
such  as  saving  their  com  or  cattle,  men  ought  not  su- 
perstitiously  to  think  that  it  is  a  sin  to  work  on  that 
day,  but  to  do  their  work  without  scruple.  Then  fol- 
low very  profitable  expositions  of  the  other  Command- 
ments, with  many  grave  and  weighty  admonitions  con- 
cerning the  duties  by  them  enjoined,  and  against  those 
sins  which  are  too  common  in  all  ages. 
tueLorf.  Aft*''  *^**'  *"  explanation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  was 
^r»-  'added.  In  the  preface  to  which  it  is  said,  that  it  is 
meet  and  requisite  that  the  unlearned  people  should 
make  their  prayers  in  their  mother-tongue ;  whereby 
they  may  be  the  more  stirred  to  devotion,  and  to  mind 
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the  things  they  prayed  for.     Then  followed  an  expo-  BOOK 
sition  of  the  angel's  salutation  of  the  blessed  Virgin :     ^^^' 
in  which  the  whole  history  of  the  incarnation  of  Christ    1540. 
wis   opened,   and   the  Ave   Maria  explained;   which  The  Ave 

1  •    /»  1  1    •  ^Maria. 

hymn  was  chiefly  to  be  used  in  commemoration  of 
Christ's  incarnation,  and  likewise  to  set  forth  the 
praises  of  the  blessed  Virgin.  The  next  article  is  about 
free-will,  which  they  say  must  be  in  man  ;  otherwise  Frce-wUi. 
all  precepts  and  exhortations  are  to  no  purpose.  They 
defined  it,  a  power  of  the  will,  joined  with  reason^ 
whereby  fi  reasonable  creature,  without  constraint,  in 
things  of  reason,  discemeth  and  willeth  good  and  evil ; 
but  chooseth  good  by  the  assistance  of  God*s  grace,  and 
evil  of  itself  This  was  perfect  in  the  state  of  inno- 
cency,  but  is  much  impaired  by  Adam's  fall ;  and  now, 
by  an  especial  grace,  (offered  to  all  men,  but  enjoyed 
only  by  those  who  by  their  free-will  do  accept  the 
same,)  it  was  restored,  that  with  great  watchfulness 
we  may  serve  God  acceptably.  And  as  many  places 
of  Scripture  show  that  free-will  is  still  in  man,  so 
there  be  many  others  which  show  that  the  grace  of 
God  is  necessary,  that  doth  both  prevent  us  and  assist 
as  both  to  begin  and  perform  every  good  work. 
Therefore  all  men  ought  most  gratefully  to  receive 
and  follow  the  motions  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  beg 
God's  grace  with  earnest  devotion,  and  a  steadfast 
faith ;  which  he  will  grant  to  all  that  so  ask  it,  both 
because  he  is  naturally  good,  and  he  has  promised  to 
grant  our  desires.  For  he  is  not  the  author  of  sin, 
nor  the  cause  of  man's  damnation  ;  but  this  men  draw 
on  themselves,  who  by  vice  have  corrupted  those  na- 
tures which  God  made  good.  Therefore  all  preachers 
were  warned  so  to  moderate  themselves  in  this  high 
point,  that  they  neither  should  so  preach  the  grace  of 
God,  as  to  take  away  free-will ;  nor  so  extol  free-will, 
as  injury  might  be  done  to  the  grace  of  God. 
VOL.  I.  Mm 
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BOOK      After  this,  they  handled  justification.     Having  stated 
^^^'     the  miseries  of  man  by  nature,  and  the  guilt  of  sin, 
1540.    with   the   unspeakable   goodness   of  God   in    sending 
Jo*^^"**    Christ  to  redeem   us  by  his  death,  who  was  the  me- 
diator between  God  and    man ;  they  next  show  how 
men  are  made  partakers  of  the  blessings  which  he  bath 
procured.     Justification  is  the  making  of  us  righteous 
before  God,  whereby  we  are   reconciled  to  him,  and 
made  heirs  of  eternal  life :  that  by  his  grace  we  may 
walk  in  his  ways,  and  be  reputed  just  and  righteous 
in  the  day  of  judgment,  and  so  attain  everlasting  hap- 
piness.    God  is  the  chief  cause  of  our  justification : 
yet  man,  prevented  by  grace,  is  by  his  free  consent 
and  obedience  a  worker  toward  the  attaining  his  own 
justification.     For  though  it  is  only  procured  through 
the   merits  of  Christ's  death,  yet  every  one   must  do 
many  things  to  attain  a  right  and  claim  to  that,  wliich, 
though  it  was  offered  to  all,  yet  was  applied  but  to  a 
few.     We  must  have  a  steadfast  faith,  true  repentance 
real  purposes  of  amendnpient ;  committing  sin  no  more, 
but  serving  God  all  our  lives ;  which  if  we  fall  firom^ 
we  must  recover  it  by  penance,  fasting,  alms,  prayers, 
with  other  good  works,  and  a  firm  faith,  going  for- 
ward in  mortification  and  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
God ;  it  being  certain  that  men  might  fall  away  from 
their  justification.     All  curious  reasonings  about  pre- 
destination were  to  be  set  apart ;  there  being  bo  cer- 
tainty to  be  had  of  our  election,  but  by  feeling   the 
motions  of  God's  Spirit  in  us,  by  a  good  and  virtuous 
life,  and   persevering  in  it  to  the  end.    Therefore  it 
was  to  be  taught,  that  as  on  the  one  hand  we  ar«  to 
be  justified  freely  by  the  free  grace  of  God  ;  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  it  is  said,  we  are  jwtified  by  faith, 
it  must  be  understood  of  such  a  faith,  in  which  the 
fear  of  God,   repentance,   hope,   and  charity,  be  in- 
cluded J  all  which  must  be  joined  together  in  our  jus- 
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\d  though  these  be  imperfect,  yet  God  ac-  BOOK 
em  freely  through  Clirist. 


^ood  works  were  explained,  which  were  said  1540. 
absolutely  necessary  to  salvation.  But  these  ^^rks. 
not  only  outward  corporal  works,  but  inward  spi- 
.cual  works ;  as  the  love  and  fear  of  God,  patience, 
humility,  and  the  like.  Nor  were  they  superstitions 
and  men's  inventions,  such  as  those  in  which  monks 
and  friars  exercised  themselves  ;  nor  only  moral  works, 
done  by  the  power  of  natural  reason ;  but  the  works 
of  charity,  flowing  from  a  pure  heart,  a  good  con- 
science, and  faith  unfeigned,  which  were  meritorious 
towards  the  attaining  of  everlasting  life.  Other  works 
vrere  .of  an  inferior  sort ;  such  as  fasting,  alms-deeds, 
and  other  fruits  of  penance.  And  the  merit  of  good 
works  is  reconciled  with  the  freedom  of  God's  mer- 
cies to  us,  since  all  our  works  are  done  by  his  grace ; 
so  that  we  have  no  cause  of  boasting,  but  must  as- 
cribe>all  to  the  grace  and  goodness  of  God.  The. last 
chapter  is  about  prayers  for  souls  departed,  which  is 
the  same  that  w^as  formerly  set  out  in  the  articles  three 
years  before. 

And  this  was  finished  and  set  forth  this  Vear,  with^'^***'^ 

J         '  forth  m «, 

a  preface  written  by  those  of  the  clergy  who  had  been  book  j 
employed  in  it;  declaring  with  what  care  they  had 
examined  the  Scriptures,  and  the  ancient  doctors,  out 
of  whom  they  had  faithfully  gathered  this  exposition 
of  the  Christian  faith*     To  this  the  King  added  an- And  pub- 
other  preface  some  years  after,,  declaring,  that  although  the  King't 
he  had  cast  out  the  darkness,  by  setting  forth  the  Scrip- *^**'°"^* 
tures  to  his  people,  which  had  produced  very  good  ef- 
fects ;  yet,  as  hypocrisy  and  superstition  were  purged 
away>  so  a  spirit  of  presumption,  dissension,  and  car- 
nal Uberty  was  breaking  in.     For  repressing  which,  he 
had,  by  the  advice  of  his  clergy,  set  forth  a  declaration 
of  the  true  knowledge  of  God,  for  directing  all  men's 
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BOOR  belief  and  practice ;  which  both  houses  of  parliament 
^^^'  had  seen,  and  liked  very  well.  So  that  he  verily 
1540.  trusted  it  contained  a  true  and  sufficient  doctrine,  for 
the  attaining  everlasting  life.  Therefore  he  required 
all  his  people  to  read,  and  print  in  their  hearts,  the 
doctrine  of  this  book.  He  also  willed  them  to  renoem- 
ber,  that  as  there  were  some  teachers,  whose  office  it 
was  to  instruct  the  people ;  so  the  rest  ought  to  be 
taught,  and  to  those  it  was  not  necessary  to  read  the 
Scriptures :  and  that  therefore  he  had  restrained  it 
from  a  great  many,  esteeming  it  sufficient  for  such  to 
hear  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  taught  by  their 
preachers,  which  they  should  lay  up  in  their  hearts, 
and  practise  in  their  lives.  Lastly,  he  desired  all  his 
subjects  to  pray  to  God  to  grant  them  the  spirit  of  hu- 
mility, that  they  might  read  and  carry  in  their  hearts 
the  doctrine  set  forth  in  this  book.  But  though  I 
have  joined  the  account  of  this  preface  to  the  extract 
here  made  of  the  Bishops*  Book,  yet  it  was  not  pre- 
fixed to  it  till  above  two  years  after  the  other  was  set 
out. 
-It  is  van-  When  this  was  published,  both  parties  found  cause 
^^uay^ten-  .^  .^  j^^j^  ^^  ^  ^j^^  ^^j  sorrowfiiK    The  reformers 

rejoiced  to  see  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  thus  opened 
more  and  more ;  for  they  concluded,  that  ignorance 
and  prejudices,  being  the  chief  supports  of  the  errors 
they  complained  of,  the  instructing  people  in  divine 
matters,  even  though  some  particulars  displeased  them, 
yet  would  awaken  and  work  upon  an  inquisitive  hu- 
mour that  was  then  a  stirring ;  and  they  did  not  doubt 
but  their  doctrines  were  so  clear,  that  inquiries  into 
religion  would  do  their  business.  They  were  also  glad 
to  see  the  morals  of  Christianity  so  well  cleared,  which 
they  hoped  would  dispose  people  to  a  better  taste  of 
divine  matters ;  since  they  had  observed^  that  purity 
of  soul  does  mightily  prepare  people  for  sound  opi^ 
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nions.  Most  of  the  superstitious  conceits  and  prac-  BOOK 
tices,^  which  had  for  some  ages  embased  the  Christian  ^^^' 
faith,  were  now  removed ;  and  the  great  fundamental  i^^o- 
of  Christianity,  the  covenant  between  God  and  man 
in  Christ,  with  the  conditions  of  it,  was  plainly  and 
sincerely  declared*  There  was  also  another  principle 
laid  down,  that  was  big  with  a  further  reformation  ; 
for  every  national  church  was  declared  a  complete 
body  within  itself,  with  power  to  reform  heresies,  cor- 
rect, abuses,  and  do  every  thing  else  that  was  necessary 
for  keeping  itself  pure,  or  governing  its  n^embers: 
by  which  there  was  a  feir  way  opened  for  a  full  dis- 
cussion of  things  afterwards,  when  a  fitter  opportunity 
should  be  offered.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  po- 
pish party  thought  they  had  gained  much.  The  seven 
sacraments  were  again  asserted,  so  that  here  much 
ground  was  recovered,  and  they  hoped  more  would 
follow.  There  were  many  things  laid  down,  to  which 
they  knew  the  reformers  would  never  consent :  so 
that  they,  who  were  resolved  to  comply  with  every 
thing  that  the  King  had  a  mind  to,  were  pretty  safe. 
But  the  others,  who  followed  their  persuasions  and 
consciences,  were  brought  into  many  snares ;  and  the 
popish  party  was  confident  that  their  absolute  com- 
pliance, which  was  joined  with  all  possible  submission 
and  flattery,  would  gain  the  King  at  length :  and  the 
stiffness  of  others,  who  would  not  give  that  deference 
to  the  King^s  judgment  and  pleasure,  would  so  alienate 
him  from  them,  that  he  would  in  the  end  abandon 
them ;  for,  with  the  King's  years,  his  uneasiness  and 
peevishness  grew  mightily  on  him. 

The  dissolution  of  the  King's  marriage  with  Anne  of 
Cleves  had  so  offended  the  princes  of  Germany,  that 
though,  upon  the  lady's  account,  they  made  no  public 
noise  of  it;  yet  there  was  little  more  intercourse  be* 
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BOOK  tween  the  King  and  them,  especially  Cromwell  falling, 
^^^-     that  had  always  carried  on  the  correspondence  with 
1540.    them.     And,  as  this  intercourse  went  off,  so  a  secret 
treaty  was  set  on  foot  between  the  King  and  the  Em- 
peror ;  yet  it  came  not  to  a  conclusion  till  two  years 
after. 
Sfth^mM-     The  other  bishops,  that  were  appointed  to  examine 


b<>ok,  and  the  ritcs  and  ceremonies  of  the  church,  drew  up  a 
offices.       rubrick  and  rationale  of  them  ;  which  I  do  not  find 

Ft  MSS  > 

D.  D.  stii-  was  printed :  but  a  very  authentical  MS.  of  a  great  part 
Ungflcct  ^f  jj  jg  extant  The  alterations  they  made  were  in- 
considerable, and  so  slight,  that  there  was  no  need  of 
reprinting  either  the  missals,  breviaries,  or  other  of- 
fices ;  for  a  few  razures  of  those  collects,  iu  which  the 
Pope  was  prayed  for,  of  Thomas  Becket's  office,  and 
the  offices  of  other  saints,  whose  days  were  by  the 
King's  injunctions  no  more  to  be  observed,  with  some 
other  deletions,  made  that  the  old  books  did  still  serve. 
For  whether  it  was,  that  the  change  of  the  mass-books, 
and  other  public  offices,  would  have  been  too  great  a 
charge  to  the  nation ;  or  whether  they  thought  it 
would  have  possessed  the  people  with  an  opinion  that 
the  religion  was  altered,  since  the  books  of  the  ancient 
worship  were  changed;  which  ren^aining  the  same,  they 
might  be  the  more  easily  persuaded  that  the  religion 
was  still  the  same :  there  was  no  new  impression  of  the 
breviaries,  missals,  and  other  rituals,  during  this  King's 
reign.  Yet  in  Queen  Mary's  time  they  took  care  that 
posterity  should  not  know  how  much  was  dashed  out 
or  changed :  for,  as  all  parishes  were  required  to  fiir- 
ijish  themselves  with  new  complete  books  of  the 
offices  ;  so  the  dashed  books  were  every  where  brought 
in,  and  destroyed.  But  it  is  likely  that  most  of  those 
scandalous  hymns  and  prayers,  which  are  addressed  to 
faints  in  the  same  style  in  which  good  Christians  wor- 
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«hip   God,  were  •all   struck   out;    because   they   were  BOOK 
now  condemned,  as  appears  from   the  extract  of  the     ^^^' 
other  book,  set  out  by  the  bishops.  1540. 

But,  as  they  went  on  in  these  things,  the  popish  a  penecu- 
party,  whose  counsels  were  laid  very  close,  and  ma- {j^aattf^" 
naged  with  great  dexterity,  chiefly  by  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  and  Gardiner,  pursued  the  ruin  of  those  whom 
they  called  heretics :    knowing  well,  that  if  the   King 
was  once  set  against  them,  and  they  provoked  against 
the  government,  he  would  be  not  only  ahenated  from 
them,  but  forced,  for  isecuring  himself  against  them, 
to  gain  the  hearts  of  his  other  subjects  by  a  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Emperor,  and  by  his  means  with   the 
Pope,    The  first  on  whom  this  design  took  effect  were 
Doctor  Barnes,   Mr.   Gerrard,   and    Mr.   Jerome,   all 
priests ;  who  had  been  among  the  earliest  converts  to 
Luther's  doctrine.     Barnes  had,  in  a  sermon  at  Cam-OfBarnc» 
bridge  during   the  CardinaFs   greatness,  reflected   on  "  °  *'"* 
the  pomp  and  state  in  which  he  lived  so  plainly,  that 
every  body   understood  of  whom  he  meant.     So  he 
was  carried  up  to  London ;  but,  by  the  interposition 
of  Gardiner  and  Fox,  who  were  his  friends,  he  was 
saved  at  that  time,  having  abjured  some  opinions  that 
were  objected  to  him.     But  other  accusations  being 
afterwards  brought  against  him,  he  was  again  impri- 
soned, and  it  was  Jbelieved  that  he  would  have  been 
burnt.   But  he  made  his  escape,  and  went  to  Germany, 
where  he  gave  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures 
and   divinity :    in  which   he   became   so  considerable, 
thtot  not  only  the  German  divines,  but  their  princes, 
took  great  notice  of  him ;  and  the  King  of  Denmark 
sending  over  ambassadors  to  the   King,  he  was   sent 
with  them :  though  perhaps  Fox  was  ill-informed  when 
he  says,  he  was  one  of  them.   Fox,  Bishop  of  Hereford, 
being  at  Smalcald  in  the  year  1536,  sent  him  over  to 
England^  where  he  was  received  and  kindly  entertained 
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BOOK  by  Cromwell,  and  well  used  by  tbe  King.  And  by 
^^^'  his  means  the  correspondence  with  tbe  Grermans  was 
IMO.  chiefly  kept  up:  for  he  was  often  sent  over  to  the 
courts  of  several  princes.  But,  in  particular,  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  first  employed  in  the  project  of 
the  King^s  marriage  with  the  Lady  Anne,  of  Cleves : 
for  that  giving  the  King  so  little  satisfaction,  all  who 
were  the  main  promoters  of  it  fell  in  disgrace  upon 
it. 

But  other  things  concurred  to  destroy  Barnes.  In 
Lent  this  year,  Bonner  had  appointed  him,  and  Ger- 
rard,  and  Jerome,  turns  in  the  course  of  sermons  at 
St.  Paul's  Cross ;  they  being  in  favour  with  Cromwell, 
•  on  whom  Bonner  depended  wholly.  But  Grardiner 
sent  Bonner  word,  that  he  intended  himself  to  preach 
on  Sunday  at  St.  PauFs  Cross :  and  in  his  sermon  he 
treated  of  justification,  and  other  points,  with  many 
reflections  on  the  Lutherans.  Barnes^  when  it  came 
to  his  turn,  made  use  of  the  same  text,  but  preached 
contrary  doctrine ;  not  without  some  unhandsome  re- 
flections on  Gardiner's  person :  and  he  played  on  his 
name,  alluding  to  a  gardener's  setting  ill  plants  in  a 
garden.  The  other  two  preached  the  same  doctrine, 
but  made  no  reflections  on  any  person*  Gardiner 
seemed  to  bear  it  with  a  great  appearance  of  n^lect 
and  indifierency :  but  his  friends  complained  to  the 
King  of  the  unsufierable  insolencies  of  these  preachers, 
who  did  not  spare  so  great  a  prelate,  especially  he 
being  a  privy-counsellor.  So  Barnes  was  questioned 
for  it,  and  commanded  to  go  and  give  tlie  Bishop  of 
Winchester  satisfaction.  And  the  Bishop  carried  the 
matter  with  a  great  show  of  moderation,  and  acted 
outwardly  in  it  as  became  his  function  :  though  it  was 
believed  the  matter  stuck  deeper  in  his  heart ;  which 
the  efiects  that  followed  seemed  to  demonstrate.  Tbe 
King  concerned  himself  in  th^  matter^  and  did  argue 
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with  Barnes    about    the   points    in    difference.      But  BOOK 
whether  he  was  truly  convinced,  or  overcome  rather     ^^^- 
with  the  fear  of  the  King  than  with  the  force  of  his    1640. 
reasonings,  he,  and  his  two  friends,  William  Jerome, 
and  Thomas  Gerrard,  signed,  a  paper  (which  will  be 
found  in  the  Collection)  in  which  he  acknowledged,  ^[*rt. 
"  That,   having  been   brought  before    the    King    for 
"  things    preached    by^  him,  his  Highness,  being  as- 
^'  sisted  by  some  of  liie  clergy,  had  so  disputed  with 
''  him,  that  he  was  convinced  of  his  rashness  and  over- 
^^  sight ;  and  promised  to  abstain  from  such  indiscre- 
"  tions  for  the  future,  and  to  submit  to  any  orders  the 
"  King  should  give  for  what  was  past." 

The  articles  were,  "  First,  That,  though  we  are  re- 
"  deemed  only  by  the  death  of  Christ,  in  which  we 
*^  participate  by  faith  and  baptism ;  yet,  by  not  fol- 
'^  lowing  the  commandments  of  Christ,  we  lose  the 
"  benefits  of  it,  which  we  cannot  recover  but  by  pe- 
*^  nance. 

"  Secondly,  That  God  is  not  the  author  of  sin,  or 
"  evil,  which  he  only  permits. 

*^  Thirdly,  That  we  ought  to  reconcile  ourselves  to 
"  our  neighbours,  and  forgive,  before  we  can  be  for- 
'^  given. 

"  Fourthly,  That  good  works,  done  sincerely  accord- 
^*  ing  to  the  Scriptures,  are  profitable  and  helpful  to 
"  salvation. 

**  Fifthly,  That  laws  made  by  Christian  rulers  ought 
**  to  be  obeyed  by  their  subjects  for  conscience-sake : 
^^  and  that  whosoever  breaks  them,  breaks  God*s  com* 
*^  mandments.** 

It  is  not  likely  that  Barnes  could  say  any  thing  di- 
rectly contrary  to  these  articles ;  though,  having  brought 
much  of  Luther's  heat  over  with  him,, he  might  have 
said  some  things  that  sounded  ill  upon  these  heads. 
There  were  other  points  in  difference  between  Gardiner 
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BOOK  and  him  about  justification:  but  it  seems  the  King 
^"'  thought  these  were  of  so  subtile  a  nature,  that  no  article 
1540.  of  faith  was  controverted  in  them  ;  and  therefore  left 
the  Bishop  and  him  to  agree  these  among  themselves, 
which  they  in  a  great  measure  did.  So  the  King  com- 
manded Barnes  and  his  friend  to  preach  at  the  Spittle 
in  the  Easter-week,  and  openly  to  recant  what  they 
had  formerly  said.  And  Barnes  was  in  particular  to 
ask  the  Bishop  of  Winchester's  pardon,  which  he  did; 
and  Gardiner,  being  twice  desired  by  him  to  give  some 
sign  that  he  forgave  him,  did  lift  up  his  finger.  But 
^  in  their  sermons,  it  was  said,  they  justified  in  one  part 
what  they  recanted  in  another.  Of  which  complaints 
being  brought  to  the  King,  he,  without  hearing  them, 
sent  them  all  to  the  Tower.  And  Cromwell's  interest 
at  court  was  then  declining  so  fast,  that  either  he  could 
not  protect  them,  or  else  would  not  prejudice  himself 
by  interposing  in  a  matter  which  gave  the  King  so 
Who  were  great  offence.  They  lay  in  the  Tower  till  the  parlia- 
hJpwUa"^  ment  met ;  and  then  they  were  attainted  of  heresy, 
ment.  without  cvcr  being  brought  to  make  their  answer. 
And  it  seems,  for  the  extraordinarin^^ss  of  the  thing, 
they  resolved  to  mix  attainders  for  things  that  were 
very  different  from  one  another.  For  four  others  were 
by' the  same  act  attainted  of  treason; 'who  were,  Gi^ 
gory  Buttolph,  Adam  Damplip,  Edmund  Brindhohne, 
and  Clement  Philpot,  for  assisting  Reginald  Pool,  ad- 
hering to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  denying  the  King  to  be 
~  the  supreme  head  on  earth  of  the  church  of  England, 
and  designing  to  surprise  the  town  of  Callice.  One 
Derby  Gunnings  was  also  attainted  of  treason,  for  as- 
sisting one  Fitz-Gerald,  a  traitor  in  Ireland.  And, 
after  all  these,  Barnes,  Gerrard,  and  Jerome  are  at- 
tainted of  heresy ;  being,  as  the  act  says,  "  detestable 
"  heretics,  who  had  conspired  together  to  set  forth 
^^  many  heresies  ;  and,  taking  themselves  to  be  men  of 
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*^  learning,  had  expounded  the  Scriptures,  perverting  BOOK 
^  them  to  their  heresies,  the  number  of  which  was  too     ^^^' 


"  long  to  be  repeated :  that,  having  formerly  abjured,  i^io. 
"  they  were  now  incorrigible  heretics ;  and  so  were 
**  condemned  to  be  burnt,  or  sufier  any  other  death, 
**  as  should  please  the  King.**  And  two  days  after 
Cromwell's  death,  being  the  thirtieth  of  July,  they 
were  brought  to  Smithfield,  where  in  their  execution 
there  was  as  odd  a  mixture  as  had  been  in  their  at- 
tainders. For  Abel,  Fetherstom,  and  Powel,  that  were 
attainted  by  another  act  of  the  same  parliament  for 
owning  the  Pope's  supremacy,  and  denying  the  King's, 
were  carried  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  coupled 
with  the  other  three  :  so  that  one  of  each  was  put  into 
a  hurdle,  and  carried  together;  which  every  body 
condemned  as  an  extravs^ant  affectation  of  the  show  of 
impartial  justice. 

When  they  were  brought  to  the  stake,  Barnes  spake  Their 

1  1  1    ♦      ^  o*  1  11  speeches  at 

thus  to  the  people :  '^  omce  he  was  to  be  burnt  as  an  the  stake. 
"  heretic,  he  would  declare  what  opinions  he  held. 
*^  So  he  enlarged  on  all  the  articles  of  the  Creed,  to 
*^  show  he  believed  them  all.  He  expressed  a  particular 
*^  abhorrence  of  an  opinion  which  some  Anabaptists 
*^  held,  that  the  blessed  Virgin  was  as  a  saffron  bag ; 
**  (by  which  indecent  simile  they  meant,  that  our  Sa- 
**  viour  took  no  substance  of  her.)  He  explained  his 
^^  opinion  of  good  works  ;  that  they  must  of  necessity 
^*  be  done,  since  without  them  none  should  ever  enter 
^^  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  They  were  commanded 
*^  of  God,  to  show  forth  our  profession  by  them :  but 
**  he  believed,  as  they  were  not  pure  nor  perfect,  so 
*^  they  did  not  avail  to  our  justification,  nor  merit  any 
**  thing  at  the  hands  of  God ;  for  that  was  to  be  as- 
**  cribed  to  the  merits  of  the  death  and  passion  of 
**  Christ.  He  professed  great  reverence  to  the  blessed 
^*  Virgin  and  saints :  but  said,  he  saw  no  warrant  in 
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BOOK  *'  Scriptures  for  praying  to  them :  nor  wis  it  certain 
^^^'  ^^  whether  they  prayed  for  us,  or  not ;  but  if  the  saints 
1540.  "  did  pray  for  those  on  earth,  he  trusted,  withiu  half 
*^  an'  hour,  to  be  praying  for  them  all."  Then  he  asked 
the  Sheriff  if  he  had  any  articles  against  them,  for 
which  they  were  condemned :  who  answered,  he  had 
none.  He  next  asked  the  people,  if  they  knew  where- 
fore he  died,  or  if  they  had  been  led  into  any  errors  by 
his  preaching ;  but  none  made  answer.  Then  he  said, 
he  heard  he  was  condemned  to  die  by  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment ;  and  it  seemed  it  was  for  heresy,  since  they  were 
to  be  burnt.  He  prayed  God  to  forgive  those  who 
had  been  the  occasions  of  it :  and  in  particular  for  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester ;  if  he  had  sought  or  procured 
his  death,  he  prayed  God  heartily  to  forgive  him,  as 
Christ  forgave  his  murderers.  He  prayed  earnestly 
for  the  King,  and  the  Prince ;  and  exhorted  the  people 
to  pray  for  them.  He  said,  some  had  reported  that  be 
had  been  a  preacher  of  sedition  and  disobedience :  but 
he  declared  to  the  people,  that  they  were  bound  by  the 
law  of  God  to  obey  their  King's  laws  with  all  humility, 
not  only  for  fear,  but  for  conscience ;  adding,  that  if 
the  King  commanded  any  thing  against  God*8  law, 
though  it  were  in  their  power  to  resist  him,  yet  they 
might  not  do  it  Then  he  desired  the  Sheriff  to  carry 
five  requests  from  him  to  the  King. 

"  First,  That,  since  he  had  taken  the  abbey-lands 
"  into  his  hands,  for  which  he  did  not  blame  him,  (as 
^'  the  Sheriff  fancied  he  was  about  to  do,  and  thereupon 
'^  stopped  him,)  but  was  glad  that  superstition  was 
"  taken  away,  and  that  the  'King  was  then  a  complete 
"  King,  obeyed  by  all  his  subjects ;  which  had  been 
"  done  through  the  preaching  of  them,  and  such  wretches 
**  as  they  were ;  yet  he  wished  the  King  would  be- 
'*  stow  these  goods,  or  some  of  them,  to  the  comfort 
"  of  his  poor  subjects,  who  had  great  need  of  them. 
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**  Secondly,  That  marriage  might  be  had  in  greater  BOOK 
^*  esteem,  and  that  men  might  not  upon  light  pretences     ^^^- 
"  cast  oflF  their  wives ;   and  that  those  who  were  un-    1440. 
*'  married  might  not  be  suffered  to  live  in  whoredom. 

"  Thirdly,  That  abominable  swearers  might  be  pu- 
**  nished. 

"  Fourthly,  That,  since  the  King  had  begun  to  set 
"  forth  Christian  religion,  he  would  go  forward  in  it, 
*^  and  make  an  end ;  for  though  he  had  done  a  great 
*^  dead,  yet  many  things  remained  to  be  done :  and  he 
**  wished  that  the  King  might  not  be  deceived  with 
"  false  teachers.** 

The  fifth  desire,  he  said,  he  had  foi^t. 

Then  he  begged  that  they  all  would  forgive  him,  if 
at  any  time  Jie  had  said  or  done  evil  unadvisedly  ;  and 
•o  turned  about,  and  prepared  himself  for  his  death. 

Jerome  spake  next,  and  declared  his  faith  upon 
every  article  of  the  Creed;  and  said,  that  he  believed  all 
that  was  in  the  holy  Scriptures.  He  also  prayed  for 
the  King,  and  the  Prince :  and  concluded  with  a  very 
patfaetical  exhortation  to  mutual  love  and  charity ;  that 
they  would  propose  to  themselves  the  pattern  of 
Chnsfs  wonderful  love,  through  whom  only  he  hoped 
to  be  saved ;  and  desired  all  their  prayers  for  himself 
and  his  brethren.  Then  Gerrard  declared  his  faith, . 
and  said,  that  if,  through  ignorance  or  negligence,  he 
had  taught  any  error,  he  was  sorry  for  it ;  and  asked 
God  pardon,  and  them,  whom  he  had  thereby  ofiended. 
But  he  protested,  that,  according  to  his  learning  and 
knowledge,  he  had  always  set  forth  the  honour  of  God, 
and  the  obedience  of  the  King's  laws.  Tlien  they  all 
prayed  for  the  pardon  of  their  sins,  and  constancy  and 
patience  in  their  sufferings:  and  so  they  embraced 
and  kissed  one  another;  and  then  the  executioners 
tied  them  to  the  stake,  and  set  fire  to  them. 

Their  death  did  rather  encourage  than  dishearten 
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BOOK  their  followers;  who,  seeing  such  an  extraordinary 
^^^'  measure  of  patience  in  them,  were  the  more  confirmed 
1540.  in  their  resolutions  of  suffering  for  a  good  conscience, 
and  for  his  name,  who  did  not  forsake  his  servants  in 
their  cruel  agonies.  One  difference  between  their 
sufferings,  and  the  other  three,  who  were  hanged  for 
asserting  the  Pope*s  supremacy,  was  remarkable;  that, 
though  the  others  demeaned  themselves  toward  them 
with  the  most  uncharitable  and  spiteful  malice  that 
was  possible,  (so  that  their  own  historian  says,  that 
their  being  carried  with  them  to  their  execution  was 
bitterer  to  them  than  death  itself,)  yet  they  declared 
their  hearty  forgiving  of  their  enemies,  and  of  Gardiner 
in  particular,  who  was  generally  looked  on  as  the 
person  that  procured  their  death ;  which  imputation 
stuck  fast  to  him,  though  by  a  printed  apol<^y  he 
studied  to  clear  himself  of  any  other  concernment  in 
it,  than  by  giving  his  vote  for  the  act  of  their  at- 
tainder. 
Bonner's  Now  Bonncr  began  to  show  his  nature.  Hitherto 
"^* /*  he' had  acted  another  part:  for,  being  most  extremely 
desirous  of  preferment,  he  had  so  complied  with  Crom- 
well and  Cranmer,  that  they  had  great  confidence  in 
him ;  and  he  being  a  blustering  and  forward  man, 
they  thought  he  might  do  the  Reformation  good  ser- 
vice, and  therefore  he  was  advanced  so  high  by  their 
means.  3ut  as  soon  as  ever  Cromwell  fell^  the  very 
next  day  he  showed  his  ingratitude,  and  how  nimbly 
he  turned  with  the  wind.  For  Grafton  the  printer, 
(whom  Cromwell  favoured  much  for  his  printing  the 
Bible,  and  who  was  by.  that  means  very  familiar  with 
Bonner,)  meeting  him,  said.  He  was  very  sorry  for  the 
news  he  heard  of  Cromwell's  being  sent  to  the  Tower. 
Bonner  answered.  It  had  been  good  he  had  been  dis- 
patched long  ago.  So  the  other  shrunk  away,  per- 
ceiving the  change  that  was  in  him*    And,  some  days 
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after  that,  Grafton  being  brought  before  the  council.for  BOOK 
some  verses  which  he  was  believed  to  have  printed  in  ^^^' 
commendation  of  Cromwell,  Bonner  informed  the  1540. 
council  of  what  Grafton  had  said  to  him  upon  Crom- 
well's being  arrested,  to  make  the  other  charge  seem 
the  more  probable.  Yet  Audley  the  Chancellor  was 
Grafton  s  friend,  and  brought  him  off.  But  Bonner 
gave  the  city  of  London  quickly  cause  to  apprehend 
the  utmost  severities  from  him ;  for  many  were  in- 
dicted by  his  procurement.  Yet  the  King  was  loth  to 
give  too  many  instances  of  cruelty  in  this  declination 
of  his  age ;  and  therefore,  by  an  order  from  the  Star- 
Chamber,  they  were  discharged.  ^  But,  upon  what  mo- 
tives I  cannot  fancy,  he  picked  out  an  instance,  which, 
if  the  deeper  stains  of  his  following  life  had  not  dash- 
ed all  particular  spots,  had  been  sufficient  to  have 
blemished  him  for  ever.  There  was  one  Richard  Me- 
kins,  a  boy  not  above  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  both 
illiterate  and  very  ignorant,  who  had  said  somewhat 
against  the  corporal  presence  of  Christ's  body  in  the 
sacrament,  and  in  commendation  of  Doctor  Barnes. 
Upon  this  he  was  indicted.  The  words  were  proved 
by  two  witnesses,  and  a  day  was  appointed  for  the 
juries  to  bring  in  their  verdict.  The  day  being  come, 
the  grand-jury  was  called  for :  then  the  foreman  said, 
they  had  found  nothing.  This  put  Bonner  in  a  fury, 
and  he  charged  them  with  perjury  :  but  they  said  they 
could  find  nothing,  for  the  witnesses  did  not  agree. 
The  one  deposed,  that  he  had  said  the  sacrament  was 
nothing  but  a  ceremony  i  and  the  other,  that  it  was 
nothing  but  a  signification.    But  Bonner  still  persisted, 

.   and  told  them,  that  be  had  said,  that  Barnes  died  holy. 

V.  But  they  could  not  find  these  words  to  be  against  the 
statute.  Upon  which  Bonner  cursed,  and  was  in  a 
great  rage,  and  caused  them  to  go  aside  again :  so 
tbey^  being  overawed,  returned  and  found  the  indict- 
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BOOK  ment.    Then  sate  the  jury  upon  life  and  death,  who 
^^^'     found  him  guilty;  and  he  was  adjudged  to  be  burnt. 
1540.    But  when  he  was  brought  to  the  stake,  he  was  taught 
to  speak  much  good  of  Bonner,  and  to  condemn  all 
heretics,   and  Barnes    in    particular,   saying,   he  had 
learned  heresy  of  him.     Thus  the  boy  was  made  to  die 
with  a  lie  in  his  mouth.     For  Barnes  held  not  that 
opinion  of  the  sacrament's  being  only  a  ceremony  or 
signification,  but  was  a  zealous  Lutheran :  which  ap- 
peared very   signally  on   many  occasions,   chiefly  in 
Lambert's  case.     Three  others  were  also  burnt  at  Salis- 
bury upon  the  same  statute,  one  of  whom  was  a  priest. 
Two  also  were  burnt  at  Lincoln  in  one  day :  besides,  a 
great  number  of  persons  were  brought  in  trouble,  and 
kept  long  in  prison  upon  the  statute  of  the  six  Articles. 
But  more  blood  I  find  not  spilt  at  this  time. 
Newbi-         In  the  end  of  this  year  were  the  new  bishopricks 
foSdtai    founded.     For  in  December  was  the  abbey  of  West- 
minster converted  into  a  bishop's  see,  and  a  deanery 
and  twelve  prebends,  with  the  officers  for  a  cathedral 
and  a  choir.     And  in  the  year  following,  on  the  fourth 
of  August,  the  King  erected,  out  of  the  monastery  of 
St.  Werburgh  at  Chester,  a  bishoprick,  a  deanery,  and 
six  prebends.     In  September,  out  of  the  monastery  at 
St.  Peter's  at  Glocester,  the  King  endowed  a  bishop- 
rick, a  deanery,  and  six  prebendaries.  And  in  the  same 
month,  the  abbey  of  Peterborough  was  converted  to  a 
bishop's  seat,  a  deanery,  and  six  prebendaries.     And  to 
lay  this  whole  matter  together,  two  years  after  this,  the 
abbey  of  Osney  in  Oxford  was  converted  into  a  bishop- 
rick, a  deanery,  and  six  prebends.    And  the  monasteiy 
of  St.  Austin's  in  Bristol  was  changed  into  the  same 
use.    There  are  many  other  grants  also  in  the  rolls, 
both  to  the  bishops,  and  deans,  and  chapters  of  these 
sees.     But  these  foundations  will  be  better  understood 
by  their  charters ;  of  which,  since  the  bishoprick  of 
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Westminster  is  least  known,  because  long  ligo  sup-  BOOK 
pressed,  I  hare  chosen  to  set  down  the  charter  of  that  ^^^' 
see,  which  the  reader  will  find  in  the.  Collection  :  and  1540. 
they  running  all  in  the  same  style,  one  may  serve  for^^J^^; 
the  rest  The  substance  of  the  preamble  is,  ^'  That 
^^  the  King,  being  moved  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  in- 
'^  tending  nothing  more  than  that  true  religion,  and  the 
^'  sincere  worship  of  God,  should  not  be  abolished,  bat 
"  rather  restored  to  the  primitive  sincerity,  and  re- 
'*  formed  from  those  abuses  with  which  the  profession 
^  and  the  lives  of  the  monks  had  so  long  and  so  la- 
"  mentably  corrupted  religion ;  had,  as  hr  as  human 
"infirmity  could  foresee,  designed  that  the  word  of 
"  God  might  be  sincerely  preached,  the  sacraments 
"  purely  administered,  good  order  kept  up,  the  3routh 
^'  well  instructed,  and  old  people  relieved,  with  other 
"  public  alms-deeds :  and  therefore  the  King  erected 
"  and  endowed  these  sees.*"  The  day  after  these  seve- 
ral grants,  there  followed  a  writ  to  the  Archbishop, 
containing,  that  the  King  had  appointed  such  a  person 
to  be  bishop  of  that  see,  requiring  him  to  consecrate 
and  ordain  htm  in  doe  form.  Then  the  priories  at 
most  cathedrals,  such  as  Canterbury,  Winchester,  Du- 
resme,  Worcester,  Carlisle,  Rochester,  and  Ely,  were 
also  converted  into  deaneries,  and  colleges  of  prebends, 
with  many  other  officers,  and  an  allowance  of  charity 
to  be  yearly  distributed  to  the  poor. 

But  as  all  this  came  far  short  of  what  the  King  hadcranmcr'f 
once  intended,  so  Cranmer's  design  was  quite  disap-cwIC""'' 
pointed :  for  he.  had  projected,  that  in  every  cathedral 
there  should  be  provision  made  for  readers  of.  divinity^ 
and  of  Greek  and  Hebrew;  and  a  great  number  of  stu- 
dents, to  be  both  exercised  in  the  daily  worship  of  God^ 
and  trained  Up  in  study  and  devotion,  whom  the  bi^ 
shop  might  transplant  out  of  this  nursery  into  all  the 
parts  of  his  diocese;    And  thus  every  bishop  ahould 
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BOOK  have  had  a  college  of  clergymen  under  his  eye,  to  be 
"^*  preferred  according  to  their  merit.  He  saw  great  di»- 
1540.  orders  among  some  prebendaries,  and,  in  a  long  letter, 
the  original  of  which  I  have  seen,  he  expressed  his  re- 
gret that  these  endowments  went  in  such  a  channel. 
Yet  now  his  power  was  not  great  at  court,  and  the 
other  party  run  down  all  his  motions.  But  those  who 
observed  things  narrowly,  judged,  that  a  good  mixture 
of  prebendaries,  and  of  young  clerks,  bred  up  about  ca* 
thedrals  under  the  bishop*s  eye,  and  the  conduct  and 
direction  of  the  dean  and  prebendaries,  had  been  one 
of  the  greatest  blessings  that  could  have  befallen  the 
church;  which  not  being  sufficiently  provided  of  houses 
for  the  forming  of  the  minds  and  manners  of  those  who 
are  to  be  received  into  orders,  has  since  felt  the  ill  ef- 
fects of  it  very  sensibly.  Against  this  Cranmer  had 
projected  a  noble  remedy,  had  not  the  popish  party 
then  at  court,  who  very  well  apprehended  the  advan- 
tages such  nurseries  would  have  given  to  the  Refor- 
mation, borne  down  this  proposition,  and  turned  all  the 
Kings's  bounty  and  foundations  another  way.  . 
•Tfiese  These  new  foundations  gave  some  credit  to  the  King*s 

^^JJI^®"*  proceedings,  and  made  the  suppression  of  chantries 
and  chapels  go  on  more  smoothly.  But  those  of  the 
Roman  party  beyond  sea  censured  this,  as  they  had 
done  all  the  rest  of  tlie  King's  actings.  They  said 
it  was  but  a  slight  restitution  of  a  small  part  of  the 
goods  of  which  he  had  robbed  the  church.  And  ihej 
complained  of  the  King's  encroaching  on  the  spiritual 
jurisdiction  of  the  church,  by  dismembering  dioceses, 
and  removing  churches  from  one  jurisdiction  to  an* 
other.  To  this  it  vras  answered,  that  the  necessities 
which  their  practices  put  on  the  King,  both  to  fortify 
his  coast  and  dominions,  to  send  money  beyond  sea 
for  keeping  the  war  at  a  distance  from  himself,  and  to 
secure  his  quiet  at  home  by  easy  grants  of  these  lands» 
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made  him  that  he  could  not  do  all  that  he  intended.  BOOK 
And  for  the  division  of  dioceses,  many  things  were__2__ 
brought  from  the  Roman  law,  to  show^  that  the  division  i540. 
of  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  whether  of  patriarchs, 
primates,  metropolitans,  or  bishops,  was  regulated  by 
the  emperors,  of  which  the  ancient  councils  always  ap- 
proved. And  in  England,  when  the  bishoprick  of 
Lincoln  being  judged  of  too  great  an  extent,  the  bishop- 
rick of  Ely  was  taken  out  of  it,  it  was  done  only  by  the 
King,  with  the  consent  of  his  clergy  and  nobles.  Pope 
Nicolas  indeed  officiously  intruded  himself  into  that 
matter,  by  sending  afterwards  a  confirmation  of  that 
which  was  done :  but  that  was  one  of  the  great  arts 
of  the  papacy,  to  offer  confirmations  of  things  that  were 
done  i/^ithout  the  popes.  For  these  being  easily  re^ 
ceived  by  them  that  thought  of  nothing  more  than  to 
give  the  better  countenance  to  their  owniacts,  the  poped 
afterwards  founded  a  right  on  these  confirmations.  The 
very  receiving  of  them  was  pretended  to  be  an  acknoW' 
ledgment  of  a  title  in  the  Pope :  and  the  matter  was  so 
artificially  managed^  that  princes  were  noosed  into 
some  approbation  of  such  a  pretence,  before  they*  were 
aware  of  it.  And  then  the  authority  of  the  canon-law 
prevailing,  maxims  were  laid  down  in  it,  by  which  the 
most  tacit  and  inconsiderate  acts  of  princes  were  con- 
strued to  such  senses,  as  still  advanced  the  greatness  of 
the  papal  pretensions. 

Tliis  business  of  the  new  foundations  being  thus  set- 
tled, the  matters  of  the  church  were  now  put  in  a  me- 
thod ;  and  the  Bishops*  Book  was  the  standard  of  reli- 
gion: so  that  whosoever  was  not  agreeable  to  that  was 
judged  heretical,  whether  it  leaned  to  the  one  side  or 
the  other.  But  it  seems  that  the  King,  by  some  secret 
order,  had  chained  up  the  party,  which  was  going  ou 
in  the  execution  of  the  statute  of  the  six  Articles,  that 
they  should  not  proceed  capitally. 

N  n  2 
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BOOK      Thus  matters  went  this  year;  and  with  this  the  se* 
'^^*  ^ries  of  the  history  of  the  Reformation,  made  by  this 


154Q.  King,  ends :  for  it  was  now  digested  and  formed  into  a 
2?*^'*^  body.  What  followed  was  not  in  a  thread,  but  now  and 
court  at     then  some  remarkable  things  were  done  ;  sometimes  in 

this  arae.  .  . 

favour  of  the  one,  and  sometimes  of  the  other  party. 
For,  after  Cromwell  fell,  the  King  did  not  go  on  so 
steadily  in  any  thing  as  he  had  done  formerly.  Crom- 
well had  an  ascendant  over  him,  which,  after  Cardinal 
Wolsey's  fall,  none  besides  himself  ever. had.  They 
knew  how  to  manage  the  King^s  uneasy  and  imperious 
humour ;  but  now  none  had  such  a  power  over  him. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  rich  and  brave,  and  made 
his  court  well,  but  had  not  so  great  a  genius;  so  that 
th^  King  did  rather  trust  and  fear,  than  esteem  him. 
Gardiner  was  only  a  tool;  and,  being  of  an  abject  spirit, 
was  employed,  but  not  at  all  reverenced,  by  the  King. 
Cranmer  retained  always  his  candour  and  simplicity, 
and  was  a  great  prelate ;  but  neither  a  good  courtier, 
nor  a  statesman:  and  the  King  esteemed  him  more 
for  his  virtues,  than  for  his  dexterity  and  cunning  in 
business.  So  that  now  the  King  was  left  wholly  to 
himself;  and,  being  extreme  humorous  and  impatient, 
there  were  more  errors  committed  in  the  last  years  of 
his  government,  than  had  been  for  his  whole  reign  be- 
fore. France  forsook  him;  Scotland  made  war  upon 
him,  which  might  have  been  fatal  to  him,  if  their  King 
had  not  died  in  the  beginning  of  it,  leaving  an  infant 
princess,  but  a  few  days  old,  behind  him.  And  though 
the  Emperor  made  peace  with  him,  yet  it  was  but  an 
hollow  agreement:  of  all  which  I  shall  give  but  slender 
hints  in  the  rest  of  this  book ;  and  rather  open  some 
few  particulars,  than  pursue  a  continued  narration, 
since  the  matter  of  my  work  fails  me. 
The  Bible  In  May,  the  thirty-third  year  of  the  King*s  reign,  a 
ict^f?^****  new  impression  of  the  Bible  was  finished;   and  the 
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^^^gi  ^y  proclamation,  "  required  all  curates,  and  pa-  BOOK 
"  rishioners  of  every  town  and  parish,  to  provide  them-     ^^^' 
"  selves  a  copy  of  it  before  AUhallowtide,  under  the  pe-    1540. 
"  nalty  of  forfeiting  forty  shillings  a  month,  after  that,  churches. 
«  tiU  they  had  done.     He  declared  that  he  set  it  forth  ^JJ^^;;,^ 
^*  to  the  end  that  his  people  might,  by  reading  it,  per- 
"  ceive  the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  God  ;  ob- 
"  serve  his  commandments,  obey  the  laws  and  their 
"  prince,  and  live  in  godly  charity  among  themselves  : 
"  but  that  the.  King  did  not  thereby  intend  that  his 
'^  subjects  should  presume  to  expound,  or  take  argu- 
"  ments  from  Scripture,  nor  disturb  divine  service  by 
*^  reading  it  when  mass  was  celebrating ;  but  should 
^^  read  it  meekly,  humbly,  and  reverently,  for  their  in- 
"  struction,  edification,  and  amendment."     There  was 
also  care  taken  so  to  regulate  the  prices  of  the  Bibles, 
that  there  should  be  no  exacting  on  the  subject's  in  the 
sale  of  them.     And  Bonner,  seeing  the  King's  mind 
was  set  on  this,  ordered  six  of  these  great  Bibles  to  be 
set  up  in  several  places  of  St.  Paul's  ;  that  all  persons, 
who  could  read,  might  at  all  times  have  free  access  to 
them.     And,  upon  the  pillars  to  which  these  Bibles 
were  chained,  an  exhortation  was  set  up,  ^^  admonish- Collect. 
"  ing  nil  that  came  thither  to  read^  that  they  should   ""^ '  '** 
"  lay  aside  vain-glory,  hypocrisy,  and  all  other  corrupt 
"  affections,  and  bring  with  them  discretion,  good  in- 
"  tentions,  charity,  reverence,  and  a  quiet  behaviour, 
•*  for  the  edification  of  their  own  souls;  but  not  to  draw 
"multitudes  about  them,  nor  to  make  expositions  of 
"  what  they  read,  nor  to  read  aloud,  nofr  make  noise  in 
"  time  of  divine  service,  nor  enter  into  disputes  con- 
"  cerning  it."     But  people  came  generally  to  hear  the 
Scriptures  read ;  and  such  as  could  read,  and  had  clear 
voices,  came  often  thither  with  great  crowds   about 
them.    And  many  set  their  children  to  school^  that . 
they  might  carry  them  with  them  to  St.  PauFs,  and 
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BOOK  hear  them  read  the  Scriptures.     Nor  could  the  people 
^^^'     be  hindered  from   entering  into  disputes  about  some 

1540,  places :  for  who  could  hear  the  words  of  the  institution 
of  the  sacrament,  Drink  ye  all  of  it,  or  St.  PauFs  dis- 
course against  worship  in  an  unknown  tongue,  and  not 
from  thence  be  led  to  consider,  that  the  people  were  de- 
prived of  the  cup,  which,  by  Christ's  express  com- 
mand, was  to  be  drank  by  all :  and  that  they  were  kept 
in  a  worship,  to  which  the  unlearned  could  not  say, 
/4men ;  since  they  understood  not  what  was  said,  ei- 
ther in  the  collects  or  hymns  ?  So  the  King  had  many 
complaints  brought  him  of  the.  abuses  that  were  said  to 
have  risen  from  the  liberty  given  the  people  to  read 
the  Scriptures.  Upon  which  Bonner  (no  doubt  hav- 
ing obtained  the  King*s  leave)  set  up  a  new  advertise- 
ment, in  which  he  complained  of  these  abuses  in  the 
reading  the  Bible ;  for  which  he  threatened  the  people, 
that  he  would  remove  these  Bibles  out  of  the  church,  if 
they  continued,  as  they  did,  to  abuse  so  high  a  favour. 
Yet  these  complaints  produced  no  further  severity  at 
this  time ;  but  by  them  the  popish  party  afterwards 
obtained  what  they  desired*  This  summer  the  King 
turned  the  monastery  of  Burton  upon  Trent  into  a 
collegiate  church  for  a  dean  and  four  prebends ;  and 
the  monastery  of  Thornton  in  Lincolnshire  into  an- 

1541.  other  for  a  dean  and  four  prebends.  In  this  year 
Briu'n  Craijmer  took  it  into  consideration,  to  what  excess  the 
aTuIc*'^'  tables  of  the  bishops  had  risen,  whereby  those  reve- 
»Jo"*  nues,  that  oyght  to  have  been  applied  to  better  purposes, 
men's  wcrc  wastcd  on  great  entertainments ;  which,  though 
►eepiog.     they  passed  under  the  decent  name  of  hospitality,  yet 

were  in  themselves  both  too  high  and  expensive,  and 
proved  great  hinderapces  to  churchmen's  charity  in 
more  necessary  and  profitable  instances,  He  therefore 
set  out  an  order  for  regulating  that  expence ;  by  which 
j^ix  arphbishop's  table  was  iiot  to  exceed  six  dishes  of 
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meat,  and  four  of  *  banquet ;  a  bishops's,  five  dishes  of  BOOK 
meat,  and  three  of  banquet;  a  deans  or  archdeacon's 
table  was  not  to  exceed  four  dishes,  and  two  of  ban-     ^^i- 
quet ;  and  other  clergymen  might  be  served  only  with*^^*"** 
two  dishes.     But  he  that  gives  us  the  account  of  this, 
laments  that  this  regulation  took  no  effect :  and  com- 
plains, that  the  people,  expecting  generally  such  splen- 
did housekeeping  from  the  dignified  clergy,  and  not 
considering  how  short  their  revenues  are  of  what  they 
were  anciently;  they,  out  of  a  weak  compliance  with  the 
m\iltitude,  have  disabled  themselves  of  keeping  hospi- 
tality, as  our  Saviour  ordered  it,  not  for  the  rich,  but 
the  poor ;  not  to  mention  the  other  ill  effects  that  fol- 
low too  sumptuous  a  table. 

In  the  end  of  this  year,  the  tragical  fall  of  the  Queen  The  King 
put  a  stop  to  all  other  proceedings.  The  King  had  York, 
invited  his  nephew,  the  King  of  Scotland,  to  meet  him 
at  York,  who  was  resolved  to  come  thither.  The  King 
intended  to  gain  upon  him  all  he  could,  and  to  engage 
him  to  foHow  the  copy  he  had  set  him,  in  extirpating 
the  Pope's  supremacy,  and  suppressing  abbeys,  and  to 
establish  a  firm  agreement  in  all  other  things.  The 
clei^y  of  Scotland  feared  the  ill  effects  of  that  interview; 
especially  their  King  being  a  prince  of  most  extraordi- 
nary parts,  who,  had  he  not  blemished  his  government 
with  being  so  extremely  addicted  to  his  pleasures,  was 
the  greatest  prince  that  nation  had  for  several  ages. 
He  was  a  great  patron  of  learning,  and  executor  of  jus- 
tice: he  used  in  person  and  incognito  to  go  over  his 
kingdom,  and  see  how  justice  was  every  where  done. 
He  had  no  very  good  opinion  of  the  religious  orders,  and 
had  encouraged  Buchanan  to  write  a  severe  and  witty 
libel  against  the  Franciscan  friars.  So  that  they  were 
very  apprehensive  that  he  might  hav^  been  wrought  on 
by  his  uncle :  therefore  they  used  all  their  endeavours 
to  divert  hb  journey.    But  the  French  King,  that  had 
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BOOK  him  fast  engaged  to  his  interest^  falling  then  off  from 
^^^'     the  King,  wrought  OKire  on  him.  So,  instead  <^ meeting 
1641.    the  King  at  York,  where  magnificent  preparations  were 
made  for  his  reception,  he  sent  his  excuse ;  which  pro- 
voked his  uncle^  and  gave  occasion  to  a  breach  that  fol- 
lowed not  long  after. 
An  account     But  here  I  shall  craye  the  reader*s  leave  to  give  a  fiill 

of  the  state  .  --        ,.    .  .... 

of  Scotland,  representation  of  the  state  of  religion  at  this  time  m 
Scotland,  and  of  the  footing  the  Reformation  had  got 
there.     Its  neighbourhood  to  England,  and  the  union 
of  these  king)ioms  first  in  the  sisLme  religion,  and  since 
under  the  same  princes,  together  with  the  intercourse 
that  was  both  in  this  and  the  next  reign  between  these 
nations,  seem  not  only  to  justify  this  digressi<Hi,  but 
rather  challenge  it  as  a  part  of  the  history,  without 
which  it  would  be  defective.     And  it  may  be  the  ra- 
ther expected  from  one,  who  had  his  birth  andeduca* 
tion  in  that  kingdom. 
The  begin-      The  Correspondence  between  that  crown  and  France 
"c^ins     ^^^  ^^  cause,  that  what  learning  they  had  came  from 
there;       Paris,  whcrc  our  Kings  generally  kept  some  scholars; 
and  from  that  great  nurseiy  they  were  brought  over, 
and  set  in  the  universities  of  Scotland  to  propagate 
learning  there.     From  the  year  1412,  in  which  Ward- 
law,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  first  founded  that  uai« 
versity,  learning  had  made  such  a  progress^  that  mor^ 
colleges  were  soon  after  founded  in  that  city.    Univer- 
sities were  also  founded  both  at  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen, 
which  have   since  furnished   that  nation  with  many 
And  of  the  eminent  scholars  in  all  professions.    But  at  the  time 
tion.""^   that  learning  came  into  Scotland,  the  knowledge  of 
true  religion  also  followed  it ;  and,  in  that  same  Arch- 
bishop's  time,  one  John  Resby,  an  Englishman,  a  fol' 
lower  of  WickliiTs  opinions,  was  charged  with  heresy. 
Archbishop  Forty  articles  were  objected  to  him,  of  which  two  are 
spotswqpd.  ^^j^  mentioned.    The  oue  was,  that  the  Pope  is  mi 
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Chrisfs  vicar.    The  other  was,  thai  he  was  not  to  be  BOOK 
esteemed  a  Pape^  if  he  was  a  man  of  wicked  life.     For     ^^^' 
maintaining  these,  he  was  burnt  anno  1407.     Twenty-    1541. 
four  years  after  that,  one  Paul  Craw  came  6ut  of  Ger-^^"^- 
many,  and,  being  a  Bohemian  and  an  Hussite,  was  in- 
fusing his  doctrine  into  some  at  St.  Andrew's ;  which 
being  discovered,  he  was  judged  an  obstinate  heretic, 
and  burnt  there  anno  1432.     And^  to  encourage  people 
to  prosecute  such  persons,  Fogo,  who  had  discovered 
him,  was  rewarded  with  the  abbey  of  Melross  soon 
afiier. 

It  does  not  appear  that  those  doctrines,  which  were 
called  Loliardies  in  England,  had  gained  many  follow- 
ers in  Scotland  till  near  the  end  of  that  century.  But 
then  it  was  found  that  they  were  much  spread  over  the 
western  parts ;  which  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
England,  those  who  were  persecuted  there  might  per- 
haps fly  into  Scotland,  and  spread  their  doctrine  in 
that  kingdom.  Several  persons  of  quality  were  then  Spotswood. 
charged  with  these  articles,  and  brought  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Glasgow's  courts.  But  they  answered  him 
with  such  confidence,  that  he  thought  fit  to  discharge 
them,  with  an  admonition  to  take  heed  of  new  doc- 
trines, and  to  content  themselves  with  the  faith  of  the 
church. 

At  this  time  the  clergy  in  Scotland  were  both  very  The  clergy 

1     !•        1  •         1     •  rm  1      were  both 

Ignorant  and  dissolute  m  their  manners.  Ine  secular ignonnt 
clergy  minded  nothing  but  their  tithes,  and  did  either*"^*™  ' 
hire  some  friars  to  preach,  or  some  poor  priests  to  sing 
masses  to  them  at  their  churches.  The  abbots  had 
possessed  themselves  of  the  best  seats,  and  the  greatest 
wealth  of  the  nation :  and,  by  a  profiise  superstition, 
almost  the  one  half  of  the  kingdom  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  churchmen.  The  bishops  looked  more  after  the 
aflairs  of  the  state,  than  the  concerns  of  the  church;  and 
were  resolved  to  maintain,  by  their  cruelly,  what  theif 
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BOOK  predecessors  had  acquired  by  fraud  and  impostures. 
^^^'  And,  as  Lesley  himself  confesses,  there  was  no  pains 
1541.  taken  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  principles  of  reli- 
gion ;  nor  were  the  children  at  all  catechised,  but  left 
in  ignorance :  and  the  ill  lives  of  the  clergy,  who  were 
both  covetous  and  lewd,  disposed  the  people  to  favour 
those  that  preached  for  a  reformation.  The  first  that 
Patrick  Ha- suffered  in  this  age  was  Patrick  Hamilton,  a  person  of 
^fi^ls.  ^ery  noble  blood :  his  father  was  brother  to  the  Earl  of 
Arran,  and  his  mother  sister  to  tlie  Duke  of  Albany ; 
so  nearly  was  he  on  both  sides  related  to  the  King. 
He  was  provided  of  the  abbey  of  Fern  in  his  youth ; 
and,  being  designed  for  greater  preferments,  he  was 
sent  to  travel.  But,  as  he  went  through  Germany,  he 
contracted  a  friendship  with  Luther,  Melanthon,  and 
others  of  their  persuasion;  by  whose  means  he  was  in- 
structed in  the  points  about  which  they  diflered  finom 
the  church  of  Rome.  He  returned  to  Scotland,  that  he 
might  communicate  that  knowledge  to  others,  with 
which  himself  was  so  happily  enlightened.  And,  little 
considering  either  the  hinderance  of  his  further  prefer- 
ment, or  the  other  dangers  that  might  lie  in  his  way, 
he  spared  not  to  lay  open  the  corruptions  of  the  Roman 
church,  and  to  show -the  errors  that  had  crept  into  the 
Christian  religion.  He  was  a  man  both  of  great  learn- 
ing, and  of  a  sweet  and  charming  conversation,  and 
came  to  be  followed  and  esteemed  by  all  sorts  of  peo* 
pie. 

The  clergy,  being  enraged  at  this,  invited  him  to 
St  Andrew's,  that  there  might  be  conferences  held  with 
him  about  those  points  which  he  condemned.  And 
one  Friar  Campbel,  Prior  of  the  Dominicans,  who  had 
the  reputation  of  a  learned  man,  was  appointed  to  treat 
with  him.  They  had  many  conferences  together,  and 
the  Prior  seemed  to  be  convinced  in  most  points ;  and 
acknowledged  there  were  many  things  in  the  church 
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that  required  reformation.     But  all  this  while  he  was  BOOK 
betraying  him ;  so  that,  when  the  Abbot  looked  for  no     ^^^' 


such  thing,  he  was  in  the  night*time  made  prisoner,  ^^i- 
and  carried  to  the  Archbishop*s  castle.  There  several ' 
articles  were  objected  to  him,  about  original  sin,  free- 
will, justification,  good  works,  priestly  absolution,  auri- 
cular confession,  purgatory,  and  the  Pope^s  being  Anti- 
christ. Some  of  these  he  positively  adhered  to,  the 
others  he  thought  were  disputable  points ;  yet  he  said 
he  would  not  condemn  them,  except  he  saw  better  rea- 
sons than  any  he  had  yet  heard.  The  matter  was  re- 
ferred to  twelve  divines  of  the  university,  of  whom 
Friar  Campbel  was  one :  and,  within  a  day  or  two,  they 
censured  all  his  tenets  as  heretical,  and  contrary  to  the 
fiuth  of  the  church.  On  the  first  of  March  judgment 
was  given  upon  him  by  Beaton,  Archbishop  of  St.  An- 
drew's ;  with  whom  sate  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  the 
Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  Brichen  and  Dunblain,  five  abbots, 
and  many  of  the  inferior  clergy.  They  also  made  the 
whole  university,  old  and  young,  sign  it.  He  was  de- 
clared an  obstinate  heretic,  and  delivered  to  the  secular 
power. 

The  King  had  at  that  time  gone  a  pilgrimage  to  Ross  ; 
and  the  clergy,  fearing  lest  nearness  of  blood,  with  the 
intercessions  which  mightbemade  for  him,should  snatch 
this  prey  out  of  their  hands,  proceeded  that  same  day 
to  his  execution.  So  in  the  afternoon  he  was  brought 
to  the  stake  before  St.  Salvator*s  college.  He  stripped 
himself  of  his  garments,  and  gave  them  to  his  man ; 
and  said,  He  had  no  nwre  to  leave  Aim,  but  the  example 
of  his  death :  that  he  prayed  him  to  keep  in  mind.  For 
though  it  was  bitter  and  painful  in  maris  judgment j  yet 
it  was  the  entrance  to  everlasting  life^  which  none  could 
inherit  that  denied  Christ  before  such  a  congregation. 
Then  he  was  tied  to  a  stake,  and  a  great  deal  of  fewel 
was  heaped  about  him ;  which  he  seemed  not  to  fear. 
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BOOK  t)ut  continued  lifting  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  recom- 
^^'  mending  his  soul  to  God.  When  the  train  of  powder 
iML  was  kindled,  it  did  not  take  hold  of  the  fewel,  but  only- 
scorched  his  hand,  and  the  side  of  his  face.  This  occa- 
sioned some  delay,  till  more  powder  was  brought  from 
the  castle;  during  which  time  the  friars  were  very 
troublesome,  and  called  to  him  to  turn,  and  pray  to  our 
Lady,  and  say.  Salve  Regina.  None  were  more  oflS- 
cious  than  Friar  Campbel.  The  Abbot  wished  him  often 
to  let  him  alone,  and  give  him  no  more  trouble.  But 
the  Friar  continuing  to  importune  him,  he  said  to  him, 
ff^icked  man,  ihou  knowest  that  I  am  not  an  Aereiie, 
and  thai  it  is  the  truth  of  God  for  which  I  now  suffer. 
So  much  thou  didst  confess  to  me  in  private,  and  there- 
upon I  appeal, thee  to  answer  before  the  judgment-^eat 
of  Christ.  By  this  time  more  powder  was  brought, 
and  the  fire  was  kindled.  He  cried  out  with  a  loud 
voice.  How  long,  O  Lord,  shall  darkness  oppress  this 
realm  ?  How  long  wilt  thou  suffer  this  tyranny  of  men  9 
and  died  repeating  these  words,  Lord  tfesus,  receive  my 
spirit.  The  patience  and  constancy  he  expressed  in  his 
suiferings  made  the  spectators  generally  conclude  that 
he  was  a  true  martyr  of  Christ ;  in  which  they  were 
the  more  confirmed,  by  Friar  CampbeFs  falling  into 
great  despair  soon  after,  who  from  that  turned  frantic, 
and  died  within  a  year. 

On  this  I  have  insisted  the  more  fully,  because  it 
was  indeed  the  beginning  of  the  reformation  in  Scot- 
land ;  and  raised  there  an  humour  of  inquiring  into 
points  of  religion,  which  did  always  prove  fatal  to  the 
The  King's  church  of  Romc.     In  the  university  itself  many  were 
fevoure  the  wrought  ou,  and  particularly  one  Seaton,  a  Dominican 
tion!""*"  friar,  who  was  the  King's  Confessor.  He,  being  appoint- 
ed to  preach  the  next  Lent  at  St.  Andrew's,  insisted 
much  on  these  points :  "  That  the  law  of  God  was  the 
^^  only  rule  of  righteousness ;  that  sin  was  only  com* 
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^  mitted  when  God's  law  was  violated ;  that  no  man  BOOK 
•^  could  satisfy  for  sin  ;  and  that  pardon  was  to  be  ob-  ^^^' 
"  tained  by  unfeigned  repentance,  and  true  foith.**  But  1541* 
he  never  mentioned  purgatory,  pilgrimages,  merits,  nor 
prayers  to  saints  ;  which  used  to  be  the  subjects  on 
which  the  friars  insisted  most  on  these  occasions*  Being 
gone  from  St.  Andrew's,  he  heard  that  another  friar  of 
his  own  order  had  refuted  these  doctrines.  So  he  re- 
turned, and  confimied  them  in  another  sermon ;  in 
which  he  also  made  some  reflections  on  bishops  that 
were  not  teachers,  calling  them  dumb  dogs.  For  this 
he  was  carried  before  the  Archbishop ;  but  he  defended 
himself,  saying,  that  he  had  only,  in  St.  Paul's  words, 
said,  A  bishop  should  teach ;  and  in  Esaias's  words,  that 
such  as  did  not  teach  were  ijktmh  dogs :  but  having  said 
this  in  the  general,  he  did  not  apply  it  to  any  bishc^  in 
particular.  The  Archbishop  was  nettled  at  this  answer ; 
yet  resolved  to  let  him  alone  till  he  should  be  brought 
into  disgrace  with  the  King.  And  that  was  soon  done  1 
for  the  King  being  a  licentious  prince,  and  Friar  Seatom 
having  often  reproved  him  boldly  for  it,  he  grew  weary 
of  him.  The  clergy  perceiving  this,  were  resolved  to 
fall  upon  him.  So  he  withdrew  to  Berwick ;  but  wrote 
to  the  King,  that  if  he  would  hear  him  make  his  de* 
fence,  he  would  return  and  justify  all  that  he  had  taught. 
He  taxed  the  cruelty  of  the  clei^,  and  desired  the 
King  would  restrain  their  tyranny,  and  consider,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  protect  his  subjects  from  their  severity 
and  malice.  But  receiving  no  satisfactory  answer,  he 
lived  in  England,  where  he  was  entertained  by  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk  as  his  chaplain.  Not  long  after  tliis^ 
one  Forrest,  a  simple  Benedictine  monk,  was  accused  Fomfs 
for  having  said,  that  Patrick  Hamilton  had  died  a  marlyr  ..^^^^^^* 
yet  since  there  was  no  suflicient  proof  to  convict  him,  a 
friar,  one  Walter  Lainge,  was  sent  to  eonfess  him,  to 
whom  in  confession  he  acknowledged,  he  thought  Ha«- 
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BOOK  milton  was  a  good  man^  and  that  the  articles  for  which 
^^^'     he  was  condemned  might  be  defended.    This  being  re- 
1541.    vealed  by  the  friar^  was  taken  for  good  evidence :   so 
the  poor  man  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  as  an  heretic. 
As   he  was  led  out  to  his  execution,  he  said,  JTy  on 
falsehood, /y  on/riars,  reveaiers  of  cofifession  ;  let  never 
man  im^t  them  after  me :  they  are  desjnsers  of  God,  and 
deceivers  of  mjen.   When  they  were  considerii^  in  what 
place  to  burn  him,  a  simple  man,  that  attended  the 
Archbishop,  advised  to  burn  him  in  some  low  cellar ; 
for,  said  he,  the  smoke  of  Mr.  Patrick  Hamilton  has  in- 
fected  all  those  on  whom  it  blew. 
A  farther       Soon  after  this,  Abbot  Hamilton's  brother  and  sister 
inSoodand.were  brought  into  the  bishops*  courts;  but  the  King, 
who  favoured  this  brother,  persuaded  him  to  absent 
himself.     His  sister  and  six  others  being  brought  be- 
fore the  Bishop  of  Ross,  who  was  deputed  by  the  Arch- 
bishop ta  proceed  against  them,  the  King  himself  dealt 
with  the  woman  to  abjure,  which  she  and  the  other  six 
did.  Two  others  were  more  resolute ;  the  one  was  Nor- 
mand  Gowrlay,  who  was  charged  with   denying  the 
Pope's  authority  in  Scotland,  and  saying,  there  was  no 
purgatory  :    the  -  other  was  David  Straiton.     He  was 
charged  with  the  same  opinions.    They  also  alleged, 
that  he  had  denied  that  tithes  were  due  to  churchmen ; 
and  that,  when  the  Vicar  came  to  take  the  tithe  out  of 
some  fish-boats  that  belonged  to  him,  he  alleged,  the 
tithe  was  to  be  taken  where  the  stock  grew,  and  there- 
fore ordered  the  tenth  fish  to  be  cast  into  the  sea,  and 
ba^Je  the  Vicar  to  seek  them  there.    They  were  both 
judged  obstinate  heretics,  and  burnt  at  one  stake  the 
twenty-seventh  of  August,  1534.     Upon  this  persecu- 
tion, some  others,  who  were  cited  to  appear,  fled  into 
England.     Those  were,  Alexander  Alesse,  John  Fife, 
John  Mackbee,  and  one  MackdowgalL    The  first  of 
these  was  received  by  Cromwell  intp  his  family^  and 
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grew  into  great  favour  with  King  Henry,  and  was  com-  BOOK 
monly  called  his  scholar ;  of  whom  see  what  was  said, 
page  389-  But,  after  Cromwell's  death,  he  took  Fife  i54i. 
with  him,  ,and  they  went  into  Saxony,  and  were  both 
professors  in  Leipsick.  Mackbee  was  at  first  entertain- 
ed by  Shaxton,  Bishop  of  SaKsbury  ;  but  he  went  after- 
wards into  Denmark,  where  he  was  known  by  the  name 
of  Doctor  Maccabieus,  and  was  chaplain  to  King  Chris- 
tian the  Second. 

But  all  these  violent  proceedings  were  not  effectual 
enough  to  quench  that  light  which  was  then  shining 
there.  Many,  by  searching  the  Scriptures,  came  to  the  The  pro- 
knowledge  of  the  truth  ;  and  the  noise  of  what  was  theng^^^^. 
doing  in  England  awakened  others  to  make  further  in- "»*»<>»• 
quiries  into  matters  of  religion.  Pope  Clement  the  Se- 
venth, apprehending  that  King  Henry  might  prevail  on  lcsIcj. 
his  nephew  to  follow  his  example,  wrote  letters  full  of 
earnest  exhortations  to  him  to  continue  in  the  catholic 
faith.  Upon  which  King  James  called  a  parliament,  and 
there,  in  the  presence  of  the  Pope's  nuncio,  declared  his 
zeal  for  that  faith,  and  the  apostolic  see.  The  parliament 
also  concurred  with  him  in  it ;  and  made  acts  against 
heretics,  and  for  maintaining  the  Pope's  authority. 
That  same  Pope  did  afi:erwards  send  to  desire  him  to 
assist  him  in  making  war  against  the  King  of  England ; 
for  he  was  resolved  to  divide  that  kingdom  among  those 
who  would  assist  him  in  driving  out  King  Henry.  But 
the  firm  peace  at  that  time  between  the  King  of  Eng- 
land and  the  French  King  kept  him  quiet  from  any 
trouble,  which  otherwise  the  King  of  Scotland  might 
have  given  him.  Yet  King  Henry  sent  the  Bishop  of 
St.  David's,  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  brother.  Lord 
William  Howard,  to  him  so  unexpectedly,  that  they 
came  to  him  at  Sterlin  before  he  had  heard  of  their 
being  sent.  The  Bishop  brought  with  him  some  of  the  Buchanan, 
books  that  had  been  writ  for  the  justifying  King  Henry's 
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BOOK  proceeding;  and  desired  that  King  would  impartiiJfy 

^^^'     examine  them.     But  he  put  them  into  the  hands  of 

1541.     some  about  him  that  were  addicted  to  the  interests  ci 

Rome,  who,  without  ever  reading  them,  told  him  they 

were  full  of  pestilent  doctrine  and  heresy. 

The  secret  business  they  came  for  was,  to  persuade 
'  that  King  to  concur  with  his  uncle,  and  to  agree  on  an 

interview  between  them :  and  they  offered  him,  in  their 
master's  name,  the  Lady  Mary  in  marriage,  and  that 
•  Rcgni  he  should  be  made  Duke  of  York,  and  *  Lord  Lieute- 
cwfus!*  *"nant  of  all  England.  But  the  clergy  diverted  him 
from  it^  and  persuaded  him  rather  to  go  on  in  his  de- 
sign of  a  match  with  France.  And  their  counsels  did 
so  prevail,  that  he  resolved  to  go  in  person,  and  fetch  a 
Queen  from  thence.  On  the  first  of  January  15d7>  he 
was  married  to  Magdalen,  daughter  to  Francis  the  First : 
but  she  being  then  gone  far  in  a  consumption,  died 
soon  after  he  had  brought  her  home,  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  May.  She  was  much  lamented  by  all  per- 
sons, the  clergy  only  excepted ;  for  she  had  been  bred 
in  the  Queen  of  Navarre's  court,  and  so  they  appre^ 
hended  she  might  incline  the  King  to  a  reformation. 
But  he  had  seen  another  lady  in  France,  Mary  of 
Guise,  whom  he  then  liked  so  well,  that,  after  his 
Queen's  death,  he  sent  Cardinal  Beaton  into  France  to 
treat  for  a  match  with  her.  This  gave  the  clergy  as 
much  joy  as  the  former  marriage  had  raised  fear ;  for 
no  family  in  Christendom  was  more  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  papacy  than  that  was.  And  now  tfie 
King,  though  be  had  freer  thoughts  himself,  yet  was  so 
engaged  to  the  pretended  old  religion,  that  he  became 
a  violent  persecutor  of  all  who  differed  from  it- 
Thc  Kins  The  King  grew  very  expensive ;  he  indulged  himself 
TuwUdby  ^^^^  »»  *^is  pleasures;  he  built  four  noble  palaces, 
thfi  detssf.  winch,  considering  that  kingdom  and  that  age,  were 
very  extraordinary  buildings ;  he  bad  also  nmny  natural 
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children^  all  which  things  concurred  to  make  him  very  BOOK 
desirous  of  money.     There  were  two  different  parties  in     ^^^' 
the  court.    The  nobility,  on  the  one  hand,  represented    1541. 
to  him  the  great  wealth  that  the  abbots  had  gathered ; 
and  thaty  if  he  would  do  as  his  uncle  had  done,  he 
would  thereby  raise  his  revenue  to  the  triple  of  what  it 
was,   and  jprovide  plentifully  for   his   children.     The 
clergy,  on  the  other  hand,  assured  him,  that,  if  he  would 
set  up  a  strict  inquisition  of  heretics,  he  would  discover 
so  many,  men  of  estates  that  were  guilty,  that,  by  their 
forfeitures,  he  might  raise  about  an  hundred  thousand 
crowns  a  year :  and  for  his  children,  the  easiest  way  of 
providing  for  them  was,  to  give  them  good  abbeys  and 
priories.     This  they  thought  would  engage  both  the 
King  and  his  sons  to  maintain  their  rights  more  steadily, 
if  their  own  interests  were  interwoven  with  them.  They 
also  persuaded  the  King,  that,  if  he  maintained  the  esta* 
blished  religion,  it  would  give  him  a  good  interest  in 
England,  and  make  him  be  set  up  by  foreign  princes 
as  the  head  of  the  les^ue,  which  the  Pope  and  the 
Emperor  were  then  projecting  against  King  Henry. 
These  counsels  being  seconded  by  his  Queen,  who  was 
a  wise  and  good  lady,  but  wonderfully  zealous  for  the 
papacy,  did  so  prevail  with  him,  that,  as  he  made  four 
of  his  children  abbots  of  priors,  so  he  gave  way  to  the 
persecuting  humour  of  his  priests ;  and  gave  Sir  James 
Hamilton  (a  natural  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Arran^s,  in 
whom  the  clei^  put  much  confidence)  a  commission 
to  proceed  against  all  that  were  suspected  of  heresy.  Iii 
the  year   1539  many  were  cited   to  appear  before  a 
meeting  of  die  bishops  at  Edinburgh.    Of  those,  nine 
abjured,  many  were  banished,  and   five  were  burnt. 
Forrester,  a  gentleman,  Simpson,  a  secular  priest ;  Kil- 
lore  and  Beverage,  two  friars.;  and  Forrest,  a  canon  re- 
gular; were  burnt  on  the  Castfe-Hill  of  Edinburgh. 
The  last  of  these  was  a  zealous,  constant  preacher ;  which 
VOL.  u  00 
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BOOK  was  a  rare  thing  in  those  days.  His  diocesan,  the  Bi- 
^^^'  shop  of  Dunkeld,  sent  for  him,  and  rebuked  him  for  it, 
iwi.  and  bid  him,  when  he  found  a  good  Episthy  or  good 
Qospely  that  made  for  the  liberties  of  the  holy  churchy  to 
preach  on  thatj  and  let  the  rest  alone.  The  good  man 
answered,  he  had  read  both  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New ;  and  never  found  an  ill  EpistlCy  or  ill  Gospely  in 
any  of  them.  The  Bishop  replied,  that  he  thanked  God 
he  had  lived  well  these  many  years,  and  never  knew  either 
the  Old  or  New :  he  contented  himself  with  his  portuise, 
and  his  pontifical;  and  if  the  other  would  trouble  himr 
self  with  these  fantasies y  he  would  repent  ii  when  hd 
could  not  help  it.  Forrest  said,  he  was  resolved  to  do 
what  he  conceived  was  his  duty,  whatever  might  be  the 
danger  of  it.  By  this  it  appears,  how  deliberately  the 
clergy  at  that  time  delivered  themselves  up  to  ignorance 
and  superstition. 
Two  other  In  the  samc  year  Russel,  a  Franciscan  friar,  and  one 
*'**'*'^"  Kennedy,  a  young  man  of  eighteen  years  of  age,  were 
brought  before  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow.  That  Bi- 
shop was  a  learned  and  moderate  man,  and  was  much 
against  these  cruel  proceedings ;  he  was  also  in  great 
credit  with  the  King,  having  been  his  tutor.  Yet  he 
was  forced,  by  the  threatenings  of  his  brethren,  to  go  on 
with  the  persecution.  So  those  two,  Russel  and  Ken- 
nedy, being  brought  before  him,  Kennedy,  that  was 
young  and  fearful,  had  resolved  to  submit  and  abjure ; 
but,  being  brought  to  the  bar,  and  encouraged  by  Rua- 
seFs  discourses,  he  felt  so  high  a  measure  of  courage 
and  joy  in  his  heart,  that  he  fell  down  on  his  keee»^  and 
broke  forth  in  these  words :  "  Wonderful,  O  God,  is 
"  thy  love  and  mercy  towards  We,  a  miserable  wretch ! 
««  for  now,  when  I  would  have  denied  thee,  and  thy  Son 
"  my  Saviour,  thou  hast  by  thine  own  hand  pulled  me 
^'  back  from  the  bottom  of  hell,  and  given  me  most 
<'  heavenly  comfort,  which  hath  removed  the  ungodly 
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"fear  that  before  oppressed  my  mind.     Now  I  defy  BO  OK 
"  death;  do  what  you  please;  I  thank  God  I  am  ready,**     ^^' 
There  followed  a  long  dispute  E>etween  the  friar  and  the    i54i. 
divines  that  sate  with  the  Archbishop ;  but  when  he 
perceived  they  would  hear  nothing,  and  answered  him 
only  with  revilings  and  jeers,  he  gave  it  over,  and  con- 
cluded in  these  words  :  ^'  This  is  your  hour,  and  power 
^^  of  darkness ;    now  ye  sit  as  judges^  and  we  stand 
"  wrongfully  condemned :  but  the  day  cometh  which 
^^  will  show  our  innocence,  and  you  shall  see  your  own 
'^  blindness  to  your  everlasting  confusion :  go  on,  and 
'^  fiilfil  the  measure  of  your  iniquity.**    This  put  the 
Archbishop  in  great  confiision,  so  that  he  said  to  those 
about  him,  that  these  rigorous  executions  did  hurt  the 
cause  of  the  church  more  than  could  well  be  thought 
of;  and  he  declared  that  his  opinion  was,  that  their 
lives  should  be  spared,  and  some  other  course  taken 
vnth  them.    But  those  that  sate  with  him  said,  if  he 
took  a  course  different  from  what  the  ot;her  prelates  had 
taken,  he  was  not  the  church*s  friend.    This,  with  other 
threatening  expressions,  prevailed  so  far  on  his  fears,  that 
he  gave  judgment.     So  they  were  burnt :  but  atT  their 
death  they  expressed  so  much  constancy  and  joy,  that 
the  people  were  much  wrought  on  by  their  behaviour. 
Russel  encouraged  Kennedy,  his  partner  in  sufferings, 
in  these  words :  "  Fear  not,  brother,  for  he  is  more 
^^  mighty  that  is  in  us,  than  he  that  is  in  the  world. 
^^  The  pain  which  we  shall  sufier  is  short  and  light ;  but 
^^  our  joy  and  consolation  shall  never  have  an  end. 
^^  Dealli  cannot  destroy  us,  for  it  is  destroyed  already 
**  by  him,  for  whose  sake  we  suffer.     Therefore  let  us 
^'  strive  to  enter  in  by  the  same  straight  way,  which 
**  our  Saviour  hath  taken  before  us.**     With  the  blood 
of  such   martyrs  was  the  field  of  that  church   sown, 
which  did  quickly  rise  up  in  a  plentiful  harvest. 

Among  those  that  were  at  this  time  in  hazard,  George 
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BOOK  Buchanan  was  one*  The  dergy  were  resolved  to  bt 
^  ^}^'  revenged  on  him  for  the  sharpness  of  the  poems  he  had 
1641.  written  against  them.  And  the  King  had  so  absolutely 
kft  all  men  to  their  mercy,  that  he  had  died  with  the 
rest,  if  he  bad  not  made  his  escape  out  of  prison :  then 
he  went  beyond  sea,  and  Ihred  twen^  years  in  that 
exile,  and  was  forced  to  teach  a  school  most  part  of  the 
time  ;  yet  the  greatness  of  his  mind  was  not  oppressed 
with  that  mean  employment  In  his  writings  there  ap- 
pears, n6t  only  all  the  beauty  and  graces  of  the  Latin 
tongue,  but  a  vigour  of  mind,  and  quickness  of  thought, 
far  beyond  Bembo,  or  the  other  Italians,  who  at  that 
time  affected  to  revive  the  purity  of  the  Roman  stfrle. 
It  was  but  a  feeble  imitation  of  Tully  in  tit^m  ;  but  his 
style  is  so  natural  and  nervous,  and  his  reflectioiis  on 
things  are  so  sohd,  (besides  his  immortal  poems,  in 
which  he  shows  how  well  he  could  imitate  all  the  Ro- 
Man  poets  in  their  several  ways  of  writing,  that  be  who 
compares  them  will  be  often  tempted  to  prefer  the 
copy  to  the  original,)  that  he  is  justly  reckoned  the 
greatest  and  best  of  our  modem  authors.  This  was  the 
state  of  aflairs  at  this  time  in  jScotland.  And  so  I  shall 
leave  this  digression  ;  on  which  if  I  have  staid  too  long, 
my  kindness  to  my  native  country  must  be  my  excuse: 
and  now  I  return  to  the  affiiirs  of  England* 

The  King  went  his  progress  with  his  fair  and  bckvcd 
Queen  ;  and,  when  he  came  to  Yoi^,  he  issued  out  a  pro- 
clamation, *'  that  all  who  had  been  Aggrieved  for  want 
^  of  justice,  by  any  whom  he  had  foitoerly  employed, 
'^  should  come  to  him  and  his  council  for  rcdpess* 
This  was  done  to  cast  all  past  miscarriages  on  Crom- 
well, and  to  put  the  people  in  hopes  of  better  times. 
But,  upon  his  return  to  London,  he  met  with  a  new 
afBiction.  He  was  so  much  taken  with  his  Queen,  that, 
on  All-Saints  day,  when  he  received  the  sacrament,  he 
tipenly  gave  God  thanks  for  the  good  life  he  led^  and 
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tnitted  still  to  lead  with  her ;  and  desired  his  ghostly  BOOK 
father  to  join  with  him  in  the  same  thanksgiving  to  ^^^- 
God.  But  this  joy  lasted  not  long ;  for  the  next  day  isii. 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  cam^  to  him^  and  gave 
him  a  doleful  account  of  the  Queen's  ill  life,  as  it  had 
been  bnought  him  by  one  John  Lassels :  who,  whan  the 
Kno^  was  in  his  progress,  had  told,  him,  that  his  sister^ 
who  had  been  an  old  servant  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's, 
under  whose  care  the  Queen  was  brought  np,  said  to 
him,  that  the'  Queen  was  lewd,  and  that  one  Francis 
Deirham  had  enjoyed  her  often ;  as  also  one  Mannock ; 
with  other  foul  circumstances,  not  fit  to  be  related.  The 
Archbishop  communicated  it  to  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  the  other  privy-couirsellors  that  were  at  London, 
They  agreed,  that  liie  Archbishop  should  open  it  to  the. 
King»  But  he,  not  knowing  bow  to  do  it  in  discourse, 
set  it  down  in'  writing,  and  put  it  in  the  King's  handS't 
When  the  King  read  it,  he  seemed  much  perplexed ;  The 
but  loved  the  Queen  so  tenderly,  that  he  looked  on  itiin^e";' 
as  a  forgery.  And  now  the  Archbishop  was  in  extreme  ^**^^^^'^* 
danger ;  for  if  full  evidence  had  not  been  brought,  it  had 
been  certainly  turned  on  him  to  his  ruin.  The  King 
imparted  it  to  some  other  counsellors,  and  told  them, 
that  he  could  not  believe  it ;  yet  he  would  try  it  out, 
but  with  all  possible  secreey.  So  the  Lord  Privy-Seal 
was  sent  to  London  to  examine  Lassels,  who  stood  to 
what  he  had  informed.  Then  he  sent  the  same  lord 
into  Sussex,  where  Lassels'  sister  lived,  to  try  if  she 
would  justify  what  her  brother  had  reported  in  her 
name*  And  she  owning  it,  he  onlered  Beirham  and 
Mannock  to  be  arrested  upon  some  other  pretences; 
but  they,  being  examined,  not  only  confessed  what  was 
informed,  but  revealed  some  other  circumstances,  that 
showed  the  Queen  had  laid  aside  all  sense  of  modesty, 
as  well  as  ihe  fear  of  a  discovery ;  liiree  several  women 
having  been  witoesses  to  these  her  lewd  practices* 
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BOOK  The  report  of  that  struck  the  King  into  a  most  pro- 
•  _  found  pensiveness,  and  he  burst  out  into  tears,  and  la- 


iwi.    mented  his  misfortune.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  some  other  counsellors,  were  sent  to  examine  the 
^con.    Queen.     She  at  first  denied  eveiy  thing ;  but  when  she 
heracif  and  perceived  it  was  already  known,  she  confessed  all,  and 
set  it  under  her  hand.     There  were  also  evident  pre- 
sumptions that  she  had  intended  to  continue  that  course 
of  life :  for,  as  she  had  got  Deirham  into  her  service,  so 
she  had  brought  one  of  the  women,  who  had  been  for- 
merly privy  to  their  familiarities,  to  serve  about  her 
bedchamber.     One  Culpeper  was  also  charged   upon 
vehement  suspicion  :  for,  when  the  King  was  at  Lin- 
coln,  by  the  Lady  Rochford*s  means  he  was  brought 
into  the  Queen's  chamber  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  night, 
and  staid  there  till  four  the  next  morning.    The  Queen 
also  gave  him  a  gold  chain,  and  a  rich  cap.     He,  being 
examined,  confessed  the  crime ;  for  which  both  Deir- 
ham and  he  suffered.  Others  were  also  indicted  of  mis- 
prision of  treason,  and  condemned  to  perpetual  impri- 
sonment.    But  this  occasioned  a  new  parliament  to  be 
summoned. 
154S.        On  the  sixteenth  of  January  the  parliament  met ;  to 
liaSiCTt^**^  which  the  Bishops  of  Westminster,  Chester,  Peterbo- 
-  "^'       rough,  apd  Glocester,  had  their  writs.  The  Lord  Crom- 
well also  had  his  writ,  though  I  do  not  find  by  any  re- 
cord that  he  was  restored  in  blood.     On  the  twenty- 
^  eighth   pf  January,  the   Lord  Chancellor  moved  the 
House  of  Lords,  to  consider  the  case  the  King  was  in, 
by  the  Queen's  ill  carriage ;  and,  that  there  might  be  no 
ground  of  suspicion  or  oomplaint,  he  proposed,  that 
some  of  their  number  should  be  sent  to  examine  the 
Queen.  Whereupon  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  and  the  Bi- 
shop of  Westminster,  were  sent  to  her.   How  much  she 
[Confessed  to  them  is  not  very  clear,  neither  by  the 
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journal,  nor  the  act  of  parliament;  which  only  says,  BOOK 
that  she  confessied,  without  mentioning. the  particulars.     ^^^' 
Upon  this,  the  processes  of  those  that  had  been  for-     154S. 
merly  attainted  being  also  brought  as  an  evidence,  the 
act  passed  in  both  houses.     In  it  they  petitioned  the 
King, 

"  First,  Not  to  be  troubled  at  the  matter,  since  that'^**t 

'  about  the 

^'  might  be  a  means  to  shorten  his  hfe.  Queen. 

*^  Secondly,  To  pardon  every  thing  that  had  been 
'^  spoken  against  the  Queen. 

"  Thirdly,  That  the  Queen  and  her  complices  might 
*'  be  attainted  of  high-treason,  for  her  taking  Deirham 
'^  into  her  service ;  and  another  woman  into  her  cham- 
*^  ber,  who  had  known  their  former  ill  life ;  by  which 
'^  it  appeared  what  she  intended  to  do :  and  then  ad- 
•^  mitting  Culpeper  to  be  so  long  with  her  in  a  vile  place, 
^*  so  many  hours  in  the  night.  Therefore  it  is  desired, 
**  that  she  and  they,  with  the  bawd,  the  Lady  Rochford, 
*'  may  be  attainted  of  treason  ;  and  that  the  Queen  and 
^  the  Lady  Rochford  should  suffer  the  pains  of  death. 

"  Fourthly,  That  the  King  would  not  trouble  himself 
*'  to  give  his  assent  to  this  act  in  his  own  person,  but 
**  grant  it  by  his  letters-patents  under  his  hand  and 
*«  Great-Seal. 

«  Fifthly,  That  the  Dutchess  Dowager  of  Norfolk, 
*^  Countess  of  Bridgwater,  the  Lord  William  Howard 
**  and  his  lady,  the  four  other  men,  and  five  women, 
•*  who  were  already  attainted  by  the  course  of  common 
*'  law,  (except  the  Dutchess  of  Norfolk,  and  the  Coun- 
*^  tess  of  Bridgwater,)  that  knew  the  Queen's  vicious 
<'  life,  and  had  concealed  it,  should  be  all  attainted  of 
*^  misprision  of  treason.** 

It  was  also  enacted,  "  That  whosoever  knew  any  thing 
«*  of  the  incontinence  of  tl^e  Queen^  (for  the  time  being,) 
^*  should  reveal  it  with  all  possible  speed,  under  the 
¥  pains  of  treason.    And  that,  if  the  King  or  his  sue* 
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BOOK  '*  cessors  should  intend  to  many  any  woman,  whom 
^^'  ^^  they  took  to  be  a  pure  and  clean  maid ;  if  she,  not 
1542.  <<  being  so,  did  not  declare  the  same  to  the  King,  it 
^'  should  be  high-treason  ;  and  all  who  knew  it,  and  did 
**  not  reveal  it,  were  guilty  of  misprision  of  treason. 
"  And  if  the  Queen,  or  the  Prince's  wife,  should  procure 
"  any,  by  messages  or  words,  to  know  her  carnally ;  or 
"  any  other,  by  messages  or  words,  should  solicit 
"  them  ;  they,  their  counsellors  and  abettors,  are  to  be 
"  adjudged  high  traitors.** 
Ccnwrcs  This  act  being  assented  to  by  the  King's  letters-pa- 
pt^  it.  tents,  the  Queen  and  the  Lady  Rochford  were  behead* 
ed  on  Tower-Hill  the  twelfth  of  February,  The  Queen 
confessed  the  miscarriages  of  her  former  life,  before  the 
^  King  married  her :  but  stood  absolutely  to  her  denial, 
as  to  any  thing  after  that :  and  protested  to  Dr.  White, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Winchester,  that  she  took  God 
$tnd  his  angels  to  be  her  witnesses,  upon  the  salvation 
of  her  soul,  that  she  was  guiltless  of  that  act  of  defiling 
her  Sovereign's  bed,  for  which  she  was  condemned. 
Yet  the  lasciviousness  of  her  former  life  made  people 
incline  to  believe  any  ill  thing  that  could  be  reported 
of  her.  But  for  the  Lady  Rochford,  every  body  observed 
God's  justice  on  her ;  who  had  the  chief  hand  both  in 
Queen  Anne  Boleyn's,  and  her  own  husband's  death : 
and  it  now  appearing  so  evidently  what  sort  of  wonwn 
she  was,  it  tended  much  to  raise  their  reputations  again, 
in  whose  fall  her  spite  and  other  artifices  had  so  great  a 
hand.  She  had  been  a  lady  of  the  bedchamber  to  the 
last  four  queens  :  but  now  it  was  found  how  unworthy 
she  was  of  that  trusty 

It  was  thought  extreme  cruelty  to  be  so  severe  to  the 
Queen's  kindred  for  not  discovering  her  former  ill  life : 
since  the  making  such  a  discovery  had  been  inom- 
sistent  with  the  rules  of  justice  or  decency.  The  old 
Dutehess  of  Norfolk,  being  her  grandmother,  had  bred 
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her  of  a  child ;  and  it  was  said^  for  her  to  have  gone  BOOK 
and  told  the  King,  that  she  was  a  whore,  when  he  in-__^^^- 
tended  to  marry  her,  as  it  was  an  unheard-of  thing,  so    1549. 
the  not  doing  of  it  could  not  have  drawn  so  severe  a 
punishment  from  any  but  a  prince  of  that  King's  tern* 
per.  But  the  King  pardoned  her,  and  most  of  the  rest ; 
though  some  continued  in  prison  after  the  rest  were 
discharged. 

But  for  the  other  part  of  this  act,  obli^ng  a  woman 
to  reveal  her  own  former  incontinence,  if  the  King  in- 
tended to  marry  her,  (which,  by  a  mistake,  the  Lord 
Herbert  sayci,  was  passed  in  another  act,  taking  it  from 
Hall,  and  not  looking  into  the  record  ;)  it  was  thought 
a  piece  of  grievous  tyranny :  since  if  a  King,  especially 
one  of  so  imperious  a  temper  as  this  was,  should  design 
such  an  honour  to  any  of  his  subjects,  who  had  failed 
in  their  former  life,  they  must  either  defame  themselves, 
by  publishing  so  disgraceful  a  secret,  or  run  the  hazard 
of  being  afterwards  attainted  of  treason.  Upon  this, 
those  that  took  an  indiscreet  liberty  to  rally  that  sex  in* 
justly  and  severely,  said,  the  King  could  induce  none 
that  was  reputed  a  maid  to  marry  him  :  so  that  not  so 
much  choice,  as  necessity,  put  him  on  marrying  a  widow 
about  two  years  after  this.  But  this  part  of  the  act  was 
afterwards  repealed  in  the  first  parliament  of  King  EH* 
ward  the  Sixth. 

There  passed  another  act  in  this  parliament,  that  Act  aboue 
made  way  for  the  dissolution  of  colleges,  hospitals,  and&?.^*^  *' 
other  foundations  of  that  nature.  The  courtiers  had 
been  practisiiig  with  the  presidents  and  governors  of 
some  of  these,  to  make  resignations  of  them  to  the 
King ;  which  were  conceived  in  the  same  style  that 
most  of  the  surrenders  of  monasteries  did  run  in.  Eight 
of  these  were  all  really  procured,  which  are  enrolled : 
but  they  could  not  make  any  great  progress,  because  it 
was  provided  by  the  local  statutes  of  most  of  them,  that 
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BOOK  no  president,  or  any  other  fellows,  could  make  any 
^^^'     such  deed,  without  the  consent  of  all  th^  fellows  in  the 
1548.     house.;  and  this  could  not  be  so  easily  obtained.  There- 
fore all  such  statutes  were  annulled,  and  none  were  any 
more  to  be  sworn  to  the  observation  of  them.  . 
The  p&pists     In  the  convocation  that  sate  at  that  time,  which,  as 
suppress     was  formerly  observed.  Fuller  mistakes  for  the  convo- 
Bibic"*^"^ cation  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  this  King;  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible  was  brought  under  examination,  and 
many  of  the  bishops  were  appointed  to  peruse  it  :    for 
it  seems  complaints  were  brought  against  it.     It  was 
certainly  the  greatest  eyesore  of  the  popish  party ;  and 
that  which  they  knew  would  most  effectually  beat  down 
all   their  projects.     But  there  was  no  opposing  it  di- 
rectly, for  the  King  was  fully  resolved  to  go  through 
with  it.     Therefore  the  way  they  took  was,  once  to 
load  the  translation  then  set  out  with  as  many  ikults 
as  they  could ;  and  so  to  get  it  first  condemned,  and 
then  to  promise  a  new  one :  in  the  making  and  pub- 
lishing of  which  it  would  be  easy  to  breed  many  de- 
lays.    But  Gardiner  had  another  singular  conceit :  he 
fancied  there  were  many  words  in  the  New  Testament 
of  such  majesty,  that  they  were  not  to  be  translated ; 
but  must  stand  in  the  English  Bible  as  they  were  in 
the  Latin.     A  hundred  of  these  he  put  into  writing, 
which  was  read  in  convocation.     His   design  in  this 
was  visible  ;  that  if  a  translation  must  be  made,  it  should 
be  so  daubed  all  through  with  Latin  words,  that  the 
people  should  not  understand  it  much  the  -better  for  its 
being  in  English.     A  taste  of  this  the  reader  may  have 
by  the  first  twenty  of  them :  ecdesia^  pcsnitentia^  ponii- 
fex^   ancilla^   contritzis,   o/ocavsta,  jtistitiaj  justijicaiioj 
idioia,  eletnenta,  baptizarCy  martyr ^  adorare,  scmdatiumy 
simpleXy   tetrarcha,  sacramentum^   simulacrumy  gloria. 
The  design  he  had  of  keeping  some  of  these,  particu- 
larly the  last  save  one,  is  plain  enough  ;  that  the  people 
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might  not  discover  that  visible  opposition^  which  was  BOOK 
between  the  Scriptures  and  the  Roman  church,  In  the  ^^I- 
matter  of  images.  This  could  not  be  better  palliated  1542. 
than  by  disguising  these  places,  with  words  that  the 
people  understood  not.  How  this  was  received,  Fuller 
has  not  told  us.  But  it  seems  Cranmer  found,  that 
the  bishops  were  resolved,  either  to  condemn  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,  or  to  proceed  so  slowly  in  it,  that 
it  should  come  to  nothing:  therefore  he  moved  the 
King  to  refer  the  perusing  of  it  to  the  two  univetsi- 
ties.  The  bishops  took  this  very  ill,  when  Cranmer 
intimated  it  to  them  in  the  King's  name ;  and  ob- 
jected, that  the  learning  of  the  universities  was  much 
decayed  of  late ;  and  that  the  two  houses  of  convoca- 
tion were  the  more  proper  judges  of  that,  where  the 
learning  of  the  land  was  chiefly  gathered  together. 
But  the  Archbishop  said  he  would  stick  close  to  the 
King's  pleasure,  and  that  the  universities  should  exa- 
mine it.  Upon  which,  all  the  bishops  of  his  province, 
except  Ely  and  St.  David's,  protested  against  it ;,  and 
soon  after  the  convocation  was  dissolved. 

Not  long  after  this,  I  find  Bonner  made  some  In-Bonner't 
junctions  for  his  clergy ;  which  have  a  strain  in  them li'o^" 
so  far  different  from  the  rest  of  his  life,  that  it  is  more 
probable  they  were  drawn  by  another  pen,  and   im- 
posed on  Bonner  by  an  order  fi'om  the  King.     They^ 
were  set  out  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  the  King's 
reign  ;  but  the  time  of  the  year  is  not  expressed.     The 
reader  will  find  them  in  the  Collection  at  their  full  Collect, 
length  :  the  substance  of  them  is  ; 

"  First,  That  all  should  observe  the  King's  Injunc- 
"  tions. 

"  Secondly,  That  every  clergyman  should  read  and 
"study  a  chapter  of  the  Bible  every  day,  with  the 
^*  exposition  of  tbe  gloss,  or  some  approved  doctor ; 
**.  which  having  once   studied,  they  should  retain  it 
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BOOK  *Mn  their  memories,  and  be  ready  to  give  an  acooont 
/^  of  it  to  him,  or  any  whom  he  should  appoint. 


i54a.  «  Thirdly,  That  they  should  study  the  book  set 
"  forth  by  the  bishops,  of  the  Institution  of  a  Chris- 
**  tian  Man- 

'^  Fourthly,  That  such  as  did  not  reside  in  tfieir 
^'  benefices  should  bring  their  curates  to  him,  or  his 
**  officers,  to  be  tried. 

Fifthly,  That  they  should  often  exhort  their  pa- 
**  rishioners  to  make  no  private  contracts  of  map* 
"  riage. 

'^  Sixthly,  That  they  should  marry  none  who  were 
**  married  before,  till  they  were  sufficiently  assured 
*^  that  the  former  husband  or  wife  were  dead. 

^^  Seventhly,  l^at  they  should  instruct  the  children 
"  of  their  several  parishes ;  and  teach  them  to  read 
^*  English,  that  they  might  know  how  to  believe,  and 
*^  P^y?  ^^^  i^v^  according  to  the  will  of  God. 

'^  Eighthly,  That  they  should  reconcile  all  that  were 
^  in  enmity,  and  in  that  be  a  good  example  to  others. 

^^  Ninthly,  That  none  should  receive  the  commu- 
**  nion  who  did  not  confess  to  their  own  curates, 

'^  Tenthly,  That  none  should  be  suffered  to  go  to 
''  taverns,  or  ale-houses,  and  use  unlawful  gamea  on 
*^  Sundays,  or  holy-days,  in  time  of  divine  service. 

^*  Eleventhly,  That  twice  every  quarter  they  should 
*'  declare  the  seven  deadly  sins,  and  the  Ten  Com« 
"  mandments. 

^^  Twelfthly,  That  no  priest  should  go  but  in  hit 
"habit. 

<'  Thirteenthly,  That  no  priest  should  be  admitted 
'*  to  say  mass,  without  showing  his  letters  of  orders  to 
"  the  bishop  or  his  officers. 

<^  Fourteenthly^  That  they  should  instruct  the  peo- 

'  "  pie  to   beware  of  blasphemy,  or  swearing  by  any 

<<  parts  of  Christ's  body ;  and  to  abstain  from  scotdip|f 
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^  and  slandering,  adulteiy,  fornication^  gluttony,  or  BOOK 
"  drunkenness ;  and  that  they  should  present  at  the     ^^^v 
^  next  visitation  those  who  were  guilty  of  these  sins.        ims. 

"  Fifteenthly,  That  no  priest  should  use  unlawful 
*^  games,  or  go  to  ale-houses  or  taverns,  but  upon  an 
**  urgent  necessity. 

"  Sixteenthly,  No  plays  or  interludes  to  be  acted  in 
**  the  churches. 

*'  Seventeenthly,  That  there  should  be  no  sermons 
*^  preached,  that  had  been  made  within  these .  two 
'^  hundred  or  three  hundred  years.  But  when  they 
^^  preached,  they  should  explain  the  whde  Gospel  and 
'^  Epistle  for  the  day,  according  to  the  mind  c£  some 
^^  good  doctor  allowed  by  the  church  of  England ;  and 
*^  chiefly  to  insist  on  those  places  that  might  stir  up 
^^  the  people  to  good  works^  and  to  prayer ;  and  ^  to  ex- 
^^  plain  the  use  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  church,  lluit 
**  there  should  be  no  railing  in  sermons ;  but  the 
^^  preacher  should  calmly  and  discreetly  set  forth  the 
^  excellencies  of  virtue,  and  the  vileness  of  sin ;  and 
^^  should  also  explain  the  prayers  for  that  day,  that  so 
^'  the  people  might  pray  with  one  heart ;  and  should 
''teach  them  the  use  of  the  sacraments,  particularly 
^  of  the  mass ;  but  should  avoid  the  reciting  of  fa- 
^'  bles,  or  stories,  for  which  no  good  writer  could  be 
^'  vouched ;  and  that,  when  the  sermon  was  ended, 
'^  the  preacher  should  in  few  words  resume  the  sub* 
^  stance  of  it. 

"  Eighteenthly,  That  none  be  sufiered  to  preach, 
^  under  the  d^ee  of  a  bishop,  who  had  not  ob- 
^  tained  a  licence,  either  from  the  King,  or  him  their 
**  ordinary .•• 

These  Injunctions,  especially  when  they  are  consi-Themtn- 
dered  at  their  foil  length,  will  give  great  light  into  the  ^^ia^ 
temper  of  men  at  that  time ;  and  particularly  inform  ^^ 
us  of  the  design  and  method  in  preaching,  as  it  was 
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BOOK  then  set  forward :  concerning  which  the  reader  will 
^^^'  not  be  ill  pleased  to  receive  some  information.  In  the 
1542.  time  of  popery  there  had  been  few  sermons  but  in 
Lent;  for  their  discourses  on  the  holy^ays  were  ra- 
ther panegyrics  on  the  saints,  or  the  vain  magnifying 
of  some  of  their  relics,  which  were  laid  up  in  such  or 
such  places.  In  Licnt  there  was  a  more  solemn  and 
serious  way  of  preaching ;  and  the  friars,  who  chiefly 
maintained  their  credit  by  their  performances  at  that 
time,  used  all  the  force  of  their  skill  and  industry  to 
raise  the  people  into  heats,  by  passionate  and  affecting 
discourses.  Yet  these  generally  tended  to  raise  the 
value  of  some  of  the  laws  of  the  church ;  such  as  ab- 
stinence at  that  time,  confession,  with  other  corporal 
severities :  or  some  of  the  little  devices,  that  both  in- 
flamed a  blind  devotion,  and  drew  money  ;  such  as  in- 
dulgences, pilgrimages,  or  the  enriching  the  shrines 
and  relics  of  the  saints.  But  there  was  not  that  pains 
taken  to  inform  the  people  of  the  hatefulness  of  vice, 
and  the  excellency  of  holiness,  or  of  the  wonderful  love 
of  Christ,  by  which  men  might  be  engaged  to  acknow- 
ledge and  obey  him.  And  the  design  of  their  sermons 
was  rather  to  raise  a  present  heat,  which  they  knew 
afterwards  how  to  manage,  than  to  work  a  real  re- 
formation on  their  hearers.  They  had  also  intermixed 
with  all  divine  truths  so  many  faWes,  that  they  were 
become  very  extravi^nt ;  and  that  alloy  had  so  em- 
based  the  whole,  that  there  was  great  need  of  a  good 
discerning  to  deliver  people  from  -those  prejudices, 
which  these  mixtures  brought  upon  the  whole  Chris- 
tian doctrine.  Therefore  the  reformers  studied  with 
all  possible  care  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  funda- 
mentals of  Christianity,  with  which  they  had  been  so 
little  acquainted.  From  hence  it  came,  that  the  peo- 
ple ran  after  those  new  preachers  with  wonderful  zeal. 
It  is  true^  there  seem  to  be  very  foul  and  indiscreet 
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reflections  on  the  other  party,  in  some  of  their  sermons:  BOOK 
but  if  any  have  applied  themselves  much  to  observe  '"• 
what  sort  of  men  the  friars  and  the  rest  of  the  popish  i^4«' 
clergy  were  at  that  time,  they  shall  find  great  excuses 
of  those  heats.  And  as  our  Saviour  laid  open  the  hy- 
pocrisies and  impostures  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
in  a  style  which  such  corruptions  extorted;  so  there 
was  great  cause  given  to  treat  them  very  roughly  ; 
though  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  but  those  preachers  had 
some  mixtures  of  their  own  resentments,  for  the  cruel- 
ties and  ill  usage  which  they  received  from  them.  But 
now  that  the  reformation  made  a  greater  progress,' 
much  pains  was  taken  to  send  eminent  preachers  over 
the  nation;  not  confining  them  to  particular  charges,  but 
sending  them  with  the  King's  licence  up  and  down  to 
many  places.  Many  of  these  licences  are  enrolled,  and  it 
is  likely  that  many  were  granted  that  were  not  so  care- 
fully preserved.  But  provision  was  also  made  for  people's 
daily  instruction :  and  because,  in  that  ignorant  time» 
there  could  not  be  found  a  sufficient  number  of  good 
preachers,  and,  in  a  time  of  so  much  juggling,  they 
would  not  trust  the  instruction  of  the  people  to  every 
one :  therefore  none  was  to  preach,  except  he  had  gotten  a 
particular  licence  for  it  from  the  King,  or  his  diocesan. 
But,  to  qualify  this,  a  book  of  Homilies  was  printed,  in 
which  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  of  all  the  Sundays  and 
holy-days  of  the  year  were  set  down,  with  an  homily  to 
every  one  of  these,  which  is  a  plain  and  practical  para- 
phrase on  these  parcels  of  Scripture.  To  these  are 
added,  many  serious  exhortations,  and  some  short  ex- 
planations of  the  most  obvious  difficulties,  that  show 
the  compiler  of  them  was  a  man  both  of  good  judgment 
and  learning.  To  these  were  also  added,  sermons  upon 
several  occasions ;  as  for  weddings,  christenings,  and 
funerals ;  and  these  were  to  be  read  to  the  p^ple  by 
inch  as  were  not  licensed  to  preach.    But  tjiose  who 
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BOOK  were  licensed  to  preach,  being  oft  accused  for  their  ser- 
^^^'  mons,  and  complaints  being  made  to  the  King  by  hot 
154«.  men  on  both  sides,  they  came  generally  to  write  and 
read  theif  sermons.  From  thence  the  reading  of  ser- 
mons grew  into  a  practice  in  this  church ;  in  which,  if 
there  was  not  that  heat  and  fire  which  the  friiurs  had 
showed  in  their  declamations,  so  that  the  passions  of 
the  hearers  were  not  so  much  wrought  on  by  it ;  yet  it 
has  produced  the  greatest  treasure  of  weighty,  grave, 
and  solid  sermons,  that  ever  the  church  of  God  had ; 
which  does  in  a  great  measure  compensate  that  seem- 
ing flatness  to  vulgar  ears,  that  is  in  the  delivery  of 
them. 
Hayi  and  ^^^  Injunctions  take  notice  of  another  thing,  which 
ibOT^acS  ^^®  sincerity  of  an  historian  obliges  me  to  give  an  ac- 
count of,  though  it  was  indeed  the  greatest  blemish  of 
that  time:  these  were,  the  stage-plays  and  inter- 
ludes, that  were  then  generally  acted,  and  often  in 
churches.  They  were  representations  of  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  monks,  and  some  other  feats  of  the  popish 
clergy.  The  poems  were  ill-contrived,  and  worse  ex- 
pressed ;  if  there  lies  not  some  hidden  wit  in  these  bal- 
lads, (for  verses  they  were  not,)  which  at  this  distance 
is  lost.  But,  from  the  representing  the  immoralities 
and  disorders  of  the  clergy,  they  proceeded  to  act  the 
pageantry  of  their  worship.  This  took  with  the  people 
much;  who,  beilig  provoked  by  the  miscarriages  and 
cruelties  of  some  of  the  clei^y,  were  not  ill  pleased  to 
see  them  and  their  religion  exposed  to  public  scorn. 
The  clergy  complained  much  of  this ;  and  said,  it  was 
an  introduction  to  atheism,  and  all  sort  of  irrdigion: 
for  if  once  they  began  to  mock  sacred  things,  no  stop 
could  be  put  to  that  petulant  humour.  The  grave  and 
learned  sort  of  reformers  disliked  and  condemned  these 
courses,  as  not  suitable  to  the  genivs  of  true  religion ; 
but  the  political  men  of  that  par^  made  groat  use  of 
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them,  eocouraging  them  all  they  could  ;  for  they  said,  BOOK 
contempt  being  jthe  moBt  operative  and  lasting  affection     ^^^' 
of  the  mind,  nothing  would  more  effectually  drive  out    i^^* 
many  of  those  abuses,  which  yet  remained,  than  to  ex- 
pose them  to  the  contempt  and  scorn  of  the  people. 

In  the  end  of  this  year  a  war  broke  out  between  Eng-  War  be- 
laud and  Scotland,  set  on  by  the  instigation  of  theSTdMd^' 
French  King ;  who  was  also  beginning  to  be  an  uneasy  ^*^*^^ 
neighbour  to  those  of  the  Enghsh  pale  about  Callice. 
The  King  set  out  a  long  declaration,  in  which  he  very 
largely  laid  out  the  pretensions  the  crown  of  England 
had  to  an  homage  from  the  kings  of  Scotland.  In  this 
I  am  no  fit  person  to  interpose ;  the  matter  being  dis- 
puted by  the  learned  men  of  both  nations.  The  Scots 
said,  it  was  only  for  some  lands  their  kings  had  in  Eng- 
land,  that  they  did  homage ;  as  the  kings  of  England 
did  for  Normandy  and  Guienne,  to  the  kings  of  France. 
But  the  English  writers  cited  many  records,  to  show 
that  the  homage  was  done  for  the  crown  of  Scotland.  * 
To  this  the  Scots  replied,  that,  in  the  invasion  of  Ed- 
ward the  First,  he  had  carried  away  all  their  ancient 
records ;  so^  these  being  lost,  they  could  only  appeal  to 
the  chronicles  that  lay  up  and  down  the  nation  in  their 
monasteries :  that  all  these  affirmed  the  contrary,  and 
that  they  were  a  free  kingdom  ;  till  Edward  the  First, 
taking  advantage  of  their  disputes  about  the  succession 
to  their  crown,  upon  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Third, 
got  some  of  the  competitors  to  lay 'down  their  preten- 
sions at  his  feet^  and  to  promise  homage :  that  this  was 
also  performed  by  John  Balliol^  whom  he  preferred  to 
the  crown  of  Scotland ;  but  by  these  means  he  lost  the 
hearts  of  the  nation;  and  it  was  said^  that  this  act  of 
homage  could  not  give  away  the  rights  of  a  free  crown 
and  people*  And  they  said^  that  whatsoever  submis- 
sions had  been  made  since  that  time,  they  were  only 
extorted  by  force;  as  the  effects  of  victory  and  con- 

VOL.  I.  p  p 
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BOOK  quest,  but  gave  no  good  right,  nor  just  title.  To  all  this 
^^^'  the  English  writers  answered,  that  these  submissions  by 
1542.  their  records  (which  were  the  solemn  instruments  of  a 
nation,  that  ought  never  to  be  called  in  question)  were 
sometimes  freely  made  ;  and  not  by  the  kings  only,  but 
by  the  consent  of  their  states.  In  this  uncertainty  I 
must  leave  it  with  the  reader. 

But,  after  the  King  had  opened  this  pretension,  ^^  he 
''  complained  of  the  disorders  committed  by  the  Scots ; 
"  of  the  unkind  returns  he  had  met  with  from  their 
*^  I^ing  for  his  care  of  him  while  he  was  an  infant; 
'^  taking  no  advantage  of  the  confusions  in  which  that 
^^  kingdom  then  was,  but,  on  the  contrary,  protecting 
"  the  crown,  and  quieting  the  kingdom.  But  that  of 
**  late  many  depredations  and  acts  of  hostility  had  been 
''  committed  by  the  Scots ;  and  though  some  treaties 
'^  had  been  begun,  they  were  managed  with  so  much 
^^  shuffling  and  inconstancy,  that  the  King  must  now 
*'  try  it  by  war.**  Yet  he  concluded  his  declaration  am- 
biguously, neither  keeping  up  nor  laying  down  his  pre- 
tensions to  that  crown  ;  but  expressing  them  in  such  a 
manner,  that,  which  way  soever  the  success  of  the  war 
turned,  he  might  be  bound  up  to  nothing  by  what  he 
now  declared. 

But  whatsoever  justice  might  be  in  the  King's  title 
or  quarrel,  his  sword  was  much  the  sharper.     He  or- 
Dvkeof    dered  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  to  march  into  Scotland, 
i!l^^Ynto  about  the  end  of  October,  with  an  army  of  twenty  thou- 
****^**-    sand  men.     Hall  tells  us,  they  burnt  many  towns;  and 
names  them:   but  these  were  only  single  houses,  or 
little  villages ;  and  the  best  town  he  names  is  Kelso, 
which  is  a  little  open  market-town.    Soon  after,  they 
returned  back  into  England :  whether,  aft:er  they  had 
spoiled  the  neighbouring  country,  they  felt  the  incon- 
veniences of  the  season  of  the  year ;  or  whether,  hearing 
the  Scots  were  gathering,  they  had 'no  mind  to  go  too 
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far,  I  cannot  determine;  for  the  writers  of  both  nations  BOOK- 

III 

disagree  as  to  the  reason  of  their  speedy  return.     But         ; 
any,  that  knows  the  country  they  spoiled,  and  where    i'^- 
they  stopt,  must  conclude,  that  either  they  had  secret 
orders  only  to  make  an  inroad,  and  destroy  some  places 
that  lay  along  the  river  of  Tweed,  and  upon  the  border, 
which  done,  without  driving  the  breach  too  far,  to  re- 
tire back  ;  or  they  must  have  had  apprehensions  of  the 
Scotch  armies  coming  to  lie  in  these  moors  and  hills  of 
Sautrey,  or  Lammer-Moor,  which  they  were  to  pass  if 
they  had  gone  farther :  and  there  were  about  ten  thou- 
sand   men   brought  thither,  but  he  that   commanded 
them  was  much  blamed  for  doi^  nothing;  his  excuse 
was,  that  his  number  did  not  equal  theirs.     About  the 
end  of  November,  the  Lord  Maxwell  brought  an  army 
of  fifteen  thousand  men,  together  with  a  train  of  artil- 
lery of  twenty-four  pieces  of  ordnance.     And  since  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  had  retired  towards  Berwick,  they 
resolved   to  enter   England   on   the  western   side  by 
Solway  Frith.     The  King  went  thither  himself,  but  fa- 
tally left  the  army,  and  yet  was  not  many  miles  from 
them  when  they  were  defeated.     The  truth  of  it  was, 
that  King,  who  had  hitherto  raised  the  greatest  expec- 
tation, was   about  that  time  disturbed  in   his   fancy, 
thinking  that  he  saw  apparitions,  particularly  of  one, 
whom,  it  was  said,  he  had  unjustly  put  to  death ;  so  that 
he  could  not  rest,  nor  be  at  quiet.     But  as  his  leaving 
the  army  was  ill  advised,  so  his  giving  a  commission  to 
Oliver  Sinclair,  that  was  his  minion,  to  command  in 
chief,  did  extremely  disgust  the  nobility.     They  loved 
not  to  be  commanded  by  any  but  their  King,  and  were 
already  weary  of  the  insolence  of  that  favourite,  who, 
being  but  of  ordinary  birth,  was  despised  by  them  ;  so 
that  they  were  beginning  to  separate.     And  when  they  The  Scot, 
were  upon  that  occasion  in  great  disorder,  a  small  bodyj^^^^ 
of 'English,  not  above  five  hundred  horse,  appeared:' 
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BOOK  but  they,  apprehending  it  was  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's 
^^^'  army,  refused  to  fight,  and  fell  in  confusion.  Many 
1542.  prisoners  were  taken,  the  chief  of  whom  were,  the  Earls 
of  Glencairn  and  Cassillis,  the  Lords  Maxwell,  Som- 
mervell,  Oliphant,  Gray,  and  Oliver  Sinclair;  and 
about  two  hundred  gentlemen,  and  eight  hundred  sol- 
diers; and  all  the  ordnance  and  baggi^  was  also 
taken.  The  news  of  this  being  brought  to  the  King  of 
Scotland,  increased  his  former  disorders:  and,  some 
few  days  after,  he  died,  leaving  an  infant  daughter,  but 
newly  bom^  to  succeed  him. 

Many  pri-  The  lords  that  were  taken  prisoners  were  brought  to 
London;  where,  after  they  had  been  charged  in  conncil, 
how  unkindly  they  had  used  the  King,  they  were  put 
in  the  keeping  of  some  of  the  greatest  quality  about 
court.  But  the  Earl  of  Cassillis  had  the  best  luck  of 
them  all ;  for  being  sent  to  Lambeth,  where  he  was  a 
prisoner  upon  his  parole,  Cranmer  studied  to  free  him 
from  the  darkness  and  fetters  of  popery :  in  which  he 
was  so  successful,  that  the  other  was  afterwards  a  great 
promoter  of  the  reformation  in  Scotland.  The  Scots 
had  been  hitherto  possessed  with  most  extraordinary 
prejudices  against  the  changes  that  had  been  made  in 
England ;  which,  concurring  with  the  ancient  animosi- 
ties between  the  two  nations,  had  raised  a  wonderful 
ill  opinion  of  the  King*s  proceedings.  And  though  the 
Bishop  of  St.  David's  (Barlow)  had  been  sent  into  Scot- 
land with  the  book  of  the  Institution  of  a  Christian 
Many  to  clear  these  ill  impressions  ;  yet  his  endeavours 
were  unsuccessful.  The  Pope,  at  the  instance  of  the 
French  King,  and  to  make  that  kingdom  sure,  made 
David  Beaton,  Archbishop  of  St  Andrew*s,  a  cardinal; 
which  gave  him  great  authority  in  the  kingdom :  so  be, 
with  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  diverted  the  King  from  any 
correspondence  with  England,  and  assured  him  of  vic- 
tory^ if  he  would  make  war  on  such  an  heretical  prince. 
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The  clergy  also  ofiered  the  King  fifty  thousand  crowns  BOOK 
a  year  towards  a  war  with  England  ;  and  possessed  all . 


the  nation  with  very  ill  thoughts  of  the  court  and  154«. 
clei^  there*  But  the  lords  that  were  now  prisoners 
(chiefly  the  Earl  of  Cassillis,  who  was  best  instructed 
by  his  religious  host)  conceived  a  better  opinion  of  the 
Reformation,  and  carried  home  with  them  those  seeds 
of  knowledge^  which  produced  afterwards  a  very  fruitful 
harvest.  On  all  these  things  I  have  dwelt  the  longer^  that 
it  might  appear,  whence  the  inclination  of  the  Scottish 
nobility  to  reform  did  take  its  first  rise;  though  there 
was  aft^erwards  in  the  methods,  by  which  it  was  ad* 
vanced,  too  great  a  mixture  of  the  heat  and  forwardness 
that  is  natural  to  the  genius  of  that  country. 

When  the  news  of  the  King  of  Scotland's  deaths 
and  of  the  young  Queen's  birth,  that  succeeded  him, 
«ame  to  the  court,  the  King  thought  this  a  very  fa- 
vourable conjuncture  to  unite  and  settle  the  whole 
island.  But  that  unfortunate  Princess  was  not  bom 
under  such  happy  stars,  though  she  was  mother  to  him, 
in  whom  this  long*desired  union  took  effect.  The  lords 
that  were  then  prisoners  began  the  motion ;  and  that 
being  told  the  King,  he  called  for  them  to  Hampton- 
Court,  in  the  Christmas-time,  and  said.  Now  an  oppor- 
tunity was  put  in  their  h^nds,  to  quiet  all  troubles  that 
had  been  between  these  two  crowns,  by  the  marriage  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  to  their  young  Queen ;  in  which 
he  desired  their  assistance,  and  gave  them  their  liberty, 
they  leaving  hostages  for  the  performance  of  what  was 
then  offered  by  them.  They  all  promised  their  con- 
currence, and  seemed  much  taken  with  the  greatness 
of  the  English  court,  which  the  King  always  kept  up, 
not  without  affectation ;  they  also  said,  they  thought 
God  was  better  served  there  than  in  their  own  country. 
S6  on  new-yearVday  they  took  their  journey  towards 
£k^otland;  but  the  sequel  of  this  will  appear  afterwards. 
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BOOK  A  parliament  was  summoned  to  meet  the  two  and 
^^^'  twentieth  of  January,  which  sate  till  the  twelfth  of 
1543.  May.  So  the  session  begun  in  the  thirty-fourth,  and 
ijjlf^t^"  ended  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  the  King's  reign ;  from 
whence  it  is  called  in  the  Records,  the  parliament  of 
the  thirty-fourth  and  thirty-fifth  year.  Here  both  the 
temporality  and  spirituality  gave  great  subsidies  to  the 
King  of  six  shillings  in  the  pound,  to  be  paid  in  three 
years.  They  set  forth  in  their  preambles,  "  the  ex- 
"  pence  the  King  had  been  at,  in  his  war  with  Scot- 
"  land,  and  for  his  other  great  and  urgent  occasions  T 
by  which  was  meant,  a  war  with  France,  which  broke 
out  the  following  summer.  But,  with  these,  there 
passed  other  two  acts  of  great  importance  to  religion. 
The  title  of  the  first  was,  An  act  for  the  advancement 
qf  true  religion^  and  abolishment  of  the  contrary.  The 
King  was  now  entered  upon  a  war;  so  it  seemed  rea- 
sonable to  qualify  the  severity  of  the  late  acts  about 
Cruimer  religion,  that  all  might  be  quiet  at  home.  Cranmer 
S'refoTOa-  moved  it  first,  and  was  faintly  seconded  by  the  Bishops 
don.  ^£  Worcester,  Hereford,  Chichester,  and  Rochester; 
who  had  promised  to  stick  to  him  in  it.  At  this  time 
a  league  was  almost  finished  between  the  King  and 
the  Emperor,  which  did  again  raise  the  spirits  of  the 
popish  faction,  They  had  been  much  cast  down  ever 
since  the  last  Quee^  s  fall.  But  now  that  the  Emperor 
was  like  to  have  an  interest  in  English  councils,  they  took 
heart  again ;  and  Gardiner  opposed  the  Archbishop's 
motion  with  all  possible  earnestness,  And  diat  whole 
faction  fell  so  upon  it^  that  the  timorous  bishops  not 
only  forsook  Cranmer,  but  Heath  of  Rochester,  and 
Skip  of  Hereford,  were  very  earnest  with  him  to  stay  for 
a  better  opportunity  :  but  he  generously  preferred  his 
conscience  to  those  arts  of  policy,  which  he  would  never 
practise ;  and  said,  he  would  push  it  as  far  as  it  would 
go.     So  he  plied  the  King,  and  the  other  lords^  so  ear- 
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nestly,  that  at  length  the  bill  passed,  though  clogged  BOOK 

with  many  provisos,  and  very  much  short  of  what  he     ^^^' 

had  designed.  iMS. 

The  preamble  set  forth,  "  That,  there  being  many  An  met 

"  dissensions  about  religion,  the  Scriptures,  which  the* 

"  King  had  put  into  the  hands  of  his  people,  were 

'^  abused  by  many  seditious  persons,  in  their  sermons, 

"  books,  plays,  rhymes,  and  songs ;  from  which  great 

"  inconveniences  were  like  to  arise.     For  preventing 

"  these,,  it  was  necessary  to  establish  a  form  of  sincere 

^^  doctrine,  conformable  to  that  which  was  taught  by 

"  the  Apostles.     Therefore  all  the  books  of  the  Old 

"  and  New  Testament,  of  Tindal's  translation,  (which 

"  i«  called  crafty,  false,  and  untrue,)  are  forbidden  to  be 

*^  kept  or  used  in  the  King's  dominions  ;  with  all  other 

"  books,  contrary  to  the  doctrine  set  forth  in  the  year 

^^  1540;  with  punishments,  and  fines,  and  imprison^ 

^^  ment  upon  such  as  sold  or  kept  such  books.     But 

"  Bibles,  that  were  not  of  Tindal's  translation,  were 

^^  still  to  be  kept,  only  the  annotations,  or  preambles, 

"  that  were  in  any  of  them,  were  to  be  cut  out,  or 

'^dashed;  and    the  King's  proclamations  and  injunc- 

"  tions,  vnth  the  Primers,  and  other  books  printed  in 

"  English,  for  the  instruction  of  the  people  before  the 

"year    1540,  were   still  to  be  in  force;  and  among 

"  these,  Chaucer's  books  are  by  name  mentioned.     No 

"  books   were  to   be  printed   about  religion,  without 

"  the  King's  allowance.     In  no  plays  nor  interludes 

"  they  might  make  any  expositions  of  Scripture ;  but 

"  only  reproach  vice,  and  set  forth  virtue   in  them» 

"  None  might  read  the  Scripture  in  an  open  assembly, 

"  or  expound  it,  but  be  who  was  licensed  by  the  King 

"  or  his  ordinary  ;  with  a  proviso,  that  the  chancellors 

"  in  parliament,  judges,  recorders,  or  any  others,  who 

"  were  wont  in  public  occasions  to  make  speeches,  and 

**  commonly  took  a  place  of  Scripture  for  their  text, 
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BOOK  ^  might  dtill  do  as  they  had  done  formerly.  Every 
^^^'  *^  nobleman  or  gentleman  might  cause  the  Bible  to  be 
1543.  "  read  to  him,  in  or  about  his  house,  quietly  and  without 
*'  disturbance.  Every  merchant,  that  was  a  householder, 
^^  might  also  read  it :  but  no  woman,  nor  artificers, 
^'  apprentices,  journeymen,  serving-men,  under  khe  de- 
^'  gree  of  yeomen ;  nor  no  husbandmen,  or  labourers, 
'^  might  read  it.  Yet  every  noble  woman,  or  gentlewo- 
^'  man,  might  read  it  for  herself ;  and  so  might  all  other 
^^  persons,  but  those  who  were  excepted.  Eveiy  person 
'^  might  read,  and  teach  in  their  houses,  the  book  set 
^'  out  in  the  year  1540,  with  the  Psalter,  Primer,  Pa- 
^^  ternoster,  the  Ave,  and  the  Creed,  in  English.  All 
^^  spiritual  persons,  who  preached  or  taught  contrary 
^^  to  the  doctrine  set  forth  in  that  book,  were  to  be  ad- 
^^  mitted,  for  the  first  conviction,  to  renounce  their  er- 
^^  rors ;  for  the  second,  to  abjure,  and  carry  a  fag6t ; 
^*  which  if  they  refused  to  do,  or  fell  into  a  third  of- 
"  fence,  they  were  to  bd  burnt.  But  the  laity,  for  the 
"  third  offence,  were  only  to  forfeit  th^ir  goods  and 
'^  chattels,  and  be  liable  to  perpetual  imprisonment 
^^  But  these  offences  were  to  be  objected  to  them 
"  within  a  year  after  they  were  committed.  And 
<<  whereas  before,  the  party  accused  was  not  allowed  to 
^^  bring  witnesses  for  his  own  puliation  ;  this  was  now 
*'  granted  him.  But  to  this  a  severe  proviso  was 
<^  added,  which  seemed  to  overthrow  all  the  former  fa- 
'^  vour  ;  that  the  act  of  the  six  Articles  was  still  in  the 
^'  same  force  in  which  it  was  before  the  making  of  this 
"  act.  Yet  that  was  moderated  by  th6  next  proviso; 
''  that  the  King  might,  at  any  time  hereafter,  at  his 
"  pleasure,  change  this  act,  or  any  provision  in  it." 

This  last  proviso  was  made  stronger  by  (mother  act, 
made  for  the  due  execution  of  proclamations,  in  pur- 
suance of  a  former  act  to  the  same  effect,  of  which  men<» 
tion  was  made  in  the  thirty-first  yekr  of  the  King*s 
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ireign.     By  that  fbrmer  act  there  was  so  great  a  number  BOOK 
of  officers  of  state,  and  of  the  King's  household,  of  judges,     ^^' 
and  other  persons,  to  sit  on  these  trials,  that  those  not    1543. 
being  easily  brought  together,  the  act  had  never  taken 
any  effect.    Therefore  it  was  now  appointed,  that  nine 
counsellors  should  be  a  sufficient  number  for  these 
trials.    At  the  passing  of  that  act,  the  Lord  Montjoy 
protested  against  it,  which  is  the  single  instance  of  a 
protestation  against  any  public  bill  through  this  King*s 
whole  reign. 

The  act  about  religion  freed  the  subjects  from  the 
fears  under  which  they  were  before.  For  now  the  laity 
were  delivered  from  the  hazard  of  burning ;  and  the 
spirituality  were  not  in  danger,  but  upon  the  third  con- 
viction. They  might  also  bring  their  own  witnesses, 
which  was  a  great  favour  to  them.  Yet  that  high  power 
which  was  given  the  King,  of  altering  the  act,  or  any 
parts  of  it,  made,  that  they  were  not  absolutely  secured 
from  their  fears,  of  which  some  instances  afterwards 
appeared.  But  as  this  act  was  some  mitigation  of  for- 
mer severities,  so  it  brought  the  reformers  to  depend 
wholly  on  the  King's  mercy  for  tKeir  lives ;  since  he 
could  now  chain  up,  or  let  loose,  the  act  of  the  six  Arti- 
cles upon  them  at  his  pleasure. 

Soon  after  the  end  of  this  parliament,  a  league  wasAin^e 
sworn  between  the  King  and  the  Emperor,  on  Trinity- theKTng 
Sunday,  offensive  and  defensive,  for  England,  Calais,  ^*^ 
and  the  places  about  it,  and  for  all  Flanders ;  with  many 
other  particulars,  to  be  found  in  the  treaty  set  down  at 
lai^e  by  the  Lord  Herbert.    There  is  no  mention  made 
of  the  legitimation  of  the  Lady  Mary ;  but  it  seems  it 
was  promised^  that  she  should  be  declared  next  in  the 
succession  of  the  crown  to  Prince  Edward,  if  the  King 
had  no  other  children ;  which  was  done  in  the  next 
parliament^  without  any  reflections  on  her  birth :  and 
the  Emperor  was  content  to  accept  of  that,  there  being 
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BOOK  no  other  terms  to  be  obtained.     The  popish  party,  who 
^^^'     had  set  up  their  rest  on  bringing  the  King  and  Empe- 


154S.  ror  to  a  league,  and  putting  the  Lady  Mary  into  the 
succession,  no  doubt  pressed  the  Emperor  much  to  ac- 
cept of  this ;  which  we  may  reasonably  believe  was 
vigorously  driven  on  by  Bonner,  who  was  sent  to  Spaiu 
an  ambassador  for  concluding  this  peace,  by  which  also 
the  Emperor  gained  much ;  for,  having  engaged  the 
crowns  of  England  and  France  in  a  war,  and  drawn  off 
the  King  of  England  from  his  league  with  the  princes 
of  Germany,  he  was  now  at  more  leisure  to  prosecute 
his  designs  in  Grermany. 
A  treaty  But  the  ncgociation  in  Scotland  succeeded  not  to  the 
with  the  King's  mind,  though  at  first  there  were  very  good  ap- 
fwdiuod.  pearances.  The  Cardinal,  by  forging  a  will  for  the 
dead  King,  got  himself  and  some  of  his  party  to  be 
put  into  the  government.  But  the  Earl  of  Arran,  (Ha- 
milton,) being  the  nearest  in  blood  to  the  young  Queen, 
and  being  generally  beloved  for  .his  probity,  was  invited 
to  assume  the  government ;  which  he  managed  with 
great  moderation,  and  an  universal  applause.  He  sum- 
moned a  parliament,  which  confirmed  him  in  his  power, 
during  the  minority  of  the  Queen.  The  King  sent  Sir 
Ralph  Sadler  to  him,  to  agree  the  marriage,  and  to  de- 
sire him  to  send  the  young  Queen  into  England :  and, 
if  private  ends  wrought  much  on  him,  Sadler  was  em- 
powered to  offer  another  marriage  of  the  King's  second 
daughter,  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  to  his  son.  The  Earl  of 
Arran  was  himself  inclinable  to  reformation,  and  very 
much  hated  the  Cardinal ;  so  he  was  easily  brought  to 
consent  to  a  treaty  for  the  match,  which  was  concluded 
in  August :  by  which  the  young  Queen  was  to  be  bred 
in  Scotland,  tijl  she  was  ten  years  of  age ;  but  the  King 
might  send  a  nobleman  and  his  wife,  with  other  per- 
sons, not  exceeding  twenty,  to  wait  on  hen  And,  for 
performance  of  this,  six  noblemen  were  to  be  s^nt  from 
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Scotland  for  hostages.     The  Earl  of  Arran,  being  then  BOOK 
Governor,  kept  the  Cardinal  under  restraint  till  this     ^^^' 
treaty  was  concluded  ;  but  he,  corrupting  his  keepers,    154S. 
made  his  escape,  and,  joining  with  the  Queen-Mother, 
they  made  a  strong  faction  against  the  Governor :  all 
the  clergy  joined  with  the  Cardinal  to  oppose  the  match 
with  England,  since  they  looked  for  ruin  if  it  succeeded. 
The  Queen,  being  a  sister  of  Guise,  and  bred  in  the 
French  court,  was  wholly  for  their  interests;  and  all 
that  had  been  obliged  by  that  court,  or  depended  on  it, 
were  quickly  drawn  into  the  party.     It  was  also  said  to 
every  body,  that  it  was  much  more  the  interest  of  Scot- 
land to  match  with  France,  than  with  England.     IfThcdiffe- 

,  •       1         -n  1  • '  1  ^^^  inter- 

they  were  united  to  France,  they  might  expect  an  easy  ests  there. 
government :  for  the  French,  being  at  such  a  distance 
from  them,  and  knowing  how  easily  they  might  throw 
themselves  into  the  arms  of  England,  would  certainly 
rule  them  gently,  and  avoid  giving  them  great  provoca- 
tions. But  if  they  were  united  to  England,  they  had 
no  remedy  ;  but  must  look  for  an  heavier  yoke  to  be  laid 
on  them.  This  meeting  with  the  rooted  antipathy,  that 
by  a  long  continuance  of  war  was  grown  up  among 
them,  to  a  savage  hatred  of  the  English  nation,  and 
being  inflamed  by  the  considerations  of  religion,  raised 
an  universal  dislike  of  the  match  with  England  in  the 
greatest  part  of  the  whole  nation ;  only  a  few  men  of 
greater  probity,  who  were  weary  of  the  depredations  ^ 
and  wars  in  the  borders,  and  had  a  liking  to  the  reform- 
ation of  the  church,  were  still  for  it.       • 

The  French  court  struck  in  vigorously  with  their  The  French 
party  in  Scotland,  and  sent  over  the  Earl  of  Lenox  ;J22[^" 
who,  as  he  was  next  in  blood  to  the  crown,  after  the 
Earl  of  Arran,  so  was  of  the  same  family  of  the  Stewards, 
which  had  endeared  him  to  the  late  King.  He  was  to 
lead  the  Queen's  party  against  the  Hamiltons ;  yet  they 
employed  another  tool,  which  was  John  Hamilton,  base 
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BOOK  brother  to  the  Governor,  who  was  afterwards  Archbishop 
■  of  St.  Andrew's.    He  had  great  power  over  his  brother; 

1543.  who,  being  then  not  above  four  and  twenty  years  of  age, 
and  having  been  the  only  lawful  son  of  his  father  in  his 
old  age,  was  never  bred  abroad  ;  and  so  understood  not 
the  policies  and  arts  of  courts,  and  was  easily  abused 
by  his  base  brother.  He  assured  him,  that,  if  he  went 
about  to  destroy  religion,  by  matching  the  Queen  to  an 
heretical  prince,  they  would  depose  him  from  his  go- 
vernment, and  declare  him  illegitimate.  There  could 
be  indeed  nothing  clearer  than  his  father's  divorce  from 
his  first  wife :  for  it  had  been  formerly  proved,  that  she 
had  been  married  to  the  Lord  Tester's  son  before  he 
married  her,  who  claimed  her  as  his  wife ;  upon  which 
her  marriage  with  the  Earl  of  Arran  was  declared  null 
in  the  year  1507-  And  it  was  ten  years  after,  that  the 
Earl  of  Arran  did  marry  the  Governor's  mother:  of 
which  things  the  original  instruments  are  yet  extant 
Yet  it  was  now  said/ that  that  precontract  with  the  Lord 
Tester's  son  was  but  a  forgery,  to  dissolve  that  marriage ; 
and  if  the  Earl  of  Lenox  (who  was  next  to  the  crown, 
in  case  the  Earl  of  Arran  was  illegitimated)  should  by 
the  assistance  of  France  procure  a  review  of  that  proccM 
from  Rome,  and  obtain  a  revocation  of  that  sentence, 
by  which  his  father's  first  marriage  was  annulled ;  then 
it  was  plain,  that  the  second  marriage,  with  the  issue  by 
it,  would  be  of  no  force.  All  this  wrought  on  the  Go* 
vemor  much,  and  at  length  drew  him  off  from  the  match 
with  England,  and  brought  him  over  to  the  French 
interests.  Which  being  efiected,  there  was  no  further 
use  of  the  Earl  of  Lenox  :  so  he,  finding  himself  neg- 
lected by  the  Queen  and  the  Cardinal,  and  abandoned 
by  the  crown  of  France,  fled  into  England  ;  where  he 
was  very  kindly  received  by  the  King,  who  gave  him 
in  marriage  his  niece.  Lady  Margaret  Dowglass,  whom 
the  Queen  of  Scotland  had  borne  to  the  Earl  of  Angus, 
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her  second  husband.     From  which  marriage  issued  the  BOOK 
Lord  Damly,  father  to  King  James. 

When  the  lords  of  the  French  faction  had  carried  164S. 
things  to  their  mind  in  Scotland,  it  was  next  consider- 
ed, what  they  should  do  to  redeem  the  hostages  whom 
the  lords,  who  were  prisoners  in  England,  had  left  be- 
hind thenu  And  for  this,  no  other  remedy  could  be 
found,  but  to  let  them  take  their  hazard,  and  leave 
them  to  the  King  of  England's  mercy.  To  this  they  all 
agreed ;  only  the  Earl  of  Cassillis  had  too  much  honour 
and  virtue  to  do  so  mean  a  thing.  Therefore,  after  he 
had  done  all  he  could  for  maintaining  the  treaty  about 
the  match,  he  went  into  England,  and  offered  himself 
again  to  be  a  prisoner.  But  as  generous  actions  are  a 
reward  to  themselves,  so  they  often  meet  with  that  en- 
tertainment which  they  deserve.  And,  upon  this  occa- 
sion, the  King  was  not  wanting  to  express  a  very  great 
value  for  that  lord.  He  called  him  another  Regulus, 
but  used  him  better :  for  he  both  gave  him  his  liberty, 
and  made  him  noble  presents,  and  sent  him  and  his 
hostages  back;  being  resolved  to  have  a  severer  repara^ 
tion  for  the  injury  done  him.  All  which  I  have  opened 
more  fully,  because  this  will  give  a  great  light  to  the 
afiairs  of  that  kingdom  ;  which  will  be  found  in  the 
reigns  of  the  succeeding  princes  to  have  a  great  inter- 
mixture with  the  afiairs  of  this  kingdom.  Nor  are  they 
justly  represented  by  any  who  write  of  these  times : 
and,  having  seen  some  original  papers  relating  to  Scot- 
land at  that  time,  I  have  done  it  upon  more  certain  in- 
formation. 

The  King  of  England  made  war  next  upon  France,  a  wv  with 
The  grounds  of  this  war  are  recited  by  the  Lord  Her-^**"*^* 
berL     One  of  these  is  proper  for  me  to  repeat :  ^^  That 
^^  the  French   King  had  not  deserted  the  Bishop  of 
^^  Rome,  and  consented  to  a  reformation,  as  he  had 

once  promised.  The  rest  related  to  other  things :  such 
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BOOK  **  as  the  seizing  our  ships  ;  the  detaining  the  yearly 
III,     g  pension  due  to  the  King;  the  fortifying  Ardres,  to 
154S.    "  the  prejudice  of  the  English  pale ;  the  reveahng  the 
"  King's  secrets  to  the  Emperor ;    the  having  given, 
"  first,  his  daughter,  and  then  the  Duke  of  Guise's  sis- 
"  ter,  in  marriage  to, his  enemy,  the  King  of  Scotland  ; 
"  and  his  confederating  himself  with  the  Turk.     And 
"  satisfaction  not  being  given  in  these  particulars,  a  war 
*^  is  declared." 
A  new  per-     In  July  the  King  married  Katherine  Parre,  who  had 
Protestants,  been  formerly  married  to  Nevil,  Lord  Latimer.     She 
was  a  secret  favourer  of  the  Reformation  ;  yet  could  not 
divert  a  storm,  which  at  this   time  fell  on  some  in 
Windsor:   for  that  being  a  place  to  which  the  King 
did  oft  retire,  it  was  thought  fit  to  make  some  examples 
there.     And    now  the  league  with  the  Emperor  gave 
the  popish  faction  a  greater  interest  in  the  King's  coun- 
cils.    There  was  at  this  time  a  society  at  Windsor,  that 
favoured  the  reformation:  Anthony  Person,  a  priest; 
Robert  Testwood,  and  John  Marbeck,  singing-men  ;  and 
Henry  Filmer,  of  the  town  of  Windsor;  were  the  chief 
of  them.     But  those  were  much  favoured  by  Sir  Philip 
Hobby  and  his  lady,  and  several  others  of  the  King's 
iamily.     During  Cromwell's  power,  none   questioned 
them  ;  but  after  his  fall,  they  were  looked  on  with  an 
ill  eye.     Doctor  London,  who  had  by  the  most  servile 
flatteries   insinuated  himself  into  Cromwell,  and   was 
much  employed  in  the  suppression  of  monasteries,  and 
expressed  a  particular  zeal  in  removing  all  images  and 
relics  which  had  been  abused  to  superstition,  did  now, 
upon  Cromwell's  fall,  apply  himself  to  Gardiner,  by 
whose  means  he  was  made  a  prebendary  there.  And,  to 
show  how  dexterously  he  could  make  his  court  both 
ways,  or  to  make  compensation  for  what  he  had  for- 
merly done,  he  took  care  to  gather  a  whole  book  of  in- 
formations against  those  in  Windsor  who  favoured  the 
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new  learning,  (which  was  the  modest  phrase  by  which  BOOK 
they  termed  the  Reformation).     He  carried  this  book  ' 

to  Gardiner^  who  moved  the  King  in  council,  that  a  154S. 
commission  might  be  granted  for  searching  suspected 
houses  at  Windsor,  in  which  it  was  informed  there 
wete  many  books  against  the  six  Articles.  The  King 
granted  the  warrant  for  the  town,  but  not  for  the  castle. 
So  those  before  named  were  seizecl  on,  and  some  of 
these  books  were  found  in  their  houses.  Dr.  Hains, 
Dean  of  Exeter,  and  prebendary  of  Windsor,  being  in- 
formed against,  was  also  put  in  prison  ;  so  was  likewise 
Sir  Philip  Hobby^  But  there  were  likewise  some  papers 
of  notes  on  the  Bible,  and  of  a  concordance  in  English, 
found  in  Marbeck's  house,  written  with  his  own  hand  ; 
and  he  being  an  illiterate  man,  they  did  not  doubt  but 
these  were  other  men's  works,  which  he  was  writing 
out.  So  they  began  with  him,  and  hoped  to  draw  dis- 
coveries from  him.  He  was  frequently  examined,  but 
would  tell  nothing  that  might  do  hurt  to  any  other  per- 
son. But  being  examined  who  wrote  these  notes,  he 
said,  they  were  his  own  ;  for  he  read  all  the  books  he 
could  light  on,  and  wrote  out  what  every  man  had  writ- 
ten on  any  place  of  Scripture.  And  for  his  concordance^ 
he  told  them,  that,  being  a  poor  man,  he  could  not  buy 
one  of  the  Bibles  when  they  came  first  out  in  English^ 
but  set  himself  to  write  one  out ;  by  which  another,  per- 
ceiving his  industry,  suggested  to  him,  that  he  would 
do  well  to  write  a  concordance  in  English :  but  he  said^  v 
he  knew  not  what  that  was ;  so  the  other  person  ex- 
plaining it  to  him,  he  got  a  Latin  concordance,  and  an 
English  Bible;  and,  having  learned  a  little  Latin  whenMvbeck'f 
he  was  young,  he,  by  comparing  the  English  with  thenl!rasn^. 
Latin,  had  drawn  out  a  concordance,  which  he  had 
brought  to  the  letter  L.  This  seemed  so  extravagant  a 
thing  to  Gardiner,  and  the  other  bishops  that  examined 
him^  that  they  could  by  no  means  believe  it    But  he 
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BOOK  desired  they  would  draw  out  any  words  of  the  letter  M, 
^^'  and  give  him  the  Latin  concordance,  with  the  English 
164^  Bible,  and  after  a  little  time  they  should  see  whether 
he  had  not  done  the  rest.  So  the  trial  was  made ;  and 
in  a  day's  time  he  had  drawn  out  three  sheets  of  paper, 
upon  those  words  that  were  given  him.  This  both 
satisfied  and  astonished  the  bishops,  wondering  at  the 
ingeniousness  ai\jd  diligence  of  so  poor  a  man.  It  was 
much  talked  of;  and  being  told  the  King,  he  said.  Mar- 
beck  employed  his  time  better  than  those  that  examined 
him.  For  the  others,  they  were  kept  in  prison  at  Lon- 
don till  the  twenty-fourth  of  July,  that  the  King  gave 
orders  to  try  them  at  Windsor. 
Threcbumt  There  was  a  court  held  there  on  the  twenty-seventh 
*'^*°^'of  July,  where  Capon  Bishop  of  Sarum,  and  Franklin 
Dean  of  Windsor,  and  Fachel  parson  of  Reading,  and 
three  of  the  judges,  sate  on  those  four  men.  They  were 
indicted  for  some  words  spoken  against  the  mass.  Mar- 
beck  only  for  writing  out  an  Epistle  of  Calvin*s  against 
it ;  which,  he  said,  he  copied  before  the  act  of  the  six 
Articles  was  made.  The  jury  was  not  called  out  of  the 
town,  for  they  would  not  trust  it  to  them ;  but  out  of 
the  farms  of  the  chapel.  They  were  all  found  guilty, 
and  so  condemned  to  be  burnt,  which  was  executed  on 
three  of  them  the  next  day ;  only  Marheck  was  recom*- 
mended  to  the  Bishc^  of  Winchesters  care  to  procure 
his  pardon,  which  was  obtained.  The  other  three  ex^ 
pressed  great  composure  of  mind  in  their  su&ring3,  and 
died  with  much  Christian  resolution  and  patience,  for- 
^ving  their  persecutors,  and  committing  themselves  to 
the  mercies  of  God,  through  Jesus  Christ. 
Their  per-  But  iu  their  trial.  Doctor  London,  and  Simonds^  a 
pe^^wBd.^  lawyer  and  an  informer,  had  studied  to  fish  out  accu- 
sations against  many  of  the  King's  servants ;  as  Sir  FU- 
lip  Hobby,  and  Sir  Thomas  Cawarden,  with  their  ladies, 
and  several  others  who  had  favoured  those  men.    With 
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these  informations,  Oakam,  that  had  been  the  clerk  of  BOOK 
the  court,  was  sent  to  Gardiner :  but  one  of  the  QueenV  ^^^' 
servants,  who  had  discovered  the  design,  was  before  ^543. 
him  at  court.  Upon  the  advertisement  which  he  had 
brought,  Oakam  was  seized  on  at  his  coming  to  court, 
and  all  his  papers  were  examined  ;  in  which  they  dis- 
covered a  conspiracy  against  those  gentlemen,  with 
other  plots,  that  gave  the  King  great  offence :  but  the 
particulars  are  not  mentioned.  So  Doctor  London  and 
Simonds  were  sent  for,  and  examined  upon  this  dis- 
covery. But  they,  not  knowing  that  their  letters  were 
intercepted,  denied  there  was  any  such  plot ;  and,  being 
put  to  their  oaths,  swore  it.  Then  their  own  hand- 
writing wa«  produced  against  them  :  upon  which,  they 
being  thus  perjured,  were  ordered  to  be  carried  on 
horseback,  with  their  faces  to  the  horse-tails,  and  pa])er8 
on  their  foreheads,  for  their  perjury;  and  then  to  be  set 
in  the  pillory,  both  in  Windsor,  Reading,  and  Newbury, 
where  the  King  was  at  that  time.  This  was  accordingly 
executed  on  them ;  but  sunk  so  deep  in  Doctor  Lon- 
don's heart,  that  he  died  soon  after.  From  all  this  it 
will  appear  what  sort  of  men  the  persecutors  at  that 
time  were. 

But  this  was  a  small  part  of  what  Gardiner  had  pro-Aconspi- 
jected  ;  for  he  looked  on  these  as  persons  unworthy  of  cranSr?** 
his  displeasure.  Cranmer  was  chiefly  aimed  at  by  him ; 
and  therefore  all  that  party  were  still  infusing  it  into 
the  King's  mind,  that  it  was  great  injustice  to  prose- 
cute poor  men  with  so  much  severity,  and  let  the  chief 
supporter  of  heresy  stand  in  so  eminent  a  degree,  and 
in  such  favour  about  him.  At  length  the  King,  to  dis- 
cover the  bottom  of  their  designs,  seemed  to  give  ear  to 
their  accusations,  and  desired  to  hear  what  particulars 
could  be  objected  against  him.  This  gave  them  great 
encouragement ;  for  till  that  time  the  King  would  let 
nothing  be  said  against  Cranmer.     So  they  concluded 
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BOOK  he  would  be  quickly  ruined,  since  the  King  had  opened 
^^^'     his  ear  to  their  informations.     Therefore  many  particu- 


i^>4ka.  lars  were  quickly  laid  together,  and  put  into  the  King** 
hands ;  who,  a  tittle  after  that,  going  to  dimrt  himself 
Aatiq.  Brit,  on  the  riv^r,  ordered  his  bargeman  to  raw  towards  Lam* 
beth ;  which  being  perceived  by  some  of  the  Aich- 
bishop's  servants,  they  acquainted  him  with  it,  who 
hasted  down  to  his  stairs  to  do  his  duty  to.  the  King. 
When  the  King  saw  him,  he  called  him  into  the  barge; 
and  they  being  alone,  the  King  lamented  the  gcawth  of 
heresy,  and  the  dUsensions  and  confusions  that  were 
like  to  follow  upon  it ;  and  said,  he  intended  to  §nd 
out  the.  chief  encourager  and  favourer  of  these  heresies, 
and  make  him  an  example  to  the  rest  And  he  aaked 
the  Archbishop^s  opinion  about  it :  who  answered  him, 
that  it  was  a  good  resolution  ;  but  entreated  the  King 
to.  consider  well  what  heresy  wajB,  and  not  to  coociemn 
those  as  heretics^  who  stood  £br  the  word  of  God  against 
huffian  inventions.  But,  after  some  discourse^  the  King 
told  him  he  was  the  man,  who,,  as  he  was  informed, 
was.  the  chief  encourager  of  heresy  i  and  then>  gave  him 
the  articles  that  were  brought  against  him  and  his 
chaplains,  both  by  some  prebendaries  of  Canterbury, 
and  the  justices  of  peace  in  Kent.  When  he  read  them, 
he  kneeled  down,  an,d  desired  the  King  would  put  the 
matter  to  a  trial.  He  acknowledged  he  was  still  of  the 
same  mind  he  wai^  of^  when  he  opposed  the  six  Artir 
cles ;  but  that  he  had  done  nothing  against  them*  Thm 
the  King  asked  him,  about  his  wife :  he  &ankly  eoi^ 
fibssed  he  had  a  wife  i  but  sjaid,  that  he  had  aent  her  to 
Germany,  upon  the  passing  the  act  against  priesiar  hav- 
ing wives.  His  candour  and  simplicity  wrought  so.  on 
the  King,  that  he  discovered  to  him  the  whole  plot  that 
was  laid  against  him ;  and  said,  that,  instead:  of  biing^ 
ing  him  to  any  trial  about  it,  he  would  hvw  him  try  it 
out»  and  proceed  against  those  his.  accusers^    But  be 
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ej:cnsed  himself,  and  said,  it  would  not  be  decent  for  BOOK 
him  to  sit  judge  in  his  own  cause.  But  the  King  said  to  ^^^- 
him,  he  was  resolved  none  other  should  judge  it,  but  1543. 
those  he  should  name.  So  he  named  his  Chancellor 
and  his  Register,  to  whom  the  King  added  another : 
and  a  commission  being  given  them,  they  went  into 
Kent,  and  sate  three  weeks,  to  find  out  the  first  contriv- 
ers of  this  accusation.  And  now  every  one  disowned 
Jt,  since  they  saw  he  was  still  firmly  rooted  in  the 
King's  esteem  and.favour.  But  it  being  observed  that 
the  commissioners  proceeded  faintly,  Cranmer's  friends 
moved,  that  some  man  of  courage  and  authority  might 
be  sent  thither  to  canvass  this  accusation  more  carefully. 
So  Doctor  Lee,  Dean  of  York,  was  brought  up  about  AlT- 
hallowtide,  and  sent  into  Kent :  and  he,  who  had  been 
well  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  discovering  secrets 
when  he  was  one  of  the  visitors  of  the  abbeys,  managed 
it  more  vigorously.  He  ordered  a  search  to  be  made  of 
all  suspected  persons  ;  aniong  whose  papers  letters  were 
found,  both  from  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Doc- 
tor London,  and  some  of  those  wliom  Cranmer  had 
treated  with  the  greatest  freedom  and  kindness,  in 
which  the  whole  plot  against  him  was  discovered.  But 
it  was  now  near  the  session  of  parliament ;  and  the 
King  was  satined  with  the  discovery,  but  thought  it 
not  fit  to  make  much  noise  of  it.  And  he  received  no 
addresses  from  the  Archbishop  to  prosecute  it  further ; 
who  was  so  noted  for  his  clemency,  and  following  our  His  Chris- 
Saviour's  rule,  of  doing  good  ftyr  evily  that  it  was  com-o?^^S!^' 
monly  said,  the  way  to  get  his  favour,  was  to  do  him 
an  injury.  These  were  the  only  instances  in  which  he 
expressed  his  resentments.  Two  of  the  conspirators 
against  him  had  been  persons  signally  obliged  by  him  : 
the  one  Was  the  Bishop  Suffragan  of  Dover ;  the  other 
was  a  civiUan,  whom  he  had  employed  much  in  his 
busiiiejts.     But  all  the  notice  he  took  of  it  was,  to  show 
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BOOK  them  their  letters,  and  to  admonish  them  to  be  more 
•  faithful  and  honest  for  the  future.  Upon  which  he 
15^.  freely  forgave  them  ;  and  carried  it  so  to  them  after- 
wards, as  if  he  had  absolutely  forgotten  what  they  had 
contrived  against  him.  And  a  person  of  quahty  coming 
to  him  about  that  time,  to  obtain  his  favour  and  assist- 
ance in  a  suit,  in  which  he  was  to  move  the  King,  he 
went  about  it,  and  had  almost  procured  it :  but  the 
King,  calling  to  mind  that  he  had  been  one  of  his  secret 
accusers,  asked  him.  Whether  he  took  him  for  his 
friend  ?  He  answered,  that  he  did  so'.  Then  the  King 
said,  the  other  was  a  knave,  and  was  his  mortal  enemy ; 
and  bid  him,  when  he  should  see  him  next,  call  him  a 
knave  to  his  face.  Cranmer  answered,  that  such  lan- 
guage did  not  become  a  bishop.  But  the  King  sullenly 
commanded  him  to  do  it:  yet  his  majesty  was  such, 
that  he  could  not  obey  so  harsh  a  command ;  and  so 
he  passed  the  matter  over.  When  these  things  came  to 
be  known,  all  persons,  that  were  not  unjustly  prejudice 
against  him,  acknowledged  that  his  behaviour  was  suit- 
able to  the  example  and  doctrine  of  the  meek  and  lowly 
Saviour  of  the  world  ;  and  very  well  became  so  great  a 
bishop,  and  such  a  reformer  of  the  Christian  religion ; 
who,  in  those  sublime  and  extraordinary  instances,  prac- 
tised that  which  he  taught  others  to  do.  The  year  in 
which  this  fell  out  is  not  expressed  by  those  who  have 
recorded  it ;  but,  by  the  concurring  circumstances,  I 
judge  it  likeliest  to  have  been  done  this  year. 
1544.         Soon  after  this,  the  parliament  met,  that  was  sum- 

Anewpar-moned  to  meet  the  fourteenth  of  January,  in  the  thirty- 
*"^ '     fifth  year  of  the  King's  reign  ;  in  which  the  act  of  the 

Act  about  succession  of  the  crown  passed.  Which  contains,  *^  That 

thc^succes-  j^  ^^^  King,  being  now  to  pass  the  seas,  to  make  war 
**  upon  his  ancient  enemy,  the  French  King,  and  being 
"  desirous  to  settle  the  succession  to  the  crown ;  it  is 
"  enacted,  that,  in  default  of  heirs  of  Prince  Edward's 
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/^  body,  or  of  heirs  by  the  King's  present  marriage,  the  BOOK 

"  crown  shall  go  to  the  Lady  Mary,  the  King's  eldest      ^^^' 

"  daughter :  and  in  default  of  heirs  of  her  body,  or  if    1544. 

^'  she  do  not  observe  such  limitations  or  conditions  as 

*^  shall  be  declared  by  the  King's  letters-patents  under 

"  his  Great  Seal,  or  by  his  last  will  under  his  hand,  it 

"  shall  next  fall  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth  and  her  heirs  ; 

•*  or  if  she  have  none,  or  shall  not  keep  the  conditions 

^'  declared  by  the  King,  it  shall  fall  to  any  other  that 

"  jshall  be  declared  by  the  King's  letters-patents,  or  his 

*^  last  will  signed  with  his  hand.  There  was  also  an  oath 

*^  devised,  instead  of  those  formerly  sworn,  both  against 

^*  the  Pope's  supremacy,  and  for  maintaining  the  suc- 

^^  cession   in  all  points  according  to  this  act :  which 

*^  whosoever  refused  to  take,  was  to  be  adjudged  a  trai- 

'*  tor ;  and  whosoever  should,  either  in   words  or  by 

^'  writing,  say  any  thing  contrary  to  this  act,  or  to  the 

"  peril  and  slander  of  the  King's  heirs,  limited  in  the 

*^  act,  was  to  be  adjudged  a  traitor."     This  was  done, 

no  doubt,  upon  a  secret  article  of  the  treaty  with  the 

Emperor ;  and  did  put  new  life  into  the  popish  party, 

all  whose  hopes  depended  on  the  Lady  Mary.     But 

how  much  this  lessened  the  prerogative,  and  the  right 

of  succession,  will  be  easily  discerned ;  the  King  in  this 

affecting  an  unusual  extent  of  his  own  power,  though 

with  the  diminution  of  the  rights  of  his  successors. 

There  was  another  bill  about  the  qualifying  of  the  act 
of  the  six  Articles,  that  was  sent  divers  times  from  the 
one  House  to  the  other.  It  was  brought  to  the  Lords 
the  first  of  March,  and  read  the  first  time ;  and  stuck 
till  the  fourth,  when  it  was  read  the  second  time :  on 
the  fifth  it  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  was 
sent  down  to  the  Commons,  with  words  to  be  put  in^  or  . 

put  out  of  it.     On  the  sixth,  the  Commons  sent  it  up 
wth  some  alterations :  and  on  the  eighth,  the  Lords 
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BOOK  sent  it  down  again  to  the  Commons ;  where  it  lay  till 
ni.  the  seventeenth,  and  then  it  was  sent  up  with  their 
1544.  agreement.  And  the  King's  assent  was  given,  by  his 
letters-patents,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  March.  The 
Act  against  preamble  was,  ^^  That  whereas  untrue  accusations  aqd 
«ci2!  *^  presentments  might  be  maliciously  contrived  against 
^^  the  King's  subjects,  and  kept  secret  till  a  tifiie  were 
^*  espied  to  have  them  by  malice  convicted  :  therefore 
"  it  was  enacted,  that  none  should  be  indicted,  but 
*^  upon  a  presentment  by  the  oaths  of  tvrelve  men,  to 
^^  at  least  three  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
^^  King :  and  that  none  should  be  imprisoned,  but  upon 
^'  an  indictment,  except  by  a  special  warrant  from 
'^  the  King ;  and  that  all  presentments  should  be  made 
^^  ivithin  one  year  after  the  offences  were  committed ; 
^^  and  if  words  were  uttered  in  a  sermon  contrary  to  the 
^^  statute,  they  must  be  complained  of  within  forty  days, 
^^  unless  a  just  cause  were  given  why  it  cou^d  pot  be  so 
*^  soon  !  admitting  also  the  parties  indicted  %o  all  such 
^'  challenges  as  they  might  have  in  any  otl^r  case  of 
*'  felony,'*  This  act  has  clearly  a  relation  to  the  conspi- 
racies mentioned  the  former  year,  botli  against  the 
Archbishop^  ^nd  some  of  the  King's  servants. 

Another  act  passed,  continuiijig  some  former  acts  for 
revising  the  canon-law,  and  for  drawing  up  such  a  body 
of  ecclesia^s^tical  laws,  as  should  ^ave  autho];ity  ia  Eng- 
land. This  Cranmer  presse4  often  with^  great  vehe- 
mence ;  and,  to  show  th^  necessity  of  it,  drew  out  a 
short  ^xtrs^t  of  some  passages  in  the  OM^Qn-kw,  (w|iu^ 
Collect,  the  reader  will  find  ia  the  Collection,)  to  show  how  ior 
Kumb.a7.  dpcent  a  thing  it  was,  to  let  ^  yoljuode,  in  which  s¥ch 
laws  were,  be  studiecjl  or  coivsidsred  aiQy  lo^gei;  in  Ejig- 
land.  Therefore  he  was  earnest  to  haye;  ao^h  a.  collec- 
tiop  of  ecclesiastical  laws  made^  as.  might  regulate  the 
spiptual  courts.    J^ut  it  was  founjdf  more  fo£  the  gre«(^ 
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riess  of  the  ^i^rogati^e,  and  the  authority  bf  the  civil  Bdok' 
courts,  to  keep  that  ilndetermined ;  so  he  cbdld  never     ^^^- 
obtain  his  desire  during  this  King's  reign.  1544. 

Another  act  passed  in  this  parliamettt,  for  the  remis- 
sion of  a  loan  of  money  which  the  King  had  raised. 
This  is  admost  Cbpied  otit  of  an  act  to  the  same  eflect 
that  passed  in  thfc  twent)r-*flrst  year  of  the  King's  reign ; 
with  this  addition,  that  by  this  act  those  who  had  got 
payment,  either  itl  whdle  or  in  part,  of  the  snms  so  lent 
the  King)  were  to  repay  it  back  to  the  exchequer.  AH 
business  being  finished,  and  a  general  pardon  passed^ 
^th  the  ordinary  exceptions  of  some  crimes,  among 
which  heresy  is  one^  the  parliament  was  prorogued,  on 
the  twcffiiy-niinth  of  March,  to  the  fotirth  of  No* 
vemben 

The  King  had  now  a  war  both  with  l^'rance  and 
Scotland  upon  hiln.  And  therefore,  to  prepare  for  it, 
h6  both  enhanced  the  valufe  of  motte^,  and  embased 
it ;  for  which,  he  that  writes  his  vindication  gives  this 
fer  the  reason  ;  That  the  coin  being  generally  embased 
all  over  Europe,  lie  was  forced  to  do  it,  lest  otherwise 
ail  the  money  should  have  gotte  ottt  of  the  kingdom. 
He  resolved  to  begin  the  war  with  jSc6tland,  and  sent  The  wan 
an  arttiy  by  sea  thither,  under  the  cohimand  of  the  Earl^*^ 
of  Hartford,  (afterwards  Duke  of  Somerset),  who  land-'*'*'^^ 
ing  at  Grairthamf,  a  little  above  LeilJi,  brimt  and  spoiled 
Leith  atid  Edinburgh' ;  in  which  they  found  more  riches 
than  they  thought  could  posdbly  have  been  there  :  and 
they  went  through  the  country,  burning  and  spoiling  it 
every  where,  till  they  eatne  to  Berwick.  But  they  did 
too  mtcYi^  if  they  intended  to  gain  the  hearts  6f  that 
people ;  and  too  little;  if  they  intended  to  subdu6  them. 
For  as  they  besieged  not  the  castfe  of  Edinburgh,  which 
would  hafve  cost  theme  more  time  and  trouble ;  so  they 
(fid  not  fortify  Leith,  nor  leave  a  garrison  in  it,  which 
mfZB  suefr  an  ]!nexctttfable  omission,  that  it  seems  their 
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BOOK  counsels  were  very  weak  and  ill  laid.  For  Leith  being 
^^^'  fortified,  and  a  fleet  kept  going  between  it  and  Berwick 
1544.  or  Tinmouth,  the  trade  of  the  kingdom  must  have  been 
quite  stopped,  Edinburgh  ruined,  the  intercourse  between 
France  and  them  cut  ofi',  and  the  whole  kingdom  forced 
to  submit  to  the  King.  But  the  spoils  this  army  made 
had  no  other  effect  but  to  enrage  the  kingdom,  and 
unite  them  so  entirely  to  the  French  interests,  that, 
when  the  Earl  of  Lenox  was  sent  down  by  the  King  to 
the  western  parts  of  Scotland,  where  his  power  lay,  he 
could  get  none  to  follow  him.  And  the  Governor  of 
Dunbritton  Castle,  though  his  own  lieutenant,  would 
not  deliver  that  castle  to  him,  when  he  understood  he 
wa^  to  put  it  in  the  King  of  England's  hands  ;  but  drove 
him  out :  others  say,  he  fled  away  of  himself,  else  he 
liad  been  taken  prisoner. 

The  King  was  now  to  cross  the  seas ;  but,  before  he 
went,  he  studied  to  settle  the  matters  of  religion,  so 
that  both  p?irties  might  have  some  content.  Audley 
the  Chancellor  dying,  he  made  the  Lord  Wriothesly, 
that  had  been  secretary,  and  was  of  the  popish  party. 
Lord  Chancellor;  but  made  Sir  William  Petre,  that 
was  Cranmer's  great  friend,  secretary  of  state.  He  also 
committisd  the  government  of  the  kingdom  in  his  ab- 
sence to  the  Queen,  to  whom  he.  joined  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  the  J-iord  Chancellor,  the  Earl  of  Hart- 
ford, ?Lnd  Secretary  Petre,  And  if  there  was  need  of 
any  force  to  be  raised,  he  appointed  the  Earl  of  Hart- 
ford bis  lieutenant ;  under  whose  government  the  re- 
formers needed  not  fear  any  thing.  But  he  did  another 
act  that  did  wonderfully  please  that  whole  party;  which 
was,  the  translating  of  the  prayers  for  the  processions 
and  litanies  into  th^  English  tongue.  This  was  sent 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  the  eleventh  of 
June,  with  an  order  that  it  should  be  used  over  all  his 

Nu"T     provin<;e;  as  the  reader  will  find  in  the  Collection,  Tbii 
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was  not  only  very  acceptable  to  that  party,  because  of  BOOK 
the  thing  itself;  but  it  gave  them  hope,  that  the  King     ^J^' 
was  again  opening  his  ears  tp  motions  for  reformation,    1544. 
to  which  they  had  been  shut  now  about  six  years  :  and 
therefore  they  looked  that  more  things  of  that  nature 
would  quickly  follow.     And  as  these  prayers  were  now 
set  out  in  English,  so  they  doubted  not  but  there  being 
the  same  reason  to  put  all  the  other  offices  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  they  would  prevail  for  that  too. 

Things  being  thus  settled  at  home,  the  King,  having 
sent  his  forces  over  before  him,  crossed  the  seas  with 
much  pomp,  the  sails  of  his  ship  being  of  cloth  of  gold. 
He  landed  at  Calais  the  fourteenth  of  July.  The  Em- 
peror pressed  his  marching  straight  to  Paris :  but  he 
thought  it  of  more  importance  to  take  Bulloign ;  and 
after  two  months  siege  it  was  surrendered  to  him  ;  intoBuiioiga 
which  he  made  his  entry  with  great  triumph  on  the^^"* 
eighteenth  of  September.  But  the  Emperor,  having 
thus  engaged  those  two  crowns  in  a  war,  and  design- 
ing, while  they  should  fight  it  out,  to  make  himself  mas- 
ter of  Germany,  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  French 
King  the  very  next  day,  being  the  nineteenth  of  Sep- 
tember ;  which  is  set  down  at  large  by  the  Lord  Her- 
bert. On  the  thirtieth  of  September  the  King  return- 
ed into  England:  in  October  following  Bulloign  was 
very  near  lost  by  a  surprise  ;  but  the  garrison  put  them- 
selves in  order,  and  beat  back  the  French.  Several  in- 
roads were  made  into  Scotland,  but  not  with  the  same 
success  that  the  former  expedition  had  :  for  the  Scots, 
animated  with  supplies  sent  from  France,  and  inflamed 
with  a  desire  of  revenge,  resumed  their  wonted  courage, 
and  beat  back  the  English  with  considerable  loss. 

Next  year,  the   French  King,  resolving   to  recover    1545. 
Bulloign,  and  to  take  Calais,  that  so  he  mighf  drive  the 
English  out  of  France,  intended  first  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  sea.  And  he  set  out  a  great  fleet  of  an  hun- 
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BOOK  dred  and  fifty  greater  ships,  and  sixty  lesser  ones,  be- 
^^^-  sides  many  gallies,  brought  from  the  Streights.  The 
1645.  King  set  out  about  an  hundred  ships.  On  both  sides, 
these  were  only  merchant-ships  that  were  hired  for  this 
war*  But  after  the  French  fleet  had  looked  on  Eng- 
land, and  attempted  to  land  with  ill  success,  both  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  in  Sussex,  and  had  engaged  in  a 
sea-fight  for  some  hours,  they  returned  back  without 
any  considerable  action  :  nor  did  they  any  thing  at 
land.  But  the  King's  fleet  went  to  Normandy,  where 
they  made  a  descent,  and  burnt  the  country.  So  that 
this  year  was  likewise  glorious  to  the  King.  The  Bm- 
peror  had  now  done  what  he  long  designed ;  and 
therefore,  being  courted  by  both  crowns,  be  undertook 
a  mediation,  that,  under  the  colour  of  mediating  a 
peace,  he  might  the  more  effectually  keep  up  the  war. 
The  Ger-  The  Priuccs  of  Germany  saw  what  mischief  was  de- 
Places  signed  against  them.  The  council  of  Trent  was  now 
opened,  and  was  condemning  their  doctrine.  A  league 
was  also  concluded  between  the  Pope  and  the  Empe- 
ror, for  procuring  obedience  to  their  canons  and  de- 
crees ;  and  an  army  was  raised.  The  Emperor  was 
also  setting  on  foot  old  quarrek  with  some  of  the 
princes.  A  firm  peace  was  concluded  with  the  Tmk. 
So  that  if  the  crowns  of  England  and  France  were  not 
brought  to  an  agreement,  they  were  undone.  They 
sent  ambassadors  to  both  courts  to  mediate  a  peace. 
With  them  Cranmer  joined  his  eadesfvours,  but  he  had 
not  a  Cromwel]  in  the  court  to  manmlge  the  King's  tem- 
per, who*  was  so  provoked  with  the  ill  treatment  he  had 
received  from  France,  that  he  would  not  conve  to  an 
agreen>ent;  nor  woulct  he  restore  Bulloign,  without 
which  the  French  would  hear  of  no  peace.  Ctmmer 
had  at  this  time  almost  prevailed  wit^  the  King  ta 
make  some  further  steps  in  a  reformsption :  but  Crar^ 
diner,  who  was   Aien  ambassador  in  the  £mpeiP09*s 
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coart,  being  advertised  of  it,  wrote  to  the  King,  that  BOOK 
the  Emperor  would  certainly  join  with  France  against     ^^^' 
him,  if  he  made  any  fiirther  innovation  in  religion.    ^^^^ 
This  diverted  the  King  from  it;  and  in  August  this 
year,  the  only  great  fHend  that  Cranmer  had  in  the 
court  died,  Charles  Duke  of  Suffolk,  who  had  long 
continued  in  the  height  of  favour,  which  was  always 
kept  up,  not  only  by  an  agreement  of  humours  between 
the  King  and  him,  but  by  the  constant  success  which 
followed  him  in  alt  his  exploits.     He  was  a  favourer  of 
the  Reformation,  as  far  as  could  consist  with  his  in- 
terest at  court,  wbidi  he  never  endangered  upon  any 
account. 

Now  Cranmer  was  left  alone,  without  friend  or  sup-Charcb 
port.  Yet  he  had  gained  one  great  preferment  in  thements' 
church  to  a  man  of  his  own  mind.  The  archbishoprickjjfo^jjl^ 
of  York  falling  void  by  Lee*s  death,  Robert  Holgate, 
that  was  Bishop  of  Landaff,  was  promoted  to  that  see 
in  January ;  Kitchin  being  made  Bishop  of  Landaff, 
who  turned  with  every  change  that  was  made  under 
the  three  succeeding  princes.  The  Archbishop  of  York 
set  about  the  reforming  of  things  in  his  province,  which 
had  kun  in  great  confusion  all  his  predecessor's  time : 
so  on  the  third  of  March  he  took  oat  a  licence  from  the 
King  for  making  a  metropolitical  visitation.  Bell,  that 
was  Bishop  of  Worcester,  had  resigned  his  bishopriek 
the  former  year,  (the  reason  of  which  is  not  set  down.) 
The  Biahop  of  Rochester,  Heath,  was  transfattedi  to  that 
see ;  and  Henjy  Holbeach,  that  favoured  the  Reform* 
atioQ,  was  m^^te  Bishop  of  Rochester*.  And  upon  the 
tvandlation  of  Sampson  from  Chichester  to  Coventry 
and  Litchfield,  Pay,  that  was  a  moderate  man,  and  in*, 
clinable  to  reformation,  was  made  Bishop>  of  that  see. 
So  that  now  Cranmer  had  a  greater  party  among  tli€ 
bishops  than  at  any  time  before. 

^ttt  ^ugb  there  were  no  great  tnansactions  about 
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BOOK  religion  in  England  this  year,  there  were  very  remark- 
^^^-     able  things  done  in  Scotland,  though  of  a  different  na- 
1545.    ture ;  which  were,  the  burning  of  Wishart,  and,  some 
months  after  that,  the  killing  of  Cardinal  Beaton  :  the 
account  of  both  which  will  not,  I  hope,  be  ingrateful  to 
the  reader. 
Wisharfs       Mr.  Gcorgc  Wishart  was  descended  or  a  noble  fe- 
?n  sl:ot-^   ™^'y »  ^^  went  to  finish  his  studies  in  the  university  of 
**»<!•        Cambridge,  where  he  was  so  well  instructed  in  the 
principles  of  true  religion,  that,  returning  to  Scotland, 
anno  1644,  he  preached  over  the  country  against  the 
corruptions  which  did  then  so  generally  prevail.     He 
staid   most  at  Dundee,  which  was  the  chief  town  in 
these  parts.     But  the  Cardinal,  offended  at  this,  sent  a 
threatening  message  to  the  magistrates ;  upon  which 
one  of  them,  as  Wishart  ended  one  of  his  sermons,  was 
so  obsequious  as  to  forbid  him  to  preach  any  more 
among   them,  or  give  them   any  further  trouble:  to 
Spotswood.  whom  he  answered,  ^^  that  God  knew  he  had  no  de- 
"  sign  to  trouble  them ;  but  for  them  to  reject  the  mes- 
**  sengers  of  God,  was  not  the  way  to  escape  trouble : 
*'  when  he  was  gone,  God  would  send  messengers  of 
another  sort  among  them.     He  had,  to  the  hazard  of 
his  life,  preached  the  word  of  salvation  to  them,  and  , 
^  they  had  now  rejected  him ;  but  if  it  was  long  well 
"  with  them,  he  was  not  led  by  the  Spirit  of  truth ; 
*^  and  if  unlooked-for  trouble  fell  on  them,  he  bade 
"  them  remember  this  was  the  cause  of  it,  and  turn  to 
"  God  by  repentance."*     From  thence  he  went  to  the 
western  parts,  where  he  was  also  much  followed.     But 
the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow  giving  order  that  he  should 
not  be  admitted  to  preach  in  churches,  hcf  preached 
often  in  the  fields ;  and  when  in  some  places  his  fol- 
lowers  would  have  forced  the  churches,  he  checked 
them,  and  said.  It  was   the   word   of  peace   that   he 
preached,  and  therefore  no  blood  should  be  shed  about 
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it.  But  after  he  had  staid  a  month  there,  he  heard  BOOK 
that  there  was  a  great  plague  in  Dundee,  which  broke  ^^^- 
out  the  fourth  day  after  he  had  left  it :  upon  which  he  1545. 
presently  returned  thither,  and  preached  oft  to  them, 
standing  over  one  of  the  gates,  having  taken  care  that 
the  infected  persons  should  stand  without,  and  those 
that  were  clean  within  the  gate.  He  continued  among 
them,  and  took  care  to  supply  the  poor,  and  to  visit  the 
sick,  and  do  all  the  offices  of  a  faithful  pastor  in  that 
extremity.  Once,  as  he  ended  his  sermon,  a  priest 
coming  to  have  killed  hini,  was  taken  with  the  weapon 
in  his  hand;  but  when  the  people  were  rushing  fu- 
riously on  him,  Wishart  got  him  in  his  arms,  and 
saved  him  from  their  rage ;  for  he  said,  he  had  done  no 
harm,  only  they  saw  what  they  might  look  for.  He 
became  a  little  after  this  more,  than  ordinary  serious, 
aud  apprehensive  of  his  end :  he  was  seen  sometimes 
to  rise  in  the  night,  and  spend  the  greatest  part  of  it  in 
prayer ;  and  he  often  warned  his  hearers,  that  his  suf- 
ferings were  at  hand,  but  that  few  should  suifer  after 
him,  and  that  the  light  of  true  religion  should  be 
spread  over  the  whole  land.  He  went  to  a  great  many 
places,  where  his  sermons  were  well  received ;  and  came 
last  to  Lothian,  where  he  found  a  greater  neglect  of 
the  Gospel  than  in  other  parts,  for  which  he  threatened 
them,  that  strangers  should  chase  them  from  their 
dwellings^  and  possess  them.  He  was  lodged  in  a  gen- 
tleman of  quality's  house,  Cockburn  of  Ormeston, 
when,  in  the  night,  the  house  was  beset  by  some  horse- 
men, who  were  sent  by  the  Cardinal's  means  to  take 
him.  The  Earl  of  Bothwel,  that  had  the  chief  juris- 
diction in  the  county,  was  with  them,  who  promising 
that  no  hurt  should  be  done  him,  he  caused  the  gate 
to  be  opened,  saying.  The  blessed  will  of  God  be  done. 
When  he  presented  himself  to  the  Earl  of  Bothwel,  he 
desired  to  be  proceeded  with  according  to  law;  for 
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BOOK  he  said,  he  feared  less  to  die  openly,  than  to  be  muf-- 
^^^'  dered  in  secret.  The  Elarl  pomised,  upon  his  honour, 
1M&-  that  no  harm  should  be  done  him,  and,  for  some  time, 
seemed  reilolved  to  have  made  his  words  good ;  but  the 
Queen-Mother  and  Cardinal  in  the  end  prevailed  with 
bim  to  put  Wishart  in  their  htods:  and  they  sent  bim 
to  St.  Andrew's,  where  it  was  agreed  to  imake  a  sacri- 
fice of  him.  Upon  this  the  Cardinal  called  a  meeting 
«f  the  bishops  to  St.  Andrew's,  against  the  twenty-se- 
▼enth  of  Febraary,  to  destroy  him  with  the  more  cere- 
mony; but  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow  moved,  that 
there  should  be  a  warrant  procured  from  the  Lord  Go^ 
vemor  for  their  proceedings.  To  this  the  Cardinal  con- 
tented, thinking  the  Governor  was  theft  so  linked  to 
their  interests,  that  he  would  deny  them  nothing ;  but 
the  Grovemor,  bearing  in  his  heart  a  secret  love  to  re- 
ligion, and  being  plainly  dealt  with  by  a  noble  gentle- 
man of  his  name,  Hamilton  of  Preston,  who  laid  before 
lam  the  jq»t  and  terrible  judgments  of  God  he  might 
look  for,  if  he  suffered  poor  innocents  to  be  so  mur- 
dered at  the  appetite  of  the  clei^y,  sent  the  Cardinal 
Word  not  to  proceed  till  he  himself  cBtne,  and  that  he 
would  not  consent  to  his  death  till  the  cause  was  well 
examined  ;  and  that,  if  the  Cardinal  pPOCeedecF  against 
Mm,  his  blood  should  be  required'  at  hk^  hands.  But 
the  Cardinal  resdVed  to  go  on  at  his  peril,  for  he  ap- 
prehended, if  he  delayed  it,  there  mi^t  Be  either  a  le- 
gal or  a  violent  rescue  made ;  so  he  ordered  a  mock-ci^ 
tation  of  Wishart  to  appear;  who  being  brought  the 
next  day  to  the  abbey-church,  the  process  was  opened 
with'  a  sermon,  in  which'  the  preacher  deli^red  a  great 
deal  of  good  doctrine^  concerning  the  Seript%iftes  beii^ 
^e  only  touchstone  by  which  heresy  was  to  be  tried. 
After  sermon,  the  prisoner  was  brought  to  the  bar:  he 
first  fell  down  on  his  knees^  and^  after  a  short  prayer, 
he  stood^upand  gave  a  long  account  of  his  sermons; 
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that  he  had  preached  nothing  hut  what  was  contained  BOOK 
in  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Apostles*  Creed,  and  ^^^' 
the  Lord's  Prayer ;  but  was  interrupted  with  reproach-  1546. 
fill  words,  and  inquired  to  answer  plainly  to  the  arti- 
cles objected  to  him.  Upon  which  he  appealed  to  an 
indifierent  judge :  he  desired  to  be  tried  by  the  word 
of  God,  and  before  my  Lord  Governor,  whose  prisoner 
be  was :  but  the  indictment  being  read,  he,  confessing 
and  offering  to  justify  most  of  the  articles  objected 
against  him,  was  judged,  an  obstinate  heretic,  and  con- 
demned to  be  burnt.  All  the  next  night  he  spent  in 
prayer:  in  the  morning,  two  friars  came  to  confess 
him ;  but  he  said,  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them ;  yet,  if  he  could,  he  would  gladly  speak  with 
the  learned  man  that  preached  the  day  before.  So  he 
being  sent  to  him,  after  much  conference,  he  asked 
him  if  he  would  receive  the  sacrament  ?  Wishart  an- 
swered, he  would  most  gladly  do  it,  if  he  might  have  it 
as  Christ  had  instituted  it,  under  both  kinds^ ;  but  the 
Cardinal  wouM  not  sufier  the  sacrament  to  be  given 
him.  And  so^  breakfast  being  brought,  he  diiscourseil 
to  those  that  were  present  of  the  death  of  Christ,  iuid 
the  ends  of  the  sacrament,  and  then,  having  blessed 
and  consecrated  the  elements,  he  took  the  sacnmeat 
himself,  and  gave  it  to  tliose  that  were  with  him*  That 
being  done,  he  would  taste  no  other  thing,  but  retired 
to  his  devotion-.  Two  hours  after  the  executioners 
came^  and  put  on  him  a  coat  of  black  linen,  &11  of 
bags  of  powder,  and  carried  him  out  to  the  place  of 
execution^  which  was  before  the  Cardinal's  castle;  He 
spake  a  liljtle  to*  the  people,  desiring  them  not  to  be  oi^ 
fended;  at  the  good  word  of  God,  for  ^e  suflbrings  diat 
followed  it;  it  was  the  true  Goi^l  of  Christ  that  he 
had  preached,  and-  for  which,  mth  a  most  glad  heart 
and  mind,  he  now  offered  up'  his  life.  The  Cardinal 
waa  set  in  8tete>  in  a  great  window  of  hi&  castle,,  lookiii^ 
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BOOK  on  this  sad  spectacle.  When  Wishart  was  tied  to  the 
^^^'  stake,  he  cried  aloud,  O  Saviour  of  the  world,  have  mer- 
1645.  cy  upon  me  !  Father  of  Heaven,  I  recommend  my  spirit 
into  thy  holy  hands.  So  the  execution^^rs  kindled  the  fire; 
but  one  perceiving,  after  some  time,  that  he  was  yet 
ahve,  encouraged  him  to  call  still  on  God  :  to  whom 
he  answered,  "  The  flame  hath  scorched  my  body,  yet 
"  hath  it  not  daunted  my  spirit ;  but  he,  who  from 
"  yonder  high  place  (looking  up  to  the  Cardinal)  be- 
^^  holdeth  us  with  such  prid^,  shall  within  few  days  lie 
'^  in  the  same,  as  ignominiously  as  now  he  is  seen 
"  proudly  to  rest  himself."  The  executioner  drawing 
the  cord  that  was  about  his  neck  straiter,  stopped  his 
breath  so,  that  he  could  speak  no  more;  and  his  body 
was  soon  consumed  by  the  fire.  Thus  died  this  emi- 
nent servant  and  witness  of  Christ,  on  whose  sufferings  I 
have  enlarged  the  more,  because  they  proved  so  fatal  to 
the  interests  of  the  popish  clergy ;  for  not  any  one  thing 
hastened  forward  the  Reformation  more  than  this  did; 
and  since  he  had  both  his  education  and  ordination  in 
£ngland,  a  full  account  of  him  seems  no  impertinent 
digression. 

The  clergy  rejoiced  much  at  his  death,  and  thought 
(according  to  the  constant  maxim  of  all  persecutors) 
that  they  should  live  more  at  ease,  now  when  Wishart 
was  out  of  the  way.  They  magnified  the  Cardinal  for 
proceeding  so  vigorously,  without,  or  rather  against,  the 
Governor's  orders  :  but  the  people  did  universally  look 
on  him  as  a  martyr,  and  believed  an  extraordinary 
measure  of  God's  Spirit  had  rested  on  him,,  since,  be- 
sides great  innocency  and  purity  of  Ufe,  his  predictions 
came  so  oft  to  pass,  that  he  was  believed  a  prophet  as 
well  as  a  saint ;  and  the  Reformation  was  now  so  much 
opened  by  his  preaching,  and  that  was  so  confirmed  by 
his  death,  that  the  nation  was  generally  possessed  with 
the  love  of  it.     The  nobility  were  mightily  ofiended 
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with  the  Cardinal,  and  said,  Wisharf  s  death  was  no  less  BOOK 
than  murder^  sinc^  the  clergy,  without  a  warrant  from         * 
the  secular  power,  could  dispose  of  no  man's  life.  So  it    i645- 
came  universally  to  be  said,  that  he  now  deserved  to 
die  by  the  law :  yet  since  he  was  too  great  for  a  legal 
trial,  the  kingdom  being  under  the  feeble  government 
of  a  regency,  it  was  fit  private  persons  should  under-' 
take  it ;  and  it  was  given  out,  that  the  killing  an  usur^ 
per  was  always  esteemed  a  commendable  action ;  and 
BO,  in  that  state  of  things,  they  thought  secret  practices 
might  be  justified.    This  agreeing  so  much  with  the 
temper  of  some  in  that  nation,  who  had  too  much  of 
the  heat  and  forwardness  of  their  country,  a  few  gen^ 
tlemen  of  quality,  who  had  been  ill  used  by  the  Cardi- 
nal, conspired  his  death*     He  was  become  generally 
hateful  to  the  whole  nation ;  and  the  marriage  of  his 
bastard-daughter  to  the  Earl  of  Crawford's  eldest  son 
enraged  the  nobility  the  more  against  him ;  and  his 
carrii^  towards  them  all  was  insolent  and  provoking. 
These    ofiended  gentlemen  came  to  St.  Andrew's  the 
twenty-ninth  of  May ;  and  the  next  morning  they  and 
their  attendants,  being  but  twelve  in  all,  first  attempted 
the  gate  of  his  castle,  which  they  found  open,  and 
made  it  sure :  and  though  there  were  no  fewer  than  an 
hundred  redtoned  to  be  within  the  casde,  yet  they, 
knowing  the  passages  of  the  house,  went  with  very  lit-^ 
tie  noise  to  the  servants*  chambers,  and  turned  them 
almost  all  out  of  doors ;  and  having  thus  made  the 
castle  sure,  they  went  to  the  Cardinal's  door :  he,  who 
till  then  was  fast  asleep,  suspecting  nothing,  perceived 
at  last,  by  their  rudeness,  that  they  were  not  his  friends, 
and  made  his  door  fast  i^inst  them.     So  they  sent 
for  fire  to  set  to  it ;  upon  which  he  treated  with  them, 
and,  upon  assurance  of  life,  he  opened  the  door :  but 
they,  rushing  in,  did  most  cruelly  and  treacherously 
murder  him.    A  tumult  wal  raised  in  the  town,  and 
VOL.  I.  R  r 
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BOOK  many  of  his  frietids  came  to  rescue  him  ;  but  the  con- 
^^^'     spirators  carried  the  dead  body,  and  exposed  it  to  their 
1545.    view,. in  the  same  window  out  of  which  he  had  not 
long  before  looked  on  when  Wishart  was  burnt,  which 
had  been  universally  censured  as  a  most  indecent  thing 
in  a  churchman,  to  delight  in  such  a  spectacle.     Bat 
those  who  condemned  this  action,  yet  acknowiedged 
God*s  justice  in  so  exemplary  a  punishment;  and,  re- 
flecting on  Wishart's  last  words,  wctb  the  more  con- 
firmed in  the  opinion  they  had  of  his  *  sanctity.     This 
fact  was  di&rently  censured ;  some  justified  it,  and 
said,  it' wad  only  the  killing  of  a  mighty  robber;  o^rs, 
that  were  glad  he  was  out  of  the  way,  yet  eondemned 
the  manner  of  it  as  treacherous  and  inhmnan^    And 
though  some  o^  the  preachers  did  afterwards  fly  to 
that  castle  as  a  sanctuary,  yet  none  of  them  were  either 
actors  or  consenters  to  it :  it  is  true  they  did  generally 
extenuate  it,  yet  I  do  not  find  that  any  of  them  justi-^ 
fied  it.     The  exemplary  and  signal  ends  of  almost  all 
the  conspirators,  scarce  any  of  them  dying  a  natnral 
death,  made  all  people  the  more  inclined  to  condemn 
k.     The  day  after  the  Cardinal  was  killed,  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  came  into  the  castle^  and  prepared 
for  a  siege.    The  house  was  well  furnished  in  all  things 
necessary ;  and,  it  lying  so  near  the  sea,  they  expected 
help  from  King  Henry,  to  whom  they  sent  a  messen- 
ger for  his  assistance,  and  declared  for  hitfi.    So  a  siege 
following,  they  were  so  well  supplied  firom  England^ 
that,  after  five  months,  the  Governor  was  glad  to  treat 
with  them,  apprehending  much  the  footing  the  English 
might  have,  if  those  within,  being  driven  to  extremities, 
should  receive  a  garrison  from  King  Henry.   They  had 
the  Governor  also  more  at  their  mercy  ;  for  as  the  Car- 
dinal had  taken  his  eldest  son  into  his  house  under  the 
pretence  of  educating  him,  but  really  as  his  father's 
hostage,  designing  likewise  to  inftise  in  him  a  violent 
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hatred  of  the  new  preachers  ;  so  the  coospifatofs^  find-  QOOK 
ing  him  in  the  castle^  kept  him  still  to  help  them  to  ^^^- 
better  terms.  A  treaty  being  agreed  on,  they  de-  i^s. 
manded  their  pardon  for  what  they  had  done,  together 
with  an  absolution,  to  be  procured  from  Rome,  for  the 
killing  of  the  Cardinal ;  and  that  the  castle,  and  the 
Governor's  son,  should  remain  in  their  hands  till  thd 
absolution  was  brought  over.  Some  of  the  preachers^ 
apprehending  the  clergy  might  revenge  the  Cardinal's 
death  on  them,  were  forced  to  fly  into  the  castle ;  but 
one  of  them,  John  Rough,  (who  was  afterwards  burnt 
in  England,  in  Queen  Mary's  time,)  being  so  oiiended 
at  the  licentiousness  of  the  soldiers  that  were  in  the 
castle,  who  were  a  reproach  to  that  which  they  pre^ 
tended  to  favour,  left  them,  and  went  away  in  one  of 
the  ships  that  brought  provisions  out  of  England^ 
When  the  absolution  came  from  Rome,  they  excepted 
to  it,  for  some  words  in  it  that  called  the  killing  of  the 
Cardinal  crimen  irremissibiley  an  unpardonable  crime  if 
by  which,  they  said,  the  absolution  gave  them  no  secu- 
rity, since  it  was  null,  if  the  ftict  could  not  be  par-' 
doned.  The  truth  was,  they  were  encouraged  from 
England;  so  they  refused  to  stand  to  the  capitulation^ 
and  rejected  the  absolution.  But  some  ships  and 
soldiers  being .  sent  from  France,  the  castle  was  be- 
sieged  at  land,  and  shut  up  also  by  sea;  and,  which  was 
worst  of  all,  a  plague  broke  out  within  it,  of  whieh 
many  died.  Upon  this,  no  help  cpming  suddenly  from 
England,  they  were  forced  to  deliver  up  the  place  on 
no  better  terms,  than  that  their  lives  should  be  spared  ; 
but  they  were  to  be  banished  Scotland,  and  never  to 
return  to  it.  The  castle  was  demolished,  according  to 
the  canon-law,  that  appoints  all  places,  where  any  car- 
dinal is  killed,  to  be  rased.  This  was  not  completed 
this  year,  and  not  till  two  years  after;  only  I  thought  it 
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BOOK  best  to  join  the  whole  matter  together,  and  set  it  down 
^^^'     all  at  once. 

1545.        In  November  following  a  new  parliament  was  held  ; 
mraVsitt.  where,  toward  the  expence  of  the  King's  wars,  the  con- 
vocation of  the  province  of  Canterbury  granted  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  former  subsidy  of  six  shiHings  in  the 
pound,  to  be  paid  in  two  years.     But  for  the  tempo- 
ralty,  a  subsidy  was  demanded  from  them  of  another 
Chapters    kind  ;  there  were  in  the  kingdom  several  colleges,  cha- 
tries  given  pels,  chantrics,   hospitals,  and  fraternities,  consisting 
to  the  King.  ^£  g^^lar  priests,  who  enjoyed  pensions  for  saying  mass 
for  the  souls  of  those  who  had  endowed  them.     Now 
the  belief  of  pui^tory  being  left  indifferent  by  the  doc* 
trine  set  out  by  the  bishops,  and  the  trade  of  redeeming 
souls  being  condemned ;   it  was  thought  needless  to 
keep  up  so  many  endowments  to  no  purpose.     Those 
priests  were  also  generally  ill  affected  to  the  King's  pro- 
ceedings>  since  their  trade  was  so  much  lessened  by 
them.     Therefore  many  of  them  had  been  dealt  with 
to  make  resignation :  and  four  and  twenty  of  them  had 
surrendered  to  the  King.    It  was  found  also,  that  many 
of  the  founders  of  these  houses  had  taken  them  into 
their  own  hands,  and  that  the  master,  wardens,  and  go- 
vernors of  them,  had  made  agreements  for  them,  and 
given  leases  of  them :  therefore  now,  a  subsidy  being 
demanded,  all  these  were  given  to  the  King  by  act  of 
parliament ;  which  also  confirmed  the '  deeds  tikat  any 
had  made  to  the  King :  empowering  him,  in  any  time 
of  his  life,  to  issue  out  commissions  for  seizing  on  these 
foundations,  and  taking  them  into  his  own  possession : 
which,  being  so  seized  on,  should  belong  to  the  King 
and  his  successors  for  ^er.    They  also  granted  another 
subsidy  for  the  war.  When  all  their  business  was  done, 
the  King  came  to  the  house,  and  made  a  long  speech, 
of  which  I  cannot  sufficiently  wonder  that  no  entry  is 
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made  in  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords :  yet  it  is  BOOK 
not  to  be  doubted  but  he  made  it,  for  it  was  published     ^^^' 
by  Hall  soon  after.  1545. 

When  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  The  King's 
presented  the  bills,  with  a  speech  fiill  of  respect  and  the  Houses, 
compliment,  as  is  usual  upon  these  occasions  ;  the  King 
answered,  ^^  thanking  them  for  the  subsidy,  and  the  bill 
''  about,  the  colleges  and  chantries  ;  and  assured  them, 
*'  that  he  should  take  care  both  for  supplying  the  mini-- 
^^  sters,for  encouraging  learning,  and  relieving  the  poor ; 
^'  and  they  should  quickly  perceive  that  in  these  things 
^^  their  expectations  should  be  answered,  beyond  what 
'^  they  either  wished  or  desired.  And  after  he  had  ex- 
^^  pressed  his  affection  to  them,  and  the  assurance  he 
*^  had  of  their  duty  and  fidelity  to  him,  he  advised 
'^  them  to  amend  one  thing ;  wjaich  was,  that,  instead  of 
"  charity  and  concord,  discord  and  division  ruled  every 
"  where.  He  cited  St.  Paul's  words,  Thai  charity  was 
^*  gentle,  and  not  envious,  nor  proud.  But  when  one 
^^  called  another  heretic,  and  the  other  called  him  pa<* 
^'  pist  and  pharisee,  were  these  the  signs  of  charity  ? 
^^  The  fault  of  this  he  charged  chiefly  on  the  fitthers  and 
'^  teachers  of  the  spiritualty,  who  preached  one  against 
^'  another  without  charity  or  discretion ;  some  being  too 
^^  stiff  in  their  old  mumpsinuis,  others  too  busy  and  cu-> 
'^  rious  in  their  new  sumpsinms ;  and  few  preached  the 
*^  word  of  God  truly  and  sincerely.  And  how  could 
'^  the  poor  people  live  in  concord,  when  they  sowed 
*^  debate  among  them  ?  Therefore  he  exhorted  them 
"  to  set  forth  God's  word  by  true  preaching,  and  giv* 
^'  ing  a  good  example ;  or  else  he,  as  God*s  vicar  and 
^'  high  minister,  would  see  these  enormities  corrected ; 
^'  which  if  he  did  not  do,  he  was  an  unprofitable  ser<» 
*^  vant,  and  an  untrue  officer.  He  next  reproved  them  of 
"  the  temporalty,  who  railed  at  their  bishops  and 
'<  priests ;  whereas,  if  they  had  any  thing  to  lay  ti9 
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BOOK  '^  their  charge,  they  ought  to  declare  it  to  the  King  or 
•  '^  his  council,  and  not  take  upon  them  to  judge  such 
1545.  «*  high  points.  For  though  they  had  the  Scriptures 
"  given  them  in  their  mother-tongue,  yet  that  was  only 
^'  to  inform  their  own  consciences,  and  instruct  their 
'^  children  and  families  ;  but  not  to  dispute,  nor  from 
*^  thence  to  rail  against  priests  and  preachers,  as  some 
*'  vain  persons  did.  He  was  sorry  that  such  a  jewel  as 
'^  the  word  of  God  was  so  ill  used ;  that  rhymes  and 
"  songs  were  taken  out  of  it ;  but  much  more  sorry 
"  that  men  followed  it  so  little  ;  for  charity  was  never 
^^  fainter,  a  godly  life  never  less  appeared,  and  God  was 
'^  never  less  reverenced  and  worshipped.  Therefore  he 
^'  exhorted  them  to  live  as  brethren  in  charity  together, 
^*  to  love,  dread,  and  serve  God  ;  and  then  the  love  and 
^^  union  between  him  and  them  should  never  be  dis- 
^'  solved.**  And  so,  exhorting  them  to  look  to  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  laws  which  themselves  had  desired,  he 
gave  his  royal  assent  to  the  bills,  and  dismissed  the 
parliament, 

The  King  gave  at  this  time  a  commission  to  the  Bi- 
'shops  of  Westminster,  Worcester,  and  Chichester,  and 
the  Chancellor  of  the  court  of  Augmentation,  Sir  Eid- 
ward  North,  containing,  ^*  That  whereas  the  King  had 
'^  founded  many  cathedrals,  in  which  he  had  given 
"  large  allov^ances,  both  to  be  distributed  to  the  poor, 
^^  and  to  be  laid  out  for  the  mending  of  highways : 
*^  to  Canterbury  lOOl.  for  the  pbor,  and  40l.  for  the 
"  highways :  to  Rochester  20l.  for  the  poor,  and  20K 
"  for  the  highways :  to  Westminster  lOOl.  for  the 
"  poor,  and  40l.  for  the  highways;  to  Winchester 
"  one  hundred  marks  for  the  poor,  and  jfifty  for  the 
"  highways :  to  Bristol,  Glocester,  Chester,  Burton 
"  upon  Trent,  Thornton,  Peterborough,  and  Ely,  20l, 
^^  apiece  for  the  poor,  and  as  much  for  the  highways  : 
f^  to  Worcester  40l.  fojr  the  poor,  and  40I.  for  the  high* 
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**  ways:  to  Duresm  one  hundred  marks  for  the  poor,  BOOK 
"  and  40l.  for  the  highways:  and  to  Carlisle  15h  for     ^^^' 
^^  the  poor,  and  as  much  for  the  highways.  In  all  about    1^*5. 
**  560l.  a  year  to  the  poor,  and  about  400l.  a  year  for 
**  the  highways.  They  were  to  inquire  how  this  money 
^*  was  distributed  ;  and,  if  they  saw  cause,  they  might 
"  order  it  to  be  applied  to  any  other  use  which  they 
'^  should  judge  more  charitable  and  convenient."*     But 
what  followed  upon  this  does  not  appear  by  the  Re<* 
cords. 

After  the  parliament  was  dissolved,  the  universities  The  King 
made  their  applications  to  the  King,  that  they  might  the  rights 
not  be  included  within  the  general  words  in  the  act  of^^^^*^**" 
dissoiution  of  colleges  and  iraternities.     And  Dr.  Cox, 
tutor  to  the  Prince,  wrote  to  Secretary  Paget,  "  to  re- 
present to   the    King   the   great    want    of   schools, 
preachers,   and   houses   for  orphans ;    that   beggary 
would  drive  the  clergy  to  flattery,  superstition,  and 
the  old  idolatry :  there  were  ravenous  wolves  about 
the  King,  that  would  devour  universities^  cathedrals, 
^^  and  chantries,  and  a  thousand  times  as  much.     Pos-* 
^^  terity  would  wonder  at  such  things :  therefore  he  de-* 
'^  sired  the  universities  might  be  secured  from  their 
^^  spoils.**     But  the  King  did  quickly  free  them  from 
these  fears. 

Now  I  enter  into  the  last  year  of  this  King*s  reign.  1540- 
The  war  in  France  was  managed  with  doubtful  success; 
yet  tiie  losses  were  greater  on  the  English  side.  And 
the  forces  being  commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey^ 
who  was  brave,  but  unsuccessful,  he*  was  not  only 
blamed^  but  recalled;  and  the  Earl  of  Hertford  sent  to 
command  in  his  room.  But  he,  being  a  man  of  an 
high  spirit,  and  disdaining  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  who 
was  now  preferred  before  him^  let  fall  some  words  of 
high  resentment  and  bitter  contempt,  which  not  long 
afiter  wrought  his  ruin.    The  King  was  npw  alone  iti 
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BOOK  the  war^  which  was  very  chargeable  to  him ;  and  oh* 
^^^'     serving  the  progress  that  the  council  of  Trent  was 
1546.     makings  where.  Cardinal  Pool  being  one  of  the  legates, 
he  had  reason  to  look  for  some  severe  decree  to  be 
made  against  himself,  since  none  of  the  heretics  of 
Germany  were  so  much  hated  by  the  court  of  Rome 
as  he  was :  therefore  he  listened  to  the  counsels  of 
peace.     And  though  he  was  not  old,  yet  he  felt  such 
decays  in  his  strength,  that,  being  extremely  corpulent, 
he  had  no  reason  to  think  he  could  live  very  long : 
therefore,  that  he  might  not  leave  his  young  son  in- 
Peace  with  volved  in  a  war  of  such  consequence,  peace  was  coo- 
'^  '     eluded  in  Jiine;  which  was  much  to  the  King*s  honour, 
though  the  taking  and  keeping  of  BuUoign  (which,  by 
this  peace,  the  King  was  to  keep  for  eight  years)  coat 
him  above  1,300,0001. 
Anewde-       Upou   the  peace,  the  French  Admiral  Annebault 
fiSiMUmT  ^™®  ^^^^  ^  England.    And  now  again  a  resolution  of 
going  on  with  a  reformation  was  set  on  foot ;  for  it  was 
agreed  between  the  King  and  the  Admiral,  that  in  both 
kingdoms  the  mass  should  be  changed  into  a  commu- 
nion ;  and  Cranmer  was  ordered  to  draw  a  form  of  it. 
Thpy  also  resolved  to  press  the  Emperor  to  do  the  like 
in  his  dominions,  otherwise  to  make  war  upon  him: 
but  how  this  project  failed,  does  not  appear.     The  ani- 
mosities, which  the  former  war  had  raised  between  the 
two  Kings,  were  converted  into  a  firm  friendship;  which 
grew  so  strong  on  Francis's  part,  that  he  never  was  seen 
glad  at  any  thing,  after  he  had  the  news  of  the  King's 
death. 
shaxton'8       But  now  ouc  of  the  King's  angry  fits  took  him  at 
ajxMtwy-    ^^  reformers,  so  that  there  was  a  new  prosecution  of 
them.  Nicholas  Shaxton,  that  was  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
had  been  long  a  prisoner ;  but  this  year,  he  had  said  in 
his  imprisonment,  in  the  Counter  in  Bread-iStreet,  that 
Christ's  natural  body  was  not  in  the  saerameni,  but  thai 
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it  was  a  sign  and  memorial  of  his  body  thai  was  eruei-^  BOOK 
fied  for  us.     Upon  this   he  was   indicted,  and  con-     ^^' 
demned  to  be  burnt     But  the  King  sent  the  Bishops    iwo. 
of  London  and  Worcester  to  deal  with  him  to  recant ; 
which,  on  the  ninth  of  July,  he  did,  acknowledging, 
^*  that  that   year    he  had  fallen,  in   his  old  age,  in 
^*  the  heresy  of  the  Sacramentaries :  but  that  he  was 
*^  now  convinced  of  that  error,  by  their  endeavours 
^^  whom  the  King  had  sent  to  him.    And  therefore  he 
"  thanked  the  King  for  delivering  him,  both  from  tern* 
^^  poral  and  eternal  fire  ;**  and  subscribed  a  paper  of 
articles,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Collection.    Upon  collect, 
this,  he  bad  his  pardon  and  discharge  sent  him  thc^**"**'**' 
thirteenth  of  July,  and  soon  after  preached  the  sermon 
at  the  burning  of  Anne  Askew;  and  wrote  a  book  in 
defence  of  the  articles  he  had  subscribed.     What  be* 
came  of  him  all  Edward  the  Sixth's  time,  I  cannot  tell: 
but  I  find  he  was  a  cruel  prosecutor  and  burner  of  Pro- 
testants in  Queen  Mary's  days.     Yet  it  seems  those  to 
whom  he  went  over  did  not  consider  him  much,  for 
they  never  raised  him  higher  than  to  be  sufiagran  to 
the  Bishop  of  Ely.    Others  were  also  indicted  upon  the 
same  statute,  who  got  off  by  recantation,  and  were  par- 
doned.   But  Anne  Askew's  trial  had  a  more  bloody 
conclusion. 

She  was  nobly  descended,  and  educated  beyond  what  The  tn>^ 
was  ordinary  in  that  age  to  those  of  her  sex.  But  she  was  A^e  a«- 
unfortunately  married  to  one  Kyme,  who,  being  a  violent  "^^^ 
Papist,  drove  her  out  of  his  house,  when  he  found  she 
favoured  the  Reformation,    So  she  came  to  London, 
where  information  being  given  of  some  words  that  she 
had  spoken  against  the  corporal  presence  in  the  sacra* 
ment,  she  was  put  in  pqson ;  upon  which  great  appli- 
cations were  made  by  many  of  her  friends,  to  have  her 
let  out  upon  baiU    The  Bishop  of  Londoa  examined 
her,  and,  after  much  painSj  she  was- brought  to  set  her 
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BOOK  hand  to  a  recantation,  by  which  she  acknowledged, 
^^^'  *^  that  the  natural  body  of  Christ  was  present  in  the 
1546.  "  sacrament,  after  the  consecration,  whether  the  priest 
*'  were  a  good  or  an  ill  man  ;  and  that,  whether  it  was 
*^  presently  consumed  or  reserved  in  the  Pix,  it  was  the 
**  true  body  of  Christ."  Yet  she  added  to  her  subscrip- 
tion, that  she  believed  all  things  according  to  the  catho- 
lic faith,  and  not  otherwise.  With  this  the  Bishop  was 
not  satisfied  ;  but,  after  much  ado,  and  many  importu- 
nate addresses,  she  was  bailed  in  the  end  of  March 
this  year.  But,  not  long  after  that,  she  was  again  ap- 
prehended, and  examined  before  the  King's  council, 
then  at  Greenwich,  where  she  seemed  very  indifierent 
what  they  did  with  her.  She  answered  them  in  gene- 
ral words,  upon  which  they  could  fix  nothing,  and 
made  some  sharp  repartees  upon  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester. Some  liked  the  wit  and  freedom  of  her  dis- 
course, but  others  thought  she  was  too  forward.  From 
thence  she  was  sent  to  Newgate,  where  she  wrote  some 
devotions  and  letters,  that  show  her  to  have  been  a  wo- 
man of  most  extraordinary  parts.  She  wrote  to 'the  King, 
*^  that,  as  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  she  believed  as  much  as 
'^  Christ  had  said  in  it,  and  as  much  as  the  catholic 
*'  church  from  him  did  teach.**  Upon  Shaxton*s  recanta- 
tion, they  sent  him  to  her  to  prevail  with  her.  But  she, 
instead  of  yielding  to  him,  charged  his  inconstancy 
home  upon  him.  She  had  been  oft  at  court,  and  was 
much  favoured  by  many  great  ladies  there  ;  and  it  was 
believed  the  Queen  had  showed  kindness  to  her.  So 
the  Lford  Chancellor  examined  her-  of  what  &vour  or 
encouragement  she  had  from  any  in  the  court,  particu- 
larly from  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk,  the  Countess  of 
Hertford,  and  some  other  ladies.  But  he  could  draw 
nothing  from  her,  save  that  one  in  livery  had  brought 
her  some  money,  which,  he  said,  came  from  two  ladies 
in  the  court.    But  they  resolved  to  extort  further  coa« 
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/bssions  from  her.     And  therefore  carrying  her  to  the  BOOK 
Tower,  they  caused  her  to  be  laid  on  the  rack,  and  gave     ™- 
her  a  taste  of  it.     Yet  she  confessed  nothing.   That  she    1646. 
was  racked  is  very  certain  ;  for  I  find  it  in  an  original 
journal  of  the  transactions  in  the  Tower,  written  by 
Anthony  Anthony.  But  Fox  adds  a  passage  that  seems 
scarce  credible ;  the  thing  is  so  extraordinary,  and  so 
unlike  the  character  of  the  Lord   Chancellor,   who, 
though  he  was  fiercely  zealous  for  the  old  superstition, 
yet  was  otherwise  a  great  person :  it  is,  that  he  com- 
manded the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  to  stretch  her  she  en- 
more;  but   he  refused  to  do  it;   and,  being  farther n^'J^! 
pressed,  told  him   plainly'  he  would  not  do  it.     The 
other  threatened  him,  but  to  no  purpose ;  so  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  throwing  off  his  gown,  drew  the  rack  so  se- 
verely, that  he  almost  tore  her  body  asunder;  yet  could 
draw  nothing  from  her,  for  she  endured  it  with  un- 
usual patience  and  courage.  When  the  King  heard  this, 
he  blamed  the  Lord  Chancellor  for  his  cruelty,  and  ex- 
cused  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower.     Fox  does  not 
vouch  any  warrant  for  this,  so  that  though  I  have  set  it 
down,  yet  I  give  no  entire  credit  to  it.    If  it  was  true, 
it  shows  the  strange  influence  of  that  religion,  and  that 
it  corrupts  the  noblest  natures.     Yet  the  poor  gentle- 
woman's being  racked  wrought  no  pity  in  the  King 
towards  her,  for  he  left  her  to  be  proceeded  against  ac- 
cording to  the  sentence :  she  was  carried  to  the  stake 
in  Smithfield  a  little  after  that  in  a  chair,  not  being 
able  to  stand  through  the  torments  of  the  rack.     There  And  is 
were  brought  with  her,  at  the  same  time,  one  Nicolas  g^^*''* 
Belenian,  a  priest;  John  Adams,  a  tailor;  and  John  Las- ****"* 
sels,  one  of  the  King*s  servants ;  (it  is  likely  he  was  the 
same  person  that  had  discovered  Queen  Katherine  How- 
ard's incontinency,  for  which  all   the  popish  party, 
to  be  sure,  bore  him  no  good  wilL)     They  were  all 
convicted,  upon  the  statute  of  the  six  Articles,  for  deny- 
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BOOK  ing  the  corporal  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament. 
III.  When  they  were  brought  thither,  Shaxton,  to  complete 
1546.  his  apostasy,  made  a  sermon  of  the  sacrament,  and  in- 
veighed against  their  errors.  That  being  ended,  they 
were  tied  to  the  stake ;  and  then  the  Lord  Chancellor 
sent  and  offered  them  their  pardon,  which  was  ready 
passed  under  the  seal,  if  they  would  recant.  But  they 
loved  not  their  lives  so  well  as  to  redeem  them  by  the 
loss  of  a  good  conscience ;  and  therefore,  encouraging 
one  another  to  suffer  patiently  for  the  testimony  of  the 
truth,  so  they  endured  to  the  last,  and  were  made  sa^- 
crifices  by  fire  unto  God.  There  were  also  two  in  Suf- 
folk, and  one  in  Norfolk,  burnt,  on  the  same  account,  a 
little  before  this. 
A  new  de-  But  that  party  at  court,  having  incensed  the  King 
cSuimCT!^  much  against  those  heretics,  resolved  to  drive  it  fur- 
ther, and  to  work  the  ruin  both  of  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  of  the  Queen :  concluding,  that,  if  these 
attempts  were  successful,  they  should  carry  every  thing 
else.  They  therefore  renewed  their  complaints  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  and  told  the  King,  that, 
though  there  were  einident  proofs  ready  to  be  brought 
against  him,  yet,  because  of  his  greatness,  and  the  King's 
carriage  upon  the  former  complaints,  none  durst  ap- 
pear against  him.  But  if  he  were  once  put  in  the 
Tower,  that  men  might  hope  to  be  heard,  they  under^ 
took  to  bring  full  and  clear  evidences  of  his  being  a.he* 
retic.  So  the  King  consented,  that  he  should  be  the 
next  day  called  before  the  council,  and  sent  to  the 
Tower,  if  they  saw  cause  for  it.  And  now  they  con- 
cluded him  ruined.  But  in  the  night  the  King  sent 
Sir  Anthony  Denny  to  Lambeth,  to  bring  the  Archbi- 
shop to  speak  with  him.  And  when  he  came,  the  King 
told  him  what  informations  had  been  brought  against 
him,  and  how  far  he  had  yielded  to  them^  tluit  he 
should  be  sent  to  the  Tower  next  day :  and  therefore 
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desired  to  hear  from  himself  what  he  had  to  say  upon  it.  BOOK 
Cranmer  thanked  him,  that  he  had  not  left  him  in  the     ^'^ 
dark,  to  be  surprised  in  a  matter  that  concerned  him  so    1546. 
nearly.   He  acknowledged  the  equity  of  the  King's  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  all  that  he  desired  was,  that  he  might  be 
brought  to  make  his  answer:  and  that,  since  he  was  to  be 
questioned  for  some  of  his  opinions,  judges  might  be  as- 
signed who  understood  those  matters.   The  King  heard 
this  with  astonishment,  wondering  to  see  a  man  so  lit- 
tle concerned  in  his  own  preservation:    "but  plea- The  King's 
*^  santly  told  him,  he  was  a  fool  that  looked  to  his  ownS^him. 
**  safety  so  Uttle.  For  did  he  think,  that,  if  he  were  once 
*'  put  in  prison,  abundance  of  false  witnesses  would  not 
"  be  suborned  to  ruin  him  ?  TherefiJre,  since  he  did 
"  not  take  care  of  himself,  he  would  look  to  it.**    And 
so  he  ordered  him  to  appear  next  day  before  the  coun- 
cil, upon  their  summons ;  and,  when  things  were  ob- 
jected to  him,  to  say,  that,  since  he  was  a  privy-coun- 
sellor, he  desired  they  would  use  him  as  they  would 
look  to  be  used  in  the  like  case  :  and  therefore  to  move, 
that  his  accusers  might  be  brought  face  to  face,  and 
things  be  a  little  better  considered  before  he  was  sent  to 
the  Tower.     And  if  they  refused  to  grant  that,  then  he 
was  to  appeal  personally  to  the  King,  (who  intended  to^be 
absent  that  day,)  and,  in  token  of  it,  should  show  them 
the  King's  seal-ring,  which  he  wore  on  his  finger,  and 
was  well  known  to  them  all.     So  the  King,  giving  him 
his  ring,  sent  him  privately  home  again.    Next  morn- 
ing a  messenger  of  the  council  came  early,  and  sum- 
moned him  to  appear  that  day  before  the  council.  So  he 
went  over,  but  was  long  kept  waiting  in  the  lobby,  be- 
fbre  he  was  called  in.  At  this  unusual  sight  many  were 
astonished.  But  Doctor  Buts,  the  King*8  physician,  that 
loved  Cranmer,  and  presumed  more  on  a  diseased  King 
than  others  durst  do,  went  and  told  the  King  what  a 
strange  thing  he  had  seen :  ^'  the  Primate  of  all  Eng- 
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BOOK  ^^  land  waiting  at  the  council-door,  among  the  footmen 
^"'  ^^  and  servants.**  So  the  King  sent  them  word,  that  he 
1546.  should  be  presently  brought  in ;  which  being,  done, 
they  said,  that  there  were  many  informations  against 
him,  that  all  the  heresies  that  were  in  England  came 
from  him  and  his  chaplains.  To  which  he  answered 
as  the  King  had  directed  him.  But  they  insisting  on 
what  was  before  projected,  he  said.  He  was  sorry  to  be 
thus  used  by  those  with  whom  he  had  sate  so  long 
at  that  board,  so  that  he  must  appeal  from  them  to 
the  King:  and  with  that  took  out  the  King^s  ring, 
and  showed  it.  This  put  them  in  a  wonderful  confu- 
sion; but  they  all  rose  up  and  went  to  the  King,  who 
checked  them  ^^  severely  for  using  the  Archbishop  so 
^'  unhandsomely.  He  said,  he  thought  he  had  a  wiser 
.  **  council,  than  now  he  found  they  were.  He  protested, 
"  by  the  faith  he  owed  to  God,  laying  his  hand  on  his 
^'  breast,  that  if  a  prince  could  be  obliged  by  his  sub- 
^^  ject,  he  was  by  the  Archbishop;  and  that  he  took  him 
^'  to  be  the  most  faithful  subject  he  had,  and  the  person 
'^  to  whom  he  was  most  beholding."*  The  Duke  of 
Norfolk  made  a  trifling  excuse,  and  said^  they  meant 
no  harm  to  the  Archbishop,  but  only  to  vindicate  his 
innocency  by  such  a  trials  which  would  have  freed  him 
from  the  aspersions  that  were  cast  on  him.  But  the 
King  answered^  he  would  not  sufier  men,  that  were  so 
dear  to  him,  to  be  handled  in  that  fashion.  He  knew 
the  factions  that  were  among  them,  and  the  malice  that 
some  of  them  bore  to  others,  which  he  would  either  ex- 
tinguish or  punish  very  speedily.  So  he  commanded 
them  all  to  be  reconciled  to  Cranmer ;  which  was  done 
with  the  outward  ceremony  of  taking  him  by  the  hand; 
Aatiq.  Brigand  was  most  real  on  his  part,  though  the  other  party 
Cnn.  did  not  so  easily  lay  down  the  hatred  they  bore  him. 
This  I  place  at  this  time,  though  Parker^  who  related 
it,  names  no  year  nor  time  in  which  it  was  done ;  but 
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he  leads  us  very  near  it^  by  saying  it  vra»  after  tin  BOOK 
Duke  crf'Suflblk's  death;  and  this  being  the  only  time     ^^^' 
alter  that  in  which  the  King  was  in  an  ill  humour    1546. 
against  the  refermers,  I  conclude  it  fell  out  at  this 
time. 

That  party,  finding  it  was  in  vain  to  push  at  Cranmer  Another 
any  more,  did  never  again  endeavour  it.  Yet  one  de-gS2tth« 
sign  failing,  they  set  on  another  against  the  Queen.  ^"^*^ 
She  was  a  great  favourer  of  the  reformers,  and  had  fre- 
quently sermons  in  her  privy-chamber  by  some  of  those 
preachers ;  which  were  not  secretly  carried,  but  be- 
came generally  known.  When  it  came  to  the  King's 
ears,  he  took  no  notice  of  it.  And  the  Queen  carried 
herself,  in  all  other  things,  not  only  with  an  exact  con- 
duct, but  with  that  wonderful  care  about  the  King's 
person,  which  became  a  wife  that  was  raised  by  him  to 
so  great  an  honour,  that  he  was  much  taken  with  her : 
so  that  none  durst  adventure  on  making  any  complaints 
against  her.  Yet  the  King's  distempers  increasing, 
and  his  peevishness  growing  with  them,  he  became 
more  uneasy ;  and  whereas  she  had  frequently  used  to 
talk  to  him  of  religion,  and  defended  the  opinion  of  the 
Reformers,  in  which  he  would  sometimes  pleasantly 
maintain  the  ailment;  now,  becoming  more  impa- 
tient, he  took  it  ill  at  her  hands.  And  she  had  some- 
times, in  the  heat  of  discourse,  gone  very  far.  So  one 
night,  after  she  had  left  him,  the  King,  being  dis- 
pleased, vented  it  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  that 
stood  by:  and  he  craftily  and  maliciously  struck  in 
with  the  King's  anger,  and  said  all  that  he  could  de- 
vise against  the  Queen,  to  drive  his  resentments  higher; 
and  took  in  the  Lord  Chancellor  into  the  design  to  as- 
sist him.  They  filled  the  King's  head  with  many  sto- 
ries of  his  Queen,  and  some  of  hei;  ladies ;  and  said, 
they  had  fistvoured  Anne  Askew,  and  had  heretical 
books  amongst  them  ;  and  he  persuaded  the  King  that 
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BOOK  they  were  traitors  as  well  as  heretics.  The  matter 
^^^-  went  so  far,  that  articles  were  drawn  against  her,  which 
1546.  the  King  signed ;  for  without  that  it  was  not  safe  for 
any  to  impeach  the  Queen.  But  the  Lord  Chancellor 
putting  up  that  paper  carelessly,  it  dropped  from  him  ; 
and  being  taken  up  by  one  of  the  Queen's  party,  was 
carried  to  her.  Whether  the  King  had  really  designed 
her  ruin  or  not,  id  differently  represented  by  the 
writers  who  lived  near  that  time :  but  she,  seeing  his 
hand  to  such  a  paper,  had  reason  to  conclude  herself 
lost.  Yet,  by  advice  of  one  of  her  friends,  she  went 
to  see  the  King,  who  received  her  kindly,  and  set  on 
a  discourse  about  religion.  But  she  answered,  that 
women,  by  their  first  creation,  were  made  subject  to 
men ;  and  they,  being  made  after  the  image  of  God, 
as  the  women  were  after  their  image,  ought  to  in- 
struct their  wives,  who  were  to  learn  of  them  ;  and  she 
much  more  was  to  be  taught  by  his  Majesty,  who  was 
a  prince  of  such  excellent  learning  and  wisdom.  Noi 
so  by  St.  Mary^  said  the  King,  you  are  become  a  doctor 
uble  to  instruct  tts,  and  not  to  be  instructed  by  us.  To 
which  she  answered,  that  it  seemed  he  had  much  mis- 
taken the  freedom  she  bad  taken  to  argue  with  him, 
since  she  did  it  partly  to  engage  him  in  discourse^  and 
so  put  over  the  time,  and  make  him  forget  his  pain ; 
and  partly  to  receive  instructions  from  him,  by  which 
she  had  profited  much;  ^nd  is  it  even  so  ?  said  the  King; 
then  we  are  friends  again.  So  he  embraced  her  with 
gteat  alfection,  and  sent  her  away  with  very  tender  as- 
surances of  his  constant  love  to  her.  Bat  the  next  day 
had  been  appointed  for  carrying  her,  and  some  of  her 
hidies,  to  the  Tower.  The  day  being  fair,  the  King 
we&t  to  take  a  little  air  in  the  garden,  and  sent  for  her 
to  bear  him  company.  As  they  were  together^  the 
Lord  Chancellor  came  in,  having  about  forty  of  the 
guard  with  him^  to  have  arrested  the  Queen.    But  the 
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King  stepped  aside  to  him,  and,  after  a  little  discourse,  BOOK 
he  was  heard  to  call  him  knave ^fool,  and  beast ^  and  he     ^  •  . 
bade  him  get  him  out  of  his   sight.     The  innocent    i54a. 
Queen,  who  understood  not  that  her  danger  was  so 
near,  studied  to  mitigate  the  King's  displeasure,  and 
interceded  for  the  Lord  Chancellor.     But   the   King 
told  her,  she  had  no  reason  to  plead  for  him. 

So  this  design  miscarried;  which,  as  it  absolutely  dis- 
heartened the  Papists,  so  it  did  totally  alienate  the  King 
from  them ;  and  in  particular  from  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, whose  sight  he  could  never  after  this  endure. 
But  he  made  an  humble  submission  to  the  King, 
which,  though  it  preserved  him  from  further  punish* 
ment,  yet  could  not  restore  him  to  the  King's  favour. 
But  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  his  son  the  Earl  of  Sur-Hie  causes 
rey,  fell  under  a  deeper  misfortune.  The  Duke  of  Nor-of  Norfoiik's 
folk  had  been  long  Lord  Treasurer  of  England  :  he  had^**^™^** 
done  great  services  to  the  crown  on  many  signal  occa- 
sions, and  success  had  always  accompanied  him.  His 
son,  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  was  also  a  brave  and  noble 
person,  witty  and  learned  to  an  high  degree,  but  did 
not  command  armies  vnth  such  success.  He  was  much 
provoked  at  the  Earl  of  Hertford's  being  sent  over  to 
France  in  his  room,  and  upon  that  had  said,  that  within 
a  little  while  they  should  smart  for  it ;  with  some  other 
expressions  that  savoured  of  revenge,  and  a  dislike  of 
the  King,  and  a  hatred  of  the  counsellors.  The  Duke 
of  Norfolk  had  endeavoured  to  ally  himself  to  the  Earl 
of  Hertford,  and  to  his  brother  Sir  Thomas  Seimour, 
perceiving  how  much  they  were  in  the  King^s  favour, 
and  how  great  an  interest  they  were  like  to  have  under 
the  succeeding  Prince :  and  therefore  would  have  en- 
gaged his  son,  being  then  a  widower,  to  marry  that 
Earl's  daughter ;  and  pressed  his  daughter,  the  Dut- 
chess of  Richmond,  widow  to  the  King's  natural  son,  to 
marry  Sir  lliomas  Seimour.     But  though  the  Earl  of 
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BOOK  Surrey  advised  his  sister  to  the  marriage  projected  for 
^''     her^  yet  he  would  not  consent  to  that  designed  for  him- 
1546.    self;  nor  did  the  proposition  about  his  sister  take  effect. 
The  Seimours  could  not  but  see  the  enmity  the  Earl  of 
Surrey  bore  them;  and  they  might  well  be  jealous  of 
the  greatness  of  that  family,  which  was  not  only  too 
big  for  a  subject  of  itself^  but  was  raised  so  high  by  the 
dependence  of  the  whole  popish  party,  both  at  home 
and  abroad^  that  they  were  like  to  be  very  dangerous 
competitors  for  the  chief  government  of  afiairs^  if  the 
King  were  once  out  of  the  way ;  whose  disease  was 
now  growing  so  fast  upon  him,  that  he  could  not  live 
many  weeks.  Nor  is  it  unlikely  that  they  persuaded  the 
King,  that,  if  the  Earl  of  Surrey  should  marry  the  Lady 
Mary,  it  might  embroil  his  son*s  government,  and  per^ 
haps  ruin  him.     And  it  was  suggested,  that  be  had 
some  such  high  project  in  his  thoughts^  both  by  his 
continuing  unmarried,  and  by  his  using  the  arms  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  which  of  late  he  had  given  in 
his  coat  without  a  diminution.     But,  to  eomf^ete  the 
Ihike  of  Norfolk's  ruin,  his  Dutchess^  who  had  com- 
plained of  his  using  her  ill,  and  had  been  separated 
from  him  about  four  years,  turned  informer  against 
him.     His  son  and  daughter  were  also  in  ill  terma  to- 
gether: so  the  sister  informed  all  that  she  could  i^ainst 
her  brother.     And  one  Mrs^  Holland,  for  whom  the 
Duke  was  believed  to  have  an  unlawful  affection,  disco- 
vered all  she  knew :  but  all  amounted  to  no  more  than 
some  passionate  expressions  of  the  son^  and  some  com- 
plaints of  die  father,  who  thought  he  was  not  beloved 
by  the  King  and  his  counsellors^  and  that  he  was  ill 
used,  in  not  being  trusted  with  the  secret  of  afikirs. 
And  all  persons  being  encouraged  to  bring  informations 
against  them,  Sir  Richard  Southwell  charged  the  Earl 
of  Surrey  in  some  points  that  were  of  a  higher  nature: 
which  the  Earl  denied^  and  desired  to  be  admitted,  ac- 
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eoirding  t6  the  martial  law^to  fight  in  his  shirt  with  South-  BOOK 
well.  But  that  not  being  granted,  he  and  his  father  were     ^^^- 
committed  to  the  Tower.  That  which  was  most  insisted    1546. 
on  wasj  their  giving  the  arms  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
which  were  only  to  be  given  by  the  Kings  of  England. 
Tliis  the  Earl  of  Surrey  justified ;  and  said^  they  gave 
their  arms  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  King's  he- 
ralds. But  all  excuses  availed  nothing;  for  his  father  and 
he  were  designed  to  be  destroyed  upon  reasons  of  state^ 
for  which  some  colours  were  to  be  found  out. 

The  Earl  of  Surrey,  being  but  a  commoner^  was    i54r. 
brought  to  his  trial  at  Guildhall ;  and  put  upon  an  in-'^f  ^^ 
quest  of  commoners^  consisting  of  nine  knights,  and  executed, 
three  esquires,  by  whom  he  was  found  guilty  of  trea- 
son, and  had  sentence  of  death  passed  upon  him,  which 
was  executed  on  the  nineteenth  of  January  at  Tower^ 
Hill.     It  was  generally  condemned  as  an  act  of  high 
injustice  and  severity,  which  loaded  the  Seimours  with 
a  popular  odium,  that  they  could  never  overcome.     He 
was  much  pitied,  being  a  man  of  great  parts  and  high 
courage,  with  many  other  noble  qualities. 

But  the  King,  who  never  hated  nor  ruined  any  body  The  Duke's 
by  halves,  resolved  to  complete  the  misfortunes  of  thatto  ac"*^ 
family  by  the  attainder  of  the  father.     And  as  all  his*^^"^* 
eminent  services  were  now  forgotten,  so  the  submit 
sions  he  made  could  not  allay  a  displeasure,  that  was 
only  to  be  isatisfied  with  his  life  and  fortune.   He  wrote 
to  the  King,  protesting  his  innocency :  ^^  that  he  had 
^^  never  a  thought  to  his  prejudice,  and  could  not  ima- 
'^  gine  what  could  be  laid  to  his  charge.     He  had  spent 
"  his  whole  life  in  his  service,  and  did  not  know  that 
^'  ever  he  had  ofiended  any  person ;  or  that  any  were 
*'  displeased  with  him,  except  for  prosecuting  the  break- 
"  ers  of  the  act  about  the  sacrament  of  the  altar.     But 
**  in  that,  and  in  every  thing  else,  as  he  had  been  al- 
^'  ways  obedient  to  the  King's  laws,  so  he  was  resolved 
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BOOK  «^  still  to  obey  any  law8  he  should  make.     He  desired 
"  he  might  be  examined  with  his  accusers  face  to  face. 


1547.     c€  before  the  King,  or  at  least  before  his  council;. and 
'*  if  it  did  not  appear  that  he  was  wrongfully  accused, 
*'  let  him  be  punished  as  he  deserved.     In  conclusion, 
'^  he  begged  the  King  would  have  pity  on  him,  and 
"  restore   him   to  his  favour;   taking  all  his  lands  or 
'^  goods  from  him,  or  as  much  of  them  as  he  pleased.** 
Yet  all  this  had  no  effect  on  the  King.     So  he  was  de- 
sired to  make  a  more  formal  submission  ;  which  he  did 
on  the  twelfth  of  January  under  his  hand,  ten  privy- 
counsellors  being  witnesses.  In  it  he  confessed,  ^^  First, 
^'  his   discovering  the   secrets  of  the  King*s  council. 
"  Secondly,  his  concealing  his  son*s  treason,  in  using 
^  to  give  the  arms  of  St.  Edward  the  Confessor,  which 
'^  did  only  belong  to  the  King,  and  to  which  his  son 
'^  had  no  right.    Thirdly,  that  he  had,  ever  since  his 
^  father's  death,  borne,  in  the  first  quarter  of  his  arms, 
*^  the  arms  of  England  ;  with  the  difierence  of  the  la- 
"  bels  of  silver,  that  are  the  proper  arms  of  the  Prince ; 
^'  which  was  done  in  prejudice  of  the  King  and  the 
•'  Prince,  and  gave   occasion  for  disturbing  or  inter- 
''  rupting  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  the  realm* 
^^  This  he  acknowledged  was  high-treason ;  he  confessed 
^  he  deserved  to  be  attainted  of  high-treason,  and  hum- 
*^  bly  begged  the  King's  mercy  and  compassion."     He 
yielded  to  all  this,  hoping,  by  such  a  submission  and 
compliance,  to  have  overcome  the  King's  displeasure. 
But  his  expectations  failed  him. 
The  ptr-        A  parliament  was  called,  the  reason  whereof  was  pre- 
1^*     tended  to  be,  the  coronation  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  But 
it  was  thought  the  true  cause  of  calling  it  was,  to  attaint 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk ;  for  which  they  had  not  colour 
enough  to  do  it  in  a  trial  by  his  peers ;  therefore  an 
attainder  by  act  of  parliament  was  thought  the  bet- 
ter way.    So  it  was  moved,  that  the  King,  intending  to 
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crown  his  son  Prince  of  Wales,  desired  they  would  go  on  BOOK 
with  all  possible  haste  in  the  attainder  of  the  Duke  of    ^P- 
Norfolk ;  that  so  these  places,  which  he  held  by  patent,    1547. 
might  be  disposed  of  by  the  King  to  such  as  he  thought 
fit,  who  should  assist  at  the  coronation.     And  upon 
this  slight  pretence,  since  a  better  could  not  be  found, 
the  bill  of  attainder  was  read  the  first  time  on  the 
eighteenth  of  January :   and  on   the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  it  was  read  the  second  and  third  time ;  and 
so  passed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  was  sent  down  toThcDokt 
the  Commons,  who,  on  the  twenty-fourth,  sent  it  upatuinted. 
also  passed.     On  the  twenty-seventh  the  Lords  were 
ordered  to  be  in  their  robes,  that  the   royal  assent 
might  be  given  to  it ;  which  the  Lord  Chancellor,  with 
some  others,  joined  in  commission,  did  give  by  virtue 
of  the  King's  letters-patents.     And  it  had  been  ex- 
ecuted the  next  morning,  if  the  King's  death  had  not 
prevented  it.     Upon  what  grounds  this  attainder  was 
founded,  I  can  only  give  this  account  from  the  thir- 
ty-fourth act  of  the  first  parliament  of  Queen  Mary; 
in  which  this  act  is  declared  null  and  void  by  the  com- 
mon law  of  the  land :  for  I  cannot  find  the  act  itself 
upon  record.     In  the  act  of  repeal  it  is  said,  "That 
^'  there  was  no  special  matter  in  the  act  of  attainder, 
'^  but  only  general  words  of  treasons  and  conspiracies ; 
•*  and  that,  out  of  their  care  of  the  preservation  of  the 
•*  King  and  the  Prince,  they  pasjsed  it.     But  the  adt 
"  of  repeal  says  also,  that  the  only  thing  with  which 
**  he  was  charged  was,  for  bearing  of  arms,  which  he 
'^  and  his. ancestors  had  borne,  both  within  and  without 
'*  the  kingdom ;  both  in  the  King's  presence,  and  in 
**  the  sight  of  his  progenitors,  which  they  might  lawiuUy 
^^  bear  and  give,  as  by  good  and  substantial  matter  of 
^^  record  it  did  appear.     It  is  also  added,  that  the  King 
^'  died  after  the  date  of  the  commission ;  that  the  King 
^^  only  empowered  them  to  give  his  assent,  but  did  not 
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BOOR  ^^  give  it  himself;  and  that  it  did  not  appear  by  any  re- 
^^^'  ^^  cord  that  they  gave  it.  That  the  King  did  not  iign 
1M7.  '^  the  commission  with  his  own  hand^  his  stamp  being 
"  only  set  to  it,  and  that  not  to  the  upper,  but  the  ne- 
^^  ther  part  of  it,  contrary  to  the  King's  custom  "  All 
these  particulars,  though  cleared  afterwards,  I  mention 
now,  because  they  give  light  to  this  matter. 
His  death  As  soou  as  the  act  was  passed,  a  warrant  was  sent  to 
bJTrtlc*^  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  to  cut  off  his  head  the 
'^^*»-  next  morning  ;  but  the  King  d)ring  in  the  night,  the 
Lieutenant  could  do  nothing  on  that  warrant  And  it 
seems  it  was  not  thought  advisable  to  begin  the  new 
King's  reign  with  such  an  odious  execution.  And  tbu9 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  escaped  very  narrowly.  Both  par- 
ties descanted  on  this  differently.  The  conscientious 
Papists  said,  it  was  God's  just  judgment  on  him,  who 
had  in  all  things  followed  the  King's  pleasure,  often* 
times  against  his  own  conscience;  that  he  should  smart 
under  that  power,  which  himself  had  helped  so  consi- 
derably to  make  it  be  raised  so  high.  The  Protestants 
could  not  but  observe  an  hand  of  God  in  measuring 
out  such  a  hard  measure  to  him,  that  was  so  heavy  on 
all  those  poor  people  that  were  questioned  for  heresy. 
Pox,  But  Cranmer's  carriage  in  this  matter  was  suitable  to 
the  other  parts  of  his  life;  for  he  withdrew  to  Croyden, 
and  would  not  so  much  as  b^  present  in  parliament 
when  so  unjust  an  act  was  passed ;  ^nd  his  absence  at 
this  time  was  the  more  considerable,  since  the  King 
was  so  dangerously  ill,  that  it  must  be  concluded  it 
could  be  no  slight  cause  that  made  him  withdraw  at 
such  a  time.  Bi^t  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  had  been  his 
constant  enemy ;  therefore  he  would  not  so  much  as  be 
near  the  public  councils  when  so  strange  an  act  was 
passing.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester was  officiously  hanging  on  in  the  court;  and 
though  he  was  forbid  to  come  to  council,  yet  always, 
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when  the  counsellors  went  into  the  King's  bed-cham-  BOOK 
her,  he  went  with  them  to  the  door,  to  make  the  world     ™' 
believe  he  was  still  one  of  the  number,  and,  staying  at    1647- 
the  door  till  the  rest  came  out,  he  returned  with  them> 
But  he  was  absolutely  lost  in  the  King's  opinion^ 

There  is  but  one  other  step  pf  foreign  business  inThcEm- 
this  reign;  which  was,  an  embassy  sent  over  by  the[^^l: 
Duke  of  Saxony,  to  let  the  King  know  of  the  league^JJJ^4it^ 
between  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor,  for  the  extirpation 
of  heresy  ;  and  that  the  Emperor  was  making  war  on 
him,  and  the  other  princes,  in  pursuance  of  that  league. 
Therefore  he  desired  the  King's  assistance.  But  at  the 
same  time  the  Emperor  did  by  his  agents  every-where 
disown  that  the  war  was  made  upon  a  religious  ac- 
count ;  and  said,  it  was  only  to  maintain  the  rights  of 
the  empire,  which  those  princes  had  affironted.  So  the 
King  answered,  that,  as  soon  as  it  did  appear  to  him 
that  religion  was  the  cause  of  the  war,  he  would  assist 
them.  But  that  which  made  this  so  involved  was,  that 
though  at  Rome  the  Pope  declared  it  was  a  holy  war, 
and  ordered  prayers  and  processions  to  be  made  for 
success ;  yet  the  Emperor  in  all  his  declarations  took 
no  notice  of  religion ;  he  had.  also  divided  the  protestant 
party,  so  that  some  of  them  joined  with  him,  and  others 
were  neutrals.  And  when  in  Germany  itself  this  mat- 
ter was  so  little  understood,  it  was  easy  to  abuse  strange- 
ers  by  giving  them  a  wrong  account  of  it. 

The  King  was  overgrown  with  corpulency  and  &t-TheKmg'» 
ness,  so  that  he  became  more  and  more  unwieldy.  He"^  **** 
could  not  go  up  or  down  stairs,  but  as  he  was  raised  up^ 
or  let  down,  by  an  engine.  And  an  old  sore  in  his  leg 
became  very  uneasy  to  him  :  so  that  all  the  humours  in 
his  body  sinking  down  into  his  leg,  he  was  much  pain- 
ed, and  became  exceeding  froward  and  intractable,  to 
which  his  inexcusable  severity  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
9nd  his  son  may  be  in  a  great  measure  ^npnted.     His 
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BOOK  senrants  durst  scarce  speak  to  him,  to  put  him  in  mind 
^^^'     of  his  approaching  end.     And  an  act  of  pariiamcnt, 
1547.    which  was  made  for  the  security  of  the  King's  Hfe,.had 
some  words  in  it  against  the  foretelling  of  his  death, 
which  made  every  one  afraid  to  speak  to  him  of  it ;  lest 
he  in  his  angry  and  imperious  humours  should  have 
ordered  them  to  be  indicted  upon  that  statute.     But  he 
felt  nature  declining  apace,  and  so  made  the  will  he 
had  left  behind  him  at  his  last  going  into  France  be 
written  over  again,  with  this  only  diflference,  that  Grar- 
diner  Bishop  of  Winchester,  whom  he  had  appointed 
one  of  the  executors  of  his  will,  that  of  the  counsellor 
to  his  son  till  he  came  of  age,  was  now  left  out :  of 
which  when  Sir  Anthony  Brown  put  the  King  in  mind, 
apprehending  it  was  only  an  omission,  he  answered, 
that  he  knew   Gardiner's  temper  well   enough^   and 
though  he  could  govern  him,  yet  none  of  them  would 
be  able  to  do  it ;  and  that  he  would  give  them  much 
trouble.     And  when  Brown,  at  another  time,  repeated 
the  motion  to  the  King,  he  told  him,  if  he  spake  more 
of  that,  he  would  strike  him  out  of  his  will  too.     The 
will  was  said  to  be  signed  the  thirtieth  of  December. 
It  is  printed  at  large  by  Fuller,  and  the  most  material 
parts  of  it  by  Heylin.     So  I  need  say  little  of  it ;  only 
the  most  sigpal  plause  in  it  was,  that  he  excluded  the 
line  of  Scotland  out  of  the  succession,  and  preferred  the 
two  daughters  of  the  French  Queen  by  Charles  Bran- 
don to  them,     And  this  leads  me  to  discover  several 
things  conC(erning  this  will,  which  have  been  hitherto 
unknown^     I  draw  them  from  a  letter  written  to  Sir 
William  Cecil,  then  secretary  of  state  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, (afterwards  Lord  Burleigh,)  by  WiUiam  Mait- 
land,  of  Lethingtoun,  secretary  of  state  to  the  Queen  of 
Scotland.    This  Maitland  was  accounted  a  man  of  the 
greatest  parts  of  any  in  his  nation  at  that  time ;  though 
his  treachery  in  turning  over  to  the  party  that  was 
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against  the  Queen  very  much   blemished   bis   other  BOOK 
qualities ;  but  he  expiated  his  fault  by  a  real  repent-     ^^^'    , 
ance,  which  appeared  in  his  returning  to  his  duty,  and    i54r. 
losing  all  afterwards  in  her  quarrel.     His  letter  will  be 
found  in  the  Collection.    The  substance  aiid  design  of^^^ 

,  ,  ,  •  Nuinb*  9o» 

It  IS,  to  dear  the  right  his  mistress  had  to  the  crown  of  His  latter 
England,  in  case  the  Queen  should  die  without  heirs  of^|^*  ^^' 
her  body.  Therein,  after  he  had  answered  other  ob- 
jections, he  comes  to  this  of  the  will.  To  it  he  says, 
"  That,  according  to  the  act  of  parliament,  the  King's 
'^  will  was  to  be  signed  with  his  own  hand ;  but  this 
^^  will  was  only  signed  by  the  stamp.  Then  the  King 
^^  never  ordered  the  stamp  to  be  put  to  it :  he  had  been 
'^  oft  desired  to  sign  it,  but  had  always  put  it  off;  but 
^^  when  they  saw  his  death  approaching,  one  William 
"  Clark,  servant  to  Thomas  Hennage,  put  the  stamp  to 
**  it,  and  some  gentlemen  that  were  waiting  without 
^^  were  called  in  to  sign  it  as  witnesses.  For  this  he 
**  appealed  to  the  deposition  of  the  Lord  Paget,  and  de- 
"  sired  the  Marquis  of  Winchester  and  Northampton, 
''  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Sir  William  Petre,  Sir  Henry 
"  Nevil,  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley,  Sir  Anthony  Denny, 
*^  Doctor  Buts,  and  some  others,  might  be  examined ; 
'^  and  that  their  depositions  might  be  entered  into  the 
^'  chancery.  He  also  appealed  to  the  original  will,  by 
^'  which  it  would  appear,  that  it  was  not  signed,  but 
^^  only  stamped ;  and  that  not  being  according  to  the 
'^  act  of  parliament,  which  in  such  extraordinary  things 
^*  must  be  strictly  taken,  the  will  was  of  no  force.** 
Thus  it  appears  what  vulgar  errors  pass  upon  the  world : 
and  though,  for  seventy-five  years,  the  Scottish  race  has 
enjoyed  the  crown  of  England,  and  after  so  long  a  pos- 
session it  is  very  superfluous  to  clear  a  title  which  is 
universally  acknowledged;  yet  the  reader  will  not  be 
ill-pleased  to  see  how  ill-grounded  that  pretence  was. 
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BOOK  which  some  managed  very  seditiously  daring  the  reign 
^^^'     of  Queen  Elizabeth,  for  excluding  that  line. 


t547.  But  if  this  will  was  not  signed  by  the  King,  other 
grants  were  certainly  made  by  him  on  his  death*bed  ; 
one  was  to  the  city  of  London,  of  five  hundred  marks  a 
year  for  endowing  an  hospital,  which  was  called  Chrisfs 
Hospital ;  and  he  ordered  the  church  of  the  Franciscans, 
a  little  within  Newgate^  to  be  opened,  which  he  gave  to 
the  hospital :  this  was  done  the  third  of  January.  An- 
other was  of  Trinity  College  in  Cambridge,  one  of  the 
noblest  foundations  in  Christendom.  He  continued  in 
a  decay  till  the  twenty-seventh  of  the  month ;  and  then, 
many  signs  of  his  approaching  end  appearing,  few  would 
adventure  on  so  unwelcome  a  thing  as  to  put  him  in 
mind  of  his  change,  then  imminent ;  but  Sir  Anthony 
Denny  had  the  honesty  and  courage  to  do  it,  and  de- 
sired him  to  prepare  for  death,  and  remember  his  for- 
mer life,  and  to  call  on  Grod  for  mercy  through  Jesus 
Christ.  Upon  which  the  King  expressed  his  grief  for 
the  sins  of  his  past  life ;  yet  he  said  he  trusted  in  the 
mercies  of  Christ,  which  were  greater  than  they  were. 
Then  Denny  asked  him,  if  any  churchman  should  be 
sent  for ;  and  he  said,  if  any,  it  should  be  Archbishop 
Cranmer ;  and  after  he  had  rested  a  little,  finding  his 
spirits  decay  apace,  he  ordered  him  to  be  sent  for  to 
Croyden,  where  he  was  then  :  but  before  he  could 
come,  the  King  was  speechless.  So  Cranmer  desired 
him  to  give  some  sign  of  his  dying  in  the  faith  of  Christ, 
upon  which  he  squeezed  his  hand,  and  soon  after  died, 
after  he  had  reigned  thirty-seven  years  and  nine  months, 
in  the  six  and  fiftieth  year  of  his  age.  His  death  was 
kept  up  three  days  ;  for  the  Journals  of  the  House  of 
Lords  show,  that  they  continued  reading  bills,  and 
going  on  in  business,  till  the  thirty-first ;  and  no  sooner 
did  the  Lord  Ohwcellor  signify  to  them  that  the  King 
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was  dead,  and  that  the  parliament  was  thereby  dissolv-  BOOK 
ed.  It  is  certain  the  parliament  had  no  being  after  the  ^^^- 
King's  bfeath  was  out;  so  their  sitting  till  the  thirty-  1547. 
first  shows  that  the  King's  death  was  not  generally 
known  all  those  three  days.  The  reasons  of  concealing 
it  so  long  might  either  be,  that  they  were  considering 
what  to  do  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  ;  or  that  the  Sei* 
mours  were  laying  their  matters,  so  as  to  be  secure  in 
the  government  before  they  published  the  King's  death. 
I  shall  not  adventure  on  adding  any  further  character  of 
him,  to  that  which  is  done  with  so  much  wit  and  judg- 
ment by  the  Lord  Herbert,  but  shall  refer  the  reader 
wholly  to  him ;  only  adding  an  account  of  the  blackest 
part  of  it,  the  attainders  that  passed  the  last  thirteen 
years  of  his  life  ;  which  are  comprehended  within  this 
book,  of  which  I  have  cast  over  the  relation  to  the  con- 
clusion of  it. 

In   the  latter  part  of  his  reign  there  were  many  An  m- 
things  that  seem  great  severities,  especially  as  they  are  the  King's 
represented  by  the  writers  of  the  Roman  party,  whose  J^^JJJJ" 
relations  are  not  a  little  strengthened  by  the  faint  ex-*^||JP®P"«** 
cuses  and  the  mistaken  accounts  that  most  of  the  Pro* 
testant  historians  have  made.    The  King  was  naturally 
impetuous,  and  pould  not  bear  provocation  ;  the  times 
were  very  ticklish ;  his  subjects  were  generally  addict- 
ed to  the  old  superstition,  especially  in  the  northern 
parts ;  the  monks  and  friars  were  both  numerous  and 
wealthy  ;  the  Pope  was  his  implacable  eneiny ;  the  Em- 
peror was  a  formidable  prince,  and,  being  then  master 
of  all  the  Netherlands,  had  many  advantages  for  the 
war  he  designed  against  England.     Cardinal  Pool,  his 
kinsman,  was  going  over  all  die  courts  of  Christendom, 
to  persuade  a  league  against  England,  as  being  a  thing 
of  greater  necessity  and  merit  than  a  war  against  the 
Turk.     This  being,  without  the  least  aggravation,  the 
9tate  of  aflairs  at  that  time,  it  must  be  confessed  he  was 
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BOOK  sore  put  to  it.  A  superstition  that  was  so  blind  and 
^^^*  headstrong,  and  enemies  that  were  both  so  powerful,  so 
1547.  spiteful,  and  so  industrious,  made  rigour  necessary  ;  nor 
is  any  general  of  an  army  more  concerned  to  deal  se- 
verely with  spies  and  intelligencers,  than  he  was  to 
proceed  against  all  the  Pope's  adherents,  or  such  as 
kept  a  correspondence  with  Pool.  He  had  observed  in 
history,  that,  upon  much  less  provocation  than  himself 
had  given,  not  only  several  emperors  and  foreign  princes 
had  been  dispossessed  of  their  dominions ;  but  two  ai 
his  own  ancestors,  Henry  the  Second,  and  King  John, 
had  been  driven  to  great  extremities,  and  forced  to  un- 
usual and  most  indecent  submissions,  by  the  means  of 
the  popes  and  their  clergy. 

The  Pope's  power  over  the  clergy  was  so  absolute, 
and  their  dependence  and  obedience  to  him  was  so  im- 
plicit ;  and  the  popish  clergy  had  so  great  an  interest 
in  the  superstitious  multitude,  ivhose  consciences  they 
governed ;  that  nothing  but  a  stronger  passion  could 
either  tame  the  clergy,  or  quiet  the  people.  If  there 
had  been  the  least  hope  of  impunity,  the  last  part  of 
his  reign  would  have  been  one  continued  rebellion ; 
therefore,  to  prevent  a  more  profuse  effusion  of  blood,  it 
seemed  necessary  to  execute  laws  severely  in  some  par- 
ticular instances. 

There  is  one  calumny  that  runs  in  a  thread  through 
^all  the  historians  of  the  popish  side,  which  not  a  few  of 
our  own  have  ignorantly  taken  up,  that  many  were  put 
to  death  for  not  swearing  the  King's  supremacy.  It  is 
an  impudent  falsehood ;  for  not  so  much  as  one  person 
suffered  on  that  account :  nor  was  there  any  law  for  any 
such  oath,  before  the  parliament  in  the  twenty-eighth 
year  of  the  King's  reign,  when  the  unsufferable  bull  of 
Pope  Paul  the  Third  engaged  him  to  look  a  little  more 
to  his  jown  safety.  Then  indeed,  in  the  oath  for  main* 
tajning  the  succession  of  the  crown,  the  subjects  wer« 
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required,  under  the  pains  of  treason,  to  swear  that  the  BOOK 
King  was  supreme  head  of  the  church  of  England;      ^^^' 
but  that  was  not  mentioned  in  the  former  oath,  that  was    1547. 
made  in  the  twenty-lSfth,  and  enacted  in  the  twenty- 
sixth  year  of  his  reign.     It  cannot  but  be  confessed, 
that,  to  enact  under  pain  of  death  that  none  should 
deny  the  King's  titles,  and  to  proceed  upon  that  against 
offenders,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  forcing  them  ^ 
to  swear  the  King  to  be  the  supreme  head  of   the 
church. 

The  first  instance  of  these  capital  proceedings  was  in  1535. 
Easter-term,  in  the  beginning  of  the  twenty-seventli  ^^Si^' 
year  of  his  reign.  Three  priors  and  a  monk  of  thej^^^^^ 
Carthusian  order  were  then  indicted  of  treason,  for  *c  King's 
saying,  7%a/  the  King  was  not  supreme  head  under 
Christ  of  the  church  of  England.  These  were^  John 
Houghton,  Prior  of  the  Charter-House  near  London ; 
Augustin  Webster,  Prior  of  Axholme;  Robert  Laurence, 
Prior  of  BevoU ;  and  Richard  Reynolds,  a  monk  of  Sion  : 
this  last  was  esteemed  a  learned  man  for  that  time  and 
that  order.  They  were  tried  in  Westminster-Hall  by 
a  commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer :  they  pleaded  not 
guilty ;  but  the  jury  found  them  guilty,  and  judgment 
was  given  that  they  should  suffer  as  traitors.  The  re^ 
cord  mentions  no  other  particulars ;  but  the  writers  of 
the  popish  side  make  a  splendid  recital  of  the  courage 
and  constancy  they  expressed  both  in  their  trial  and  at 
their  death.  It  was  no  difficult  thing  for  men  so  used 
to  the  legend,  and  the  making  of  fine  stories  for  saints 
and  mar^rs  of  their  orders,  to  dress  up  their  narratives 
with  much  pomp.  But  as  their  pleading  not  guilty  to 
the  indictment  shows  no  extraordinary  resolution ;  so 
the  account  that  is  given  by  them  of  one  Hall,  a  secular 
priest,  that  died  with  them,  is  so  false,  that  there  is 
good  reason  to  suspect  all.    He  is  said  to  have  suffered 
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BOOK  on  the  same  account ;  but  the  record  of  his  attainder 
^^^'     gives  a  very  different  relation  of  it 
1535.         He  and  Robert  Feron  were   indicted  at  the  same 
apriatffor*^™^*  for  having  said  many  spiteful  and  treasonable 
**°S'tif  ^^^^S^  5  ^^»  "  '^^^^  ^^^  I^i^g  ^^  *  tyrant,  an  heretic,  a 
King.       <<  robber,  and  an  adulterer ;  that  they  hoped  be  should 
^^  die  such  a  death  as  King  John  and  Richard  the  Third 
^'  died ;  that  they  looked  when  those  in  Ireland  and 
'^  Wales  should  invade  £ngland ;  and  they  were  assured 
*^  that  three  parts  of  four  ia  £ngland  would  be  against 
^^  the  King :  they  also  said,  that  they  should  never  live 
"merrily  till  the  King  and  the  rulers  were  plucked  by 
'^  the  pates,  and  brought  to  the  pot ;  and  that  it  would 
"  never  be  well  with  the  church  till  that  was  done  * 
Hall  had  not  only  said  this,  but  had  also  written  it  to 
Feron  the  tenth  of  March  that  year.     When  they  were 
brought  to  the  bar,  they  at  first  pleaded  nai  gviliy ; 
but  full  proof  being  brought,  they  themsdves  confessed 
the  indictment  before  the  jury  went  aside,  and  put 
themselves  on  the  Kin^s  mercy:    upon  which,  this 
being  an  imagining  and  contriving  both  war  against  the 
King,  and  the  King's  death,  judgment  was  given  as  in 
cases  of  treason :  but  no  mention  being  made  of  Feron's 
death,  it  seems  he  had  his  pardon.     Hall  suffered  with 
the  four  Carthusians,  who  were  hanged  in  their  habits. 
Threeodier     They  proceeded  no  further  in  Easter-term :  but  in 
SSS^***" Trinity-term  there  was  another  commission  .  of  Oyer 
and  Terminer,  by  which  Humphrey  Middlemore,  Wil- 
liam £xmew,  and  Sebastian  Nudigate,  three  monks  of 
the  Charter-House  near  London,  were  indicted  of  trea- 
son, for  having  said,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  May,  '^  that 
'^  they  neither  could  nor  would  consent  to  be  obedient 
^^  to  the  King's  Highness,  as  true,  lawful,  and  obedient 
**  subjects ;  to  take  him  to  be  supreme  head  on  earth 
**  of  the  church  of  England  "    They  all  pleaded  not 
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guilty;  but  were  found  guilty  by  the  jury,  and  judg-  BOOK 
ment  was  given.    When  they  were  condemned,  they     ^^^' 
desired  that  they  might  receive  the  body  of  Christ  be-    1535. 
fore  their  death.    But  (as  Judge  Spelman  writ)  the 
court  would  not  grant  it,  since  that  was  never  done  in 
such  cases  but  by  order  from  the  King.     Two  days 
after  that,  they  were  executed.     Two  other  monks  of 
that  same  order,  John  Rochester,  and  James  Wolver, 
suffered  on  the  same  account  at  York  in  May  this  year. 
Ten  other  Carthusian  monks  were  shut  up  within  their 
cells,  where  nine  of  them  died  ;  the  tenth  was  hanged 
in  the  beginning  of  August.   Concerning  those  persons, 
I  find  this  said  in  some  original  letters,  that  they  had 
brought  over  into  England,  and  vented  in  it,  some 
books  that  were  written  beyond  sea  against  the  King*s 
marriage,  and  his  other  proceedings ;  which  being  found 
in  their  house,  they  were  pressed  to  peruse  the  books 
that  were  written  for  the  King,  but  obstinately  refused 
to  do  it ;  they  had  also  been  involved  in  the  business 
of  the  Maid  of  Kent,  for  which,  though  all  the  com- 
plices in  it,  except  those  who  suffered  for  it,  were  par- 
doned by  act  of  parliament,  yet  such  as  had  been  con- 
cerned in  it  w^re  still  under  jealousy :   and  it  is  no 
wonder  that,  upon  new  provocations,  they  met  with  the 
uttermost  rigour  of  the  law. 

These  trials  made  way  for  two  others  that  were  more  Fisher's 
signal;  of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  Sir  Thomas SSlh!"'* 
More.  The  first  of  these  had  been  a  prisoner  above  a 
year,  and  was  very  severely  used :  he  complained,  in 
his  letters  to  Cromwell,  that  he  had  neither  clothes  nor 
fire ;  being  then  about  fourscore.  This  was  understood 
at  Rome ;  and  upon  it^  Pope  Clemen^  by  an  ofiicious 
kindness  to  him,  or  rather  in  spite  to  King  Henry,  de- 
clared him  a  cardinal,  and  sent  him  a  red  hat.  When 
the  King  knew  this,  he  sent  to  examine  him  about  it ; 
but  he  protested  he  had  used  no  endeavours  to  procure 
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BOOK  it,  and  valued  it  so  little,  that  if  the  hat  were  lying  at 
^^^'  his  feet,  he  would  not  take  it  up.  It  never  came  nearer 
1535.  hin  than  Picardy;  yet  this  did  precipitate  his  ruin. 
But  if  he  had  kept  his  opinion  of  the  King*8  supremacy 
to  himself,  they  could  not  have  proceeded  further.  He 
would  not  do  that,  but  did  upon  several  occasions  speak 
against  it ;  so  he  was  brought  to  his  trial  on  the  seven- 
teenth of  June,  The  Lord  Chancellor^  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  and  some  other  lords,  together  with  the  judges, 
sate  upon  him  by  a  commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer: 
He  pleaded  not  guilty ;  but,  being  found  guilty,  judg- 
ment was  passed  on  him  to  die  as  a  traitor ;  but  he  was, 
by  a  warrant  from  the  King,  beheaded.  Upon  the 
twenty-second  of  June,  being  the  day  of  his  execution, 
he  dressed  himself  with  more  than  ordinary  care ;  and 
when  his  man  took  notice  of  it,  he  told  him  he  was  to 
be  that  day  a  bridegroom.  As  he  was  led  to  the  place 
of  execution,  being  stopped  in  the  way  by  the  crowd,  he 
opened  his  New  Testament,  and  pra,yed  to  this  purpose ; 
that  as  that  book  had  been  his  companion  and  chief 
comfort  in  his  imprisonment,  so  then  some  place  might 
turn  up  to  him,  that  might  comfort  him  in  his  last  pas- 
sage. This  being  said,  he  opened  the  book  at  a  venture, 
in  which  these  words  of  St.  John's  Grospel  turned  up ; 
This  is  life  etemaly  to  know  thee  the  only  true  God,  and 
Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent.  So  he  shut  the  book 
with  much  satisfaction,  and  all  the  way  was  repeating 
and  meditating  on  them.  When  he  came  to  the  scaf- 
fold, he  pronounced  the  Te  Deum ;  and,  after  some  other 
devotions,  his  head  was  cut  off. 
^'tt  ch».  Thus  died  John  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  in  the 
^^"^^  eightieth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  learned  and  devout 
man,  but  much  addicted  to  the  superstitions  in  which 
he  had  been  bred  up :  and  that  led  him  to  great  seve- 
rities against  all  that  opposed  them.  He  had  been  for 
many  years  confessor  to  the  .King's  grandmother,  the 
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Countess  of  Richmond  ;  and  it  was  believed  that  he  per^  BOOK 
suaded  her  to  those  noble  designs  for  the  advancement     ^^^' 
of  learning,  of  founding  two  colleges  in  Cambridge,, St.     i5S6. 
John*8,  and  Christ's  College,  and  divinity  professors  in 
both  universities.     And,  in  acknowledgment  of  this, 
he  was  chosen  Chancellor  of  the  university  of  Cam^ 
bridge.     Henry  the  S^enth  gave  him  the  bishoprick 
of  Rochester ;  which  he,  following  the  rule  of  the  primi- 
tive  church,  would  never  change  for  a  better :  he  used 
to  say,  his  church  was  his  wife,  and  he  would  never 
part  with  her,  because  she  was  poor.     He  continued  in 
great  favour  with  the  King  till  the  business  of  the  di- 
vorce was  set  on  foot ;  and  then  he  adhered  so  firmly  to 
the  Queen*s  cause,  and  the  Pope's  supremacy^  that  he 
was  carried  by  that  headlong  into  great  errors,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  business  of  the  Maid  of  Kent.     Many 
thought  the  King  ought  to  have  proceeded  against  him 
rather  upon  that,  which  was  a  point  of  state,  than  upon 
the  supremacy,  which  was  matter  of  conscience.     But 
the  King  was  resolved  to  let  all  his  subjects  see  there 
was  no  mercy  to  be  expected  by  any  that  denied  his 
being  supreme  head   of   the   church ;   and  therefore 
made  him  and  More  two  examples  for  terrifying  the 
rest.     This  being  much  censured  beyond  sea,  Gardiner, 
that  was  never  wahting  in  the  most  servile  compliances, 
wrote  a  vindication  of  the  King's  proceedings.     The 
Lord  Herbert  had  it  in  his  hands,  and  tells  us,  it  was 
written   in  elegant  Latin,  but  that  he  thought  it  too 
long,  and  others  judged  it  was  too  vehement,  to  be  in- 
serted in  his  History. 

On  the  first  of  July,  Sir  Thomas  More  was  brought  Mon's  trial 
to  his  trial.     The  special  matter  in  his  indictment  jg^"*^^^- 
that,  on  the  seventh  of  May  preceding,  before  Crom- 
well, Bedyl,  and  some  others^  that  were  pressing  him 
concerning  the  King's  supremacy,  he  said  he  would  not 
meddle  with  any  such  matter  ;  and  was  fully  resolved 
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BOOK  to  serve  God,  and  think  upon  his  passion,  and  his  own 
^^^'  passage  out  of  this  world.  He  had  also  sent  divers 
W35.  messages  by  one  George  Gold  to  Fisher,  to  encourage 
him  in  his  obstinacy :  and  said,  ^^  the  act  .dT  parliament 
^^  is  like  a  sword  with  two  edges ;  for  if  a  man  answer 
^^  one  way,  it  will  confound  his  soul ;  and  if  he  an&wer 
'^  another  way,  it  will  confound  his  body.**  He  had 
said  the  same  thing  on  the  third  of  June,  in  the  hir- 
ing of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and 
others ;  and  that  he  would  not  be  the  occasion  of  the 
shortening  his  own  Ufe.  And  when  Rich,  the  King's 
Solicitor,  came  to  deal  with  him  further  about  it,,  but 
protested  that  he  came  not  with  any  authority  to  ex- 
amine him ;  they  discoursed  the  matter  fully :  Rich 
pressed  hii9,  ^^  diat,  since  the  parliament  had  enacted 
'^  that  the  King  was  supreme  head,  the  subjects  ought 
'^  to  agree  to  it ;  and,  said  Rich,  what  if  the  parliament 
^^  should  declare  me  King,  would  you  not  acknowledge 
^^  me  ?  I  would)  said*  More^  fma  (as  it  is  in  the  indict- 
"  ment)  rew  per  parliamentum  fieri  p&test^  et  per  par-- 
'^  Uamentum  deprivari :  but  More  turned  the  argument 
^^  on  Rich,  and  said,  what  if  the  parliament  made  an 
'^  act  that  God  was  not  God  ?  Rich,  acknowledged  it 
**  could  not  bind  :  but  replied  to  More,  that,  since,  he 
'^  would  acknowledge  him  King,  if  he  wi^re  made  so  by 
^  act  of  parliament,  why  would  he  not  acknowledge  the 
*'  King  supreme  head,  since  it  was  enacted  by  parlia- 
**  ment  f"  To  that  More  answered,  "  that  the  paflia- 
<<  ment  had  power  to  make  a  King,  and  the  people 
"  were  bound  to  acknowledge  hin^  whom  they  made ; 
*•  but  for  the,  supremacy,  though  the  parliamei^t  had 
'^  enacted  it,  yet  those  in  foreign  parts  had  never  assent- 
«  ed  to  it.**  This  was  carried  by  Rich  to  the  King; 
and  all  these  particulars  were  laid  together,  and  judg^ 
to  amount  to  a  denial  of  the  supremacy.  Judge  Spel- 
man  writ,  that  More,  being  on  his  trial,  plead^  strongly 
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against  the  statute  that  made  it  treason  to  deny  the  BOOK 
suiH-emacy;  and  argued,  that  the  King  could  not  be  su-  ^^^' 
preme  head  of  the  church:  when  he  was  brought  to  isss. 
the  bar,  he  pleaded  not  guilty ;  but,  being  found  guilty, 
judgment  was  given  against  him  as  a  traitor.  He  re- 
ceived it  with  that  equal  temper  of  mind,  which  he  had 
showed  in  both  conditions  of  life,  and  then  set  himself 
wholly  to  prepare  for  death :  he  expressed  great  con- 
tempt of  the  world,  and  that  he  was  weary  of  life,  and 
longed  for  death ;  which  was  so  little  terrible  to  him, 
that  his  ordinary  facetiousness  remained  with  him  even 
on  the  scaffold.  It  was  censured  by  many,  as  light  and 
indecent ;  but  others  said,  that  way  having  been  so 
natural  to  him  on  all  other  occasions,  it  was  not  at  all 
affected ;  but  showed  that  death  did  no  way  discompose 
him,  and  could  not  so  much  as  put  him  out  of  his  or- 
dinary humour:  yet  his  rallying  every  thing  on  the 
scaffold  was  thought  to  have  more  of  the  Stoic  than  the 
Christian  in  it.  After  some  time  spent  in  secret  devo- 
tions^ he  was  beheaded  on  the  sixth  of  July. 

Thus  did  Sir  Thomas  More  end  his  days,  in  the  fifty- His  cha* 
third  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  man  of  rare  virtues  ^ 
and  excellent  parts :  in  his  youth  he  had  freer  thoughts 
of  things,  as  appears  by  his  Utopia,  and  his  Letters  to 
Erasmus ;  but  afterwards  he  became  superstitiously  de- 
voted to  the  interests  and  passions  of  the  popish  clergy: 
and,  as  he  served  them  when  he  was  in  authority,  even 
to  assist  them  in  all  their  cruelties ;  so  he  employed  his 
pen  in  the  same  cause,  both  in  writing  against  alt  the 
new  opinions  in  general,  and  in  particular  against  Tin- 
dal.  Frith,  and  Barnes;  as  also  an  unknown  writer,  who 
seemed  of  neither  party,  but  reproved  the  corruptions  of 
the  clergy,  and  condemned  their  cruel  proceedings. 
More  was  no  divine  at  all ;  and  it  is  plain  to  any,  that 
reads  his  writings,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  antiquity, 
beyond  the  quotations  he  found  in  jthe  canonrlaw,  and 
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BOOK  in  the  mastefr  of  the  sentences  ;  (only  he  had  read  some 


III 


.of  St  Austin's  treatises ;)  for  upon  all  points  of  con- 
1535^  troversy,  he  quotes  only  what  he  found  in  these  collec- 
tions :  nor  was  he  at  all  conrersant  in  the  critical  learn- 
ing upon  the  Scriptures ;  but  his  peculiar  excellency  in 
writing  was,  that  he  had  a  natural  easy  expression,  and 
presented  all  the  opinions  of  Popery  with  their  fair  side 
to  the  reader,  disguising  or  concealing  the  black  side 
of  thetn  with  great  art ;  and  was  no  less  dexterous  in 
Exposing  all  the  ill  consequences  that  could  follow  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  reformers  j.  and  had  upon  all  occa- 
sions great  storer  of  pleasant  tales,  which  he  apjdied 
iVittily  to  his  purpose.  And  in  this  consists  the  great 
strength  of  his  writings,  which  were  designed  rather  for 
the  rabble^  than  for  learned  men.  But  for  justice, 
eontei^pt  of  money,  humility,  and  a  true  generosity  of 
mind,  he  was  an  example  to  the  age  in  which  be  lired* 
But  there  is  one  thing  unjustly  added  to  the  praise  of 
these  two  great  men,  or  rather  feigned,  on  design  to 
lessen  the  King's  honoiA* ;  that  Fisher  and  he  penned 
the  book  which  the  King  wrote  ^g^nst  Luther.  This 
Sanders  first  published,  and  Bellarmin  and  others  since 
have  taken  it  up  upon  his  authority.  Strangers  may 
be  pardoned  such  errors,  but  they  are  inexcusable  in 
an  Englishman  i  for  in  More*s  printed  works  there  is 
a  letter  written  by  him  oat  of  the  Tower  to  Cromwell, 
in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  his  behaviour  concern- 
ing the  King's  divorce  and  supremacy;  among  other 
particulars,  one  is,  "  That,  when  the  King  showed  him 
'^  his  book  against  Luther,  in  which  he  had  asserted 
**  the  Pope's  primacy  to  be  of  divine  right.  More  de- 
*'  sired  him  to  leave  it  out ;  since,  as  there  had  been 
"  many  contests  between  popes  and  other  princes,  so 
''  there  might  fall  in  some  between  the  Pope  and  the 
**  King :  therefore  he  thought  it  was  not  fit  for  the 
*'  King  to  publish  any  thing,  which  might  be  afb^r- 
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'^  wards  made  use  of  against  himself;  and  advised  him,  BOOK 
*^  either  to  leave  out  that  point,  or  to  touch  it  very  ten-     ^^^' 
"  derly.**   But  the  King  would  not  follow  his  counsel,    1555. 
being  perhaps  so  fond  of  what  he  had  writ,  that  he 
would  rather  run  himself  upon  a  great  inconvenience^ 
than  leave  out  any  thing  that  he  fancied  so  well  written^ 
This  shows  that  More  knew  that  book  was   written 
by  the   King's   own  pen;  and   either  Sanders   never 
read  this,  or  maliciously  concealed  it,  lest  it  should  dis-^ 
cover  his  foul  dealing. 

These  executions  so  terrified  all  people,  that  there 
were  no  further  provocations  given ;  and  all  persons 
either  took  the  oaths,  or  did  so  dexterously  conceal 
their  opinions,  that,  till  the  rebellions  of  Lincolnshire 
and  the  North  broke  out,  none  suffered  after  this  upoo 
a  public  account.  But  when  these  were  quieted,  then 
the  King  resolved  to  make  the  chief  authors  and 
leaders  of  those  commotions  public  examples  to  the 
rest.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  proceeded  against  many 
of  them  by  martiaMaw ;  there  were  also  trisds  at  com*- 
mon-law  of  a  great  many  more  that  were  taken  pri* 
soners,  and  sent  up  to  London,  The  Lords  Darcy  and  Attiinden 
Hussie  were  tried  by  their  peers,  the  Marquis  ofwHon^", 
Exeter  sitting  Steward,  And  a  commijision  of  Oyer^"**^* 
and  Terminer  being  issued  out  for  the  trial  of  the  rest. 
Sir  Robert  Constable,  Sir  John  Bulmer  and  hijs  lady^ 
Sir  Francis  Pigot,  Sir  Stephen  Hamilton,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Piercy,  and  Ask,  that  had  been  their  captain; 
with  the  Abbots  of  Walley,  Jerveux,  Bridlington,  Len- 
ton,  Wobum,  and  Kingstead,  and  Mackrall  the  monk, 
that  first  raised  the  Lincolnshire  rebellion,  with  sixteen 
more,  were  indicted  of  high-treason  for  the  late  rebeU 
lions.  And,  after  all  the  steps  of  the  rebellion  were 
reckoned  up,  it  is  added  in  the  indictment,  that  they 
had  met  together  on  the  seventeenth  of  January,  and  1537. 
consulted  how  to  renew  it,  and  prosecute  it  further,  be- 
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BOOK  ing  encouraged  by  the  new  risings  that  were  then  in 
^^^'      the  North,  by  which  they  had  forfeited  all  the  favour, 
1637.    to  which  they  could  have  pretended,  by  virtue  of  the 
indemnity  that  was  granted  in  the  end  of  December, 
and  of  the  pardons  which  they  had  taken  out.     They 
were  all  found  guilty,'  and  had  judgment  as  in  cases  of 
treason :  divers  of  them  were  carried  down  into  Lin- 
colnshire and  Yorkshire,  and  executed  in  the  places 
where  their  treasons   were    committed ;   but  most  of 
them  suffered  at  London,  and,  among  others,  the  Lady 
Hall.        Bulpier  (whom  others  call  Sir  John  Bulmer't  harlot) 

was  burnt  for  it  in  Smithfield. 
Ceniures  The  Only  ceusurc  that  passed  on  this  was,  that  ad- 
^1^"^  vantages  were  taken  on  too  slight  grounds  to  break  the 
King's  indemnity  and  pardon  ;  since  it  does  not  appear, 
that,  after  their  pardon,  they  did  any  thing  more  than 
meet  and  consult.  But  the  kingdom  was  so  shaken 
with  that  rebellion,  that,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  great 
conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  King  had  by  all 
appearance  lost  his  crown.  And  it  will  not  seem 
strange,  that  a  King  (especially  so  tempered  as  this 
was)  had  a  mind  to  strike  terror  into  the  rest  of  his 
subjects,  by  some  signal  examples,  and  to  put  out  of 
the  way  the  chief  leaders  of  that  design :  nor  was  it 
to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  abbots,  and  other  clergy- 
men, who  had  been  so  active  in  that  commotion,  were 
severely  handled.  It  was  by  their  means  that  the  dis- 
contents were  chiefly  fomented ;  they  had  taken  all  the 
•oaths  that  were  enjoined  them,  and  yet  continued  to 
be  still  practising  against  the  state ;  which,  as  it  was 
highly  contrary  to  the  peaceable  doctrines  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  so  it  was  in  a  special  manner  contrary  to 
the  rules  which  they  professed,  that  obliged  them  to 
forsake  the  world,  and  to  follow  a  religious  and  spiritual 
course  of  life. 
1538.        The  next  example  of  justice  was,  a  year  after  this,  of 
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one  Forrest,  an  Observant  friar ;  he  had  been,  as  Sail-  BOOK 
ders  said.  Confessor  to  Queen  Katherine,  but  it  seems     ^^^' 
departed  from  her  interests ;  for  he  insinuated  himself   I5d8. 
so  into  the  King,  that  he  recovered  his  good  opinion. ^,J5^ 
Being  an  ignorant  and  lewd  man,  he  was  accounted  by||®"  *"«* 
the  better  sort  of  that  house,  to  which  he  belonged  in 
Greenwich,  a  reproach  to  their  order ;  (concerning  this, 
I  have  seen  a  large  account  in  an  original  letter  written 
by  a  brother  of  the  same  house.)     Having  regained  the 
King*s  good  opinion,  he  put  all  those  who  had  favoured 
the  divorce  under  great  fears,  for  he  proceeded  cruelly 
against  them.     And  one  Rainscroft,  being  suspected  to 
have  given  secret  intelligence  of  what  was  done  among 
them,  was  shut  up,  and  so  hardly  used,  that  he  died  in 
their  hands;  which  was  (as  that  letter  relates)  done  by 
Friar  Forrest's  means.     This  friar  was  found  to  have 
denied  the  King's  supremacy;  for  though  he  himself 
had  sworn  it,  yet  he  had  inftised  it  into  many  in  con- 
fession, that  the  King  was  not  the  supreme  head  of  the 
church.     Being  questioned  for  these  practices,  which 
were  so  contrary  to  the  oath  that  he  had  taken,  he 
answered,  '^  that  he  took  that  oath  with  his  outward  HaU. 
'^  mat),  but  his  inward  man  had  never  consented  to  it.** 
Being  brought  to  his  trial,  and  accused  of  several  hereti 
cal  opinions  that  he  held,  he  submitted  himself  to  the 
church.     Upon  this  he  had  more  freedom  allowed  him 
in  the  priton ;  but  some  coming  to  him,  diverted  him 
from  the  submission  he  had  offered ;  so  that,  when  the 
pdper  6f  abjuration  was  brought  him,  he  refused  to  set 
his  hand  to  it:  upon  which  he  was  judged  an  obstinate 
heretic.    The  records  of  these  proceedings  are  lost ;  but 
the  books  of  that  time  say,  that  he  denied  the  Gospel : 
it  is  like  it  was  upon  that  pretence,  that,  without  the 
determination  of  the  church,  it  had  no  authority  ;  upon 
which  several  writers  of  the  Roman  communion  have  said 
indedent  and  scandalous  things  of  the  holy  Scriptures. 

Tt  4 
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BOOK  He  was  brought  to  Smithfield,  where  were  present  the 
^^^'     lords  of  the  council   to  offer  him  his  pardon,  if  he 


1540.  would  abjure.  Latimer  made  a  sermon  against  his  er- 
rors, and  studied  to  persuade  him  to  recant :  but  he 
continued  in  his  former  opinions ;  so  he  was  put  to  death 
in  a  most  severe  manner.  He  was  hanged  in  a  chain 
about  his  middle,  and  the  great  image  that  was  brought 
out  of  Wales  was  broken  to  pieces,  and  served  for  fuel 
to  bum  him.  He  showed  great  unquietness  of  mind, 
and  ended  his  life  in  an  ungodly  manner,  as  Hall  says; 
who  adds  this  character  of  him,  ^'  that  he  had  little 
^^  knowledge  of  God  and  his  sincere  truth,  and  less 
"  trust  in  him  at  his' ending.** 
The  pre-  In  winter  that  year,  a  correspondence  was  discovered 
^m?  ^^^^  Cardinal  Pool,  who  was  barefaced  in  his  treasona- 
Cardmai  ^Ic  dcsigus  agaiust  the  King,  His  brother  Sir  Geofirey 
friends.  Pool  discovered  the  whole  plot:  for  which  the  Mar- 
quis of  Exeter,  (that  was  the  King's  cousin-german  by 
his  mother,  who  was  Edward  the  Fourth's  daughter,) 
the  Lord  Montacute,  the  CardinaFs  brother.  Sir  Geofrey 
Pool,  and  Sir  Edward  Nevill,  were  sent  to  the  Tower 
m  the  beginning  of  November*  They  were  accused  for 
having  maintained  a  correspondence  with  the  Cardinal, 
and  for  expressing  an  hatred  of  th^  King^  with  a  dislike 
of  his  proceedings,  and  a  readiness  to  rise  upon  any 
good  opportunity  that  might  offer  itself. 

The  special  matter  brought  against  the  Lord  M onta^ 
cute  and  tjie  Marquis  of  Exeter,  who  were  tried  by 
their  peers  on  the  second  and  third  of  December,  in 
the  thirtieth  year  of  this  reign,  is,  "  That  whereas  Car- 
'^  dinal  Pool,  ^nd  others,  had  cast  off  their  allegiance  to 
^^  the  King,  and  gone  and  submitted  themselves  to  the 
^*  Pope,  th^  King's  mortal  enemy;  the  Lord  Montacut^ 
**  did,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  July,  in  the  twenty-r 
^*  eighth  year  of  the  King's  reign,  a  few  months  before 
^'  the  rebellion  broke  out,  pay,  that  he  liked  well  the 
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^*  proceedings  of  his  brother  the  Cardinal,  but  did  not  BOOK 
**  like  the  proceedings  of  the  realm  ;  and  said,  I  trust  ^    *^*- 


to  see  a  change  of  this  world ;  I  trust  to  have  a  feir  1538. 
^^  day  upon  those  knaves  that  rule  about  the  King;  and 
"  I  trust  to  see  a  merry  world  one  day.**  Words  to  the 
same  purpose  were  also  charged  on  the  Marquis :  the 
Lord  Montacute  further  said,  *^  I  would  I  were  over 
**  the  sea  with  my  brother,  for  this  world  will  one  day 
^^  come  to  stripes  ;  it  must  needs  so  come  to  pass,  and 
^^  I  fear  we  shall  lack  nothing  so  much  as  honest  men. 
^^  He  also  said,  he  had  dreamed  that  the  King  was 
^^  dead ;  and,  though  he  was  not  yet  dead,  he  would  die 
^^  suddenly ;  one  day  his  leg  will  kill  him,  and  then  we 
^^  shall  have  jolly  stirring ;  saying  also,  that  he  had 
"  never  loved  him  from  his  childhood,  and  that  Cardi- 
**  nal  Wolsey  would  have  been  an  honest  man,  if  he 
^*  had  had  an  honest  master.  And  the  King  having 
"  said  to  the  lords,  he  would  leave  them  one  day,  hav- 
^*  ing  some  apprehensions  he  might  shortly  die ;  that 
*^  lord  said,  if  he  will  serve  us  so,  we  shall  be  happily 
*^  rid  ;  a  time  will  come,  I  fear  we  shall  not  tarry  the 
^^  time,  we  shall  do  well  enough.  He  had  also  said,  he 
*^  was  sorry  the  Lord  Abergavenny  was  dead,  for  he 
^^  could  have  made  ten  thousand  men:  and,  for  his 
**  part,  he  would  go  and  live  in  the  west,  where  the 
^^  Marquis  of  Exeter  was  strong :  and  had  also  said, 
**  upon  the  breaking  of  the  northern  rebellion,  that  the 
^*  Lord  Darcy  played  the  fool,  for  he  went  to  pluck 
"  away  the  council,  but  he  should  have  begun  with  the 
"  head  first;  but  I  beshrew  him  for  leaving  oflFso  soon." 
These  were  the  words  charged  on  those  lords,  as  clear 
discoveries  of  their  treasonable  designs  ;  and  that  they 
knew  of  the  rebellion  that  brake  out,  and  only  in- 
tended to  have  kept  it  off  to  a  fitter  opportunity :  they 
were  also  accused  of  correspondence  with  Cardinal 
Pool,  that  was  the  King's  declared  enemy.    Upon  these 
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BOOK  points  the  lords  pleaded  not  guilty^  but  were  found 
*•     guilty  by  their  peers^  and  so  judgment  was  given. 


15S8.  On  the  fourth  of  December  were  indicted^  Sir  Geo- 
frey  Pool,  for  holding  correspondence  with  his  brother 
the  Cardinal,  and  saying,  that  he  approved  of  his  pro*- 
ceedings,  but  not  of  the  King's;  Sir  Edward  Ncvill, 
brother  to  the  Lord  Abergavenny,  for  saying,  the  King 
was  a  beast^  and  worse  than  a  beast ;  Geoi^  Crofts, 
Chancellor  of  the  cathedral  of  Chichester,  for  saying, 
the  King  was  not,  but  the  Pope  was,  supreme  head  of  the 
church;  and  John  Collins  for  saying, /A^Ai^  «;(»</(/ Aoia^ 
in  hell  one  day  for  the  plucking  down  of  abbeys:  all  those. 
Sir  Edward  Nevill  only  excepted,  pleaded  guilty ,  and  so 
they  were  condemned ;  but  Sir  Geofrey  Pool  was  the 
only  person  of  the  number  that  was  not  executed,  for 
he  had  discovered  the  matter.  At  the  same  time  also. 
Cardinal  Pool ;  Michael  Throgmorton,  gentleman;  John 
Hilliard  and  Thomas  Goldwell,  clerks ;  and  William 
Peyto,  a  Franciscan  of  the  Observance;  were  attainted 
in  absence,  because  they  had  cast  off  their  duty  to  die 
King,  and  had  subjected  themselves  to  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  Pool  being  made  Cardinal  by  him;  and  for 
writing  treasonable  letters,  and  sending  them  into  Eng- 
land. On  the  fourth  of  February  following.  Sir  Ni- 
cholas Carew,  that  was  both  Master  of  the  Horse,  and 
Knight  of  the  Garter,  was  arraigned  for  being  an  adhe- 
rent to  the  Marquis  of  Exeter;  and,  having  spoke  of 
his  attainder  as  unjust  and  cruel,  he  was  also  attainted 
and  executed  upon  the  third  of  March.  When  he  was 
brought  to  the  scaffold,  he  openly  acknowledged  the 
errors  and  superstitions  in  which  he  had  formerly  lived, 
and  blessed  God  for  his  imprisonment;  ^'  for  he  then 
"  began  to  relish  the  life  and  sweetness  of  God's  holy 
**  word,  which  was  brought  him  by  his  keeper,  one  Hiil- 
^^  lips,  who  followed  the  reformation,  and  had  formeriy 
''  suffered  for  it." 
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After  these  executions^  followed  the  parliament  in  the  BOOK 
yeat  1539;  in  which,  not  only  these  attainders,  that     ^"- 
were  already  passed,  were  confirmed,  but  new  ones  of    isso. 
a  strange  and  unheard-of  nature  were  enacted.     It  is  f^^^**' 
a  blemish  never  to  be  washed  off,  and  which  cannot  bew'*?«t 

hearing  tbt 

enough  condemned,  and  was  a  breach  of  the  most  sa- parties, 
cred  an(}  unalterable  rules  of  justice,  which  is  capable  of 
no  excuse;  it  was,  the  attainting  of  some  persons,  whom 
they  held  in  custody,  without  bringing  them  to  a  trial: 
concerning  which,  I  shall  add  what  the  great  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Cook  writes:  "Although  I  question  not*in«tit.a7, 
*'  the  power  of  the  parliament,  for  without  question  the 
"  attainder  stands  of  force  in  law,  yet  this  I  say  of  the 
*'  manner  of  proceeding ;  Auferat  oblimo,  si  potest,  si 
*^  non  utrumque  silentium  tegat.  For  the  more  high 
"  and  absolute  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  is,  the 
"  more  just  and  honourable  it  ought  to  be  in  the  pro- 
"  ceedings,  and  to  give  example  of  justice  to  inferior 
"  courts.**  The  chief  of  these  were,  the  Marchioness  of 
Exeter,  and  the  Countess  of  Sarum.  The  special  mat- 
ter charged  on  the  former  is,  her  confederating  herself 
to  Sir  Nicholas  Carew  in  his  treasons :  to  which  is 
added,  "that  she  had  committed  divers  other  abominable 
"  treasons.  The  latter  is  said  to"  have  confederated  her- 
"  self  with  her  son  the  Cardinal,  with  other  aggravating 
"  words."  It  does  not  appear  by  the  Journal  that  any 
witnesses  were  examined  ;  only  that  day,  that  the  bills 
were  read  the  third  time  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Crom- 
well showed  them  a  coat  of  white  silk,  which  the  Lord 
Admiral  had  found  among  the  Countess  of  Sarum*s 
clothes,  in  which  the  arms  of  Ei^land  were  wrought 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  standard,  that  was  carried  be- 
fore the  rebels,  was  on  the  other  side.  This  was 
brought  as  an  evidence  that  she  approved  of  the  rebel- 
lion. Three  Irish  priests  were  also  attainted  for  car- 
rying letters  out  of  Ireland  to  the  Pope,  and  Cardinal 
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BOOK  Pool ;  as  also  Sir  Adrian  Fortescue^  for  endeavouring 
^^^'     to  raise  rebellion;  Thomas  Dingley,  a  knight  of  St. 


1539.  John  of  Jerusalem,  and  Robert  Granceter,  merchant, 
for  going  to  several  foreign  princes,  and  persuading 
them  to  make  war  upon  the  King,  and  assist  the  Lords 
Darcy  and  Hussie  in  the  rebellion  they  had  raised. 
Two  gentlemen,  a  Dominican  friar  and  a  yeoman, 
were  by  the  same  act  attainted  for  saying,  that  thai 
venomous  serpetit,  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  was  supreme 
head  of  the  ckufch  of  EngtantL  Another  gentleman, 
two  priests,  and  a  yeoman,  are  attainted  for  trea- 
son in  general,  no  particular  crime  being  specified. 
Thus  sixteen  persons  were  in  this  manner  attainted; 
and  if  there  was  any  examination  of  witnesses  for  con- 
victing them,  it  was  either  in  the  Star-Chamber,  or  be- 
fore the  privy-council ;  for  there  is  no  mention  of  any 
evidence  that  was  brought  in  the  Journals.  There  was 
also  much  haste  made  in  the  passing  this  bill ;  it  b^ng 
brought  in  the  tenth  of  May,  was  read  that  day  for  the 
first  and  second  time,  and  the  eleventh  of  May  for  the 
third  time.  The  Commons  kept  it  five  days  before 
they  sent  it  back,  and  added  some  more  to  those  that 
were  in  the  bill  at  first;  but  how  many  were  named, 
in  the  bill  originally,  and  how  many  were  afi:erwards 
added,  cannot  be  known.  Fortescue  and  Dingley  suf- 
fered the  tenth  of  July.  As  for  the  Countess  of  Sa- 
rum,  the  Lord  Herbert  saw  in  a  record,  that  bulls  from 
the  Pope  were  found  in  her  house;  **  that  she  kept  cor- 
'^  respondence  with  her  son,  and  that  she  forbade  her 
^^  tenants  to  have  the  New  Testament  in  English,  or 
'^  any  other  of  the  books  that  had  been  published  by 
"  the  King's  authority.**  She  was  then  about  seven^ 
years  of  age;  but  showed,  by  the  answers  she  made, 
that  she  had  a  vigorous  and  masculine  mind.  She  was 
kept  two  years  prisoner  in  the  Tower  after  the  act  had 
passed;  the  King,  by  that  reprieve,  designing  to  oblige 
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her  son  to  a  better  behaviour:  but,  upon  a  fresh  provoca-  BOOK 
tion,  by  a  new  rebellion  in  the  north,  she  was  beheaded; 
and  in  her  the  name  and  line  of  Plantagenet  determined,  i^sv. 
The  Marchioness  of  Exeter  died  a  natural  death.  In  No- 
vember this  year  were  the  Abbots  of  Reading,  Glas- 
senbury,  and  Colchester  attainted  of  treason ;  of  which 
mention  was  made  formerly. 

In  the  parliament  that  sate  in  the  year  1540.  they    1540. 
went  on  to  follow  that  strange  precedent,  which  they 
had  made  the  former  year.     By  the  fifty-sixth  act, 
Giles  Heron  was  attainted  of  treason ;  no  special  matter 
being  mentioned. 

By  the  fifty-seventh  act,  Richard  Fetherstoun,  Tho- 
mas Abell,  and  Edward  Powel,  priests;  and  William 
Horn,  a  yeoman ;  were  attainted  for  denying  the  King's 
supremacy,  and  adhering  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  By 
the  same  act,  the  wife  of  one  Tirrell,  Esq.  was  at- 
tainted for  reftising  the  duty  of  allegiance,  and  denying 
Prince  Edward  to  be  Prince  and  Heir  of  the  crown : 
and  one  Laurence  Cook,  of  Doncaster,  was  also  attainted 
for  contriving  the  King's  death. 

By  the  fifty-eighth  act,  Gregory  Buttolph,  Adam 
Damplip,  and  Edward  Brindeholm,  clerks;  and  Cle- 
ment Philpot,  gentleman;  were  attainted  for  adhering 
to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  for  corresponding  with  Cardi^ 
nal  Pool,  and  endeavouring  to  surprise  the  town  of  Ca- 
lais. By  the  same  act,  Barnes,  Gerrard,  and  Jerome 
were  attainted  ;  of  whose  sufferings  an  account  has  been 
already  given. 

By  the  fifty-ninth  act,  William  Bird,  a  priest,  and 
chaplain  to  the  Lord  Hungerford,  was  attainted  for 
having  said  to  one  that  was  gbing  to  assist  the  King 
against  the  rebels  in  the  north,  '^  I  am  sorry .  thou 
'^  goest ;  seest  thou  not  how  the  King  plucketh  dawa 
"  imi^es  and  abbeys  every  day  ?  And  if  the  King  go 
^*  thither  himself,  he  will  never  come  home  again,  nor 
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BOOK  "  any  of  them  all  which  go  with  him  ;  and  in  truth  it 
'  '^  were  pity  he  should  ever  come  home  again.  And 
1^^.  '^  at  another  time,  upon  one's  saying,  O  good  Lord,  I 
*^  ween  all  the  world  will  be  heretics  in  a  little  time ; 
^^  Bird  said,  Doest  thou  marvel  at  that  ?  I  tell  thee,  it 
^^  is  no  marvel,  for  the  great  master  of  all  is  an  he- 
^^  retic  ;  and  such  a  one  as  there  is  not  his  like  in  the 
"world." 

By  the  same  act  the  Lord  Hungerford  was  likewise 
attainted.  '^  The  crimes  specified  are,  that  he,  knowing 
N  "  Bird  to  be  a  traitor,  did  entertain  him  in  his  house 
"  as  his  chaplain  ;  that  he  ordered  another  of  his  chap- 
"  lains,  Sir  Hugh  Wood,  and  one  Dr.  Maudlin,  to  use 
'^  conjuring,  that  they  might  know  how  long  the  King 
"  should  live,  and  whether  he  should  be  victorious  over 
"  his  enemies  or  not ;  and  that  these  three  years  last 
"  palBt  he  had  frequently  committed  the  detestable  sin 
"  of  sodomy  with  several  of  his  servants  :**  all  these 
were  attainted  by  that  parliament.  The  Lord  Hungers- 
ford  was  executed  the  same  day  with  Cromwell :  he 
died  in  such  disorder,  that  some  thought  he  was  frene- 
tic, for  he  called  often  to  the  executioner  to  dispatch 
him  ;  and  said,  he  was  weary  of  life,  and  longed  to  be 
dead;  which  seemed  strange  in  a  man  that  had  so  little 
cause  to  hope  in  his  death.  For  Powel,  Fetherstoun, 
and  Abell,  they  suffered  the  same  day  with  Barnes 
and  his  friends,  as  hath  been  already  shown. 

This  year  Sampson,.  Bishop  of  Chichester,  and  one 
Doctor  Wilson,  were  put  in  the  Tower,  upon  suspicion 
of  correspondence  with  the  Pope :  but  upon  their  sub- 
mission they  had  their  pardon  and  liberty.  In  the 
year  1541,  five  priests,  and  ten  secular  persons,  some  of 
them  being  gentlemen  of  quality,  were  raising  a  new 
rebellion  in  Yorkshire ;  which  was  suppressed  in  time, 
and  the  promoters  of  it  being  apprehended,  were  at- 
tainted and  executed;  and  this  occasioned  the  death  of 
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the  Countess  of  Sarum,  after  the  execution  of  the  sen-  BOOK 
tence  had  been  delayed  almost  two  years. 

The  last  instance  of  the  King's  severity  was  in  the  154S. 
year  1543,  in  which  one  Gardiner,  that  was  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester's  kinsman  and  secretary,  and  three  other 
priests,  were  tried  for  denying  the  King's  supremacy, 
and  soon  after  executed.  But  what  special  matter  was 
laid  to  their  charge,  cannot  be  known ;  for  the  record  of 
their  attainder  is  lost. 

These  were  the  proceedings  of  this  King  against  The  coa- 
those  that  adhered  to  the  interests  of  Rome  :  in  which,  ^  "*'"** 
though  there  is  great  ground  for  just  censure,  for  as  the 
laws  were  rigorous,  so  the  execution  of  them  was  raised 
to  the  highest  that  the  law  could  admit ;  yet  there  is 
nothing  in  them  to  Justify  all  the  clamours  which  that 
party  have  raised  against  King  Henry,  and  by  which 
they  pursue  his  memory  to  this  day;  and  are  far  short, 
botfi  in  number  and  degrees,  of  the  cruelties  of  Queen 
Mary*8  reign,  which  yet  they  endeavour,  all  that  is 
possible,  to  extenuate  or  deny. 

To  conclude;  we  have  now  gone  through  the  reign 
of  King  Henry  the  Eighth^  who  is  rather  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  great  than  the  good  princes.  He  exercised 
so  much  severity  on  men  of  both  persuasions,  that  the 
writers  of  both  sides  have  laid  open  his  faults,  and 
taxed  his  cruelty.  But  as  neither  of  them  were  much 
obliged  to  him,  so  none  have  taken  so  much  care  to  set 
forth  his  good  qualities,  as  his  enemies  have  done  to  en- 
large on  his  vices :  I  do  not  deny  that  he  is  to  be  num- 
bered among  the  ill  princes,  yet  I  cannot  rank  him 
with  the  worst. 


The  end  of  the  third  Book,  and  of  the  first  Part. 
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ADDENDA, 


After  some  of  the  sheets  of  this  History  were  wrought 
offy  I  met  with  manuscripts  of  great  authority ^  out  of 
which  I  have  collected  several  particulars ^  that  give  a 
clear  light  to  the  proceedings  in  these  times  ;  which, 
jsince  they  came  too  late  to  my  knowledge  to  be  put  in 
jtheir  proper  places,  I  shall  here  add  them,  with  refe^ 
rences  to  the  places  to  which  they  belong, 

Adpag.  368.  lin.  6^ 

There  it  is  said,  that  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  father 
to  Queen  Anne  Boleyn,  was  one  of  the  peers  that  judg^ 
ed  her. 

In  thi«  I  too  implicitly  followed  Doctor  Heylin  ;  he 
seeming  to  write  with  more  than  ordinary  care  for  the 
vindication  of  that  Queen  ;  and  with  such  assurance,  as 
if  he  had  seen  the  records  concerning  her ;  so  that  I 
took  this  upon  trust  from  him.  The  reason  of  it  was, 
that,  in  the  search  I  made  of  attainders,  I  did  not  find 
the  record  of  her  trial ;  so  I  concluded,  that  either  it 
was  destroyed  by  order  during  her  daughter's  reign,  or 
was  accidentally  lost  since  that  time ;  and  thus,  having 
no  record  to  direct  me,  I  too  easily  followed  the  print- 
ed Ixx^s  in  that  particular.  But,  after  that  part  of  this 
History  was  wrought  off,  I  by  chance  met  with  it  in  an^ 
other  place,  where  it  was  mislaid  ;  and  there  I  discover- 
ed the  error  I  had  committed.  The  Earl  of  Wiltshire 
was  not  one  of  her  judges ;  those  by  whom  she  was 
tried  were,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  the  Marquis  of  Exeter, 
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the  Earls  of  Arundel,  Oxford,  Northumberland,  West- 
moreland, Derby,    Worcester,    Rutland,   Sussex,  and 
Huntington,  and  the  Lords  Audley,  Delaware,  Moun- 
tague,   Morly,   Dacres,   Cobham,    Maltravers,    Powis, 
Mounteagle,   Clinton,   Sands,    Windsor,    Wentworth, 
Burgh,  and  Mordant :  in  all  twenty-six,  and  not  twenty- 
eight,  as  I  reckoned  them  upon  a  vulgar  error.    The  re- 
cord mentions   one  particular  concerning  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland ;  that  he  was  taken  with  a  sudden  fit 
of  sickness,  and  was  forced  to  leave  the  court  before  the 
Lord  Rochford  was  tried.     This  might  have  been  only 
casual ;  but  since  he  was  once  in  love  with  the  Queen, 
and  had  designed  to  marryher,  (see  page  80.)  it  is  no 
wonder  if  so  sad  a  change  in  her  condition  did  raise  an 
unusual  disorder  in  him. 

When  I  had  discovered  the  mistake  I  had  made,  as  I 
resolved  to  publish  this  free  confession  of  it,  so  I  set 
myself,  not  without  some  indignation,  to  examine  upon 
what  authority  Doctor  Heylin  had  led  me  into  iL  I 
could  find  no  author  that  went  before  him  in  it  but 
Sanders  ;  the  chief  design  of  whose  writing  was,  to  de- 
fame Queen  Elizabeth,  and  to  blast  her  title  to  the 
crown.  To  that  end,  it  was  no  ill  piece  of  his  skill  to 
persuade  the  world  of  her  mother's  lewdness ;  to  say, 
that  her  own  father  was  convinced  of  it,  and  condemn- 
ed her  for  it.  And  Doctor  Heylin  took  this,  as  he  has 
done  many  other  things,  too  easily  upon  Sanders^s  testi- 
inony. 

Adpag.  396.  Itn.  23. 

The  Articles  of  Religion,  of  which  an  abstract  is  there 

pet  down,  are  indeed  published  by  Fuller ;  but  he  saw 

not  the  original,  with  all  the  subscriptions  to  it,  which  I 

have  had  in  my  hands  ;  and  therefore  I  have  put  it  in 

^°!l^*:     the  Collection,  with  three  other  papers,  which  were  soon 

Addenda,        ^  ^        ,  i       t^.         i       ^ 

Numb.  1.  after  offered  to  the  Rmg  by  Cranmer.  ^ 
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The  one  is  in  the  form  of  fifteen  queries,  concerning  Collect^ 
some  abuses  by  which  the  people  had  been  deceived  ;  Numb.  2'. 
as  namely,  by  these  doctrines  :  that  without  contrition 
sinners  may  be  reconciled  to  God;  that  it  is  in  the 
power  of  the  priest  to  pardon  or  not  pardon  sin  at  his 
pleasure ;  and  that  God's  pardon  cannot  be  attained 
without  priestly  absolution.  Also  he  complained,  that 
the  people  trusted  to  outward  ceremonies ;  and  their 
curates^  for  their  own  gain,  encouraged  them  in  it.  It 
was  observed,  that  the  opinion  of  clei^ymen  s  being 
exempted  from  the  secular  judge  was  ill-grounded  ;  that 
bishops  did  ordain  without  due  care  and  trial ;  that  the 
dignified  clergy  misapplied  their  revenues,  did  not  fol- 
low their  first  institution,  and  did  not  reside  upon  their 
benefices. 

And,  in  fine,  he  moves,  that  the  four  sacraments, 
which  had  been  left  undetermined  by  the  former  Arti- 
cles, might  be  examined :  the  outward  signs  and  actions, 
the  promises  made  upon  them,  and  the  efficacy  that 
was  in  them,  being  well  considered. 

The  second  paper  consists  of  two  resolutions  made  Collect, 
concerning  confirmation  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- Numb.  •. 
bury,  and  Stokesly  Bishop  of  London ;  (by  which  I  per- 
ceive, the  way  of  examining  matters,  by  giving  out  of 
questions  to  bishops  and  divines,  was  sooner  practised 
than  when  I  first  took  notice  of  it,  page  624.)     There     . 
are  several  other  papers  concerning  confirmation,  but 
these  are  only  subscribed;  and  the  rest  do  generally 
follow  these  two  prelates,  who  were  then  the  heads  of 
two  diflerent  parties.     The  Archbishop  went  on  this 
ground  ;  that  all  things  were  to  be  tried  by  the  Scrip- 
ture :  but  Stokesly,  and  almost  the  whole  clergy,  were 
for  receiving  the  tradition  of  the  church,  as  not  much 
inferior  to  the  Scriptur<Bs  ;  which  he  asserts  in  his  sub- 
scription. 

The  third  paper  was  offered  to  the  King  by  Cranmer, 
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Coiieot.      to  persuade  him  to  proceed  to  a  further  reformation  ; 

Numb.  4.  that  things  might  be  long  and  well  considered  before 
they  were  determined  ;  that  nothing  might  be  declared 
a  part  of  God's  faith  without  good  proofs  from  Scrip- 
ture, the  departing  from  which  rule  had  been  the  oc- 
casion of  all  the  errors  that  had  been  in  the  church  ; 
that  now  men  would  not  be  led  as  they  had  been,  but 
would  examine  matters ;  that  many  things  were  now 
acknowledged  to  be  truths,  such  as  the  unlawfulness  of 
the  Pope's  usurped  power,  for  which  many  had  formerly 
suffered  death.  Whereupon  he  desires,  that  some  points 
might  be  examined  by  Scripture :  as,  whether  there  is 
a  purgatory  ;  whether  departed  souls  ought  to  be  invo- 
cated  ;  whether  tradition  ought  to  be  believed  ;  whether 
there  be  any  satisfaction  besides  the  satisfaction  of 
Christ ;  whether  free-will  may  dispose  itself  to  grace ; 
and  whether  images  ought  to  be  kissed,  or  used  to  any 
other  end  but  as  representations  of  a  piece  of  history  ? 
In  all  these  he  desired  the  King  would  suspend  his 
judgment ;  and,  in  particular,  that  he  would  not  deter- 
mine against  the  lawfulness  of  the  marriage  of  the  clergy, 
but  would  for  some  time  silence  both  parties.  He  also 
proposed,  that  this  point  might,  by  order  from  the  King, 
be  examined  in  the  universities  before  indifferent  judges: 
that  all  the  arguments  against  it  might  be  given  to  the 
defendants  twelve  days  before  the  public  disputation ; 
and  he  offered,  that,  if  those  who  should  defend  the  law- 
fulness of  priests'  marriage  were  in  the  opinion  of  in- 
different judges  overcome,  they  should  willingly  suffer 
death  for  it ;  but  if  otherwise,  all  they  desired  was, 
that  in  that  point  the  King  might  leave  them  in  tlie 
liberty  to  which  the  word  of  God  left  them. 

Adpag.  462.  /m.  24. 

I  have  seen  a  much  fuller  paper  concerning  orders 
and  ecclesiastical  functions,  (which  the  reader  will  find 
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in  the  Collection,)  signed  by  Cromwell,  the  two  arch- Collect, 
bishops^  and  eleven  bishops,  and  twenty  divines  and  Numb.  5'. 
canonists,  declaring,  that  the  power  of  the  keys,  and 
other  church-functions,  is  formally  distinct  from   the 
power  of  the  sword :   that  this  power  is  not  absolute, 
but  to  be  limited  by  the  rules  that  are  in  the  Scripture, 
and  is  ordained  only  for  the  edification  and  good  of  the 
church :  that  this  power  ought  to  be  still  preserved, 
since  it  was  given  by  Christ  as  the  mean  of  reconciling 
sinners  to  God.  Orders  were  also  declared  a  sacrament, 
since  they  consisted  of  an  outward  action  instituted  by 
Christ,  and  an  inward  grace  conferred  with  them  :  but 
that    all    inferior    orders,    janitors,   lectors,    &c.   were 
brought  into  the  church  to  beautify  and  adorn  it,  and 
were  taken  from  the  temple  of  the  Jews :  and  that  in 
the  New  Testament  there  is  no  mention  made  but  of 
deacons  or  ministers,  and  priests  or  bishops :  nor  is 
there  belonging  to  orders  any  other  ceremony  mention- 
ed in  the  Scripture  but  prayer  and  imposition  of  hands. 
This  was  signed  either  in  the  year  1637  or  1^38 ;  since 
it  is  -subscribed  both  by  John  Hilsey,  Bishop  of  Ro- 
chester, and  Edward  Fox,  Bishop  of  Hereford  ;  for  the 
one  was  consecrated  in  1 537 9  ^^^  the  other  died  in  May 
1638. 

On  this  paper  I  will  add  two  remarks ;  the  one  is, 
that  after  this  I  do  never  find  the  inferior  degrees  under 
a  deacon  mentioned  in  this  church  ;  so  it  seems  at  this 
time  they  were  laid  aside.  They  were  first  set  up  in 
the  church  about  the  end  of  the  second,  or  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  century,  in  the  middle  of  which  we  . 
find  both  Cornelius,  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  St.  Cyprian, 
mentioning  them  as  orders  that  were  then  established  ; 
and  it  seems  they  were  designed  as  previous  8tep«  to 
the  sacred  functions,  that  none  might  be  ordained  to 
these  but  such  as  had  been  long  before  separated  from 
a  secular  state  of  life,  and  had  given  good  proofs  of 
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themselves  in  these  lower  degrees.  But  it  turned  ia 
the  church  of  Rome  to  be  only  a  matter  of  form  ;  and 
many  took  the  first  tonsure,  that  they  might  be  ex- 
empted from  the  secular  power,  and  be  qualified  for 
commendams,  and  some  other  worldly  advantages,  to 
which  these  lower  orders  were  suflicient  by  those  rules 
which  the  canonists  had  brought  in. 

Another  thing  is,  that,  both  in  this  writing,  and  in 
the  Necessary  Erudition  of  a  Christian  Man,  bishops 
and  priests  are  spoken  of  as  one  and  the  same  office.  In 
the  ancient  church  they  knew  none .  of  those  subtilties 
which  were  found  out  in  the  latter  ages.     It  was  then 
thought  enough  that  a  bishop  was  to  be  dedicated  to 
his  function  by  a  new  imposition  of  hands  ;  and  that 
several  offices  could  not  be  performed  without  bishops  ; 
such  as  ordination,  confirmation,  &c.  but  they  did  not 
vefine  in  these  matters  so  much  as  to  inquire,  whether 
bishops  and  priests  differed  in  order  and  office,  or  only 
in  degree.     But  after  the  schoolmen  fell  to  examine 
mattersof  divinity  with  logical  and  unintelligible  niceties, 
and  the  canonists  began  to  comment  upon  the  rules  of 
the  ancient  church,  they  studied  to  make  bishops  and 
priests  seem  very  near  one  another,  so  that  the  diffe- 
rence was  but  small.  They  did  it  with  different  designs. 
The  schoolmen,  having  set  up  the  grand  mystery  of 
transubstantiation,  were  to  exalt  the  priestly  office  as 
much  as  was  possible:  for  the  turning  the  host  into 
God  was  so  great  an  action,  that  they  reckoned  there 
could  be  no  office  higher  than  that  which  qualified  a 
man  to  so  mighty  a  performance :  therefore,  as  they 
changed  the  form  of  ordination  from  what  it  was  an- 
ciently believed  to  consist  in,  to  a  delivering  of  the  sa- 
cred vessels  ;  and  held,  that  a  priest  had  his  orders  by 
that  rite,  and  not  by  the  imposition  of  hands  ;  so  they 
raised  their  order  or  office  so  high,  as  to  make  it  equal 
with  the  order  of  a  bishop  :  but,  as  they  designed  to  ex- 
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tol  the  order  of  priesthood,  so  the.  canonists  had  as 
great  a  mind  to  depress  the  episcopal  order.  They 
generally  wrote  for  preferment ;  and  the  way  to  it  was, 
to  exalt  the  papacy.  Nothing  could  do  that  so  effec- 
tually as  to  bring  down  the  power  of  bishops.  This 
only  could  justify  the  exemptions  of  the  monks  and 
friars,  the  popes  setting  up  legantine  courts,  and  re- 
ceiving at  first  appeals^  and  then  original  causes  before 
them  ;  together  with  many  other  encroachments  on  their 
jurisdiction ;  all  which  were  unlawful,  if  the  bishops 
had  by  divine  right  jurisdiction  in  their  dioceses : 
therefore  it  was  necessary  to  lay  them  as  low  as  could 
be,  and  to  make  them  think  that  the  power  they  held 
was  rather  as  delegates  of  the  apostolic  see,  than  by  a 
commission  from  Christ  or  his  Apostles :  so  that  they 
looked  on  the  declaring  episcopal  authority  to  be  of  di- 
vine right  as  a  blow  that  would  be  fatal  to  the  court  of 
Rome ;  and  therefore  they  did  after  this  at  Trent  use 
all  possible  endeavours  to  hinder  any  such  decision. 
It  having  been  then  the  common  style  of  that  ^ge  to 
reckon  bishops  and  priests  as  the  same  office,  it  is  no 
wonder  if  at  this  time  the  clergy  of  this  church,  the 
greatest  part  of  them  being  still  leavened  with  the  old 
superstition,  and  the  rest  of  them  not  having  enough 
of  spare  time  to  examine  lesser  matters,  retained  still  the 
former  phrases  in  this  particular. 

On  this  I  have  insisted  the  more,  that  it  may  appear 
how  little  they  have  considered  things,  who  are  so  far 
carried  with  their  zeal  against  the  established  govern- 
ment of  this  church,  as  to  make  much  use  of  some 
passages  of  the  schoolmen  and  canonists,  that  deny 
them  to  be  distinct  offices  :  for  these  are  the  very  dregs 
of  popery ;  the  one  raising  the  priests  higher  for  the 
sake  of  transubstantiation,  the  other  pulling  the  bishops 
lower  for  the  sake  of  the  Pope's  supremacy,  and  by 
such  means  bringing  them  almost  to  an  equality.     So 
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partial  are  some  men  to  their  particular  conceits,  that 
they  make  use  of  the  most  mischievous  topics  when 
they  can  serve  their  turn,  not  considering  how  much 
further  these  arguments  will  run,  if  they  ever  admit 
them. 

Adpag,  463.  /m..  2i. 
The  princes  of  Germany  did  always  press  the  King 
to  enter  into  a  religious  league  with  them  :  the   first 
league  that  was  made^  in  the  year  1536,  was  conceived 
in  general  terms  against  the  Pope, as  the  common  enemy, 
and  for  setting  up  true  religion  according  to  the  Gos- 
pel i  but  they  did  afterwards  send  over  ambassadors  to 
treat  about  particulars ;  and  they  having  presented  a 
memorial  of  these,  there  were  conferences  appointed  be- 
tween  them   and  some  bishops   and   divines  of    this 
church.     I  find  no  divines  were  sent  over  hither  but 
Frederick  Miconius,  minister  of  Gotha,  by  whom  Melan- 
thon,  who  could  not  be  spared  out  of  Germany,  sent 
several  letters  to  the  King ;  the  fullest  and  longest  of 
Collect,     them  will  be  found  in  the  Collection.     It  is  all  to  this 
Numb. 6*   purpose;  to  persuade  the  King  to  go  on  vigorously  in 
the  reforming  of  abuses,  according  to  the  word  of  God^r 
The  King  sent  over  the  particulars  which  they  pro- 
posed, in  order  to  a  perfect  agreement,  to  Gardiner,  who 
was  then  at  Paris  :  upon  which  he  sent  back  his  opi- 
nion touching  them  all ;  the  original  of  which,  under 
his  own  hand,  I  have  seen,  but  it  relates  so  much  to  the 
other  paper  that  was  sent  bim^  which  I  never  saw, 
that  without  it  his  meaning  can  hardly  be  understood ; 
and  therefore  I  have  not  put  it  in  the  Collection.     Hie 
main  thing  in  it,  at  which  it  chiefly  drives,  is^  to  press 
the  King  to  finish  first  a  civil  league  with  them,  and  to 
leave  those  particulars  concerning  religion  to  be  after- 
wards treated  of.     The  King  followed  his  advice  so  fiir 
as  to  write  to  the  German  princes  to  that  effect :   but 
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when  the  King  declared  his  resolution  to  have  the  six 
Articles  established,  all  that  favoured  the  Reformation 
were  much  alarmed  at  it,  and  pressed  their  friends  in 
Germany  to  interpose  with  the  King  for  preventing  it. 
I  have  seen  an  original  letter  of  Hains,  Dean  of  Exeter, 
in  which  he  laments  the  sad  effects  that  would  follow 
on  that  act,  which  was  then  preparing ;  that  all  the 
corruptions  in  the  church  rose  from  the  establishing 
some  points  without  clear  proofs  from  Scripture :  he 
wished  the  Germans  would  consider  of  it ;  for  if  the 
King  and  parliament  should  make  such  a  law^  this  was 
a  precedent  for  the  Emperor  to  make  the  like  in  the 
diet  of  the  empire.  Neither  were  the  German  ambas- 
sadors backward  in  doing  their  friends  in  England  all 
the  service  they  could ;  for,  after  they  had  held  several 
conferences  with  these  that  were  appointed  by  the  King 
to  treat  with  them,  they,  finding  they  could  not  prevail 
with  them,  wrote  a  long  and  learned  letter  to  the  King 
against  the  taking  away  the  chalice  in  the  sacrament, 
and  against  private  masses  and  the  celibate  of  the  clergy, 
with  some  other  abuses,  which  the  reader  will  find  in  Collect. 
the  Collection,  as  it  is  copied  from  the  original  which  Numb.  7. 
I  have  seen.  To  this  I  have  added  the  answer  which  ^^^^ 
the  King  wrote  to  it :  he  employed  Tonstall,  Bishop  of  Numb.  e. 
Duresm,  to  draw  it ;  for  I  have  seen  a  rude  draught  of  a 
great  part  of  it  written  with  his  hand.  By  both  these 
compared  together,  every  indifferent  reader  will  clearly 
see  the  force  and  simplicity  of  the  arguments  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  art  and  shuffling  that  was  used  on 
the  other  side.  As  soon  as  the  act  was  passed,  not- 
withstanding all  their  endeavours  to  the  contrary,  they, 
in  an  audience  before  the  King,  represented  the  great 
concern  their  masters  would  have,  when  the  King,  on 
whom  they  had  relied  so  much  as  the  defender  of  the 
faith,  should  proceed  with  the  severity  expressed  in 
that  act  against  those  that  agreed  with  them  in  doc- 
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trine ;  and  pressed  the  King  earnestly  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  execution  of  it.     The  King  promised  he  would  see 
to  it ;  and  that,  though  he  judged  the  act  necessary  to 
restrain  the  insolence  of  some  of  his  subjects,  yet  it 
should  not  be  executed  but  upon  great  provocation  :  he 
also  proposed  the  renewing  a  civil  league  with  them, 
without  mentioning  matters  of  religion.     To  this  the 
princes  made  answer,  that  the  league,  as  it  was  at  first 
projected,  was  chiefly  upon  a  design  of  religion  ;  and 
therefore,  without  a  common  consent  of  all  that  were  in 
their  league,  they  could  not  alter  it.    They  lamented 
this  passing  of  the  late  act;  but  writ  their  thanks  to  the 
King  for  stopping  the  execution  of  it:  and  warned  him, 
that  some  of  his  bishops,  who  set  him  on  to  these 
courses,  were  in  their  hearts  still  for  all  the  old  abuses, 
and  for  the  Pope's  supremacy,  and  were  pressing  on  the 
King  to  be  severe  against  his  best  subjects,  that  they 
might  thereby  bring  on  a  design  which  they  could  not 
hope  to  effect  any  other  way.  They  advised  the  King  to 
beware  of  such  counsels.  They  also  proposed,  that  there 
might  be  a  conference  agreed  on  between  such  divines 
as  the  King  would  name,  and  such  as  they  should  de- 
pute, to  meet  either  in  Gueldres,  Hamburgh,  Bremen, 
or  any  other  place  that  should  be  appointed  by  the 
King,  to  examine  the  lawfulness  of  private  masses,  of 
denying  the  chalice,  and  the  prohibiting  the  marriage 
of  the  clergy.    On  these  things  they  continued  treating 
till  the  divorce  of  Anne  of  Cleves,  and  Cromwell's  fell ; 
after  which  I  find  little  correspondence  between  the 
King  and  them. 

Adpag.  464.  lin.  20. 

Collect.         When  I  mentioned  the  King's  letters,  directing  the 

Num^.  9.  bishops  how  to  proceed  in  a  reformation,  I  had  not 

seen  them  ;  but  I  have  since  seen  an  original  of  them 

subscribed  by  the  King's  hand.    In  these  he  challenged 
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the  clergy  as  guilty  of  great  indiscretions :  that  the  late 
rebellion  had  been  occasioned  by  them;  therefore  he 
required  the  bishops  to  take  care  that  the  articles  for- 
merly pubHshed  should  be  exactly  obeyed ;  and  to  go 
over  their  dioceses  in  person,  and  preach  obedience  to 
the  laws,  and  the  good  ends  of  those  ceremonies  that 
were  then  retained,  that  the  people  might  neither  de- 
spise them,  nor  put  too  much  trust  in  them :  and  to  si- 
lence all  disputes  and  contentions  concerning  things  in- 
different ;  and  to  signify  to  the  King*8  council  if  there 
were  any  priests  in  their  dioceses  that  were  married, 
and  yet  did  discharge  any  part  of  the  priestly  office. 
All  which  will  be  better  understood  by  the  letter  itself, 
that  I  have  put  into  the  Collection. 

Adpag.  468.  lin.  9. 

I  do  there  acknowledge,  that  I  knew  not  what  argu- 
ments were  used  against  the  necessity  of  auricular  con- 
fession :  but  I  have  made,  since  that  time,  a  considera- 
ble discovery  in  this  particular,  from  an  original  letter 
written  all  with  the  King's  own  hand  to  Tonstall ;  by 
which  it  appears,  there  had  been  conferences  in  the 
house^  and  that  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester  and  Duresm,  had  pleaded  much  for  it,  as 
necessary  by  a  divii^e  institution;  and  that  both  the 
King  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  maintain- 
ed, that,  though  it  was  good  and  profitable,  yet  it  was 
not  necessary  by  any  precept  of  the  Gospel :  and  that, 
though  the  bishops  brought  several  texts  out  of  Scrip- 
ture and  ancient  doctors,  yet  these  were  so  clearly  an- 
swered by  the  King  and  the  Archbishop,  that  the  whole 
house  was  satisfied  with  it :  yet  Tonstall  drew  up  in  a 
writing,  all  the  reasons  he  had  made  use  of  in  that  de- 
bate, and  brought  them  to  the  King,  which  will  be 
found  in  the  Collection,  with  the  annotations  and  re-coUect 
flections  which  die  King  wrote  on   the  margin  withNumbf*o. 
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Collect,      his  own  hand,  taken  from  the  original ;  toeether  with  the 

Addenda,     t,-       ,     ,     ,  .  .  ^      ,  *         i  -      •         mi 

Numb.  11.  Ivings  letter  written  m  answer  to  them :  by  this  it  will 
appear,  that  the  King  did  set  himself  much  to  study- 
points  of  divinity,  and  examined  matters  with  a  scrupu- 
lous exactness.  The  issue  of  the  debate  was,  that, 
though  the  popish  party  endeavoured  to  have  got  auri- 
cular confession  declared  to  be  commanded  by  Christ, 
as  a  part  of  the  sacrament  of  penance,  yet  the  King 
overruled  that ;  so  it  was  enacted,  that  auricular  con- 
fession was  necessary  and  expedie?U  to  be  retained  in  the 
church  of  God.  These  debates  were  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  which  appears  not  only  by  the  King's  letter 
that  speaks  of  the  House,  but  by  the  act  of  parliament, 
in  the  preamble  of  which  it  is  said,  that  the  King  had 
come  himself  to  the  parliament,  and  had  opened  several 
points  of  high  learning  to  them. 

Adpag.  476.  lin.  3. 

There  I  mention  the  King's  diligence  in  drawing  an 
act  of  parliament  with  his  own  hand ;  but,  since  that 
was  printed,  I  have  seen  many  other  acts  and  papers,  if 
not  originally  penned  by  the  King,  yet  so  much  altered 
by  his  corrections,  that  in  some  sort  they  may  be  esteem- 
ed his  draughts.  There  are  two  draughts  of  the  act  of 
the  six  Articles,  both  corrected  in  many  places  by  the 
King ;  and  in  some  of  these  the  correction  is  three  lines 
long.  There  is  another  act  concerning  precontracts  of 
marriage,  likewise  corrected  very  much  by  his  pen. 
Many  draughts  of  proclamations,  particularly  these 
about  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  English,  are  yet  extant, 
interlined  and  altered  with  his  pen.  There  is  a  large 
paper  written  by  Tonstall,  of  arguments  for  purgatory, 
with  copious  animadversions  on  it,  likewise  written  by 
the  King ;  which  show  that  then  he  did  not  believe 
there  was  a  purgatory.  I  have  also  seen  the  draught  of 
that  part  of  the  Necessary  Erudition  for  a  Christian 
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Man^  which  explains  the  Creed,  fiill  of  corrections  with 
the  King's  own  pen  ;  as  also  the  queries  concerning  the 
sacraments,  mentioned  page  524.  with  large  annotations 
written  with  his  hand  on  the  mai^n ;  likewise  an  ex-^^j|^^j^^ 
tract,  all  written  with  his  own  hand,  of  passages  out  ofNumb.  la. 
the  fathers  against  the  marriage  of  the  clei^ :  and,  to 
conclude,  there  is  a  paper,  with  which  the  Collection 
ends,  containing  the  true  notion  of  the  catholic  church, 
which  has  large  emendations  added  with  the  King's 
hand  ;  those  I  have  set  by  themselves  on  the  margin  of 
the  paper. 
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